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Art  I. — Mvde  de  la  Doctrine  CathoUque  dam  le  Concile 
de  Trente^  proposee  comme  Moyen  de  Riunion  de  toutes 
i  les  Communiotis  Chretiennes.  Confirmees  pr^hies  d 
£  Geneve^  pendant  le  JvhUe  de  1851,  but  le  Texte  nouveUe- 
ment  traduU  du  Concile  de  Trente.  Par  le  R.  P.  Nam- 
'  PON,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus.  Paris:  Mme.  Vve, 
^  PousBielgue-Rusaiid.    1852.    12mo.,  pp.  720. 

We  have  heard  Father  Nampon's  work  spoken  of  as  a 
work  of  rare  merit,  and  we  regret  that  it  did  not  fall  into 
our  hands  when  we  could  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it  The  few  pages  that  we  have  ventured  to  look 
over  have  satisfied  us  that  it  is  an  able  and  learned  work, 
and  perhaps  the  best  work  of  its  class  that  has  recently 
been  published.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readers,  however, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  its  contents,  or  pronounc- 
ing a  judgment  on  its  merits.  We  do  it  simply  to  ac- 
knowledge its  reception,  and  to  thank  the  unknown  friend 
who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  us  a  copy.  Hereafter, 
should  we  recover  the  full  use  of  our  eyes,  we  may  speak 
of  it  more  at  length. 

Though  we  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  Father  Nam- 
pon's  work,  we  may  be  permitted,  we  trust,  to  make  use  of 
its  title,  as  a  text  for  some  general  and  independent  re- 
marks of  our  own  on  the  method  or  methods  of  eflfecting 
the  purpose  for  which  the  excellent  Father  has  written  it : 
namely,  the  Reunion  of  all  Christian  communions.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  anticipated  our  remarks,  or  that  his  views. 
.  Vol.  m.— No.  I.  1 
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and  our  own  on  the  subject,  perfectly  coincide ;  and  it-may 
be  that  he  and  we  differ  widely  as  to  the  best  method  of 
gaining  the  end  we  both  alike  seek  to  effect.  However  this 
may  be,  we  shall  present  our  own  views,  without  seeking  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  his  authority,  and  without  meaning 
to  imply  that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  him  and  us. 

Father  Nampon's  title  indicates  that  he  seeks  in  the  - 
Definitions  and  Doctrinal  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  means  of  bringing  about  "the  reunion  of  all  Christian 
communions,"  and  in  this  he  may  judge  not  unwisely. 
The  Council  of  Trent  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  venerable  of  aU  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  and  its  doctrinal  decrees  are  and  must  be  accepted 
by  every  Catholic  as  infallible  truth.  But,  after  all,  tiiese 
decrees  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  Catholic  faith.  They 
were  all  framed  with  the  view  of  pointing  ont  errors  to  be 
avoided,  rather  than  indicating  truth  to  be  believed.  The 
most  profound  and  diligent  study  of  them  could  never,  of 
itself  alone,  give  us  a  fml  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  They  are  negative,  rather  than  positive, 
and,  even  when  positive,  fail  to  present  us  truth  as  a  whole, 
or  the  several  truths  thev  define  as  integrated  in  the  life  or 
informing  principle  of  the  Church  herself.  This  is  no  ob- 
jection to  tne  Council,  and  detracts  nothing  from  the  ven- 
eration due  it ;  for  it  was  not  its  purpose  to  draw  up  a 
credo^  ot  to  give  an  explicit  statement  ot  Catholic  eredenda. 
Its  purpose  was  to  condemn  the  errors  and  heresies  of  the 
Innovators  and  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
therefore  to  present  Catholic  truth  only  so  far  as  those 
eiTors  and  heresies  impugned  it.  It  ^ives  us  the  truth  not 
in  its  entireness,  but  only  so  far  as  it  stands  opj)08ed  to 
certain  errors  and  heresies,  or  only  so  far  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  of  Catholic  faith  against 
them.  The  simple  statement  and  exposition  of  its  Acts  may 
be  very  useful,  and,  indeed,  very  necessary  to  enlighten  the 
faithful,  and  to  guard  them  against  the  propositions  con- 
demned ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  suflicient  to  bring  back 
those  who  have  gone  astray  to  the  unity  of  faith.  1  or  that 
it  is  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  to  integrate  the  definitions 
of  the  Holy  Synod  in  the  living  body  of  Catholic  truth. 
The  heterodox  have  eitlier  never  iiad,  or  have  lost,  the  con- 
ception of  unity,  and,  though  not  destitute  of  all  truth,  they 
embrace  it  only  in  its  variety  and  multiplicity.  To  bring 
them  back  into  the  Church,  to  make  them  real  and  not 
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merely  formal  Catholics — Catholics  from  internal  convic- 
■  tion,  not  merely  through  blind  submission — it  is  necessary 
to  restore  in  their  minds  that  conception,  and  to  present 
them  truth  not  in  detail  or  in  fragments,  but  in  its  genera- 
tive principle,  in  its  unity  and  universality,  as  an  organic 
whole,  so  that  they  may  see  that  to  hold  the  errors  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  by  anv  other  Coimcil, 
would  be  not  merely  to  deny  particular  definitions  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the  principle,  and  indeed, 
the  whole  schema  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  to  deny 
Christ  himself. 

The  question  of  the  reunion  of  all  Christian  communions 
is  the  great  question  with  all  sincere  and  earnest  Catholics ; 
and  no  inquiry  can  be  more  important,  and  none  should 
have  a  deeper  or  more  absorbing  interest  for  us,  than  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  and  surest  method  of  effecting  it. 
The  Cnristian  world — embracing  under  the  term  both  the 
orthodox  and  the  heterodox — ^presents  to-day  a  sad  specta- 
cle ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  both  religion 
and  civilization  suffer  materially  from  its  divisions.  All 
honest  and  earnest-minded  men,  of  whatever  communion, 
deplore  these  divisions,  and  seek  to  heal  them,  and  to  re- 
establish unity  and  peace.  All  clear-sighted  men  see  and 
understand  that  this  unity  and  peace  must  be  real,  not 
factitious,  and  rest  for  its  basis  not  on  compromise  or  mu- 
tual concessions,  but  on  the  unity  of  truth  and  conviction. 
Truth  is  one,  and  cannot  be  divided.  It  is  independent  of 
us,  above  us,  and  ours  only  as  it  lives  in  our  convictions, 
and  informs  our  life.  It  has  authority  over  us,  but  we 
have  none  over  it.  We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  restrict 
it,  to  confine  it,  to  give  it  away,  or  make  any  pact  or  com- 
promise with  error.  Certain  it  is,  then,  that  tlie  reunion 
so  ardently  desired  can  be  effected  only  on  the  basis  of 


the  unity  of  truth  itself,  living  and  operating  in  the  con- 
victions of  all  Christians.  We,  as  Catholics,  can  yield,  in 
order  to  effect  it,  nothing  of  truth  or  of  Catholic  faith ;  and 
the  heterodox,  or  those  separated  from  us,  can  just  as  little 
yield  any  thing  of  the  truth  contained  in  their  doctrines 
and  convictions.  They  are  as  much  bound  to  stand  fast 
by  the  truth  they  have,  as  we  are  to  stand  fast  by  the  truth 
we  have.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  reunion  by  way  of 
compromise,  by  mutual  concession,  would  be  wrong  in 
principle,  and  necessarily  fail  in  practice.   The  reunion  is 
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possible  only  by  means  of  a  doctrine  that  at  once  embraces 
all  truth  in  its  unity  and  universality — ^presented  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  parties  concerned,  so  as  to  accept  and 
integrate  in  dialectic  harmony  the  several  elements  oi  truth 
which  they  may  respectively  hold,  and  which,  by  not  being 
held  in  that  harmony,  now  produce  the  divisions  to  be  healed. 

We,  as  Catholics,  profess  to  have  truth  in  its  unity  and 
universality ;  and,  if  truly  Catholic,  we  certainly  so  have 
it.  But  do  we,  in  our  ordinary  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  heterodox,  actually  present  it  to  their  understandings 
in  its  unity  and  universality?  Do  we  present  the  truth  we 
have  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  seen  to  embrace  in  dialectic 
harfnony  the  truth,  or  portions  of  truth,  which  it  must  be 
conceded  they  also  have?  Do  we  enable  them  to  see 
clearly  that  what  they  are  required  to  accept  from  us  is 
only  truth,  and  that  what  they  are  required  to  ^ve  up  to 
us  IS  only  error  ?  These  questions  are  both  pertment  and 
important ;  and  questions  from  which  we  should  not  recoil. 
Let  us  take  the  ordinary  method  of  our  controversialists  in 
dealing  with  those  who  are  separated  from  us,  what  we 
call  the  Method  of  AuTHOBnr,  and  see  if  there  is  not 
something  lacking  in  the  truth  we  present,  or  at  least  in 
our  mode  of  presenting  it. 

This  method  begins  by  establishing  the  dominion  of  God 
over  his  creatures,  ana  his  right  to  goveni  them  as  he 
judges  proper.  From  his  right  of  dominion  it  proceeds  to 
mfer  his  right  to  delegate  his  authority  to  angels  or  to 
men,  and  to  govern  through  them  or  by  them,  as  his  min- 
isters or  vicars.  It  then,  by  what  it  calls  "motives  of 
credibility,"  proves  the  fact  that  he  has  so  delegated  his 
authority,  and  delegated  it  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
it  identines  with  the  Church  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Kome,  and  presided  over  by  the  Pope,  the  visible  head 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  Having  established  this 
much,  it  concludes,  with  an  invincible  logic,  that  what  the 
Church  teaches  is  and  must  be  true ;  since,  teaching  by 
divine  authority,  she  must  be  infallible,  for  God  is  truth, 
and  can  in  no  sense  authorize  the  teaching  of  error.  After 
having  established  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  th^  only 
question  to  be  asked  is,  What  does  the  Church  teach?  The 
met  that  she  teaches  a  doctrine  sufficiently  accredits  it,  suf- 
ficiently authorizes  its  belief,  and  renders  him  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  God,  who,  knowing  she  teaches  it,  refuses 
to  believe  it. 
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This  method  is  strictly  logical,  and  the  "motives  of 
credibility"  drawn  from  tne  historical  facts  and  monnmients 
in  the  case  are  amply  snflScient.  The  argument  for  the 
Church,  or  for  any  particular  doctrine  she  teaches,  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  this  method,  is  strictly  unan- 
swerable, and,  objectively  considered,  perfectly  conclusive. 
Yet  all  experience  proves  that  this  argument,  however 
clearly  set  torth,  however  forcibly  put,  has  practically  very 
little,  if  any,  efficacy  in  convincing  non-Catholics  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion.  It  silences,  but  it  does  not  convince. 
They  listen  to  it,  examine  it,  confess  that  there  is  no  flaw 
in  it,  and  remain  non-Catholics  as  before.  Most  of  us,  who 
are  converts,  have  used  this  argument  after  our  conversion, 
in  our  efforts  to  convert  our  former  brethren ;  but  very  few 
of  us,  if  any,  were  ever  moved  by  it  to  enter  the  Church, 
and,  if  it  had  any  weight  with  us  before  entering  her  com- 
munion, it  was  only  after  the  principal  work  of  our  con- 
version had  been  already  effected  bj  other  means. 

Indeed,  though  our  controversialists  all  use  the  Method 
of  Authority,  our  clergy  actually  engaged  on  the  missions 
have  very  little  confidence  in  its  practical  efficacy.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  hear  them  express  their  con- 
viction that  men  are  rarely,  if  ever,  converted  by  ar^- 
ment,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  use  in  arguing  with 
those  outside  of  the  Church.  JTiey  find  their  arguments 
BO  far  barren  of  results,  that  tney  seem  to  distrust  the  effi- 
cacy of  any  method  of  proof  that  is  or  can  be  adopted,  and 
to  conclude  that  it  is  little  or  nothing  that  they  can  do 
toward  the  conversion  of  the  heterodox.  They  even  tell 
us  that  reasoning  is  useless — sometimes  worse  than  useless 
— in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  that  we  must  leave  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers  to  the  silent,  invisible,  and  mys- 
terious operations  of  divine  grace.  Nothing  would  be 
more  unfair  or  unjust  than  to  conclude  that  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  salvation  of  non-Catholics,  and  that  they  take 
no  interest  in  their  conversion.  We  must  not  suppose 
them  wanting  in  Christian  charity  or  in  Christian  fidelity. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  their  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  them  the  practical  inefficacy  of  the 
Method  of  Authority,  and,  aware  of  no  other  likely  to  be 
more  efficacious,  they  are  led  to  regard  conversion  as  a 
miracle,  to  be  effected  only  by  the  direct  or  immediate  in- 
tervention of  Almighty  God  himself. 

The  wide-spread  conviction  of  the  practical  inefficacy  of 
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the  ordinary  method  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  we 
80  frec^uently  hear,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  non- 
Cathohcs  are  not  intellectual  but  moral,  and  are  in  the 
heart,  rather  than  in  the  head.  When  our  controversialists 
have  failed  by  their  arguments  to  convince  and  convert,  the^ 
^scribe  their  failure  not  to  the  insufficiency  or  inappropn- 
ateness  of  their  arguments,  but  to  the  bad  disposition  of 
non-Catholics,  to  their  hatred  of  truth,  to  their  pride,  their 
self-sufficiency,  their  immorality,  or  their  aversion  to  the 
pure  life  exacted  by  the  Church  of  her  children,  and 
conclude  that  it  is  necessary  that  grace  should  subdue  the 
heart  before  loffic  can  reach  the  understanding.  Tliere  is, 
no  doubt,  much  in  this  view  that  is  true,  and  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of;  but  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  heter- 
odox, were  we  to  assume  that  there  are  none  among  them 
who  love  or  desire  truth,  who  are  not  puffed  up  with  pride, 
who  are  not  averse  to  a  pure  life,  and  who  never  cry  out 
from  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts.  What  shall  we  do  to 
be  saved  ?  There  are  men  not  in  the  Church,  of  high  moral 
character,  of  sterling  integrity,  profound  science,  varied 
erudition,  large  experience,  sincere  and  earnest  minds, — 
men  who  have  no  overweening  conceit  of  themselves,  and 
are  ready  to  embrace  truth  when  they  see  it  to  be  trutli, 
wherever  they  find  it,  and  whithersoever  it  may  lead  them. 
We  may  deny,  and  we  do  |ieny,  to  all  who  are  separated 
from  the  Church,  that  supernatural  life  of  which  heaven  is 
the  completion  and  the  reward  ;  but  we  must  not  deny  them 
all  the  natural  virtues,  and  look  upon  them  as  one  mass  of 
corruption.  We  must  be  just  to  tnem,  and  we  had  better 
err  by  overrating  than  by  underrating  their  moral  worth. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  should  seek  some  other  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  our  arguments  to  convert  them, 
than  their  wickedness,  immorality,  hatred  of  truth,  or  love 
of  error.  Our  arguments,  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, fail  to  convince  them,  because  they  do  not  meet  their 
real  intellectual  difficulties,  and  remove  the  actual  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  conviction.  Truth  is  always  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  and  it  is  only  truth  that  liberates. 
Veritas  liherabit  vos.  Talk  as  we  will  of  the  heart,  phi- 
losophy teaches  us  that  truth  must  illumine  the  understand- 
ing before  it  can  move  the  will. 

When  we  have  established  beyond  all  reply  from  reason 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  and  nave  found  a 
particular  doctrine  which  it  is  clear  the  Church  teaches,  we 
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conclude  loeically  that  such  doctrine  is  and  must  be  true. 
We  grant  it.  I3ut  suppose  this  doctrine  contradicts,  or, 
what  practically  is  the  same  thing,  appears  to  contradict 
my  reason,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  which  I  can  by  no  means 
reconcile  with  other  things  which  I  know  to  be  true  as  cer- 
tainly as  I  can  know  any  thing  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  I 
am  a  Catholic,  if  I  already  believe,  I  may  conclude  that 
the  doctrine  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  contradiction  or 
unreasonableness  is  only  apparent,  and  due  either  to  the 
weakness  of  my  understanding,  or  to  my  misapprehension 
of  the  doctrine  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty,  there- 
fore, it  presents,  I  am  able  to  retain  my  faith  in  the  Church 
and  in  her  general  teaching;  but  I  reallv  remain  in  a  state 
of  suspense  with  regard  to  the  particular  doctrine  itself; 
for  no  one  believes  or  can  believe  what  contradicts  his  rea- 
son or  that  does  not  appear  to  his  own  mind  reasonable. 
But  suppose  I  am  not  yet  a  Catholic,  that  I  am  as  yet  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  claims  of  the  Church  and  her 
ri^t  to  be  my  teacher.  What  am  I  in  this  case  to  con- 
clude, if  such  a  doctrine  is  presented  for  my  belief,  on  her 
simple  external  authority  ?  I  am  logical  and  determined 
to  admit  every  logical  conclusion  from  undeniable  premises. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  logically  proved  to  me ; 
I  feel  therefore  that  I  must  accept  as  true  whatever  she 
teaches.  But  here  is  a  doctrine  proved  with  equal  logic  to 
be  false ;  for  a  doctrine  that  contradicts  reason,  or  is  irrec- 
oncilable with  what  1  know  to  be  true,  is  proved  logically 
to  be  false.  Now,  supposing  the  doctrine  to  have  this 
character,  logic  is  found  to  be  in  contradiction  with  itself, 
and  asseits  and  denies  equally  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  You  have  established  conclusively  by  your  argu- 
ment that  she  is  infallible ;  you  have  established  by  a  logic 
no  less  conclusive  that  she  is  not  infallible.  What  other 
practical  effect,  then,  can  your  reasoning  have  than  to  cre- 
ate in  my  mind  a  distrust  of  logic  itself,  and  to  place  me 
on  the  declivity  toward  absolute  skepticism  ? 

Now  this  is  the  state  of  mind  into  which  not  a  few  are 
thrown  bv  the  Method  of  Authority,  when  taken  by  itself 
alone.  There  are  thousands  who,  listening  to  our  argu- 
ments drawn  from  that  method,  feel  that  they  cannot  deny 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  who  yet  feel  it  equally  im- 
possible to  accept  on  all  points  her  actual  teaching.  Of 
course  we  ourselves,  with  all  Catholics,  deny  that  the 
Church  teaches  any  doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  or  even 
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difficalt  to  believe.  But  we  are  Catholics,  and  we  see  all 
her  doctrines  as  parts  of  one  whole,  not  merely  as  isolated 
and  detached  doctrines.  We  see  them  in  then-  relation  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  Gk>spel  truth,  and  therefore  apprehend 
their  intrinsic  or  analogical  reasonableness.  But  the  heter* 
odox  do  not  so  see  them.  They  see  them  as  isolates!  and 
independent  propositions,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  when  so  seen,  tnat  does  not  present 
insuperable  objections  to  reason.  We  accept  and  hold 
without  any  wavering  or  shadow  of  doubt,  all  the  Defini- 
tions of  the  Holy  Council  of  Trent  against  the  errws  of  the 
Reformers  and^Innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
detach  those  propositions  from  the  Evangelical  system,  take 
them  as  isolated  and  independent  propositions,  and  not  one 
would  be  credible  or  intelligible.  Their  meaning  and  thmr 
truth  lie  only  in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  are  seen  and  studied  in  that  relation,  that  they 
are  found  reconcilable  with  one  another  and  with  whatever 
else  we  know  to  be  true  or  worthy  of  credit. 

Catholic  doctrine  must  be  studied  as  we  study  an  au- 
thor's writings.  The  most  profound  and  orthodox  writw 
may  be  made  to  teach  heresy  and  even  nonsense,  if  we 
select  from  his  pages  here  and  there  a  text,  and  interp*et  it 
as  an  independent  proposition,  detached  from  its  context, 
and  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  author.  In  this 
way  men,  by  our  mole-eyed  critics,  though  acknowledged  to 
be  men  of  large  intellects,  logical  force  and  acuteness,  va- 
ried and  extensive  erudition,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  are  made  to  teach  gross  absurdities  and 
downright  heresies.  All  the  charges  of  ^ror  and  contra- 
diction brought  against  the  Church,  when  not  drawn  from 
the  misconduct  of  individuals,  are  obtained  by  taking  her 
definitions  as  isolated  and  independent  propositions,  out  of 
their  proper  relations  as  parts  of  the  systematic  whole 
which  she  teaches  in  her  creed  and  is  realizing  in  her  life. 
The  impropriety  and  injustice  of  taking  detached  passages 
fr6m  an  author  and  holding  him  responsible  for  tne  sense 
they  may  have  when  detached  or  taken  in  other  relations, 
and  not  seeking  and  consid^ng  the  sense  they  must  have 
when  taken  in  connection  with  his  whole  discourse,  is 
admitted  by  every  fair,  candid,  and  just-minded  man.  It 
is  no  less  improper  and  unjust  to  treat  in  the  same  manner 
the  doctrines  and  definitions  of  the  Church,  whether  done 
by  friends  or  by  enemies. 
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Yet  if,  in  our  mode  of  presenting  and  defending  Catholic 
truth,  we  present  not  that  truth  m  its  unity  and  univer- 
sality, but  merely  in  isolated  definitions  or  propositions, 
what  right  have  we  to  complain  of  non-Catholics,  if  they 
fail  to  take  those  definitions  and  propositions  in  their  true 
relation  to  the  whole,  and  to  interpret  them  in  the  sense 
of  that  relation  ?  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  our  ordinary 
method  of  presenting  Catholic  truth  to  the  non-Catholic 
mind,  which  has  not,  or  has  lost,  the  apprehension  of  that 
truth  in  its  unity  and  universality,  errs  precisely  in  so  pre- 
senting it,  in  not  showing  the  relation  of  those  definitions 
and  propositions  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
truth  in  which  they  are  integral,  and  in  which  alone  they 
are  significant  and  true.  Its  defect  is  not  that  it  is  syllo- 
gistically  unsound,  but  that  it  does  not  present  things  in 
their  true  place  and  real  relations.  It  leaves  more  to  be 
supplied  by  the  non-Catholic  mind  than  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  supply,  and,  in  plain  words,  presupposes  that  it  already 
understands  and  accepts  the  (Jatholic  system  as  a  whole, 
and  objects  only  to  certain  details  or  particular  facts  and 
statements ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  its  precise 
difficulty  is,  that  it  does  not  embrace  truth  as  a  whole,  in 
its  unity,  but  solely  in  its  multiplicity  and  variety. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
Method  of  Authoritj^  as  unsound  in  itself,  or  as  improper, 
or  not  necessary  in  its  place,  but  as  incomplete,  and  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  men  with  whom 
we  have  in  our  times  to  deal.  Reasons  for  believing  the 
Church  infallible,  however  strong  and  conclusive  they  may 
l>e,  do  not  and  cannot  convince  them  that  Catholicity  is  the 
true  religion,  if  they  are  required  to  receive  blindly  what- 
ever she  teaches.  The  age,  whether  to  its  credit  or  to  its 
discredit,  demands,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  called  by  our 
theologians  "  motives  of  credibility,"  to  see  the  reasonable- 
ness,— in  the  intelligible  order,  the  intrinsic,  and,  in  the 
superintelligible  order,  the  analogical  reasonableness,— of 
whatever  the  Church  teaches,  or  requires  it  to  believe. 
Men  now  demand  that  truth  be  drawn  out  and  presented 
to  them  under  scientific  forms,  so  that  they  may  study  it  in 
its  principles,  in  its  relations,  and  in  its  consequences,  and 
harmonize  all  parts  of  their  intellectual  life,  and  find  no 
break  or  schism  between  the  several  orders  of  their  intelli- 
gence, for  they  aspire  to  the  gnosis^  and  are  not  satisfied 
with  blind  belief.   They  will  not  consent  to  carry  reason 
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and  science  into  all  the  departments  of  secular  life,  and  to 
adopt  blind  and  unreasoning  belief  in  religion.  They  crave 
unity  of  thought,  unity  of  science,  unity  of  faith,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  that  craving,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  to 
its  fullest  extent  the  province  of  reason,  and  to  show  that 
revelation,  so  far  from  breaking  the  unity  which  they  crave, 
but  find  not,  does  itself  demand  it,  propose  it,  and  supply 
its  condition.  This  fact  we  must  understand,  accept,  and 
conform  to,  if  we  would  really  gain  the  command  of  our 
age. 

The  errore  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  though 
great  and  terrible  errors,  are  not  the  precise  errohs  we  have 
now  to  meet.  They  are  errors  of  tlie  past,  rather  than  of 
the  present,  and  have  lost  their  principal  hold  on  modem 
intelligence.  It  is  important  that  their  condemnation 
should  stand  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  a  landmark  to 
all  future  times ;  but  their  formal  refutation  as  special 
errors  has  ceased  to  be  a  necessity.  Undoubtedly,  the 
errors  we  have  now  to  deal  with  are,  in  some  sense,  the 
development  of  germs  contained  in  them,  but  they  are  far 
from  being  exactly  the  same.  Error  as  well  as  truth  has  a 
sort  of  life,  and  therefore  an  evolution  of  its  own.  But  if, 
under  certain  relations,  the  eiTors  of  to-day  are  the  errors 
of  yesterday,  they  are,  in  their  forms  and  subjective  rela- 
tions, widely  different.  Were  a  General  Council  to  assem- 
ble to-day,  it  would  find  it  had  other  work  to  perform  than 
simpler  to  repeat  the  Definitions  of  the  Fathers  of  Trent. 
Finality  can  no  more  be  predicated  of  Ti*ent,  than  of  Nicsea, 
Constantinople,  Constance,  or  Florence;  and,  if  no  new 
Council  has  been  summoned  or  needed  since,  it  is  because 
the  definitions  of  the  Holy  See,  without  the  Coimcil,  have 
been  more  generally  received  and  acquiesced  in  than  they 
were  in  former  times. 

"Were  we  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Doctrinal  Decrees  of 
Trent,  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  past,  and  fail  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  present ;  we  should  be  working  for 
the  dead,  not  for  the  living,  and  our  labors  would  be  fn4t- 
less.  The  human  mind  did  not  die  with  the  Fathers  of 
Trent,  nor  has  the  world  either  in  or  out  of  the  Church 
stood  still  ever  since.  The  human  race  has  lived,  and  been 
as  active  in  evolvhig  both  truth  and  error  since  as  it  was 
before,  and  renewing  for  us  at  each  moment  the  problem  : 
How  to  preserve  the  past  without  interdicting  the  future  ? 
or,  How  to  secure  the  free  development  of  intelligence 
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without  losing  tlie  immobility  and  invariableness  of  Catholic 
dogma?  Forgetfulness  of  tnis  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of 
our  theologians,  is  the  chief  reason  why  their  arguments 
produce  so  little  conviction.  They  recognize  no  progress- 
iveness  in  the  human  mind,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
lives  only  by  evolution,  that  in  its  life  it  evolves  both  truth 
and  error,  and  therefore  that  its  expression  of  either,  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  successive  moments.  We  ob- 
jected to  Dr.  Kewman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine^  because  it  seemed  to  us  to  strike  at  the 
unchangeableness  and  permanence  of  the  divine  element 
in  Christian  faith ;  but  we  had  done  well,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  we  had  more  distinctly  reco^ized  the  fact  that  the 
author  had  in  his  mind  while  writmg  it  a  great  truth, — as 
the  late  Dr.  Channing  would  say,  a  seminal  principle" — 
which  it  is  necessary  to  accept,  if  we  would  not  leave 
Catholic  theologj^  to  stagnate  and  die,  or  if  we  would  recon- 
cile authority  with  reason,  the  immobility  of  the  Church 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  immutability  of  the 
dogma  with  tiie  development  of  intelligence,  the  divine  un- 
changeableness with  human  variableness,  or  retain  the  past 
without  foreclosing  the  future. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  whose  intellectual  wants 
are  now  to  be  met ;  the  heterodox  outside  of  the  Church, 
and  the  heterodox,  the  doubting,  or  unbelieving,  nominally 
within  her  communion.  For  these  two  classes  the  Catholic 
controversialist  has  now  specially  to  labor,  and  for  the 
second  class  no  less  than  for  the  nrst.  Say  what  we  will, 
boast  as  we  may,  both  of  these  classes  are  now  manifestly 
increasing,  and,  save  by  her  missions  in  countries  that  re- 
main in  a  stage  of  civilization  below  ours,  the  Church  is 
manifestly  losmg  ground.  It  is  all  very  well  when  we  wish 
to  make  up  a  table  of  statistics  to  set  down  France,  Austria 
and  Italy  as  Catholic  countries,  and  to  count  the  whole  of 
their  respective  populations  in  the  number  of  Catholics ;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  sober  fact,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  only  a  minority,  perhaps  only  a  small  minority  of 
them,  really  adhere  nrmly  in  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the 
Church.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  Catholic  thought 
predominates,  at  the  present  moment,  either  in  Italy  or 
France ;  and  the  Catholicity  of  Austria  may  well  be  judged 
of  by  the  city  of  Vienna.  That  city  has  a  population  of 
five  hundred  thousand  souls  or  over,  and  yet  we  are  told 
tliat  only  thirty  thousand  made  their  Conmiunion  last 
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Easter.  We  are  making  no  inroads  worth  speaking  of  on 
heterodox  nations,  and  the  so-called  Catholic  nations  are 
overrun  with  doubt,  incredulity,  and  indifference.  An  in- 
telligent Irish  gentleman  writes  us  from  Ireland:  ^^You 
would  be  shocked  to  see  the  number  of  young  Irishmen 
that  are  growing  up  infidels."  And  if  in  our  own  country 
we  keep  up,  or  even  increase,  our  numbers,  it  is  only  by 
new  accessions  of  Catholics  from  abroad.  These  facts  show 
clearly  and  undeniably  that  there  is  some  defect  either  in 
our  reli^on  itself,  or  in  our  method  of  dealing  with  our 
age.  The  first  alternative  is  inadmissable,  ana  we  must 
therefore  conclude  that  our  Catholic  theologians,  learned, 
able,  zealous,  devoted  as  they  are,  have  not  yet  learned  the 
secret  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  cannot  as  Catholics  doubt  that  Catholicity  is  capable 
of  meeting  the  intellectual  wants  and  commanding  the 
assent,  the  love,  and  veneration  of  the  cultivated  classes 
of  our  age,  or  of  any  other  age.  So  to  doubt  would  be  to 
doubt  that  Catholicity'  is  catholic.  Our  religion  is  catholic ; 
and,  when  we  say  it  is  catholic,  we  say  that  it  is  not  merely 
actually  or  potentially  catholic  in  space  and  time,  but  that 
it  is  also  catnolic  in  Mea ;  tliat  is,  contains  all  truth,  and 
all  truth  whether  we  speak  of  the  intelligible  order,  or  of 
the  superintelligible.  It  is,  then,  and  cannot  but  be,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  all  intelligences,  whether  high  or  low,  culti- 
vated or  uncultivated. 

The  present  sad  state  of  things  throughout  Christendom 
evidently  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  Catholicity  itself. 
The  reason  why  those  out  of  the  Catholic  communion,  and 
80  many  brought  up  in  it  refuse  to  submit  to  the  Church, 
and  to  accept  and  defend  her  faith,  is  not  on  the  side  of  our 
religion  itself.  It  must,  then,  be  mainly  on  the  side  of 
Catholics  themselves,  in  the  fact  that  either  in  their  thought, 
or  in  their  conduct,  or  in  both,  they  remain  far  below  the 
Catholic  type,  and  present  their  religion  in  a  restricted  and 
exclusive  form,  instead  of  its  broad  and  universal  character.' 
We  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that,  obliged  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  Protestantism  and  various'  other  errors,  our  theolo- 
gians have  been  led  to  treat  even  Catholic  theology  in  an 
exclusive  spirit,  and  to  present  the  Church  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  sect.  Catholics,  as  we  meet  them  to  day,  are 
in  spirit  and  practice  hardly  less  sectarian  than  the  Protes 
tant  sects  themselves.  Not  their  religion,  not  their  faith, 
not  their  Church  is  defective,  but  they  themselves  are  de- 
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fective,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  truth  with 
those  not  of  their  communion,  and  that  all  truth,  wherever 
found,  and  of  whatever  order,  is  Catholic  truth,  and  belongs 
integrally  to  that  Catholicity  which  it  is  our  privilege  and 
our  glory  to  profess.  It  is  because  they  themselves  give  a 
one-sided  or  partial  development  to  Camolic  truth,  or  only 
partially  actualize  it  in  their  life,  that  others  are  led  to  breat 
away  from  them,  and  to.attempt  to  realize  the  portions  of 
truth  which  they  neglect  in  heterodoxy  and  schism. 

Catholicity,  rightly  understood,  embraces  all  truth,  wheth- 
iltr  truth  of  the  intelligible  order  or  of  the  superintelligible, 
whether  known  to  us  by  natural  reason,  or  by  supernatu- 
ral revelation,  and  therefore  embraces  not  only  religion,  but 
also  civilization,  not  only  faith,  but  also  philosophy,  not 
only  the  world  to  come,  but  the  world  that  now  is,  and 
alike  what  is  speculative  and  what  is  practical,  for  its  type 
is  the  God-man,  the  union  in  one  Divine  Person  of  the 
human  and  the  divine,  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  It  is 
never  exclusive,  but  always  conciliative,  mediative  between 
extremes,  and  harmonizing  all  opposites.  It  asserts  and 
countenances  no  contradiction  between  faith  and  reason, 
between  religion  and  society,  between  earth  and  heaven, 
time  and  eternity,  God  and  man.  It  contains  and  presents 
the  dialectic  principle  by  which  these  terms,  though  forever 
distinct,  are  narmonized,  by  which  man  is  united  to  God, 
and  the  universe  made  one  complete  and  dialectic  whole. 
Such  is  Catholicity  in  its  principle,  and  such  is  the  end  it 
contemplates.  But  this  Catholicity  is  received  by  finite 
minds  to  be  actualized  in  their  own  life,  or  to  be  practically 
applied  by  them,  and  their  application  of  it  will  always,  till 
the  Final  Judgment,  be  more  or  less  affected  by  their  own 
finiteness.  The  actualization,  being  thework  of  the  finite, 
has  always  a  tendency  to  become  exclusive,  one-sided,  and, 
therefore,  sophistical. 

Now,  if  Catholics  in  any  given  age  or  country  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  universality  of  Catholic  truth,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  its  development  and  actualization,  not  in  its  unity 
and  integrity,  but  m  one  of  its  terms  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others,  they  become  one-sided,  and  cease  to  be  truly  cath- 
olic— give  to  it  a  disproportionate  development,  exaggerate 
it,  and  destroy  its  harmonious  relations,  and  provoke  a  like 
exclusiveness  or  exaggeration  by  those  in  whom  the  neg- 
lected terms  predominate,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Thus 
if  they  take  tne  religious  side  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
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civilization,  and  turn  their  whole  attention  and  energy  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  ascetic  life,  to  the  relations  of  man 
to  God  and  the  ultra-mundane  Ufe,  they  disturb  the  pro- 
portion between  religion  and  civilization,  and  leave  that 
portion  of  Catholic  truth  which  pertains  more  especially  to 
secular  society  and  human  government,  undeveloped  and 
unapplied,  or  to  be  developed  and  applied  in  an  irreligious 
sense,  and  in  an  anti-catholic  spirit.  A  schism  is  thus 
eflfected  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  Church  in  her  prac- 
tical operations  ceases  to  control  the  application  oi  the 
whole  truth  committed  to  her  keeping,  and  to  preside  over 
and  to  direct  the  development  of  all  orders  of  human  intel- 
ligence. Both  religion  and  civilization  become  sophistical, 
each  warring  against  the  other, — ^two  antagonistic  worlds, 
without  any  recognized  principle  of  dialectic  union  and 
harmony  between  them. 

This  is  what  actually  happens  in  our  own  age,  and  through- 
out nearly  all  Christendom.  A  schism  is  eflfected  in  the  body 
of  Catholic  truth,  or  between  religion  and  society,  heaven  and 
earth,  eternity  and  time.  The  two  sides  of  Catholic  truth 
are  developea  and  applied  separately  as  if  distinct  and,  in 
some  sense,  contradictory  truths.  Keligion  and  civilization 
no  longer  walk  hand  in  hand.  Although  the  great  princi- 
ples which  the  Church  had  infused  into  the  modem  world, 
and  which  the  Vicars  of  Christ  on  earth  have  never  ceased 
to  labor  to  develop  and  apply,  are  still  more  or  less  oper- 
ative in  modem  society  as  tne  elements  of  all  its  real  prog- 
ress, they  operate  without  their  proper  religious  connection, 
as  if  earth  had  no  relation  to  heaven,  or  rather  as  if  earth  were 
itself  heaven,  the  final  destiny  of  man,  and  his  complete  glori- 
fication. Both  religion  and  civilization  suflTer  severely  from 
their  unlawful  divorce.  On  the  one  side,  civilization  loses  its 
Ideal  character,  its  noble  sentiments,  and  its  spiritual  aims ; 
on  the  other,  religion  becomes  exclusive  in  its  spirit,  stag- 
nant in  speculation,  and  impotent  in  practice.  The  Church, 
loses  her  nold  on  the  hearts  and  intelligence  of  the  age,  and 
seems  unable  to  proceed  in  her  work.  The  men  who  con- 
trol society  and  its  development  pay  little  or  no  regard  to 
her  interests  or  her  behests.  Her  excommimications  have 
lost  their  terror  for  tyrants,  and  check  not  ambitious  princes 
in  their  mad  career  of  spoliation  and  sacriiege.  The  men 
who  lead  or  give  tone  to  the  science  and  literature  of  the 
age  are  not  in  her  communion,  or,  if  in  it,  are  not  of  it. 
Her  children,  those  who  profess  the  greatest  devotion  to 
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her  as  their  spiritual  mother,  are  cast  down,  despair  of  the 
future,  and  either  seek  consolation  in  contemplation  or 
inaction,  or  else  labor  without  hope  and  with  only  a  facti- 
tious energy  to  reproduce  a  past  which  can  never  return. 

Now,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  this  state  of  things  that 
we  must  attribute  the  little  eflBcacy  of  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  Catholic  controversy  in  recalling  to  Christian  faith 
and  animating  with  Christian  life  the  two  classes  of  per- 
sons that  we  have  described.  We  make  no  account  of 
the  old  theological  errors  and  heresies  of  the  Reformers,  for 
they  were  doomed  from  the  beginning  to  a  short  life ;  they 
lived  at  first,  and  could  live,  only  by  virtue  of  the  Catholic 
truth  the  Reformers  carried  with  them  when  they  separated 
from  the  Church.  When  that  truth  should  be  exhausted, 
and  exhausted  speedily  it  was  sure* to  be,  thejj^  must  die, 
and  dead  they  already  are,  although  as  yet  their  dead  bod- 
ies may  remain  above  groimd.  Here  and  there  you  may 
find  fossilized  Protestants  attempting  to  galvanize  them 
into  a  sort  of  spasmodic  life ;  but  all  we  need  say  is,  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead."  Protestantism,  as  it  was  held 
by  the  Reformers  and  Innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  exhausted  the  little  of  truth  it  had  in  the  beginning, 
and  must  go  the  way  of  all  error.  We  need  not  labor  to 
refute  it,  for  it  has  refuted  itself.  Time,  the  activity  of  the 
human  mind,  the  progress  of  events  has  done  our  work  for 
us ;  and  its  adherents,  in  so  far  as  they  are  living  men,  are 
ready  to  enter  our  communion  the  very  moment  that  we 
show  them  that  religion  and  civilization,  authority  and  lib- 
erty, the  infallibility  of  the  dogma  and  the  progress  of 
intelligence  are  hot  contradictories,  but  simple  contraries 
united  in  dialectic  harmony  by  catholic  trutn.  And  this 
which  would  suffice  for  those  separated  from  our  commu- 
nion, would  equally  suffice  to  re-establish  the  faith,  and 
imbue  with  Christian  life  those  who  are  in  our  communion, 
but  who  are  not  of  it. 

Our  controversial  theologians  seem  to  us  for  the  most 
part  to  fail  in  the  work  they  have  now  to  perfonn,  because 
they  write  in  an  exclusive  or  sectarian  spirit,  and  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  error  on  the  side  of  those 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  no  truth  on  the  side 
of  those  who  are  separated  from  it.  They  proceed  as  if 
Catholics  always  gave  to  the  truth  they  hold  from  the 
Church  a  really  catholic  development,  as  if  they  always 
fuDy  understood  it,  appropriated  it,  and  actualized  it  in 
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their  life.  Tliey  appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  preserve  the  past  as  me  ^erm  to  be  devel- 
oped, but  as  the  type  or  ideal  to  be  realized.  They  con- 
tend for  tradition,  but  do  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  true  catholic  tradition  is  not  merely  an  external,  and 
therefore  a  dead  tradition,  but  also  an  internal,  and  tiiiere- 
fore  a  living  tradition.  They  assert  the  Word  spoken,  but 
leave  out  oi  sight,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  Word  is  not  only  the  Word  spoken,  but  the 
Word  speaking.  The  Catholicity  they  assert  is  a  Catho- 
licity that  has  been,  rather  than  a  Catnolicity  that  is ;  and 
the  Church  they  propose  is  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
not  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  is  to  say, 
they  are  sectarian  and  not  catholic,  and  fail  to  present  the 
Church  as  really  the  Ohurch  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations, 
as  much  at  home  in  the  modem  world  as  in  the  mediaeval 
world,  and  able  to  live  in  as  harmonious  relations  with 
modem  civilization  as  with  the  ancient.  They,  in  fact, 
tend  by  their  writings,  to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  schism 
between  the  Church  and  society,  instead  of  diminishing 
and  finally  effacing  it 

To  meet  the  difficulties  of  non-Catholics  in  our  times,  it 
is  necessary  for  our  theologians  themselves  to  rise  to  the 
conception  of  Catholic  truth  in  its  unity  and  universality, 
and  to  find  in  its  principle,  the  principle  of  the  dialectic 
harmony  of  all  things,  and  thus  attain  themselves  to  a  full 
understanding  of  that  unity  to  which  they  would  bring 
back  the  heterodox  mind,  wnether  in  or  out  of  the  Church. 
All  tmth,  of  whatever  order,  is  liomogeneous,  and  is  inte- 
grated in  a  common  principle.  There  is  distinction,  but  no 
separation  between  one  truth  or  one  order  of  tmth  and 
another.  There  may  be  contrariety,  but  there  can  be  no 
contradiction.  God  and  man  are  distinct,  but  not  contra- 
dictories. The  assertion  of  Gk)d  as  real,  necessary,  and  uni- 
versal being  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  man  as  his 
creature ;  nor  does  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  man  as 
an  existence  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  according  to 
the  faculties  given  him,  exclude  the  existence  of  Gk>d  as  his 
Creator.  The  two  are  distinct,  but  exist  in  dialectic  har- 
mony through  the  medium  of  the  creative  act.  What  we 
say  here,  we  may  say  everywhere,  of  all  realities,  and  of  all 
orders  of  intelligence.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  nature, 
or  in  the  works  of  God,  or  between  God  and  his  works. 
There  can,  then,  be  no  contradiction  between  the  authority 
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of  GK)d  and  Witimate  human  activity,  and  consequently 
none  between  Catholic  dogma  and  huthan  liberty  (we  say 
liberty,  not  license).  There  can,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
no  contradiction,  taken  in  their  real  relation,  between  earth 
and  heaven,  time  and  eternity,  the  terrestrial  destiny  of 
man  and  his  celestial  destiny,  between  the  goods  of  this  life 
and  the  goods  of  the  life  to  come.  Hence  no  contradiction 
between  the  Church  and  society,  religion  and  civilization, 
when  both  are  rightly  understood,  or  taken  in  their  real 
relations  one  to  another. 

Having  seized  upon  this  great  dialectic  principle,  the 
work  of  controversy  becomes  chiefly  a  work  of  exposition 
and  explanation,  that  of  pointing  out  and  establishmg  the 
real  relation  between  the  several  terms  assumed  to  be  con- 
tradictories, showing  through  what  causes  or  mistakes  the 
assumption  of  contradiction  is  made,  and  proving  that  it 
has  no  real  foundation  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
things.  Being  a  work  of  exposition  and  explanation,  it  is 
a  work  of  conciliation,  and  to  be  performea  in  a  catholic 
and  not  in  a  sectarian  spirit ;  it  is  a  work  of  love,  not  of 
hatred  or  wrath,  and  a  work  that  tends  to  union  and  peace, 
not  to  division  and  war.  In  prosecuting  it,  we  must  not 
begin  bv  condemnation  or  denunciation,  but  by  presenting 
the  truth  to  the  understanding,  and  leaving  it  by  its  own 
light  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  finite  and  passionate 
men  may  have  fallen.  It  is  a  work  which  can  and  should 
be  done  with  tenderness  to  human  infirmity,  and  with 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  strength.  In  our  view  of 
the  case,  little  else  is  needed  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the 
present,  and  to  bring  back  the  heterodox  to  the  orthodox 
faith  and  communion,  than  to  present  clearly  and  fully  to 
the  understanding  of  the  age  Catholic  truth  in  its  integrity, 
and  the  Church  as  she  really  is,  alike  in  her  relation  to  the 
Word-made-flesh,  and  to  human  society. 

The  chief  reason  why  so  many  men  fall  into  heterodoxy 
and  schism  is,  that  they  regard  the  Church  as  merely  an 
external,  arbitrary,  positive  institution,  without  any  real  or 
necessary  foundation  in  the  constitution  of  things.  They 
regard  her  as  an  isolated  institution,  with  only  an  arbitrary 
relation  to  God,  or  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of 
mankind.  They  see  no  necessity  for  her  in  the  divine  plan 
or  scheme  of  salvation,  no  reason  for  her  but  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  God,  and  no  analogy  between  her  and  the  nat- 
ural order.    They  see  no  office  she  fulfils  that  might  not, 
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in  their  judgment,  be  fulfilled  just  as  well  without  her,  by 
other  agencies  or  mfhistries.  bueh  an  institution  seems  to 
them  repugnant  to  the  character  of  God,  who  does  all 
things  by  weight  and  measure,  and  is  always  strictly  dia- 
lectic and  logical  in  all  his  doings,  as  he  must  be  since  he 
is  the  Logos,  or  Supreme  Eeason  itself.  Then,  again,  judg- 
ing her  by  the  character  of  her  members,  whether  cleric  or 
laic,  they  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  that  she  really  and 
etfectually  fulfils  the  office  for  which  it  is  said  she  has  been 
instituted.  They  do  not  perceive  that  Catholics  are  much 
freer  from  vice  and  error  than  other  men,  or  that  they  have 
fewer  disputes  or  less  wrangling  among  themselves.  Tlie 
superiority  claimed  bv  Catholics  either  for  themselves  or 
their  Church,  is  not  always  evident,  and  no  history  is  fuller 
of  scandals  or  apparently  more  discreditable  to  human 
nature,  than  the  history  of  Churchmen.  Putting  these 
things  together,  the  heterodox,  however  dissatisfied  they 
may  be  with  their  own  condition,  or  however  anxious  they 
might  be  to  attain  to  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
unity,  see  not  that  they  woiud  gain  much  by  entering  our 
communion  and  conforming  to  the  Church  as  she  appears 
to  them. 

It  will  be  of  no  use  to  begin  by  abusing  them  for  their 
error,  or  charging  them  with  being  led  to  tneir  anti-catholic 
conclusion  by  their  vices,  their  pride,  their  hardness  of 
heart,  or  their  hatred  of  truth.  Such  indeed  may  be  the 
ease  with  them,  and  no  doubt  is  with  many  of  them,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  men  as  well  as  we,  and 
that  human  nature  in  them  is  very  much  what  it  is  in  us. 
They  are  wrong,  fatally  wrong,  but  their  error  is  not  to  be 
refuted  by  simply  asserting  that  they  are  warring  against 
the  truth  and  guilty  of  rebellion  against  God.  It  must  be 
corrected  by  presenting  them  the  Church  as  she  is,  not  as 
they  suppose  lier  to  be,  and  by  showing  them  that  the  infal- 
libility and  sanctity  we  claim  for  her  do  not  necessarily 
exclude  the  errors  or  the  wickedness  of  individual  Catho- 
lics. We  must  show  them,  what  is  true,  that  the  Church 
is  not  simply  an  external  authority,  or  an  external  institu- 
tion to  which  is  arbitrarily  delegated  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals,  but  that  she  has  her  reason  and  con- 
stitution in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word ;  hot  merely  an 
external  delegated  authority,  but  also  an  internal,  inhe- 
rent, and  living  authority  by  virtue  of  the  in-dwelling  and 
informing  Word,  whose  Incarnation  she,  in  some  sense. 
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continues.  The  Church  is  not  separated  from  Christ, — ^is 
not  simply  an  outward  and  positive  institution  established 
and  preserved  by  his  power  and  authority,  but  is,  in  prin- 
ciple, Christ  himself.  In  becoming  really  united  to  the 
Church,  we  become  really  united  to  Christ,  are  regenerated 
in  him,  and  live  his  life,  as  individuals  in  the  order  of  gen- 
eration live  the  life  of  Adam.  {Quia  ego  vivo^  et  vos 
vivetis.)  The  Word  was  incarnated  in  an  individual,  but 
the  Incarnation  extends  beyond  the  individual  assumed,  as 
the  generic  principle  of  a  new  or  regenerated  mankind,  so 
that,  in  some  sense,  the  Word  becomes  incarnated  in  the 
race.  The  Church,  if  considered  in  its  principle,  is  Christ, 
the  God-man  ;  if  considered  in  relation  to  the  development 
or  effects  of  the  Incarnation,  it  is  the  regenerated  human 
species,  or  humanity  raised  to  the  palingenesiac  order,  and 
placed  on  the  plane  of  its  progress  to\vard  glorification,  or 
its  complete  xmion  through  the  Incarnate  Word  with  God, 
the  finite  with  the  infinite.  Tliis,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
the  radical  conception  of  the  Church  in  her  intrinsic  and 
real  character.  Her  relation,  then,  to  Christ  is  not  simplv 
an  external,  arbitrary,  or  mechanical  relation,  but  a  real, 
internal,  and  necessarjr  relation,  as  real,  as  intimate,  and  as 
necessary  as  the  relation  between  the  human  species  and 
Adam  its  progenitor. 

Hence  we  mav  see  the  reason  of  the  dogma  that  "  out 
of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation."  Salvation  is  only  in 
the  palingenesia  or  regeneration  ;  for  man  has  and  can 
have,  as  a  rational  being,  his  perfect  beatitude  only  in  being 
united  to  God,  since  he  has  the  innate  and  unquenchable 
desire  for  an  infinite  and  unbounded  good,  to  be  found 
nowhere  but  in  God,  the  Supreme  Good  itself.  Now,  a 
man  out  of  the  Church  stands  in  relation  to  salvation,  as  a 
man  in  the  natural  order  out  of  humanity.  A  man  not  in 
humanity — not  bom  of  Adam — is  simply  no  man  at  all ; 
he  can  neither  live  a  human  life,  nor  attain  to  a  human 
destiny.  So  a  man  out  of  the  Church  is  a  man  out  of 
Christ,  out  of  the  order  of  salvation,  and  can  neither  live 
the  life  of  regenerated  humanity,  nor  receive  its  reward. 
If  we  suppose  the  order  of  regeneration  at  all,  we  must 
suppose  the  dogma,  "  Out  of  the  Church,  no  salvation." 
So  tar,  there  is  and  can  be  no  objection  to  the  dogma.  The 
only  question  here  to  be  asked  is.  Who  are  or  who  are  not 
in  the  Church  ?  or,  What  is  or  is  not  meant  by  being  out 
of  the  Church  ?  The  question  may  be  raised,  and  has  been 
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raised,  whether  the  dogma  means  or  does  not  mean  that 
salvation  is  possible  to  any  who  are  not  united  to  the 
external  or  visible  body  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  no  part  of 
our  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  answer  that  question, 
one  way  or  the  other.  No  doubt  all  who  belong  to 
what  theologians  call  the  ''soul"  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
are  united  to  Christ  in  the  regeneration  as  their  head,  are 
in  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  just  as  little  that  those  who 
die  without  being  so  united  can  never  be  saved. 

The  outward  or  visible  Church,  in  its  essential  consti- 
tution, is  no  more  arbitrary  or  destitute  of  relation  with 
Christ,  than  the  Church  internally  considered.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Christian  life  is  by  virtue  of  the  Word,  not 
merely  of  the  interior  Word,  but  also  of  the  Word  exte- 
riorly expressed.  We  may  consider  the  Word  as  the  sub- 
stantial creative  act  in  the  interior  of  the  divine  being,  by 
which  all  things  are  made,  and  without  which  nothing  can 
be  made;  but,  unless  the  Word  is  expressed,  or,  so  to 
speak,  exerted  ad  extra^  there  is  no  act  of  creation.  So  the 
Word  Incarnate,  which  is  the  Church  interiorly  and  intrin- 
secally  considered,  must  be  expressed  or  extrinsecated,  and 
this  expression  or  extrinsecation  in  the  outward  or  mimetic 
order  is  the  visible  Church.  If  we  suppose  the  Word,  and 
suppose  it  operative,  we  must  suppose  it  creating,  forming 
an  external  regenerated  societjr,  just  as  much  as,  if  we  sup- 
pose in  Adam  a  productive  principle  actualizing  itsell  suc- 
cessively, we  must  suppose  a  visible  natural  societjj^,  or 
human  society  in  the  natural  order.  If  we  suppose  a  visible 
society,  we  must  suppose  for  it  a  government  and  laws ; 
therefore  a  visible  constitution  whicn  expresses  and  realizes 
or  copies  in  the  visible  order  the  interior  and  invisible  con- 
stitution ;  and  hence  you  have  the  visible  Church,  with  the 
Pope  representing,  in  the  visible  order,  the  centre  and 
head,  which,  in  the  invisible,  is  Christ. 

The  Church  is  no  accident  or  after-thought  in  the 
Creator's  works.  Her  existence  is  not  exceptional  or 
isolated  in  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  and  is  essential 
to  the  fulfilment  of  that  plan.  Creation  is  the  extrinseca- 
tion of  the  Word  eternal  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and 
the  full  or  complete  extrinsecation  of  the  Word  requires 
the  full  and  complete  creative  act ;  and  the  full  and  com- 
plete creative  act  requires  the  Licamation,  or  hypostatic 
union  of  man  with  God,  the  finite  with  the  infinite. 
Creation  can  go  no  farther  than  the  Incarnation,  for  in  it 
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the  creature  is  raised  to  infinite  power,  and  becomes  one 
with  the  Creator.  The  Incarnation  gives  birth  to  the 
Church,  which  is,  in  some  sense,  its  continuation,  or  rather 
its  actualization  in  the  race.  Prescind  the  Church,  or 
suppose  her  to  fail,  you  suppose  either  God  to  have  had  no 
purpose  in  creating,  or  his  purpose  to  be  incapable  of  being 
effected.  If  you  suppose  creation,  and  suppose  it  such  as 
it  is,  you  must  suppose  the  Church,  and  therefore  that  she 
enters  as  necessarily  and  as  essentially  into  the  original 
plan  or  constitution  of  things,  as  man  or  any  other  exis- 
tence in  what  we  term  the  natural  ord^r.  Tlie  Church, 
then,  is  no  more  arbitrary  or  exceptional  than  js  nature 
itself ;  her  laws  are  no  more  arbitrary  or  exceptional  than 
the  laws  of  the  natural  order ;  and  she  and  nature  are  both 
constituent  and  necessary  parts  of  one  complete  and  har- 
monious whole.  The  Cnurch  is  as  necessary,  necessitate  a 
sujf/positione^  as  the  cosmos,  and  the  cosmos  itself  is  neither 
intelli^ibte  nor  explicable  without  her.  We  say  necessary, 
necessitate  a  siwpositionej  that  is,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  pleases  the  Word  to  create  ad  extra,  or  to  give  an  exter- 
nal expression  to  himself,  which  he  was  free  to  do  or  not  to 
do.  It  is  always  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  we 
are  explaining  the  Church,  showing  her  place,  her  office  in 
the  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  or  vindicating  her  claims  to 
our  love  and  obedience,  in  order  to  escape  pantheism,  or 
not  give  any  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that  God  is  a 
necessary  Creator. 

Christ  bears  to  the  Church  the  same  relation  that  Adam, 
in  the  order  of  genesis,  bears  to  the  human  family ;  and 
.  the  Church  lives  in  Christ  the  theandric  life,  as  mankind 
live  in  Adam  the  purely  human  life.  This  living  of  the 
life  of  Christ  is  what  we  call  the  Incarnation  in  the  race. 
The  Church  is  in  him,  and  he  is  in  the  Church ;  and  as  he 
is  in  the  Church,  and  is  the  Word  made  flesh — ^perfect  God 
and  perfect  (man  united  in  one  Divine  Person — she  has 
in  her  the  Word,  the  Idea,  the  Truth  {JSgo  sum  Veritas), 
and  therefore  is  and  must  be  infallible.  Her  infallibility 
is  her  permanence  or  continuance,  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
Idea  or  Word  on  the  earth. — £!^o  sum  vdbiscum.  The  Idea, 
or  the  Word,  cannot  fail,  for  it  is  God  himself ;  and  the 
Church  cannot  perish  or  fail,  unless  God  himself  should 
perish  or  fail. 

Modem  Rationalists  may  concede  this  much,  but  when 
they  do  so  they  understand  it  in  a  pantheistic  sense ;  for, 
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while  they  admit  that  the  Word  incarnates  himself  in  the 
race,  they  overlook  or  deny  that  he  incarnates  himself  in 
an  individual,  and,  by  so  (Joing,  recognize  no  proper  incar- 
nation at  all.  The  Word  was  made  flesh  in  an  individual 
man,  and  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  is  per- 
sonal or  hypostatic.  God  creates  all  existences  each  after 
its  kind.  Tne  Jcind^  the  universal  of  the  Schoolmen,  is  as 
really  created  as  the  individual,  but  never  without  the 
individual.  The  universal  is  real,  but  really  subsists  in  the 
particular,  and  the  particular  subsists  in  the  universal. 
Never  is  there  the  one  without  the  other.  There  is  no 
universal  man  without  an  individual  man,  and  no  individ- 
ual man  without  the  universal  man.  Through  the  Incar- 
nation there  is  created  a  new  order  of  life,  which  we  call 
the  "theandric"  life ;  but  this  order  of  life  must,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  analogies  of  creation,  be  created  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Hence  Christ  is  termed  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man, — perfect  man,  because  in  him  humanity  is  complete, 
and  humanity,  like  every  other  genus,  is  completed  only  in 
the  individual.  Hence  we  say  tne  Incarnation  is  properly 
and  primarily  the  assumption  by  the  Word  of  an  individual 
man,  or  of  man  individuated.  The  union  between  the  Word 
and  the  individuated  man  is  hypostatic  and  personal;  but 
the  union  between  the  Church  and  Christ  is  not  individual, 

1)ersonal,  or  hypostatic,  but  a  union  which,  while  it  unites 
ler  intimately  with  him  as  her  informing  principle  and  life, 
leaves  each  of  her  individual  members  his  distinctive  per- 
sonality, and  therefore  his  distinctive  personal  activity. 

Considered  in  her  relation  to  space  and  time,  or  in  her 
work  on  the  earth,  the  Church  is  engaged  in  the  explication 
and  actualization  of  tlie  life  begotten  by  the  Word  made 
flesh,  as  men,  in  the  order  of  genesis,  are  engaged  in  the 
explication  of  Adam  or  the  potentialities  oi  numanity. 
This  explication  and  actualization  is  the  explication  and 
actualization  of  the  Idea.  It  is  twofold,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. The  external  is  the  extension  of  her  communion 
in  space,  or  geographically,  and  goes  on  by  what  is  called 
conversion  ;  the  internal  is  the  explication  and  actualization 
of  the  intuitive  Idea  in  the  order  of  reflection,  or  its  appro- 
priation and  anplication  in  the  actual  life  of  individuals 
and  society.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  in  this  twofold  ex- 
plication and  actualization,  or  in  the  internal  and  external 
evolution  of  her  principle  of  life.  Wlienever  and  wher- 
ever either  of  tliese  ceases,  she  in  the  actual  order  becomes 
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inoperative,  and  no  longer  responds  externally  to  tlie  inte- 
rior energy  of  the  Word.    Such  a  case  has  sometimes  hap- 

Eened  in  particular  countries  and  at  particular  epochs  in 
er  history.  There  are  countries  where  the  Church,  once 
living  and  vigorous,  seems  to  die  out,  either  from  external 
or  internal  causes ;  and  there  are  times  when  she  seems  to 
pause  in  her  career,  to  lose  her  hold  on  the  human  mind, 
to  be  incapable  of  progress,  and  to  show  no  signs  of  sphit- 
ual  or  of  intellectual  activity ;  when  faith  seems  eclipsed, 
charity  to  have  grown  cold,  and  her  children,  despairing 
of  the  future,  turn  toward  the  past  in  the  vain  hope  of 
restoring  its  life,  and  making  it  again  the  present.  But 
these  eclipses  of  faith  are  never,  and  can  be  never  more 
than  partial ;  and  the  losses  on  one  side  are  usually  re- 
paired on  another ;  for  her  Ideal  life  is  immortal  and  uni- 
versal in  its  principle,  intrinsecally  active,  and  can  never 
cease  wholly  to  find  in  her  activity  an  outward  expression 
and  realization. 

The  condition  of  the  internal  explication  and  actualiza- 
tion of  the  Word  in  the  life  of  men  is  the  same  as  that  of 
all  intellectual  explication  and  application  of  truth.  Phi- 
losophy teaches  us  that  all  truth  in  its  principle  is  given  us 
in  the  primitive  intuition,  in  the  Divine  judgment^  "Bdng 
creates  existences,"  affirmed  by  God  himselt  to  us,  creating 
our  intelligence,  and  presenting  all  truth  as  its  object. 
But  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  perceiving  by  its  own 
act  the  truth  immediately  in  the  intuition ;  for  this  would 
be  seeing  the  truth  in  itself,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone.  If  we  could  take  the  truth  from  its  intuitive  pre- 
eentation,  immediately  see  or  apprehend  it  in  itself,  our 
intelligence  would  be  the  equal  of  the  Divine  intelligence, 
and  our  intelligencing  would,  like  his,  generate  the  W  ord 
and  be  identical  with  it.  Li  consequence  of  our  finiteness, 
it  is  not  enough  that  the  truth  be  intuitively  presented  ;  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  also  sensibly  re-presented.  Here- 
after we  may  be  able,  by  virtue  of  our  supernatural  union 
with  God,  to  see  truth  directly,  without  the  reflex  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  without  sensible  representation ;  but 
at  present,  at  least,  we  can  see  and  know  the  Word  only  as 
expressed.  Without  its  external  expression  the  Ideal  is 
intuitively  present  indeed,  but  cannot  be  explicated  and 
appropriated  by  our  intelligence.  This  external  expression 
of  truth  is  the  external  word  or  language. 

Kow,  Christ  in  the  Church  is  intuition,  and  intuition  is 
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the  permanent  presence  of  truth,  and  of  all  truth.  But 
this  truth  becomes  ours  only  through  our  act ;  and  our  act 
is  an  act  of  reflection.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  the  appro- 
priation and  possession  of  truth  by  us,  that  it  should  not 
only  be  presented  intuitively,  but  that  it  should  be  repre- 
sented tnrough  the  medium  of  language,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  reflection.  The  Church  lives,  evolves,  and 
applies  the  ideal  truth,  therefore,  only  by  the  union  of  the 
word  speaking  and  of  the  word  spoken.  The  word  spoken 
is  revelation  or  external  tradition.  Revelation  or  tradition 
taken  alone,  severed  from  ail  relation  with  the  internal  tra- 
dition or  Christian  intuition,  would  be  dead,  or  would  be 
useless  for  us ;  because  it  would  hav€  no  connection  or  pos- 
sible relation  with  the  principle  of  our  interior  life  and 
activity ;  there  would  be  in  us  no  power  to  receive  it,  to 
apprehend  it,  to  understand  it,  or  to  apply  it,  that  is,  to 
use  it  in  the  evolution  of  truth.  It  might  as  well  be  pre- 
sented to  an  ox  or  a  horse,  as  to  a  man.  Yet,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  practical  understanding  and  expli- 
cation of  the  intuition.  We  cannot  hear  the  work  speaking 
unless  we  hear  also  the  word  spoken.  In  addition,  then, 
to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  ideal,  as  having  all 
truth  in  her  intuition,  she  must  be  infallible  in  preserving 
in  its  unity  and  integrity  the  word  spoken,  or  language, 
which  is  the  medium  of  all  reflection.  It  is  only  on  me 
condition  of  this  infallibility  that  the  Church  can  exist  or 
fulfil  her  office  in  the  explication  and  actualization  of  the 
theandric  life,  or  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence  in  creation 
be  realized. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  on  our  guard  against  mis- 
understanding this  infallibility,  against  extending  it  beyond 
matters  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  or  appljMng  it  in  a 
sphere  in  which  it  has  no  existence.  Tliis  infallibility  ex- 
tends only  to  the  ideal,  or  the  preservation  of  the  ideal,  in 
so  far  as  represented  by  language,  or  what  we  call  the  word 
spoken.  It  does  not  extend  to  tlie  evolution,  the  appropria- 
tion, or  actualization  of  the  ideal  by  the  human  mind.  Dog- 
mas are  infallible,  and  the  Church  infallibly  preserves  them ; 
but  the  dogmas  are  all  ideal,  that  is^  contain  not  the  truth  as 
appropriated  and  actualized  by  us,  but  the  principle  or  prin- 
ciples to  be  by  us  developed,  appropriated,  actualized,  in  our 
own  understanding  and  life.  For  after  the  Church  has  pro- 
claimed to  us  infallibly  the  infallible  dogma,  we  must  still 
ask.  What  are  its  contents  ?  or,  What  does  it  mean  ?  This  ques- 
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tion  the  Church  does  not  answer  by  her  infallible  auAority 
save  negatively,  or  so  far  as  to  prevent  us  from  losing  on  the 
one  hand  the  ideal  truth  it  contains,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
superintelligible  which  it  aflBrms.  Beyond  this  there  re- 
main freedom  and  scope  for  the  activity  of  our  own  minds, 
and  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  examination. 

We  have  stated  that,  though  in  a  general  or  generic  sense 
Christ  is  incarnated  in  the  race,  his  incarnation  in  the  race 
is  not  a  personal  or  hypostatic  union  between  God  and  men. 
Our  personal  and  individual  activity  remains,  and  must  be 
asserted,  unless  we  would  fall  into  pantheism,  the  greatest 
of  all  sophisms.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Incarnate  Word,  or  rather  is  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Word  itself,  does  not,  then,  extend  to  our  per- 
sonality, take  away  that  personality,  deprive  us  of  our 
liberty  of  mind,  or  suppress  our  proper  numan  activity. 
The  ideal  Church  is  infallible,  but  the  individual  members 
who  compose  the  exterior  body  of  the  Church  have  no 
privilege  of  infallibility,  and  are  liable  to  err  both  in  their 
understanding  and  application  of  catholic  truth.  The  in- 
fallibility  of  the  Church,  then,  neither  excludes  individuals 
of  whatever  rank  or  dignity  in  the  Church  from  error  in 
the  reflex  or  practical  order,  nor  does  it  deny  or  supersede 
the  necessity,  in  all  who  would  comprehend  and  know  the 
truth,  of  personal  activity  and  private  examination. 

Catholics  have  not  always  been  just  in  their  criticisms 
on  what  they  call  the  private  interpretation"  asserted  by 
Protestants.  The  error  of  Protestants  is  not  in  asserting 
the  right  of  private  interpretation,  or  the  examination  and 
interpretation  for  themselves  of  the  doctrines  or  truth  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  use  their  reason  to 
ascertain  in  the  best  way  in  their  power  the  real  meaning 
of  the  language  of  Scripture ;  we  do,  and  are  obliged  to  do, 
unless  we  would  remain  intellectually  dead,  the  same  thing 
in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  definitions  of  the  Church. 
We  can  here  no  more  dispense  with  examination  and  per- 
sonal understanding  than  tliey  can.  In  this  respect  neither 
they  nor  we  are  to  be  blamed.  But  the  diflference  between 
them  and  us  is  very  great.  They  deny  the  Living  Tradition 
of  the  Church,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  is  found  the 
key  to  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  have  no 
infallible  teacher  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  prevent 
them  from  ruining  the  dogma,  losing  the  Idea  the  Christian 
is  evolving,  or  explaining  away  the  superintelligible,  that 
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is,  the  mysteries,  only  analogically  intelligible  to  our  rea- 
son, and  from  falling  into  complete  rationalism,  whence  the 
declension  to  pantheism  is  easy  and,  in  fact,  inevitable.  We 
by  means  of  tlie  Church,  which  preserves  the  Idea  in  its  in- 
tegrity, and  supplies  us  the  living  Catholic  tradition,  have  a 
sure  protection  against  either  of  these  errors.  The  Church, 
by  renewing  her  definitions  whenever  occasion  demands, 
preserves  the  unity  and  integrity  of  language  or  the  exter- 
nal word,  and  by  her  own  interior  life  and  instinct,  in 
which  all  her  members  to  some  extent,  if  really  her  mem- 
bers, participate,  prevents  us  from  losing  the  Idea,  or  break- 
ing the  internal  continuity  of  Catholic  life. 

Understood  in  this  way,  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
and  the  freedom  and  activity  of  the  human  mind  are  seen 
to  be  not  contradictories,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  sim- 
ply contraries  reconcilable  one  with  the  other,  and  capable 
of  coexisting  in  dialectic  union  and  mutual  harmony.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  authority  and  liberty ;  they  are  con- 
traries, but  not  contradictories;  each  has  its  appropriate 
sphere,  and  the  sphere  of  neither  excludes  that  of  tne  other. 
The  bugbear  conjured  up  on  this  subject  grows  out  of  a 

Santheistic  error,  which  absorbs  the  human  element  in  the 
iviiie,  and  overlooks  or  denies,  what  the  Catholic  doctrine 
asserts,  that  the  two  natures  are  united  by  the  Licamation 
in  one  Person,  but  remain  forever,  without  confusion  or 
mixture,  two  distinct  natures.  The  divine  element  in  our 
religion  never  absorbs  the  human ;  the  human  element  al- 
ways remains,  and  always  must  remain ;  and  consequently 
there  remains,  and  always  must  remain,  a  sphere  of  liuman 
activity. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  even  in  some  Catholics  to 
extend  authority  so  far  as  to  exclude  human  liberty,  as 
amongst  non-Catholics  there  is  a  much  stronger  tendency 
to  extend  liberty  so  far  as  to  exclude  authority.  Both 
tendencies  are  wrong,  and  fatal  in  their  nature.  To  extend 
authority  so  as  to  exclude  human  liberty,  is  pantheism ;  to 
extend  liberty  so  as  to  exclude  authority,  is  license,  and, 
pushed  to  its  last  consequences,  is  nihilism.  The  authority, 
as  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  is  the  authority  of  the 
Word,  and  therefore  ideal.  It  does  not  pertain  to  individ- 
uals, and  can  never  rightfully  restrain  the  free  evolution 
and  appropriation  by  the  mind  itself  of  catholic  tmth. 
God  created  man  a  free  activity,  or  free  second  cause,  and 
therefore  is  said  to  have  created  him  "  in  his  own  image 
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and  likeness."  In  elevating  him  by  grace  to  the  theandric 
life,  it  could  never  have  been  his  intention  to  restrict  or  su- 

Sersede,  in  any  respect  whatever,  man's  original  freedom, 
he  design  oi  tlie  Gospel  is  not  to  take  away  man's  free- 
dom, but  to  confirm  it,  to  elevate  it,  and  to  assist  it  in  at- 
taining to  the  end  for  which  he  was  created.  Man  is  to 
work  out,  with  the  assistance  of  grace,  his  own  salvation. 
Authority  so  understood  or  so  extended  as  to  interfere  with 
this  free  working,  or  to  restrain  man's  spontaneous  activity, 
would  defeat  the  very  design  of  Providence,  and  prevent 
him  from  attaining  to  salvation.  The  working  would  be 
transferred  from  him  to  authority  itself,  in  whose  hands  he 
would  become  merely  passive,  and  therefore  dead.  The 
meticulous  orthodoxy  of  our  age  overlooks  this  fact,  and,  if 
it  does  not  actually  destroy  our  intellectual  life,  it  at  least 
impairs  our  intellectual  health  by  over-watchfulness  and 
over-nursing.  It  runs  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and,  in 
seeking  to  guard  against  the  license  of  the  age,  it  sup- 
presses the  natural  and  legitimate  liberty  of  tliought  and 
action.  The  consequence  is  that  truth  makes  little  or  no 
progress  amongst  us,  the  mind  remains  undeveloped,  and 
we  cease  to  be  active  and  living  men. 

The  exaggerations  of  authority  into  which  we  have  been 
driven  by  the  exaggerations  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  non- 
Catholics,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Church 
in  our  times,  of  her  inability  to  recall  tb  her  communion 
those  who  have  broken  away  from  it,  and  to  retain  her  hold 
on  the  intellect  and  consciences  of  large  numbers  of  the  cul- 
tivated brought  up  in  it.  Under  these  exaggerations,  no 
man  is  free  to  have  convictions  of  his  own,  or,  if  he  have 
convictions,  to  express  them.  The  inquirj^  is  not,  what  is 
true,  what  is  necessary,  what  is  good,  what  is  pro]>er,  but. 
What  does  authority  say  ?  or.  What  does  authoritv  permit 
to  be  said  ?  Tou  are  convinced  perhaps  that  certain  things 
are  true,  but  you  must  not  say  them,  because  authority  dis- 
approves of  them,  or  does  not  wish  them  to  be  said.  In 
this  way  the  lofty  aspirations  and  noble  instincts  of  the 
soul  afe  repressed,  life  is  stunted  in  its  growth,  and  devotion 
to  the  right,  to  the  just,  to  the  noble,  gives  way  to  a  low, 
narrow,  and  demoralizing  expediency.    The  rights  and 


puppets  in  the  hands  of  illegitimate  authoritv,  or  seek  in- 
demnification for  the  repression  of  their  nobler  nature  in 
low  cunning,  diplomatic  ails,  selfish  intrigue,  or  the  indul- 


dignity  of  manhood 
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^ence  of  the  baser  passions.  While  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  explication  and  appropriation 
of  the  Word,  either  externally  or  internally,  to  make  any 
favorable  impression  on  those  outside  of  our  communion,  or 
to  re-establisli  in  their  faith  and  love  those  already  in  it, 
who  are  conscious  of  their  manhood  and  cannot  believe 
that  the  divine  destroys  the  human  which  it  creates  and 
sustains.  It  is  very  necessary  as  it  regards  both  the  inter- 
nal and  the  external  evolution  of  catholic  truth,  that  wo 
be  as  much  on  our  guard  against  the  exaggerations  of  au- 
thority as  against  the  exaggerations  of  liberty,  and  at  least 
as  much  in  earnest  to  favor  the  evolution  of  truth  as  the 
suppression  of  error.  Truth  is  mightier  than  error,  if  you 
give  it  fair  play ;  and  its  free  and  lull  evolution  will  with- 
out any  care  or  thought  on  your  part  extinguish  it.  Truth 
suffers  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  who  are  too  afraid  of 
allowing  her  to  go  abroad,  lest  she  should  take  cold,  sicken, 
or  die. 

What  we  say  of  authority,  we  may  say  of  infallibility. 
Infallibility  is  the  prerogative  of  no  individual  in  the 
Church,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  infallibility  is  internal  in 
the  Church  as  the  theandric  race,  not  in  the  Church  as  indi- 
viduals. The  Pope  is  infallible  ex  cathedra^  that  is,  with  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  is  infallible  with  the  Pope,  though 
neither  is  infallible  without  the  other ;  for  neither  without 
the  other  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Church.  The  Pope  in- 
dividually, the  bishops  and  clergy  individually  taken,  or  in 
their  individual  capacity,  are  individuals,  and  have  no  pre- 
rogative of  infallibility,  and,  though  always  respectable, 
venerable  in  reference  to  the  office  they  fill,  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate and  Sacerdocy  essential  to  the  ver^  existence  of  the 
Church  which  they  represent,  have  infallible  authority  only 
in  the  Word  which  is  the  interior  life  of  the  regenerated 
human  race.  Their  individual  opinions  and  wishes  may 
deserve  great  weight,  and  are  always  to  be  treated  with  pro- 
found respect,  but,  in  so  far  as  they  are  onlj  their  individual 
opinions  or  wishes,  they  are  neither  authontative  nor  infalli- 
ble. It  does  not  follow,  because  I  differ  in  opinion  frdm  my 
pastor,  from  my  bishop,  or  even  from  the  Pope,  that  I  am 
wrong  and  must  give  up  my  opinion.  I  may  hold  my  opin- 
ion until  I  am  rationally  convinced  of  its  falsity  or  unsound- 
ness, unless  the  ChurcJi  herself,  acting  in  her  unity  as  the 
representative  of  the  Word,  declares  it  to  be  false,  unsound, 
or  dangerous.    Any  attempt  to  suppress  my  opinion  or  my 
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freedom  of  opinion,  in  any  other  way  is  repugnant  to  the 
real  spirit  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  is  an  indignity 
offered  both  to  my  freedom  as  a  man,  and  to  the  rights  of 
authority  itself ;  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  usurp  power  and 
play  the  tyrant.  Usurpation  offends  alike  legitimate  au- 
thority anS  those  subjected  to  it;  and  it  is  as  much  my 
right  and  my  duty  as  a  Catholic  to  resist  usurpation,  as  it 
is  to  bow  in  submission  to  the  legitimate  authonty. 

Tradition,  we  have  said,  is  both  external  ana  internal, 
and,  rightly  considered,  is  the  continuity  in  the  external 
and  the  internal  life  of  the  Church  of  the  word  speaking 
and  of  the  wo'i'd  spoken.  The  great  error  of  Protestantism 
was  that,  by  rejecting  tradition,  it  broke  the  continuity  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  thus  severed  itself  from  the  thean- 
dric  life  of  Christ.  But  if  we  take  only  the  external  tradi- 
tion prescinded  from  the  internal,  we  fall  into  an  error  of 
the  same  kind,  and  no  less  fatal.  The  external  is  the  past, 
is  the  word  that  was  spoken,  which  it  is  always  necessary 
to  preserve,  for  there  is  no  continuity  of  life  without  pre- 
serving the  past.  But  there  is  also  in  the  Church  an  inter- 
nal tradition,  or  the  continuity  of  her  internal  life,  proceed- 
from  the  immanence  of  the  Word.  The  Church  speaking 
speaks  always  according  to  this  interior  tradition,  her  pres- 
ent interior  life ;  and  as  this  life  is  a  continuous  evolution 
and  explication  of  the  Word,  it  gives  always  to  the  external 
tradition  a  broader  and  a  deeper  significance ;  it  destroys 
not  its  truth,  renders  it  not  false,  but  shows  that  there  is 
more  in  it  than  was  at  first  apprehended,  that  it  covers  a 
broader  field  or  has  a  deeper  and  richer  meaning  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  There  is  in  this  way,  or  in  this  sense,  a 
continuous  development  and  progress  of  truth  in  the  Church. 
The  true  rule,  then,  is  always  to  interpret  her  monuments 
of  tlie  past  by  her  present  life,  not  her  present  lite  by  her 
past  monuments.  Tliis  view  is  admirably  brought  out  by 
I)r.  Xewman  in  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian 
Doctrine^  and  is  a  highly  important  contribution  to  mod- 
em theology,  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
theologian.  The  denial  of  this  would  be  to  deny  to  the 
Church  catholicity  both  in  time  and  in  idea  or  truth,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  deny  that  she  is  a  living  Church. 
It  would  be  to  make  her  a  dead  Church,  as  Protestants  make 
the  external  written  word  a  dead  book.    We  must  inter- 

Eret,  therefore,  the  past  life  of  the  Church  by  her  present 
fe,  for,  though  she  is  ancient,  she  is  never  old. 
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This  doctrine  allows  ns  to  assert  for  the  Church  all  the 
liberty  or  freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  modem  civili- 
zation that  she  exercised  in  regard  to  eitlier  the  ancient  or 
the  mediaeval.  Those  who  would  confine  her  to  the  me- 
diaeval world,  or  bind  her  back  to  that  order  of  civilization 
as  the  only  Catholic  order,  or  as  the  type  of  Catholic  civili- 
zation, forget  that  she  is  a  living  Church,  overlook  her  pres- 
ent freedom,  and  impede  her  in  the  evolution  and  applica- 
tion of  catholic  truth  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
our  own  age.  Tliey  place  her  in  unnecessary  antagonism 
to  modem  progress,  and  de-catholicize  her,  and  compel  her 
to  anathematize  it.  Such  are  the  worst  ehemies  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  fact,  though  they  know  it  not,  are  hardly 
less  removed  from  Catholicity  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term, 
than  are  the  cultivated  classes  out  of  her  communion.  Cath- 
olicity does  not  and  cannot  war  with  human  progress  or 
the  progress  of  society,  for  it  is  the  principle  of  that  prog- 
ress itself,  and  not  it,  but  mistaken  and  misguided  Catho- 
lics, who  comprehend  not  the  Christian  spirit,  and  forget 
their  Church  still  lives,  that  are  opposed  to  it,  make  war 
upon  it,  and  seek  to  revive  a  civilization,  a  science,  a  litera- 
ture, an  art  which  the  human  race  has  outgrown.  Because 
religion  under  the  Roman  empire  after  Constantino  was  asso- 
ciated with  Roman  imperialism,  or  because  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  associated  with  feudalism,  with  privilege  in- 
stead of  equality,  they  imagine  practically,  if  not  theoreti- 
cally, that  it  must  always  be  so  associated,  and  that  to  asso- 
ciate it  with  any  other  order  of  civilization,  or  of  social  or- 
ganization, would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its  essential  char- 
acter, and  to  manifest  an  un-Catholic  and  an  irreligious 
tendency. 

Ilere  arises  the  conflict.    Human  society  is  progressive, 


whether  individuals  go  with  it,  or  seek  to  hold  it  back. 
Tliey  only  who  go  wiui  it  are  powerful,  for  they  have  not 
only  their  own  strength  as  individuals,  but  the  strength  of 
the  race  itself.  They  are  irresistible  in  the  natural  order, 
for  humanity  itself  works  with  them.  But  those  who  array 
themselves  against  them  have  only  their  individual  strength, 
and  are  impotent  before  them.  Now  to  attempt  to  array 
the  Church  against  them,  is  to  attempt  to  array  her  a^inst 
humanity,  and  to  place  the  "Word,  wnich  is  alike  the  life  of 
the  race  and  the  life  of  the  Church,  in  contradiction  with 
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itself.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  what  has  in  onr  times 
been  attempted  by  a  certain  number  of  our  Catholic  friends. 
They  have,  without  intending  it,  and  without  perceiving 
it,  brought  about  this  conflict,  and  effected  apparentlv  a 
divorce  between  the  Church  and  humanity,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  dissolved  Christ — against  which  the  Apostle 
admonishes  us.  They  have  sought  to  prevent  the  life  of 
the  Church  and  the  life  of  humanity  n-om  flowing  on  to- 
gether as  one  dialectic  and  harmonious  life.  A  war  is  thus 
stirred  up  between  religion  and  society,  which  is  alike  inju- 
rious to  both,  and  whicn,  but  for  human  infirmity,  human 
prejudice,  and  human  passion,  could  never  have  arisen. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  essence  or  in  the  teaching 
of  religion  ;  for  rehgion  accepts  the  earth  as  a  means,  and 
contemns,  despises,  or  wars  against  it  only  as  the  end,  or 
when  substituted  for  heaven  itself.  To  mjike  any  progress 
in  recovering  those  who  are  lost,  and  in  extending  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  over  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  misguided  Catholics  should  correct  their  mistake,  and 
learn  that  to  war  against  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  hu- 
manity is  not  a  Catholic  or  a  religious  duty ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  men  of  the  age,  who 
turn  their  backs  on  the  Church  and  on  religion,  should 
learn  that  their  social  progress  and  development  can  never 
secure  the  good  they  seek,  unless  effected  from  religious 
motives,  and  in  subordination  and  subserviency  to  the  palin- 
genesiac  destiny  of  man. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Church,  we  may  add,  depends  on  the 
game  conditions  as  the  infallibility  of  the  Church.  Iler 
sanctity  proceeds  from  the  indwelling  Word,  who  is  her 
life.  As  the  Word  is  necessarily  holy,  so  she,  as  the  Ideal 
Church,  must  also  be  holy ; — ^holy  in  her  doctrines,  in  her 
spirit,  in  her  tendency,  in  her  life  ; — ^holy  as  Christ  himself 
is  holy.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question  with  any  one 
who  really  understands  what  the  Church  is,  or  who  does  not 
confound  her  with  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals.  In- 
dividuals are  holy  by  participation  of  her  life,  or  the  Word 
immanent  within  her.  This  participation  is  by  way  of 
communion,  and  communion  is  by  way  of  the  Sacraments. 
In  this  we  see  the  necessity  and  the  significance  of  what  is 
called  the  Sacramental  System  of  the  Church.  We  must 
be  bom  into  her  life,  or  we  cannot  live  it.  We  are  bom 
into  it  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  hence  called  the  Sac- 
rament of  Regeneration.   But  life  needs  to  be  sustained. 
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All  life  is  sustained  by  assimilation,  and  the  true  Christian 
life  is  sustained  by  the  assimilation  to  our  life  of  the  thean- 
dric  life  of  the  Word  made  flesh.  This  is  done  through 
Holy  Communion,  or  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
is  tnerefore  called  the  Sacrament  of  Sustentation  or  Life. 
But,  as  our  freedom  remains,  we  may  lose  by  our  miscon- 
duct this  life,  or  interrupt  our  communion  with  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
some  means  for  recovering  this  life,  when  lost,  and  of  renew- 
ing this  communion,  when  interrupted  by  sin.  Hence  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  Sacrament  of  Kestoration  or 
Reconciliation.  Had  we  space,  we  could  go  through  with 
the  other  four  Sacraments,  and  show  that  they  are  afi  neces- 
sary provisions  for  the  origination,  the  continuance,  and 
completion  of  this  communion,  through  which  we  partici- 
pate in  the  life  of  our  Eedeemer  and  Saviour.  But  this 
whole  subject  of  the  Sacraments,  involving  as  it  does  that 
of  the  Pontificate  and  the  Sacerdocy,  is  too  vast  for  our 
present  limits,  and  we  must  reserve  it  as  the  subject  of 
future  essays,  should  it  please  God  to  give  us  strength  to 
write  and  opportunity  to  publish  them. 

Individuals  have  in  the  means  of  this  communion  with 
the  Word  all  the  means  of  sanctity,  and  are  more  or  lese 
holy  in  proportion  to  their  more  or  less  faithful  use  of  them. 
That  all  inaividuals  in  the  Church,  that  even  all  Church- 
men attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity  possible,  is  by 
no  means  pretended  ;  but  if  the  scandals  in  the  Church  are 
gi'eater,  as  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  than  in  the  world  out- 
side, it  is  because  her  type  or  ideal  of  perfection  is  higher, 
and  more  is  expected  of  Catholics  than  of  other  men.  If 
there  is  much  m  the  history  of  Churchmen  tliat  is  discred- 
itable, we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  because  they  fall 
below  the  average  of  mankind,  or  even  so  low,  but  because 
their  type  or  ideal,  with  which  we  compare  their  actual 
conduct,  is  infinitely  higher.  The  type  of  the  priest  is  the 
God-man,  the  Woini  made  flesh.  His  ideal  is  Christ ; — 
and  what  wonder  that  he  fails  frequently  to  actualize  that 
ideal  ?  What  you  note  as  scandals  in  the  clergy  would  not 
be  noted  at  all,  or  at  most  but  partially,  in  other  men ;  and, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  clergy  in  all  ages  fall 
far  below  their  type,  as  was  to  be  expected,  since  they  are 
men,  and  have  the  natural  infirmities  of  men,  a  passable 
ac^quaintance  with  history  will  satisfy  any  fair-minaed  man 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  far  above,  in  intelligence  and  virtue, 
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in  earnestness  and  sanctity  of  life,  any  other  class  of  men, 
equally  numerous,  that  can  be  selected.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  as  we  do  not  confound  individuals  with  the  Church, 
so  neither  do  we  confound  the  clergy  with  the  priesthood. 
As  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  in  no  sense  individual, 
and  in  no  sense  depends  on  the  pei^sonal  character,  intelli- 
gence, wisdom,  or  sagacity  of  individuals,  so  the  sanctity 
and  efficiency  of  the  priesthood  do  in  no  sense  depend  on 
the  individual  or  personal  merits  of  the  clergy.  We  need 
but  understand  the  real  character  of  the  Church  in  all  its 
branches,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Ileal  Presence  in 
the  Eucharist  has  a  general  as  well  as  a  particular  mean- 
ing, to  prevent  the  conduct  of  individuals,  whether  cleric 
orlaic,  from  scandalizing  us,  disturbing  our  faith,  shaking 
our  confidence  in  Catholic  truth,  or  weakening  our  devotion 
to  Christ  as  he  lives  and  manifests  himself  in  the  Church. 

We  have  opened  in  these  remarks,  we  may  say  in  con- 
clusion, many  questions  and  great  questions,  some  of  which 
would  require  even  volumes  thoroughly  to  discuss,  and  to 
render  plaiif  and  fcdly  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  Some 
of  them  we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  and  treat  more  at 
length  in  our  future  numbers.  Our*  purpose  thus  far  has 
been  not  to  settle  the  questions  we  have  raised,  nor  to  es- 
tablish by  elaborate  arguments  the  points  we  have  made. 
We  have  wished  simply  to  indicate  what,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  some  of  the  defects  in  our  ordinary  methods 
of  presenting  and  defending  Catholic  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  draw  attention  to  a  method  not  usually  adopted, 
though  by  no  means  a  contradictor^^  method,  whicn  we 
think  is  better  adapted  to  the  present  intellectual  and  moral 
state  of  the  heterodox,  whether  in  or  out  of  our  communion, 
and  which  may  be  made  more  efficacious  in  their  conversion. 
We  have  indicated,  rather  than  developed  this  method,  and 
those  to  whom  it  will  seem  a  novelty  may  fail  to  perceive 
all  its  bearings  and  capabilities,  and  therefore  condemn  it. 
All  we  ask  of  them  is  fully  to  understand  it,  and  not  to 
pass  jud^ent  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause.  Tlie 
method  is  substantially  that  by  which  we  were  ourselves 
led  into  the  Church,  and,  in  setting  it  forth,  we  are  giving 
the  link  which  unites  our  present  thought  to  that  which  lea 
us  out  of  rationalism,  and,  through  divine  grace,  brought  us 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  We  resume  the  continuity  of  our 
own  life,  uyhich  for  a  time,  we  own,  was  interrupted  by 
causes  not  necessary  here  to  specify.   We  resume  our  iden- 
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tity,  and  speak  not  merely  jfrom  a  Catholicity  we  have  put 
on,  but  from  a  Catholicity  which  we  have  assimilatea  in 
our  own  mind,  and  integrated  in  our  own  life.  This  may 
be  nothing  in  favor  of  the  line  of  argument  we  have  adopt- 
ed, but  then  it  is  nothing  against  it. 


Akt.  n. — Metropolitan  Record.  Official  Organ  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Abchbishop  of  Hew  York.  Weekly. 
October  12th,  1861,  Art.  BrovmsorCs  Review.  New 
York :  John  Mullaly,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Any  apology  due  to  our  readers  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  a  weellj^  sheet  like  that  of  the  Metroj^litan  Record^ 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  sheet  is  the  "  Official 
Organ"  of  our  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  and  that  the 
article  dpropoe  of  this  Review,  in  its  number  for  the  12th 
of  last  October,  has  been  publicly  stated,  and,*as  far  as  we 
know,  not  contradicte<J,  to  have  been  written,  dictated,  or 
at  least  insj)ired  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  himself. 
To  take  notice  of  an  article  written  by  the  ostensible  editor 
of  that  journal  would  indeed  be  a  derogation  from  the  dig- 
nit]^  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer;  but  there  can  be  no  dero- 
gation from  that  aignity  in  taking  even  the  most  formal 
notice  of  an  article  written,  or  approved,  by  so  distin- 

fuished  a  Prelate  as  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  New 
^ork.  The  respect  is  then  paid  not  to  the  weekly  news- 
paper, or  to  its  comparatively  unknown  editor,  but  to  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  and  influential  Prelates  of  the 
American  Church.  Any  remarks  by  a  writer  occupying 
so  elevated  and  so  commanding  a  position  among  Catnolies 
as  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Hughes,  even  though 
j)ubli6hed  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  deserve  the  attention, 
and  even  the  grave  consideration  of  the  Catholic  Reviewer, 
whoever  he  may  be. 

That  the  article  in  question  was  actually  written,  dic- 
tated, or  inspired  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  we 
have  no  positive  proof ;  but  it  has  been  ascribed  to  him ;  it 
bears  all  the  internal  marks  of  genuineness ;  and,  even  if 
not  actually  written  by  liim,  it  is  too  elaborate  and  too 
important  to  have  appeared  in  his  "  Official  Oi^n"  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  express  approval.    It  has  the  stamp 
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of  his  peculiar  genius,  the  well-known  characteristics  of  his 
somewnat  original  mind,  and  is  what  we  should  expect  him 
to  write  on  the  subject  discussed.  There  can,  then,  it  seems 
to  us,  fce  no  impropriety  in  assuming  it  to  be  substantially 
his,  or  in  awarding  him  the  credit  due  to  its  author. 

We  know  very  well  that  his  Grace's  authorship  of  the 
article  in  (^^uestion  has  been  gravely  disputed  by  some  of 
the  public  journals,  and  various  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  he  could  not  have  written  it.  But  to  us  none  of  these 
reasons,  however  weighty,  are  conclusive.  They  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  article,  or  the  chief  portion  of 
it  at  least,  is  a  defence  of  slavery  and  an  apology  for  the 
slave-trade ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  his  Grace,  for  no  Catholic  Archbishop 
would  or  could  defend  the  one,  or  apologize  for  the  other. 
But  tliis  conclusion  is  drawn  from  an  erroneous  assumption, 
for,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  the  article  neither 
defends  slavery  nor  apologizes  for  the  slave-trade.  His 
authorship  has  also  been  denied  on  the  ground  that  its 
style  is  deficient  in  that  dignity  and  classic  purity  always 
to  be  presumed  in  the  writings  of  an  Archbishop,  and  is  a 
closer  imitation  of  the  "slang  and  billingsgate"  of  the 
JV^ew  York  Herald  than  could  be  expected  in  a  writer  who 
for  years  was  on  no  friendly  terms  with  its  editor,  and  per- 
sistently refused  to  suffer  a  copy  of  it  to  enter  his  palace. 
But  this  imitation  is  not  so  close  as  is  pretended,  and,  even 
if  it  were,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  (Conclusive  against  his 
Grace's  authorship.  The  man  who  writes  not  merely  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  fine  writer,  but  to  produce  an  enect 
beyond  his  personal  glorj^,  adapts  his  style  to  the  under- 
standing and  taste  of  those  he  seeks  to  infiuence ;  and  it 
ma^  be  said  in  his  Grace's  defence,  if  he  indeed  wrote  the 
article,  that  he  was  writing  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
and  for  a  public  whose  taste  and  judgment  had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  formed  by  the  JfTew  Yoi*k  Herald,  and  kin- 
dred journals. 

It  has,  furthermore,  been  objected  that  the  article  could 
not  have  been  written  by  the  Archbishop,  because  it  is 
written  against  this  Keview,  the  only  Catholic  Eeview  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, a  Catholic  Archbishop  would  be  more  ready  to 
uphold  and  defend  than  to  oppose  and  denounce.  But  we 
know  no  reason  why  an  Archbishop  should  not  write 
against  this  Eeview,  as  against  any  other  periodical,  in 
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case  he  disapproves  it,  or  thinks  it  necessary  to  put  the 
faithful  or  any  portion  of  the  community  on  their  ^ard 
against  what  he  judges  to  be  erroneous  or  dangerous  m  its 
pages.  The  article,  however,  is  not  written  against  us,  or 
against  any  principle  or  doctrine  we  have  set  forth  or  main- 
tained ;  and  we  are  very  far  from  accepting  the  sympathy 
of  those  of  our  friends  who  pronounce  it  "  a  brutal  attack'' 
up<in  our  Review.  The  Archbishop,  we  believe,  has  usu- 
ally expressed  himself,  publicly  and  privately,  in  terms  of 
warm  commendation  of  this  periodical,  ana  we  have  re- 
ceived, even  since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  on 
very  respectable  authority,  the  gratifying  assurance  that  he 
has  "no  doubt  of  our  persontd  orthodoxy,"  and  that  he 
does  not  deem  it  expedient  for  either  the  Propaganda  or 
himself  to  write  any  tiling  against  us.  This  assurance 
would,  no  doubt,  be  conclusive  against  the  supposition  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  question,  if  it  were  really 
written,  or  intended  to  be  written,  against  us.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact,  as  we  trust  we  shall  soon  make  evident. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  points  on  which  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  tne  writer  of  the  article  and  our- 
selves. We  are  both  independent  thinkers ;  and  as  neither 
is  personally  infallible,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  we  should 
not  now  and  then  take  different  views,  and  fail  occasionally 
to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  grave  objection  either  to  him  or  to  ourselves. 
He  does  not  fully  Approve  every  judgment  of  ours,  any 
more  than  we  approve  every  judgment  of  his.  He  in- 
sinuates a  doubt  whether  the  answer  we  gave  in  the  first 
article  in  our  last  Review  to  various  objections  and  criti- 
cisms against  us  "  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Catholic 
portion  of  our  readers;^'  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and  we 
presume  it  is  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  or  else  he  would 
not,  as  he  does,  assert  positively  that  we  do  really  an- 
swer" them  in  "  a  way  which  is  satisfactory  to"  ourselves. 
He  says,  indeed,  of  Gioberti,  whom  many  people  admire  as 
an  able  writer  and  a  profound  philosopher :  "  he  has  writ- 
ten as  much  philosophical  trash  as  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  an  attempt  at  refutation,  here  or  there,  would  be 
only  a  multiplication  of  that  same  trash."  But  his  Grace 
ana  we  may  differ  on  a  literary  and  philosophical  question, 
or  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  "philosophical  trash,  we  pre- 
sume, without  mutual  hostility,  and  without  impeaching 
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the  orthodoxy  or  the  Catholic  standing  of  either.  He 
says,  again,  in  relation  to  our  article  on  the  Reading  and 
Study  of  the  Scriptures^  that  there  is  "  a  conglomeration  of 
opinions  on  that  subject,  all  of  which  are  antagonistic  to 
the  Catholic  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
yet  he  cannot  expect  us  to  understand  him  to  assert  any 
ant^onism  between  our  views  and  the  real  Catliolic  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  can  only  mean 
to  assert  an  antagonism  between  our  literary  sense  or  taste 
and  that  of  some  Catholics ;  for  he  is  well  aware  that  we 
entered  into  no  discussion  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  confined  our  remarks  simply  to  the 
respective  literary  merits  of  different  English  translations 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  preferred,  and  we  must  still 
prefer,  the  English  of  King  James's  Version  to  that  of  the 
Douay  Version.  If  he  does  not,  then  his  taste  in  English 
and  ours  differ,  and  there  is  an  old  maxim,  De  gustihus  non 
est  disputandum.  But  these  differences  of  taste  or  judg- 
ment are  perfectly  compatible  with  mutual  confidence  and 
esteem. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  main  portion  of  the  article  is 
directed  against  our  views  in  the  article  on  Slavery  and  the 
War,  which,  we  have  been  told,  it  refutes  in  a  masterly 
and  triumphant  manner.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  arti- 
cle is  written  d  propos  of  ours,  but  not  against  it.  It  is 
written  almost  exclusively  against  the  Abolitionists,  with 
whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  seek  to  confound  us,  and, 
if  it  objects  to  our  article  at  all,  it  is  only  as  inopportune, 
and,  as  the  writer  fears,  may  be  "  mischievous  because 
"untimely."  He  controverts  none  of  its  principles,  and 
does  little  more  than  question  the  fact  we  assert,  that  sla- 
very is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rebellion,  or  the  cause  of  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  writer  says  against  us,  "  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of 
the  war  *  *  *  happens  to  be  simply  impossible,  except 
in  the  sense  that  a  man's  carrying  money  on  his  person  is 
the  cause  of  his  being  robbed  on  the  highway  I"  But  we 
cannot  accept  this  assertion.  Cause,  strictly  taken,  is  that 
which  produces  an  event  or  thing,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  happen  or  exist.  No  man  can  doubt  that  in  this 
sense  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion  and  therefore  of 
the  War,  for  if  there  had  been  no  slavery  in  the  country, 
there  would  have  been  no  rebellion, — and  no  rebellion,  no 
war.    Even  the  writer's  own  theory  of  the  war,  which 
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attributes  it  to  Northern  abolitionism,  virtually  makes  sla- 
very its  cause;  for,  if  there  had  been  no  slavery  in  the 
country,  there  would  have  been  no  Abolitionism.  We  all 
know  that  slavery  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  contro- 
^  versy  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  is  the  real 
*  oatise  of  that  divergence  of  feeling  and  interest,  of  which 
the  civil  war  now  raging  is  the  bitter  fruit,  and  therefore, 
if  not  its  immediate,  is  at  least  its  remote  cause.  That 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  war  is  implied  in  the  public  speeches 
and  declarations  of  Southern  statesmen.  For,  whv  have 
the  South  seceded  or  attempted  to  secede  from  the  tJnion, 
and  taken  up  arms  against  the  Federal  government,  but 
because  they  asked,  and  because  the  ]Sorth  refused  to 
grant,  or,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  showed  that  it 
was  disposed  to  refuse  to  grant,  through  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, protection  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  territory 
where,  as  we  hold,  it  has  no  legal  existence  ? 

The  writer  has  been  led  to  his  conclusion  by  not  observ- 
ing that  the  war  has  been  brought  on  not  by  the  Abolition- 
ists wishing  to  rob  tlie  man  who  carried  the  money  on  his 
person,  but  by  the  North  showing  itself  determined  to 
refuse  to  suffer  the  power  of  the  Federal  government  to  be 
used  to  protect  those  who  insist  on  takmg  and  carrying 
away  other  men's  money,  and  using  it  as  Uieir  own.  No 
doubt  if  the  North  had  passively  submitted  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  suffered  its  friends  to  have  their  own 
wny  in  regard  to  it,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  and 
no  civil  war.  So,  if  the  traveller  should  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  highwayman,  but  passively  submit  to  have  his  pock- 
ets and  valise  rifled,  there  would  be  no  strife  between  him 
and  the  robber.  The  writer  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
North  is  not  the  robber  rifling  the  pockets  of  the  innocent 
traveller,  but  the  innocent  traveller  seeking  to  recover  his 
own  from  the  robber,  and  to  protect  himself  from  future 
robberies.  Tliis  slight  oversight,  which  is  no  more  than 
any  of  us  are  liable  to,  is  the  reason,  we  presume,  why  he 
]ias  differed  from  us  as  to  the  cause  of  the  war. 

His  Grace,  or  whoever  was  the  writer,  says:  "Dr. 
Brovmson  maintains  that  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  war 
is  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be,  merely  to  sustain  the 
Constitution,  government,  and  laws  of  the  country,  but 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Southeni  States that  is,  beyond 
maintaining  the  Constitution,  government,  and  laws  of  the 
country,  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  for  the  abolition  of 
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Southern  slavery.  This  proposition  he  undoubtedly  con- 
troverts ;  but  his  assertion  that  it  is  ours  must  be  regarded 
as  made  in  his  character  of  a  newspaper  writer,  and  be 
taken  in  a  newspaper  or  "Pickwickian"  sense;  for  he 
knew  very  well  that  we  had  maintained  nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  say  expressly  in  our  article:  "The  liberation  of  the 
slave  is  not  the  purpose  and  end  of  tlie  war  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  The  war  is  a  war  against  rebellion,  an 
unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion,  engaged  in  by  the  Rebels 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  a  great  Slaveholding  Re- 
public, in  which  the  labor  of  the  country  shall  be  per- 
formed bv  slaves,  either  black  or  white ;  and  if,  to  defeat 
the  Rebellion,  the  destruction  of  slavery  be  necessary,  and 
be  actually  effected,  it  will  change  nothing  in  the  character 
or  purpose  of  the  war.^^  Such  being  our  own  express  lan- 
guage, and  which  was,  undoubtedly,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
writer,  we  must,  in  simple  justice  to  him,  suppose  that  his 
real  purpose  in  attaching  our  name  to  the  offensive  propo- 
sition was  not  to  assert  it  as  ours,  but  to  assert  it  as  the  one 
he  proposed  to  controvert. 

As  to  the  proposition  his  Grace  or  the  writer  in  the 
Record  so  elaborately  controverts,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  us..  He  denies  that  the  Federal 
government  can  rightfully  carry  on  a  war  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  so  do  we  ;  and  he  concedes  that  it  has  the 
right  to  abolish  it  under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity. 


integrity  of  the  nation.  This  is  all  that  we  ourselves  have 
maintained.  The  Federal  government  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  maintain  itself,  and  the  constitutional  duty  to  main- 
tain inviolate,  as  far  as  in  its  power,  the  Union  of  these 
Statfes  formed  by  our  fathers.  It  has,  therefore,  the  right 
to  use  all  the  means  at  its  command  necessary  to  maintain 
this  right  and  to  fulfil  this  duty.  If  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very is  necessary  to  this  end,  it  has  the  right,  and  is  bound, 
to  abolish  it.  llis  Grace's  "  OflScial  Organ"  concedes  all 
this.  It  does  not  oppose  the  liberation  of  the  slave;  it 
does  not  oppose  his  liberation  by  the  Federal  government 
as  a  necessary  means  to  a  lawful  end,  but  only  as  an  end 
in  itself.  Hence  it  says  :  "  In  the  progress  of  the  war  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  what  turn  events  may  take  in  the  South 
under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity ;"  and  again,  after 
asserting  tne  legal  right  of  the  planter  to  hold  slaves,  it 
says :  "it  is  only  under  pressure  of  military  necessity  dur- 
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ing  a  war  that  even  the  Federal  government  or  the  Federal 
troops  would  have  any  right  to  deprive  him  of  his  lands  or 
of  his  servants."  This  is  very  true,  but  it  plainly  implies 
that  such  pressure  of  military  necessity  is  possible,  and  that 
under  it  the  planter  may  rigntfully  be  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vants or  slaves.  This  is  all  we  have  assorted,  and  all  we 
pretend  to  assert ;  and  we  therefore  maintain  that  the  article 
in  the  Record  was  not  written  against  us,  or  intended  to 
controvert  our  position  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  recognize  under  the  war  power  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave,  and  to  call  upon  him,  if  it  judges  proper, 
to  assist  it  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 

Undoubtedly,  his  Grace  and  we  differ  as  to  the  fact 
whether  the  pressure  of  military  necessity  actually  exists 
or  not.  He  honestly  believes  that  there  is  as  yet  no  such 
military  necessity  as  would  justify  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  under  the  war  power.  He,  we  presume,  believes  it 
still  practicable  to  save  both  slavery  and  the  Union,  and 
therefore  tliat  the  recognition  of  the  slaves  as  freemen  is  not 
called  for,  and  would  oe  manifestly  unlawful.  We  think 
differently.  We  think  that  persistence  in  the  effort  to  save 
the  Union  without  calling  the  slaves  to  our  assistance  must 
result  in  the  destniction  of  the  Union  and  the  complete 
success  of  the  C'Oiifederates.  There  is  here,  no  doubt,  a 
wide  difference  of  judgment  between  us.  Events  may  prove 
that  he  is  right  and  we  are  wrong ;  they  may  also  prove 
that  he  is  wrong  and  we  are  right.  Each  of  us  makes  up,  and 
must  make  up  his  judgment  from  the  faXjts  and  probabilities 
in  the  case,  and  neither  he  nor  we  can  form  or  pretend  to 
form  an  absolutely  infallible  judgment  on  the  subject.  But 
there  is,  however,  this  difference  between  our  respective 
judgments :  if  ours  be  acted  on  and  found  erroneous,  the 
most  serious  consequence  would  be  that  four  millions  of 
people,  who  like  ourselves  are  of  the  human  race,  and  for 
whom,  as  well  as  for  us,  our  Lord  was  incarnated,  suffered 
and  died  on  the  Cross,  would  be  converted  from  slaves  to 
freemen  ;  while,  if  his  should  be  acted  upon  and  prove  to 
be  faulty,  the  consequence  would  be  that  rebellion  would 
be  successful,  the  laws  would  be  trampled  under  foot,  the 
Constitution  would  be  overthrown,  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion itself  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  liberW  so  prized 
by  our  fathers,  and  from  which  the  friends  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world  have  hoped  so  much,  would  in  all 
probability  be  rendered  henceforth  forever  impossible  on 
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this  continent.  Evidently,  then,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  Administration  should  err  with  us  than  err  with  him. 

We  are,  we  grant,  opposed  to  slavery  in  any  and  every 
form  ;  but,  if  we  believed  it  practicable  to  secure  the  end 
and  purpose  of  the  war, — the  maintenance  and  defence  of 
our  Constitution  and  government,  which  imply  the  main- 
tenance and  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union, — without  abolishing  slavery,  or 
calling  the  slaves  to  our  assistance,  our  respect  for  legal 
forms  and  vested  rights  would  compel  us  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  Federal  government  or  any  branch  thereof,  to  declare 
them  free.  We  urge  their  liberation  only  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, a  measure  necessary  to  save  the  nation,  justified  and 
called  for  by  military  necessity.  We  believe  it  necessary 
to  save  the  integi*ity  of  the  nation,  to  put  down  effectually 
rebellion  in  the  slaveholding  section  of  the  Union.  On  this 
ground,  we  urge  it ;  that  is,  as  a  means  necessary  to  secure 
a  lawful  end,  but  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  as  an  end  which 
CJongress  or  the  Administration  might  legally  attempt  to 
effect  in  ordinary  times  with  or  without  war.  As  a  neces- 
sary means  to  such  an  end  his  Grace  concedes  that  it  would 
be  lawful,  and  should  be  adopted ;  but  he  is  apparently 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  necessary  as  a  means,  and  that  the 
•Union  can  be  restored,  and  peace  re-established  without 
resortinff  to  it.  Although  we  think  him  wrong,  he  may  be 
ripht.  It  may  be  that  loyal  blood,  and  loyal  treasure,  and 
Northern  skill  and  bravery  will  prove  amply  suflScient  to 
put  down  the  Rebellion  without  recognizing  the  slaves  as 
freemen,  and  availing  ourselves  of  their  services  and  sym- 
pathies, and  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  Union  and 
slavery  may  continue  to  exist  together.  If  so,  we  shall 
^orj  m  the  generosity  and  bravery  of  the  loyal  States,  and 
rejoice  that  the  Union  is  restored,  and  make,  as  we  have 
heretofore  made,  no  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  action 
of  the  Federal  government.  We  shall  regret  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery,  but  shall  stir  up  no  war  for  its  abolition. 
We  shall  console  ourselves  and  the  poor  negroes  as  well  as 
we  can  with  the  scathing  lines  of  the  poet : — 

"  Tet,  yet,  degraded  men  I  th'  expected  day, 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away ; 
Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion  ask  you  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  give  Scripture  for  the  deed." 

His  Grace  very  properly  maintains  that  Catholics  have 
not  enlisted  and  w.ll  not  enlist  in  a  war  for  the  abolition  of 
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slavery,  and  we  fully  agree  Mrith  him  when  he  asks  in  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  strains : 

"  Was  it  for  this  our  dauntless  soldiers  fell  in  battle !  Was  it 
for  this  that  many  of  them,  together  with  their  brave  officers,  are 
now  pining  awav  in  the  captivity  of  a  Southern  dungeon  ?  Take, 
for  instance.  Colonel  Corcoran  and  his  gallant  fellow-prisoners  of 
the  69th.  Was  it  for  this  that  Cameron  fell  on  the  battle-field, 
without  any  friendly  eye  to  gaze  on  his  countenance  whilst  he  lay 

"  '  Like  a  wBrrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him  I* 

Was  it  for  this  that  the  noble-hearted  and  gallant  Ward  was,  we 
might  say,  assassinated  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel  f  Was  it  for  this 
that  the  unyielding  patriot  and  heroic  commander  of  Fort  Sumter, 
as  well  as  the  equally  heroic  Mulligan  at  Lexington,  no  less  than 
the  brave  General  Lyon  who  fell  on  the  field,  were  so  cruelly  neg- 
lected and  left  to  their  (ate  until  reinforcements  came  too  late  f 
Was  it  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  abolitionism  that  these  noble  war- 
riors, and  thousands  of  less  distinguished  names,  have  already  given 
their  lives,  as  they  imagined,  for  the  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  f " 

But  neither  was  it,  we  may  add,  to  defend  slavery,  or  to 
protect  the  property  of  rebel  masters  in  their  slaves,  thatt 
those  brave  men  fell,  or  languish  in  Southern  prisons.  Cath- 
olics, at  least  foreign-bom  Catholics,  are  not  pro-slavery 
men,  and  if  many  of  them  have  been  found  opposed  to 
abolitionists,  it  has  been  from  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  not  from  any  love  for  slavery 
itself,  or  wish  to  see  it  perpetuated  here  or  elsewhere.  The 
great  body  of  our  German  population,  it  is  well  known,  are 
strongly  anti-slavery ;  and  there  are  no  people  on  earth 
whose  heart  beats  more  warmly  or  vividly  for  liberty,  or 
which  has  a  deeper  horror  of  slavery,  than  the  Catnolic 
Irish.  Catholics  by  their  religion  are  inspired  ^vith  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  with  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  know  that  they  may  never  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  They  have  believed  it  far  better  for 
the  interests  of  liberty  and  humanity  to  endure  the  exist- 
ence of  negro-slavery  in  our  Southern  States,  than  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  it  by  unconstitutional  means,  or  by  means 
which  would  endanger  tlie  safety  of  the  Union  and  the 
integrity  of  the  nation.  But,  judging  them  by  ourselves, 
and  we  may  so  judge  them,  for  the  same  heart  that  beats 
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in  our  bosom  beats  no  less  warmly  in  theirs,  they  will  not 
hesitate  a  moment  when  they  see  that  the  alternative  is 
presented,  that  either  slavery  or  the  TInion  must  go  by  the 
board,  to  say,  and  to  say  with  an  emphasis  not  to  be  mis- 
taken :  "  Let  slavery  perish,  but  the  Union — it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved." 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  sentiment  of  his  Grace  himself. 
Though  not  bom  in  the  country,  he  has  so  long  lived  in  it 
that  he  feels  that  it  is  his  own  native  land,  and  takes  his 
stand  for  the  Union  against  the  Southern  Slaveholding  Re- 
bellion. No  doubt  he  treats  the  Rebels  with  tenderness, 
for  he  comes  of  a  nation  in  which  rebellion,  or  what  Eng- 
land treats  as  rebellion,  has  been  chronic  for  nearly  eight 
centuries  ;  still  more,  because  his  ministry  is  one  oi  peace 
and  love,  and  he  looks  to  the  future  peace  and  harmony 
between  Catholics  of  the  North  and  Catiiolics  of  the  South ; 
but  he  still,  as  a  right  loyal  citizen,  insists  that  the  Rebel- 
lion must  be  put  down,  and  that  private  friendships  and 
private  interests,  if  need  be,  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  the  country.  He  opposes  the  Abolitionists  indeed,  but 
he  does  not,  as  it  has  been  charged  against  him,  defend 
slavery.  He  is  a  Catholic  Prelate,  and  declares  true  our 
proposition  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to  sla- 
Tery."  He  is  a  man,  and  says :  We  are  not  the  friends 
of  slavery.    If  it  were  still  to  be  introduced,  we  would 


as  "  a  calamity,  and  speaks  of  American  slavery  as  "  ter- 
rific." He  objects  to  it  on  the  score  of  morality,  the  dis- 
respect by  the  masters  of  "  the  marriage  bond  creating  man 
and  wife  among  slaves,"  the  breaking  up  "  of  families,  the 
selling  of  the  husband  in  one  direction,  tne  wife  in  another, 
whilst  their  children  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  high- 
est price  oflfered  from  .any  point  of  the  compass."  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  he  is  not  favorable  to  slavery,  that  he 
regards  it  as  an  evil,  the  introduction  of  which  should  be 
resisted  d  outrance.  Certainly,  then,  he  would  not  make, 
nor  urge  others  to  make  war  in  its  defence,  or  condemn 
honest  folk  for  simply  wishing  to  abolish  it.  If  he  speaks 
now  and  then  apparently  in  its  favor  or  extenuation,  he 
does  so  not  because  he  approves  it,  but  because  he  regards 
its  abolition  as  impracticable,  or  the  evil  as  irremediable. 
"  The  Church,"  he  says,  "  is  opposed  to  slavery,  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  she  is  opposed  to  the  calamities  of  human 
life,  which  she  has  no  power  to  reverse."    Believing  it  an 
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irreversible  calamity,  an  irremediable  evil,  an  evil  which 
is  fixed  upon  us  forever,  he  seeks,  very  wisely  and  justly, 
to  reconcile  us  to  its  existence.  To  this  end  he  shows,  on 
the  one  hand,  its  redeeming  features,  and,  on  the  other, 
that,  however  terrific  a  calaraitv  it  may  be,  "  it  is  not  alien 
from  the  condition  of  mankina  in  general,"  that  it  is  only 
one  of  those  calamities  which  original  sin  has  entailed  upon 
mankind,  and  therefore  to  be  borne  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation. It  is  always  the  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to 
reconcile  himself  and  others,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  inevitable  evils,  and  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
what  cannot  be  cured,  trusting  that  the  wrong  will  be  made 
right,  and  full  indemnification  be  granted  in  another  and  a 
better  world.  Tliis  is  pious,  is  wise,  is  just,  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  really  incurable  evils,  and  implies  no  approbation 


His  Grace,  we  doubt  not,  would,  could  he  see  any  legal 
and  practicable  way  in  which  slavery  could  be  abolished 
without  entailing  a  greater  evil  than  itself,  not  only  be  will- 
ing to  see  it  abolished,  but  would  earnestly  engage  in  the 
^reat  and  noble  work  of  abolishing  it.  He  is  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and,  like  nis  Church,  in  earnest  to 
remove  every  evil  that  is  removable.  "  Tlie  Church,"  we 
said  in  our  article,  and  he  will  not  deny  it,  "  has  tolerated 
slavery  where  she  lacked  the  power  to  abolish  it ;  but  her 
whole  history  proves  that  she  sets  her  face  against  it,  and 
uses  all  the  means  at  her  disposal,  without  shocking  the 
public  peace,  or  creating  tumults  and  disorder,  to  prepare 
the  slave  for  freedom,  and  to  secure  his  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion." The  Church  never  enjoins  resignation  to  evils  which 
are  removable,  and  she  never,  whatever  too  many  of  her 
children,  whether  cleric  or  laic,  may  do,  tolerates  any  evil 
which  she  has  the  power  to  remove  without  creatmg  a 
greater  evil.  Resignation  to  evils  which  afflict  our  breth- 
ren, or  even  ourselves,  when  not  voluntarily  assumed  as 
penances,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove  them,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  either  a  human  or  a  Christian  virtue. 
Catholicity  requires  us  to  love  all  men  as  our  brethren,  and 
to  labor  earnestly  and  perseveringly  for  the  good  of  soci- 
ety, the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  freedom  and  manly 
development  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  pious 
affections  and  the  ascetic  virtues.  The  latter  we  are  to  do, 
but  not  in  doing  it  to  leave  undone  the  former.  For  he 
who  says  he  loves  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  liar  and 
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the  truth  is  not  in  him.  All  this  his  Grace  knows  far  bet- 
ter than  we  do,  and  we  must  therefore  presume  that,  were 
he  to  see  his  way  clear,  he  would  labor  as  earnestly  and  as 
persistently  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  would  any  of 
those  Abolitionists  themselves,  against  whom  he  so  vehe- 
mently directs  his  cutting  irony  and  his  biting  sarcasms. 
To  say  less  would  be  to  doubt  his  Catholic  spirit,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  religion  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  so 
bright  an  ornament  and  so  illustrious  a  champion. 

His  Grace,  in  opposing  the  Abolitionists,  does  not  oppose 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  slavery  and 
seek  its  abolition.  He  opposes  them,  as  we  understand 
him,  on  the  ^ound  that  they  fail  to  recognize  the  right  of 
property  which  the  law  secures  to  the  master  in  his  slave, 
that  they  seek  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  unconstitutional 
means,  and  that  their  success  would  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Union,  and  work  no  real  benefit  to  the  slaves  them- 
selves. On  this  same  ground  we  ourselves  have  for  twenty 
vears  objected  to  them,  and  opposed  their  movements. 
I'his  ground  of  opposition  is  legitimate,  and  implies  no 
approbation  of  slavery  itself.  Tne  only  fault  with  it  is, 
that  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  true  in  its  more  essential  parts. 
It  is  inopportune,  and  can  no  longer  serve  the  sacred  cause 
of  Union.  The  disruption  of  the  Union  apprehended  has 
actually  taken  place,  the  peace  of  the  Union  is  broken,  and 
the  slaveholders  cannot  be  more  embittered  against  the 
North  than  they  already  are,  and  they  can  attempt  nothing 
worse  than  they  are  now  doing.  When  the  work  was  to 
preserve  peace  and  union,  it  was  well  to  oppose  Abolition- 
ists, but  now  when  peace  and  union  are  broken,  and  the 
work  is  to  restore  them,  such  opposition  is  mistimed  and 
altogether  misplaced.  It  creates  divisions  amongloyal  cit- 
izens, and  weakens  our  strength  to  put  down  the  Kebellion. 

After  all,  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  we  can  object  to 
the  principle  of  abolitionism  or  tlm  end  it  seeks ;  for  we 
both  believe  slavery  an  evil,  a  wrong,  opposed  by  the 
Church,  and  as  men  and  Catholics  must  believe  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  abolished  in  case  it  can  be  legally  and  consti- 
tutionally. We  can  really  object  to  Abolitionists  only 
their  too  little  respect  for  the  alleged  right  of  property  in 
man  and  for  legal  forms  and  constitutions.  Their  error 
was  not  in  seeking  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  in  seeking 
it  by  improper  and  unjustifiable  means.  This  is  all  that 
we  can  say  against  them,  for  neither  he  nor  we  do  or  can 
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wish  the  perpetuation  of  negro-slavery.  The  negro,  as  we 
never  cease  to  repeat,  is  a  man,  a  man  of  the  same  race 
with  ourselves.  He,  like  us,  belongs  to  the  genus  homo, 
and  all  men  are  members  of  the  b(xiy  of  humanity  in  the 
natural  order,  as  all  Christians,  in  the  regeneration,  are 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  one  of 
another,  and  no  member  can  QuflFer  without  the  whole  body 
suffering  with  it. .  This  great  truth  he  and  we  must  hold. 
Both  he  and  we,  then,  must  oppose  slavery,  for  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  outrage  upon  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
man,  and  even  an  outrage  upon  the  Creator  himself^  whose 
image  and  likeness  it  deoases  and  disfigures  in  his  creature. 
But  the  Abolitionists  are  not  now  seeking  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  any  illegal,  improper,  or  imjustifiable  means. 
They  ask  no  violation  now  of  the  Constitution,  and  waive 
the  question  of  property,  for  the  slaveholders  by  their  rebel- 
lion have  forfeited  whatever  right  the  law  secured  to  them 
as  loyal  citizens.  They  are  contented  to  accept  abolition 
under  the  war-power,  as  a  military  necessity.  There  is, 
then,  no  longer  any  solid  reason  for  warring  against  them. 

Grant,  as  his  Grace  alleges,  that  the  Abolitionists  or 
some  of  them  have  said  hard  things  against  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;  they  have  done  so  onl v  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Constitution  was  in  the  way  of  redress- 
ing what  they  and  we  also, regard  as  a  great  moral,  social, 
and  political  wrong.  They  have,  however,  .confined  their 
opposition  to  words ;  they  nave  never  risen  in  rebellion,  or 
labored  to  induce  others  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
Constitution.  Tliey  have  never  made,  and  never  proposed 
to  make  war  on  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  emancipating  the 
slaves.  Tliey  have  used,  and  they  propose  to  use  against 
slavery  only  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  which 
Congress  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  itself  to  make 
any  law  against.  They  may  have  said  or  may  have 
written  and  printed  many  foolish,  many  imprudent,  or 
many  unpleasant,  or  even  incendiary  words  against  slave- 
holders and  pro-slavery  men ;  but  they  are  not  and  never 
have  been  guilty  of  treason.  Treason,  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  consists  only  "  in  levy- 
ing war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort."  The  Abolitionists  have  never 
done  this ;  they  have  never  levied  war  against  the  United 
States ;  they  have  never  adhered  to  their  enemies,  or  given 
them  aid  or  comfort.   The  raid  of  John  Brown  and  his 
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band  into  Vir^ia  is  no  exception  to  this  statement.  John 
Brown  and  his  handful  of  adherents  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility,  without  the  approval  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  bodjr  of  Abolitionists,  as  well  as  contrary 
to  their  avowed  principles  and  mode  of  abolishing  slavery. 
That  they  sympathized  with  the  end,  to  wit,  the  freedom 
of  the  slave,  is  no  doubt  true;  that  they  believed  John 
Brown's  motives  were  good,  is  possible ;  that  they  approved 
the  means  he  adopted  is  untrue,  and  they  are  no  more  to 
be  held  responsible  for  his  action,  than  his  Grace,  who 
wished  to  see  Ireland  free,  and  generously  contributed  five 
hundred  dollars  to  purchase  her  a  shield,  but  disapproved 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  Irish  Rebellion  which  terminated  so  sadly  at  Sliev-na- 
Moninl848.  • 

His  Grace  intimates  in  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Lynch,  and 
he  or  his  "  Official  Organ"  insinuates  in  the  article  we  are 
examining,  that  the  chief  blame  of  the  present  war  rests 
upon  Northern  Abolitionists,  not  on  the  Southern  Rebels 
themselves.  We  cannot  argue  with  him  in  this ;  nor  can 
we  believe  it  wise  or  just  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  friends  of 
the  Union  to  indulge  at  the  present  time  in  violent  and 
bitter  vituperations  against  ^y  portion  of  our  loyal  citi- 
zens. That  the  New  York  Herald  should  do  this,  is  in 
character,  and  can  excite  no  surprise,  hardly  any  indigna- 
tion, for  manjjr  persons  honestly  believe  that  it  is  really  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  Secession,  and  working  as  earnestly 
for  the  success  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  now,  as  it  was 
avowedly  before  the  assemblage  of  New  York  citizens  one 
day  required  it  to  raise  from  its  office  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
That  tnose  who  for  years  gained  political  notoriety  and 
influence  by  denouncing  as  Black  Republicans  or  as  Abo- 
litionists all  who  opposed  the  extension,  of  slavery,  and 
sought  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  slave  interest,  should  continue  on  in 
their  old  way,  and  repeat  their  old  slang  phrases,  \mcon- 
scious  of  any  change  m  public  affairs,  was  to  be  expected, 
and  can  surprise  no  one.  A  change  in  them  would  oe  the 
surprising  thing.  But,  we  confess,  it  grieves  us  to  find  our 
own  Archbishop,  or  ^en  his  "Official  Organ,"  joininff 
with  them,  castigating  or  ridiculing  the  loyal  North,  and 
holding  it  up  as  responsible  for  all  the  calamities  which 
have  befallen  our  beloved  country.  We  are  grieved,  be- 
cause it,  to  some  extent,  places  our  religion  in  a  false  posi- 
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tion,  and  can  hardly  fail  seriously  to  impair  the  reputation 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  Catholics,  and  most  distin- 
guislied  and  highly  esteemed  prelates.  His  reputation,  is 
not  a  thing  to  l)e  trifled  with.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  is  dear  to  every  true-hearted  Catholic,  who 
cannot  but  be  deeply  grieved  to  find  any  thing  occurring  to 
impair  it,  or  to  lower  his  position,  or  lessen  his  influence  in 
the  American  community. 

We  are  confident  that,  in  his  war  upon  the  anti-slavery 
party,  his  Grace  has  had  no  disloyal  purpose,  has  been 
moved  by  no  improper  motive,  and  nas  had  no  wish  but  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  his  country ;  but  we  beg  his  per- 
mission to  say,  and  with  all  deference  and  respect,  that  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  to  consult  chronology,  and 
has  not  noted  with  his  usual  care  and  sagacity  the  changes 
in  the  bearing  of  great  public  questions  which  one  or  two 
years  have  eflected.  He  has  sufiered  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  adoption  of  a  policy  manifestly  behind  the 
times, — a  policy  wnich,  when  there  was  no  rebellion  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  and  no  danger  of  any  serious 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  might  have  been  judicious 
or,  at  least,  harmless,  but  which  we  fear  can  now  be  re- 
garded neither  as  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  seems  to  us 
now  fitted  only  to  give  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  were  we  to  adopt  it,  we  should  find  ourselves 
suddenly  arrested  for  treason,  and  sent  to  keep  company 
with  some  of  our  old  friends  at  Fort  Warren.  Few  things 
could  more  effectually  aid  and  comfort  the  Rebels  than  ar- 
ticles and  speeches  by  men  in  the  loyal  States  exonerating 
them,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  having  caused  the  RebeC 
lion  on  the  citizens  of  the  loyal  North,  now  in  arms  and 
pouring  out  their  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly,  and 
these  are  times  when  it  will  not  do  to  study  to  keep  up  old 
party  feuds  and  party  animosities.  These  are  times  when 
all  loyal  men  must  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
their  party  and  even  their  private  loves,  and,  what  to  most 
men  is  still  more  difficult,  tlieir  party  and  their  private  ha- 
treds ;  for  the  Union  can  be  saved  only  on  condition  that 
the  whole  North  present  an  unbroken  front  and,  to  use  a 
fine  Scriptural  expression,  march  "  as  one  man"  against  the 
enemy,  to  put  down  the  wicked  and  unprovoked  Kebellion. 
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The  South  had  never  dared  to  bring  her  conspiracy  to  a  head, 
to  appeal  from  ballots  to  bullets,  and  to  attempt  by  force 
of  arms  to  reconstruct  or  destroy  the  Union,  had  she  not 
counted  on  a  divided  North,  and  support  from  a  pjrty 
virhich  was  opposed  to  Abolition  and  even  Republicamsm, 
and  in  elections  had  always  acted  under  her  dictation,  and 
sustained  her  policy.  She  expected  to  find  opposed  to  her 
only  the  non-fighting  Abolitionists  and  the  Eepublican 
party,  who  both  together  constituted  only  a  bare  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  non-Slaveholding  States ;  and,  if 
her  expectations  in  this  respect  had  been  realized,  she 
would  m  all  probability  have  oeen  able  to  succeed.  What- 
ever, then,  tends  to  keep  the  North  divided,  and  to  prevent 
the  loyal  States  from  entering  into  the  contest  with  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  their  whole  popula- 
tion 18  really  and  undeniably  aid  and  comfort  given  to  the 
enemy,  and  is  therefore  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  virtually,  if  not  formally,  treason. 

Party  divisions,  and  especially  party  rivalries  and  ani- 
mosities, are  now  mistimed  and  mischievous.  They  weaken 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Rebels.  We  know,  and  can  afford  to  know,  till  the  Rebel- 
lion is  crushed  out,  no  party  divisions,  and  no  division  but 
that  between  Loyalists  and  Rebels.  Hushed  should  be  all 
party  strife  between  loyal  men,  and  even  the  usual  odium 
theotogicum  should  be  suppressed.  All  loyal  men,  Protest- 
ants or  Catholics,  Republicans,  Democrats,  or  Abolitionists, 
whether  black  or  white,  red  or  yellow,  who  are  prepared  to 
stand  by  our  common  country,  and  defend  it,  if  need  be, 
even  to  the  last  gasp,  are  of  our  party,  are  our  friends,  our 
brothers,  and  we  give  them  our  hand  and  our  heart.  If 
there  are  differences  between  us  to  be  settled,  we  will  ad- 
journ them  till  we  have  put  down  the  Rebellion,  saved  the 
Union,  and  made  it  sure  that  we  have  a  country,  homes,  and 
firesides  that  we  may  enjoy  in  peace  and  safety,  and,  when 
that  is  done,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those 
differences  will  have  settled  themselves,  or,  at  least  so  far 
as  personal  or  political,  not  worth  reviving.  We  must  be 
umted,  and  not  like  the  maddened  Jews  when  their  chief 
city  was  beleagured  by  the  Roman  cohorts,  and  Roman  bat- 
tering-rams were  beating  down  the  walls  of  their  Citadel, 
divided  into  factions  and  wasting  in  spilUng  each  other's 
blood  the  strength  needed  to  save  our  national  existence 
from  destruction. 

Vol.  m.— No.  L  4 
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This  is  no  time  for  an  Archbishop  or  any  other  man  to 
make  war  on  Abolitionists  and  to  crack  stale  jokes  about 
an  "  Abolition  Brigade,"  and  the  valor  or  want  of  valo»  of 
its  ^pggested  "Brigadier."  Such  things  are  "untimely  and 
mischievous."  The  very  existence  of  the  nation  is  threat- 
ened, and  threatened  not  bv  Abolitionists  or  their  sympa- 
thizers, but  by  the  slavehofding  aristocracy  of  the  South, 
and  their  dupes,  tools,  or  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  loyal 
States,~men  who  have  no  abolition  sympathies,  but  as 
strong  antipathies  to  all  Abolitionists  as  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  had  to  a  sheep,  which  made  him  say,  that  ne 
would  at  any  time  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  give  one  a 
kick.  The  danger  that  threatens  is  not  on  "the  side  of  Abo- 
litionists, but  on  the  side  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
slavery,  and  very  ordinary  wisdom  would  counsel  us,  if  we 
are  true  men,  to  face  the  danger  where  it  is,  not  where  it  is 
not.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  gain  credit  with  the  loyal 
North  by  saying  the  Union  must  be  sustained,  and  with 
the  disloyal  South  by  vituperating  Abolitionists,  and  de- 
nouncing as  abolitionists  all  who  would  not  indeed  over- 
step the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery,  but  would  abolish 
slavery  as  a  means  of  saving  the  Constitution.  No  man 
can  now  be  suflFered  to  say,  "Good  Lord,  and  Good  Devil.'' 
He  must  choose  either  the  Lord's  side  or  the  Devil's  side, 
and  take  the  consequence  of  success  or  failure : 

"  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?   Speak,  or  die  P* 

He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  No  man  can  now  be 
neutral,  and  he  who  attempts  to  serve  on  both  sides,  will  in 
the  end  be  scorned  and  rejected  by  both.  Are  you  for  the 
Union  ?  Then  you  must  be  against  the  Rebels  and  all  that 
favors  their  cause.  Are  you  not  against  the  Rebels?  Then 
you  are  against  the  Union,  and  are  no  more  a  dutiful  citi- 
zen than  he  would  be  a  dutiful  son  who  would  stand  by  as 
a  neutral,  and  see  his  own  mother  assassinated.  Neutrality 
in  a  citizen,  when  his  country  is  threatened  by  a  foreign  or 
domestic  foe,  is  virtually  treason,  and  more  despicable  than 
open  treason  itself,  for  it  lacks  the  courage  and  the  man- 
hood to  declare  itself.  We  do  not  charge  the  writer  with 
neutrality ;  we  only  fear  that  his  desire  to  keep  his  friendly 
relations  with  his  "  Southern  brethren"  has  made  him  less 
warm,  earnest,  and  decided  in  his  eflfbrts  to  save  the  Union 
than  we,  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  Catholic,  might  wish  to 
find  him. 
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Nobody  can  suspect  us  of  any  undue  sympathy  with 
Abolitionists,  for  no  man  in  the  country  has  more  steadily 
or  more  energetically  opposed  their  movements  for  the  last 
twenty  years  than  ourselves;  and  we  should  continue  to 
oppose  them  as  steadily  and  as  energetically,  if  we  be- 
lieved there  were  the  least  danger  to  the  Constitution,  or  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Umon,  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  We,  no  more  than  his  Grace,  are  prepared  to  abro- 
gate the  Constitution  in  order  to  abolish  slavery,  and  he, 
as  well  as  we,  is  prepared  to  abolish  slavery  as  a  means 
necessarjr  to  save  the  Constitution  and  the  nation  from  the 
destruction  threatened  by  the  Southern  Kebellion,  when- 
ever he  is  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  that  end.  Yet 
it  may  be  that  we  have  all  of  us  done  and  are  still  doing 
more  or  less  injustice  to  those  whom  we  have  stigmatized 
as  abolition  fanatics.  It  is  not  our  province  to  defend  the 
Abolitionists ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  as  events  are 
turning  out,  it  would  have  done  no  harm  to  have  listened 
to  them  with  less  contempt,  and  given  more  heed  to  their 
suggestions.  They  saw  clearer  than  any  of  us  the  aggressive 
strength  and  tendency  of  the  slave  power,  and  tney  felt 
more  intensely  than  any  of  us  the  gross  outrage  slavery 
itself  is  upon  the  rights  and  dignity  of  our  common  man- 
hood. To  us  they  seemed  fanatics ;  but  it  is  possible  they 
were  fanatics  only  in  the  sense  that  all  living  men  are 
fanatics  to  the  dead,  all  earnest  men  are  fanatics  to  the 
lukewarm,  all  disinterested  and  devoted  men  are  fanatics  to 
the  selfish,  and  all  heroic  men  are  fanatics  to  the  cowardly. 
Perhaps,  if  we  who  have  so  long  sneered  at  them  as  fanat- 
ics, had  studied  less  to  be  wise  and  politic,  and  been  more 
truly  living  men,  more  in  earnest  to  assert  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  our  race,  more  disinterested  and  less  selfish  in  our 
disposition  and  aims,  and  more  truly  heroic  in  our  devotion 
to  the  right  and  the  just  instead  of  the  merely  prudent  and 
the  expedient,  their  fanaticism  would  have  revolted  us  less, 
indeed  have  seemed  to  us  no  fanaticism  at  all,  and  we  been 
saved  from  the  terrible  alternative  of  either  succumbing  to 
the  slaveholding  aristocracy,  or  of  maintainiDg  our  freedom 
and  manhood  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  lives,  and  untold 
treasure.  There  are  few  men  who  are  wise  betimes,  and  to 
most  men  wisdom  comes  only  when  it  is  too  late  to  profit 
them.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  war  for  the  TJnion 
cannot  be  successftilhr  prosecuted  on  pro-slaverj^  principles ; 
and  to  us  it  is  a  "  fixed  fact"  that  we  must  give  up  either 
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slavery  or  the  Union.  Slavery  is  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  Rebels,  and  it  is  the  great  instrument  on  which 
they  rely  for  eflTecting  their  purposes ;  and  they  can  be  de- 
feated and  the  Union  cause  secured  a  triumph,  as  we  view 
the  case,  only  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  suflfering  the  war  to  be  not  in  its 
end  and  purpose,  but  in  its  incidental  effect,  a  war  of  lib- 
eration. 

Whatever  our  politicians  may  say,  whatever  the  Admin- 
istration may  fear,  whatever  our  Archbishop  may  think,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  negro-slavery,  and  there  are  few  loyal  men  amongst 
us  who  are  not  anti-slavery  men.  Though  they  will  violate 
no  constitution  or  law,  or  public  right,  in  order  to  abolish 
slavery,  they  will  engage  with  none  the  less  alacrity  in  the 
War  by  feeUng  assured  that  it  will  result  in  giving  to  the 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  millions  the  opportunity  to 
nse  from  their  degradation,  and  prove  their  manhood.  The 
conviction  that  such  a  result  will  come,  and  come  in  a  legal 
way,  as  a  means  of  defeating  and  punishing  the  public  ene- 
mies of  the  country,  will  give  additional  energy  to  our 
brave  volunteers,  nerve  them  with  ^eater  firmness  to  en- 
dure the  privations  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  fire  them  with 
more  heroic  courage  to  meet  the  foe  on  the  battle-field. 
They  will  feel  that  then  some  good  will  come,  incidentally 
at  least,  from  their  self-sacrifice,  that  thev  will  have  done 
something  more  than  preserve  the  life  of  the  nation  so  need- 
lessly endangered,  and  that,  if  they  fall,  millions  of  warm 
hearts,  free  hearts,  made  free  by  them,  will  bless  their  mem- 
ories, and  bedew  their  graves  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

O,  tell  us  not  that  these  brave  husbands,  sons,  and  broth- 
ers we  have  armed  and  sent  forth  to  the  battle  will  throw 
down  their  arms  and  retire  to  their  homes,  because,  if  they 
fiffht,  the  chains  will  fall  from  four  millions  of  slaves  I  You 
who  say  it  know  nothing  of  the  human  heart,  least  of  aU 
of  the  true  American  heart.  You  dishonor  your  own  man- 
hood ;  you  dishonor  our  common  manhood ;  you  belie  hu- 
mtm  nature  itself.  There  lives  not  the  man  in  whose  heart 
there  is  not  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  the  slightest  whisper 
of  liberty, — ^liberty,  man's  true  dignity,  man's  greatest  glo- 
ry, that  for  which  God  himself  descended  to  eartii,  and  as- 
sumed flesh  to  secure  to  him, — ^liberty,  for  which  humanity 
everywhere  pants  as  the  thirsty  hart  for  the  water-brook, 
and  for  whicn  she  never  ceases  to  struggle,  and  leaves  her 
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pathway  through  the  "ages  red  with  the  blood  and  white 
with  the  bones  of  its  martyrs.  Tell  us  not  that  men  will  fight 
only  for  legal  technicalities  and  parchment  formulas.  They 
will  no  more  fight  for  these  than  for  so  much  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing-floor,  unless  as  a  means  necessary  to  se- 
cure liberty, — liberty  for  themselves,  liberty  for  their  wives 
and  children,  and,  if  they  have  any  sense  of  their  true  hu- 
manity, liberty  for  all  men  and  for  all  times. 

We  know  verjr  well  that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 
some  minds,  assiduously  cultivated  under  Southern  inspi- 
ration, against  all  men  and  parties  avowing  anti-slavery 
sentiments,  affecting  a  certain  number  even  of  the  ofiicers 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  prejudice  has  gone  far  to  par- 
alyze both  arms  of  the  service,  and  has  had  some  influence 
in  depriving  it  of  several  of  its  ablest  and  most  accom- 
plished officers,  who  have  been  induced  by  it  to  regard  the 
Kepublican  party  as  low,  ungentlemanly,  and  plebeian,  and 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  serve  the  Union, 
which  had  nursed,  fed,  and  educated  them,  under  a  Eepub- 
lican  administration.  This  has,  no  doubt,  operated  unfa- 
vorably to  the  Union  cause ;  but  as  the  prejudice  is  unjust, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  it  cannot  long  survive,  and 
can,  after  all,  affect  only  those  who  are  influenced  more  by 
artificial  society  than  by  the  natural  sentiments  of  human- 
ity. Even  the  slaveholders  love  liberty,  and  themselves 
feel  that  slavery  is  unjust,  and  loathe  it  even  while  they  arm 
to  defend  it.  We,  some  five  years  since,  gave  utterance  to 
stronger  anti-slavery  sentiments  in  a  public  lecture,  in 
Charleston,  to  the  very  elite  of  Charleston  society,  than  we 
have  heretofore  expressed  in  these  pages,  and  were  loudly 
applauded.  Always  will  the  earnest  and  fearless  tones  of 
a  treeman,  asserting  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man,  find  an 
echo  from  every  man's  heart,  for  they  touch  and  stir  to  the 
quick  the  very  heart  of  humanity  herself. 

Yet,  the  prejudice  we  speiak  of  exists,  though  artificial 
and  unnatural,  and  is  extended  to  all  New  Eiigland,  and 
to  Massachusetts  especially,  as  the  chief  seat  of  nnti-slavery 
sentiments  and  of  anti-slavery  movements.  But  for  the 
"  fierce  democracie"  of  the  old  Bay  State,  it  is  pretended 
no  resistance  would  have  been  offered  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  slave  power,  and  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion 
of  the  slavenolding  aristocracy,  and  therefore  again,  no 
civil  war,  and  no  interruption  of  trade  and  commerce.  To 
concede  this,  which  politicians  and  demagogues  who  take 
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no  note  of  time  or  of  the  changes  which  it  brings,  urge  as 
a  crushing  charge,  would  be  unjust  to  the  patriotism  and 
humanity  of  other  sections  of  our  common  country,  hardly, 
if  at  all,  behind  her  in  their  hatred  of  slavery,  or  their 
devotion  to  the  Union.  Yet  New  England  in  general,  and 
the  old  Bay  State  in  particular,  have  been  surpassed  no- 
where in  hatred  of  slavery,  in  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  true-hearted  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  There  may  be  faults  in  the 
New  England  character ;  but  not  for  what  is  faulty  in  her 
character  is  she  loaded  with  reproaches  by  the  slaveiiolding 
aristocracy  of  the  South  and  their  Northern  dupes  and 
lackeys,  but  for  what  is  noble,  generous,  disinterested,  and 
manly.  These  reproaches  are  her  wreath  of  honor,  more 
enviable  than  the  diadem  that  circles  the  brow  of  king  or 
kaiser. 

Wlien,  a  year  ago,  it  was  proposed  in  this  city,  by  Sen- 
ator Benjamin,  the  Nexo  York  Herald^  and  others,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  to  exclude  New  England,  a 
noble  young  Irish  gentleman,  now  an  officer  in  the  Federal 
armjr,  and  sure  to  do  honor  to  himself  and  the  country, 
replied,  Yes,  you  may  exclude  New  England,  but  at  the 
expense  of  excluding  your  brains."  The  New  England 
mind,  the  New  England  spirit  and  energy,  took  the  lead  in 
resisting  British  tyranny  and  oppression,  in  creating  tlie 
American  nation  ;  and  it  is  still  m  New  England  that  sur- 
vives in  greater  purity  and  vigor  than  elsewhere,  the 
genuine  American  national  life.  Tliere  still  glows  the  fire 
that  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  and  of  the  sages 
who  formed  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  till  it  is  extin- 

fuished  there,  the  American  nationality  is  not  lost,  and  the 
opes  founded  by  the  friends  of  humanity  on  American 
civilization  may  still  be  cherished.  New  England  is  not 
only  the  head,  but  the  heart  of  America;  and  who.  knows 
her  not,  knows  as  little  of  the  American  nation,  as  he  knows 
of  Great  Britain  who  has  visited  only  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Liberty,  when  retired  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Union,  will 
still  find  a  home  on  her  green  mountains,  amid  her  granite 
hills,  in  her  smiling  valleys,  on  her  capes,  and  along  her 
rivers  and  bays ;  and  still  shall  her  sons  be  rocked  in  the 
old  family  cradle  preserved  in  her  noble  Metropolis. 

We  love  the  whole  Union,  and  will  permit  ourselves  to 
draw  no  invidious  comparisons  between  diflferent  loyal  sec- 
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tions  of  the  Union ;  but  we  cherish  as  the  apple  of  our 
eye  the  fair  fame  of  our  own  New  England,  to  which, 
wherever  we  may  pitch  our  tent  for  the  night  or  encamp 
for  the  day,  our  heart  fondly  turns  as  to  a  mother's  face ; 
and  especially  do  we  love  and  honor  the  Old  Bay  State — 
where  we  first  received  that  second  birth  which  gives 
promise  of  heaven ;  where  first  we  learned  to  labor  for 
truth,  virtue,  and  immortality ;  where  reposes,  in  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  uprising,  all  tliat  was  mortal  of  our  loved 
ones ;  and  where  are  the  scenes  of  our  deepest  grief  and 
our  sweetest  joys.  Men  who  know  her  not  may  revile  her, 
but  all  real  American  history  centres  in  or  clusters  around 
her.  Ilers  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  struggle  to  make 
us  a  nation ;  hers,  too,  has  been  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
struggle  to  preserve  us  a  nation.  No  braver  men  have 
fallen  on  the  field,  or  are  now  wasting  out  their  life  in 
Southern  dungeons,  than  the  sons  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
though  others  may  equal,  none  will  more  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  holy  war  in  defence  of  our  glonous  Union, 
and  the  rights  and  liberties  it  secures. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  pardon  us  these  remarks,  into 
which  we  have  been  betrayed  by  our  wish  to  point  out  the 
madness  in  loyal  men  of  that  bitter  prejudice  some  of  our 
friends  tliink  it  wise  and  politic  to  excite  against  New  Eng- 
land, and  against  all  who  find  it  diflScult  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  perpetual  existence  of  slavery  on  this  continent, 
which  should  be  sacred  to  liberty.  There  is  no  section  of 
the  Union,  if  we  speak  as  Catholics,  from  which  we  have 
more  to  hope,  than  New  England;  and  we  place  far  more 
reliance  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  interests  on  the 
Catholics  of  Boston,  than  on  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore. 
Catholics  of  Boston  may  have  less  wealth,  less  polish,  and 
been  less  associated  with  the  past  history  of  the  country, 
than  those  of  Baltimore  ;  but  they  give  more  signs  of  life, 
and  live  in  a  purer  and  more  invigorating  atmosphere,  and 
are  likely  at  a  much  earlier  day  to  form  the  union,  so 
much  desired,  between  our  religion  and  the  true,  legitimate, 
unmistakable  American  order  of  civilization.  Ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking,  Baltimore  is  our  metropolis,  for  its  Arch- 
bishop is  our  Frimate;  but  in  civilization,  in  public  spirit, 
in  American  principle,  American  patriotism,  and  Ameri- 
can thought  and  energy,  our  metropolis  is  Boston,  though 
it  might  be  New  York. 

Never  did  our  Catholic  publicists  and  political  and  social 
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leaders  commit  a  greater  mistake,  than  when  they  seized 
the  bait  throym  out  to  catch  the  Spanish  people,  and  recon- 
cile them  to  the  surrender  of  Cuba  to  the  Southern  slave- 
holders,— that  slavery  and  Catholicity  are  the  only  two 
conservative  institutions  in  the  country,  and  that  to 
strengthen  the  slaveholding  power  would  be  to  strengthen 
the  Catholic  Qhurch,  place  the  country  on  the  side  of  con- 
servatism, and  secure  the  salvation  oi  souls.  It  was  a  sad 
mistake.  In  this  countir,  as  everywhere  else,  the  interests 
of  Catholicity  are  linked  with  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
the  proper  alliance  of  Catholics  is  not  with  the  friends  of 
slavery,  but  with  those  who  love,  respect,  and  are  ready  to 
die  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  man.  In  regard  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  future  prosperity  of  our  religion  on  this  conti- 
nent, an  anti-slavery  Protestant  is  worth  more  than  a  pro- 
slavery  Catholic.  It  is  not  from  the  slaveholding  South 
that  we  can  hope  for  accessions  to  our  Church  ;  and  thus 
far,  experience  shows  our  accessions  are  to  come,  if  they 
come  at  all,  from  the  Free  States,  and  first  and  foremost 
from  New  England  and  her  descendants  settled  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union.  Our  religion  can  prosper  in  this 
country  only  as  it  accepts,  and  consecrates  true  American 
civilization,  and  that  civilization  is  represented  by  the  free 
North,  not  by  the  slaveholding  Soutli.  Hence  we  should 
resist  d  outranoe  every  pro-slavery  tendency  that  we  dis- 
cover in  our  Catholic  community.  The  Catholic  people 
are  loyal  in  their  intentions,  and  in  their  heart  deeply  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  Union ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
accidental  influence  which  Maryland  has  from  the  first 
exerted  and  still  exerts,  there  are  many  amongst  us  who 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  seat  of  true  Americanism  is  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  by  no  means  south  of  it. 
The  present  rebellion  proves  that,  though  there  may  still 
be  Americanism  in  the  Slaveholding  States,  the  predomi- 
nant tendency  in  them  is  to  a  nationality  foreign  from  that 
which  formed  the  Union,  and  is  represented  by  it.  Your 
Southern  Americanism  is  a  bastard  Americanism,  and  it 
feels  it,  or  else  it  would  never  have  arisen  and  attempted 
to  murder  the  legitimate  heir.  We  wish  our  publicists, 
our  politicians,  our  influential  men,  and  we  may  say  it,  our 
clergy,  to  understand  this  fact,  and  suffer  it  to  dictate  their 
future  policy.  To  attempt  to  unite  the  destiny  of  our 
religion  on  this  continent  with  the  inferior  civilization  of 
the  South,  would  be  manifestly  against  its  true  interest, 
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and  to  provide  only  for  its  future  failure  and  extinction. 
The  North  majr  be  Protestant,  but  the  South  is  Pagan ; 
and  Protestantism,  as  much  as  we  may  dislike  it,  is  always 
to  be  preferred  to  Paganism. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  why  we  cannot  join  with  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Record^  in  his  jests  and  sar- 
casms against  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  N.orth,  and  why, 
even  as  a  Catholic  with  the  best  interests  of  religion  at 
heart,  we  must  treat  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  in  the 
present  crisis  at  least,  with  no  little  tenderness  and  respect. 
We  agree  perfectly  with  the  writer,  that  the  laws  recog- 
nize the  master's  right  of  property  in  his  slaves,  and  that 
we  can,  as  citizens  of  non-Slaveholding  States,  no  more 
interfere  in  the  Slave  States  themselves  with  his  property 
in  slaves,  than  with  his  property  in  horses  and  cattle;  but 
we  maintain,  what  he  seems  to  forget,  the  master  by  his 
rebellion  forfeits  that  right,  and  may  justly  have  the  for- 
feiture enforced  against  him.  Had  he  remained  a  loyal 
subiect — had  he  not  conspired  against  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Union,  and  taken  part  in  the  armed  re- 
bellion against  it — he  might  retain  that  property,  and  the 
Federal  government  have  no  right  to  mterfere  with  it. 
But^  as  the  writer  well  knows,  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
prive the  rebel  not  only  of  his  property  in  slaves,  but  even 
in  his  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It  was,  therefore,  wholly 
unnecessary  for  him  to  construct  his  long  and  elaborate 
article  to  establish  in  the  Southern  States  the  legality  of 
slave  property.  The  slaves,  whether  slaves  of  loyal  men 
or  of  rebels,  whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately  held, 
may  under  the  war-power,  be  recognized  as  free  citizens, 
and,  under  the  pressure  of  military  necessity,  be  called 
upon  to  assist,  m  any  and  every  way  that  the  govern- 
ment judges  best,  in  defending  the  Union;  while  the 
slaves  of  rebel  owners  may  be  declared  free  not  onljr  under 
the  pressure  of  military  necessity,  but  as  a  punishment 
whicn  the  sovereign  authority  has  a  right  to  inflict  upon 
them  for  their  crimes,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  future  rebels. 
It  is  on  this  ground,  and  on  this  ground  only,  that  we,  or 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  North,  propose  or 
ever  have  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  master's  right  of 
property  in  his  slaves,  and  to  recognize  the  slaves  as  free 
citizens,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
entitled  to  protection  from  it ;  while  the  writer  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  concedes  that  on  this  ground  it  may  be  done, 
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and,  at  least,  hints  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  done. 

But  a  more  serious  charge  than  that  of  favoring  slavery 
has  been  urged  against  the  writer,  namely,  that  of  apolo- 
i^izing  for  the  slave-trade.  We  quote  the  passage  from  his 
urtiele  on  which  this  charge  is  founded  : — 

**  Africa,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  country  of  savages,  not  having 
tbo  slightest  gleam  of  hope  as  to  prospective  civilization.  We  may 
say  that,  in  all  the  south-western  section  of  Africa,  there  is  no  such 
thing  known  as  the  idea  of  a  natural  freeman.  The  tribes  in  the 
interior  are  in  perpetual  war,  and  the  laws  of  war  among  them  are, 
that  a  prisoner  may  either  be  executed  on  the  spot,  or  sold  as  a 
slave.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  savage  called  King  of  Dahomey 
immolated  2,000,  some  say  5,000,  of  his  prisoners,  or  subjects,  to 
crimson  with  their  blood  the  grave  of  his  equally  ravage  father. 
This  was  according  to  what,  in  the  barbarian  spirit  of  that  country, 
was  called  *  the  great  custom.'  Now,  if  our  philanthropists  of 
the  abolition  school  would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  instincts 
find  hopes  of  human  nature,  whether  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  they 
would  easily  comprehend  that  these  two  or  five  thousand  victims 
would  prefer  slavery  to  decapitation.  This  they  might  understand 
from  what  goes  on  here  continually,  viz.,  that  a  poor  prisoner  who 
is  condemned  to  death  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  chooses  invaria- 
bly, if  mercy  should  interpose,  the  penitentiary  for  life  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  hemp  of  the  gallows.  This  is  human  nature,  of  which 
our  abolitionists  do  not  appear  to  have  any  adequate  conception. 

**  Now,  suppose  that  the  savage  King  of  Dahomey  sent  his  sub- 
jects or  prisoners  to  some  of  the  factories  on  the  coast,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves,  would  he  be  more  guilty  than  if  he  had  cut  their 
heads  off?  Suppose  the  slavers  at  the  dock  should  buy  them  off 
at  $1  25  a  head  from  the  massacre  of  their  barbarous  tyrant,  would 
tliey  be  doing  wrong  ?  They  would  only  have  to  choose  between 
It'iu  ing  those  wretches  to  be  butchered  or  transporting  them  to 
8<>inc  of  the  slave  colonies  of  America.  We,  of  course,  believe  that 
III)  genuine  Christian — no  decent  man — would  be  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  business,  still  we  cannot  discover  the  crime  even  of  the 
slaver  in  snatching  them  from  the  butcheries  prepared  for  them  in 
their  native  land.  When  they  arrive  in  those  colonies  would  it  be 
a  crime  for  humane  masters  to  purchase  them  at  a  sum  which  pro- 
spectively might  cover  the  annual,  or  semi-annual,  wages  given  to 
laborers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  These  purchasers  should  be 
bound,  and  if  they  are  men  of  conscience  they  would  be  bound,  to 
take  care  of  these  unfortunate  people.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  in  the  purchasers  any  moral  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God  or  of  the  law  of  man  where  that  traffic 
is  authorized.    The  terrific  part  of  the  question  is,  that  not  only 
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the  individuals  brought  to  the  American  continent  or  islands  are 
themselves  to  be  slaves,  but  their  posterity,  in  like  manner,  for  all 
time  to  come.  This  is  the  only  terrific  feature  about  American 
slavery.  And  yet  it  is  not  alien  from  the  condition  of  mankind  in 
general.  Original  sin  has  entailed  upon  the  human  race  its  conse- 
quences for  time  and  eternity.  And  yet  the  men  who  are  living 
now  had  no  part  in  the  commission  of  original  sin.  The  drunkard, 
the  thief,  the  bad  man  of  any  description,  entails  upon  his  posterity 
evils  which  the^forfeiture  of  his  own  personal  life  cannot  prevent  or 
repair." 

This,  at  first  sight,  looks  very  much  like  an  apology  for 
the  slave-trade,  for  the  writer  not  only  says  that  lie  cannot 
discover  the  crime  in  the  slaver,  or  that  there  would  be  any 
moral  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  in  the  act,  but  even 
explains  away  the  terrific  part  of  the  question  that  "not 
only  the  individuals  brought  to  the  American  continent  or 
islands  are  themselves  to  oe  slaves,  but  their  posterity,  in 
like  manner,  for  all  time  to  come,"  by  likening  it  to  the 
"  consequences  which  original  sin  has  entailed  upon  the 
human  race,"  and  therefore  as  "  not  alien  from  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  in  general."  So  imderstood,  the  writer 
has  unquestionably  incurred  the  interdict  pronounced  by 
the  Church,  for  she  not  only  excommunicates  all  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  traffic,  as  he  alleges,  but  "  abso- 
lutely prohibits  and  interdicts  all  ecclesiastics  and  laymen 
from  maintaining  that  this  traffic  in  blacks  is  permitted, 
under  any  pretext  or  color  whatsoever;  or  to  preach,  or 
teach  in  public  or  in  private,  in  any  way  whatever,  any 
thing"  in  its  favor  or  extenuation.  To  excuse  the  traffic 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  to  attempt  to  lessen 
our  horror  of  it  by  likening  its  consequences  to  those  of 
original  sin,  and  assuming  tliat  the  men  who  actually  en- 
gage in  it  are  free  from  aU  actual  guilt  in  carrying  it  on,  is 
plainly  to  do  what  Gregory  XVI.,  in  the  words  we  have 
cited  from  his  Bull  ^ven  at  Eome,  the  3d  of  November, 
1839,  absolutely  forbids  and  interdicts. 

But  we  are  far  from  believing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  writer,  whether  the  Archbishop  or  some  one  else,  to 
approve  or  apologize  for  the  infamous  traffic  in  blacks,  for 
he  says  expressly  :  "  We  of  course  believe  that  no  genuine 
Christian,  no  decent  man  would  be  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
business."  Every  reader  of  the  article  will  have  perceived 
that  the  writer  adopts  a  popular  newspaper  style,  and  in 
no  respect  studies  to  be  precise  or  exact  m  his  language ; 
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as  is  evident  from  his  saying  that  "  the  men  who  are  living 
now  had  no  part  in  the  commission  of  original  sin."  This 
he  cannot  be  unaware,  is  theologically  inexact ;  for  oriffinal 
sin  is  really  sin  and  punished  as  such  in  all  men,  to  whom 
it  is  not  remitted,  with  the  loss  of  heaven,  and  no  man  can 
be  punished  for  a  sin  of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  or  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  in  which  he  has  had  no  part  in  committing.  The 
race  sinned  in  Adam,  and  we  all  sin  in  the  race,  for  we  all 
participate  in  it,  since  the  race  is  in  us,  and  we  in  it.  But 
what  he  means  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  is,  that  we,  regarded 
as  individuals,  acting  as  individuals  in  our  purely  individual 
capacity,  had  no  part  in  the  commission  of  original  sin,  and 
therefore  original  sin  is  distinguished  from  actual  sin  both 
in  its  character  and  in  its  punishment.  His  intention  clearly 
was  not  to  represent  the  act  of  the  slaver  as  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  original  sin,  for  which  the  slaver  himself  would 
not  be  personally  responsible,  but  the  evil  which  descends 
upon  the  posterity  of  the  slaves  as  the  consequence  of  his 
act,  as  descending  in  like  manner  as  the  consequences  of 
original  sin  descend  upon  the  individuals  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  that  there  is  nothing  alien  in  this  from  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  in  general,  since  "  the  drunkard,  the  thief, 
the  bad  man  of  any  description,  entails  upon  his  posterity 
evils  which  the  foneiture  of  his  own  personal  life  cannot 
prevent  or  repair."  Understood  in  this  way,  we  are  under  no 
necessity  of  so  interpreting  his  language  as  to  make  it  a  de- 
fence of  a  traffic  which  the  Church  has  condemned,  and  which 
all  civilized  nations  regard  as  infamous  and  treat  as  piracy. 

Newspaper  writers  and  even  essayists,  who  are  obliged 
to  write  with  haste  and  confine  themselves  to  a  limited 
space,  must  frequently  express  themselves  without  suffi- 
ciently guarding  their  language  at  all  points  from  miscon- 
struction, and  should  always  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  according  to  what  is  their  evident  scope  and  inten- 
tion, and  not  according  to  the  sense  which  a  narrow-minded 
and  ill-natured  critic  might  extract  from  their  loose  and 
unguarded  expressions.  An  Archbishop,  however  strongly 
opposed  he  may  be  to  abolition  movements,  however  fer- 
vently he  may  wish  to  reconcile  us  to  the  existence  of  an 
institution  or  the  continuance  of  a  traffic  which  he  believes 
to  be  inevitable,  or  at  least  not  to  be  suppressed  without 
incurring  greater  evils  and  more  deplorable  calamities  than 
the  existence  of  slavery  or  the  continuance  of  the  slave- 
trade,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  would,  in  the  free  North, 
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where  he  has  perfect  liberty  to  speak  or  not  to  speak,  as  he 
thinks,  knowingly  incur  the  censures  of  his  Church,  place 
himself  under  mterdict,  or  expose  himself  to  excommuni- 
cation and  deposition  by  defending,  apologizing,  or  in  any 
way  whatever  justifying,  or  even  extenuating  the  infamous 
traffic  in  blacks.  All  me  presumptions  are  that,  both  as  a 
Catholic  and  as  a  man,  he  agrees  with  his  Church,  and 
regards  that  traffic  with  horror,  and  nothing  but  his  most 
formal  and  express  declarations  should  lead  us  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion.  It  would  be  most  horrible  to  believe 
that  our  illustrious  Archbishop  would  or  could,  either  by 
himself  or  by  his  "  Official  Organ,"  commit  so  gross  an 
outrage  upon  Catholic  sentiment  and  upon  the  intimate 
convictions  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  We  can  accept 
no  such  interpretation  of  his  language,  and  even  if  we  were 
unable  to  explain  it  away,  we  woula  still  insist  that  he  did 
not  and  could  not  mean  it,  and  should  wait  with  our  confi- 
dence in  him  unimpaired  till  he  should  see  proper  to  favor 
us  or  the  public  with  his  own  explanations. 

The  writer  seems  at  a  loss  to  Know  what  would  be  done 
with  the  slaves  if  they  were  freed,  and  to  fear  that  their 
emancipation  would  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of 
San  Domingo.  In  answer,  we  suggest,  as  some  relief  to  his 
mind,  that  tne  horrors  of  San  Domingo  did  not  result  from 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  from  the  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  the  slave  proprietors  to  recognize  the  partial  eman- 
cipation decreed  by  the  mother  country.  It  was  not  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  but  the  refusal  of  that  liberation 
by  their  owners,  and  their  severe  and  barbarous  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  those  who  simply  asked  that  the  laws  in 
their  favor  should  be  practically  observed,  that  led  to  those 
terrible  scenes  of  pillage,  muraer,  and  incendiai'ism  which 
slaveholders  take  a  savage  delight  in  holding  up  as  the 
horrors  of  San  Domingo,  to  discourage  all  enorts  by  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  behalf  of  the  poor  down-trodden 
slaves  of  the  negro  race.  Had  the  masters  done  their  duty, 
had  they  not  set  an  example  of  greater  barbarity  than  any 
subsequently  practised  by  their  slaves,  had  they  treated 
the  slaves  as  men,  not  as  wild  beasts,  for  whom  hanging, 
chopping  to  pieces,  or  burning  was  too  slight  a  punishment, 
we  should  have  heard  little  of  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo. 
The  real  horrors  of  San  Domingo,  those  which  are  most 
revolting  to  humanity,  and  indicate  the  greatest  barbarism, 
were  enacted  not  by  the  black  slaves,  but  by  the  white  and 
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polished  masters,  before  the  slaves  made  their  fierce  and 
their  terrible  effort  to  free  themselves. 

The  horrors  of  San  Domingo  read,  indeed,  a  terrible  les- 
son, but  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  and  pondered  well  in  a 
contrary  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  taken  by  our 
Southern  slaveholders  and  our  Northern  apologists  for  sla- 
very. Deny  the  slave,  even  the  negro,  all  hope  of  being 
one  day  delivered  from  his  bondage,  and  of  standing  up, 
sable  tliough  be  his  complexion,  as  a  freeman,  drive  him  to 
utter  desperation,  and  you  make  him  a  tiger  in  ferocity, 
and  he  will  rend  you  in  pieces.  That  the  norrors  of  San 
Domingo  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  same  Northern 
Abolitionists  whom  you  vituperate,  and  to  the  hope  they 
have  enabled  the  slave  to  cherish  in  his  heart  tnat  one 
day  growing  humanity,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  Christianity, 
would  ultimately  bring  him  deliverance.  Beware  how  you 
extinguish  that  hope,  and  make  that  slave,  who,  after  all. 


ate.  We,  like  others,  haa  doubted  whether  the  chains  oi 
the  slave  had  not  eaten  into  his  very  soul,  and  extinguished 
all  manly  feeling  and  all  desire  for  freedom ;  but  a  slave  in 
a  Southern  State  set  us  right.  He  complained  not  of  ill- 
treatment,  of  insuflScient  food,  or  of  being  overworked ; 
but,  to  our  enumeration  of  his  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  free  colored  population  at  the  North,  show- 
ing him,  as  we  thought,  that  he  was  better  off  than  they, 
he  looked  us  in  the  &ce,  and  said :  "  Very  true,  Massa,  but 
you  know  a  man  likes  to  feel  that  he  owns  himself."  That 
answer  proved  that  he  was  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  that 
he  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man- 
hood.   It  undeceived  us,  and  corrected  our  error. 

We  may  add,  by  way  of  calming  the  fears  which  the 
writer  and  many  others  nave  of  the  consequences  of  eman- 
cipation or  of  the  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo, 
that  it  is  not  proposed  to  recognize  the  slaves  as  free  only 
in  so  far  as  they  come  withm,  or  are  found  within,  our 
lines,  and  therefore  only  within  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government.  There  is  no  intention  of  exciting  tliem  to 
insurrection  against  their  masters,  or  of  calling  upon  them 
to  fight  for  their  freedom  where  the  Federal  power  is  not 
present  both  to  protect  and  to  govern  them,  and  to  secure 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  late  masters,  and  to  pre- 


has  a  man's  heart  beatinj 


his  bosom,  perfectly  desper- 
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vent  them  from  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civ- 
ilized warfare.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all  who 
come  or  are  found  within  our  Imes  are  to  be  treated  as  free- 
men and  be  protected  as  such,  as  far  as  our  government 
has  power  to  do  it,  will  speedily  be  conveyed  to  all  the 
slaves  throughout  the  Soutnem  States,  inspire  them  with 
the  hope  of  freedom,  make  them  our  friends,  cause  them  to 
regard  our  advance  as  a  deliverance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
alarm  the  Confederates,  and  compel  them  to  keep  a  large 
portion  of  their  forces,  many  of  which  they  would  other- 
wise employ  against  our  troops,  at  home  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  a  servile  war.  Feeling  that  once  within 
our  lines  they  are  free,  they  would  hasten  to  come  within 
them,  bringing  us  most  valuable  information,  and  lending  us 
important  service  as  scouts  and  laborers,  if  not  as  soldiers. 
The  great  body  of  them  would  be  practically  liberated,  or 
make  any  serious  efforts  for  their  own  liberation,  only  as  the 
Federal  forces  advanced.  Our  own  troops,  as  thev  advanced, 
would  serve  as  a  police  for  them,  as  lor  all  others  in  the 
rebel  States,  and  protect  them  as  they  protect  all  loyal  citi- 
zens. In  ihis  way  their  liberation  would  seriously  weaken 
the  forces  of  the  Kebels,  and  vastly  increase  our  own,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  effected  without  any  of  those  cruelties 
and  barbkrities  which  usually  accompany  a  servile  insur- 
rection or  a  war  of  liberation.  In  this  way,  too,  their  lib- 
eration could  be  effected  without  breaking  up  Southern 
Bocietv,  or  preventing  it  from  assuming  its  peaceful  and 
orderfy  character  when  the  Rebellion  shall  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  the  national  flag  again  loved  and  honored 
throughout  the  whole  Union. 

As  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  negro  population 
when  emancipated  and  the  Eebellion  is  over,  we  would 
leave  them  wnere  they  are,  subject  to  the  same  stringent 
police  regulations  as  are  adopted  in  the  loyal  States  in 
the  case  of  white  men.  The  writer  fears  they  will  come 
North  and  compete  with  our  northern  white  laborers ;  but 
his  fears  are  idle,  for  they  are  remarkable  for  their  local 
attachments,  and  their  labor  will  be  in  greater  demand  at 
the  South  than  at  the  North.  They  are  at  home  at  the 
South,  can  more  easily  support  themselves  there  than  here, 
and  their  former  masters  will  need,  as  heretofore,  their  ser- 
vices both  as  domestics  and  field  hands.  We  own  that  if 
the  Slave  States  had  not  rebelled  and  made  emancipation 
a  military  necessity,  we  should  never  have  proposed  the 
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immediate  and  unprepared  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  If 
we  could  have  had  our  way,  we  should  have  be^n  by  con- 
verting them  into  adscriph  glebcR^  capable  of  bemg  bought 
and  sold  only  with  the  land ;  we  should  have  secured  to 
them  all  their  moral  rights  as  men  and  as  Christians,  and 
then,  as  we  found  them  advancing,  we  would  recognize  in 
them  the  civil  right  to  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  property, 
and  finally  elevate  them  to  the  full  civil  freedom  oT  the  free 
peasantry  of  Europe,  with  full  recognition  of  their  moral 
rights  and  obligations  as  men  and  Christians. 

^ut  it  is  seldom  in  this  world  that  the  ^od  we  seek  can 
be  obtained  without  some  mixture  of  evil,  and  we  are  at 
all  times  obliged  to  do  not  the  best  we  would,  but  the  best 
we  can.  The  regular,  gradual,  peaceful  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  is  not  now  practicable,  and  their  emancipation, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  at  once,  and  be  fall  and  com- 
plete. But  with  proper  care  and  honest  .intentions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  the  superior  race, 
and  who  certainly  have  had  superior  advantages,  no  great 
harm  need  be  apprehended  either  to  the  blacKS  or  to  ihe 
whites  by  emancipation.  Great  social  transitions  always 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  evil,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  negroes  should  not  after  a  short  time  settle  down  into 
an  honest,  peaceful,  and  industrious  peasantry,*  and  the 
white  race,  now  corrupted  and  well-nigh  ruined,  at  least 
in  morals,  be  greatly  benefited,  for,  after  all,  the  chief 
curse  of  slavery  falls  on  the  slave-owners  and  their  chil- 
dren. The  only  difference  that  will  then  remain  between 
North  and  South  will  be,  that  the  South  will  employ  col- 
ored laborers,  and  the  North  white  laborers. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that,  while  we  have  frankly 
acknowledged  various  points  of  difference  between  the 
writer  and  ourselves,  ana  given  our  reasons  for  regarding 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  and  the  3^ew  York  Herald  so 
vehemently  defend,  as  dangerous,  and  pretty  sure,  if  per- 
sisted in,  to  ruin  the  country,  and  prove  that  we  of  the 
North  are,  as  the  South  pretends,  cravens  and  poltroons,  if 
not  on  the  battle-field,  at  least  in  our  politics,  we  have  hon- 
estly endeavored  to  clear  the  writer  in  the  best  way  in  our 
power  from  the  fearful  accusations  of  defending  slavery 
and  apologizing  for  the  African  slave-trade.  We  can  well 
understand  that  a  Catholic,  even  a  Catholic  Archbishop, 
may  deem  it  inexpedient  and  even  wrong,  under  certam 
circumstances,  and  in  certain  times  and  places,  to  encour- 
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age  abolition  movements,  and  we  ourselves  always  discour- 
aged and  even  opposed  sucli  movements  till  the  slave 
power  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  the 
integrity  of  the  nation;  but  we  must  believe  that  that 
Catholic  has  little  knowledge  of  his  religion  and  little  rev- 
erence for  his  Church  who  can  defend  slavery  on  principle, 
and  vent  his  indignation  and  wrath  against  those  who  hon- 
estly seek  to  remove  it.  Such  a  man  iias  yet  to  learn  that 
Catholicity  requires  him  to  labor  assiduously  for  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  proper  des- 
tiny of  man ;  that  slavery  is  in  its  essence  and  in  all  its 
consequences  opposed  to  civilization ;  and  that  its  perpetu- 
ation is  the  perpetuation  of  barbarism, — the  social  state 
directly  opposed  to  the  civilized.  We  could  not,  there- 
fore, suffer  the  charge  against  our  Archbishop  of  being  a 
pro-slavery  man  to  go  unrefuted. 

The  civilized  world  has — with  the  exception  of  individ- 
uals who  for  the  sake  of  gain  would  worship  his  Satanic 
Majesty  as  God — agreed  in  denouncing  the  African  slave- 
trade  as  infamous ;  and  the  Church  not  only  excommuni- 
cates those  engaged  in  it,  but  absolutely  prohibits  and 
interdicts  all  Catholics,  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  from  ven- 
turing to  teach  or  to  preach  in  public  or  in  private  any 
thing  in  its  favor,  condemns  as  unworthy  of  the 

Christian  name  not  merely  those  who  reduce,  or  maintain 
that  there  is  no  wrong  or  crime  in  reducing  men  natu- 
rally free  to  slavery,  as  the  wi'iter  would  seem  to  imagine, 
but  all  who  engage  in  or  defend,  or  venture  to  maintain 
that  the  traflSc  in  blacks  is  permitted  under  any  pretext  or 
color  whatsoever,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  blacks  brought  from  Africa  an<i  sold  into  slavery  were 
bom  naturally  tree  or  in  servitude.  The  question  whether 
the  negroes  are  freemen  or  slaves  in  Africa,  the  writer  will 
see,  if  he  examines  the  Bull  of  the  Pope,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  traffic.  The  notion 
which  some  entertain  that  the  Church  in  her  prohibition  of 
the  traffic,  simply  prohibits  the  reduction  of  men  naturally 
is  not  correct :  she  prohibits  the  entire  traffic  in  blacks, 
or,  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  African  slave-trade. 
The  writer,  however  carelessly  or  loosely  he  may  have  ex- 
pressed himself,  could  not  have  intended  to  justify  or  in 
any  sense  apologize  for  that  infamous  traffic,  and  therefore 
be  condemned  by  his  Church  as  unworthy  of  the  Cliristian 
name.    Every  friend  he  has  must  be  indignant  at  finding 
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such  a  charge  brought  against  him,  and  we  could  do  no  less 
than  attempt  to  clear  him  from  it. 

The  writer  diflfers  from  ns  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  call- 
ing to  our  aid  in  suppressing  this  wicked  Rebellion  the  slave 
population  of  the  South ;  and  so  do  many  others.  We  think 
them  wrong,  very  gravely  mistaken  in  their  policy,  if  they 
are  really  in  earnest  to  put  down  the  Eebellion,  and  save 
the  integrity  of  the  nation.  Not  otherwise  do  we  believe 
it  possible  to  save  the  national  life,  and  secure  a  peaceful 
and  glorious  career  for  American  civilization.  But  we  can 
believe  that  these  people  are  as  honest  in  opposing  as  we 
are  in  advocating  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and,  as  far  as 
thev  will  engage  in  downright  earnest  to  defend  the  Union, 
ana  crush  out  the  Rebellion,  we  are  ready  to  accept  them 
as  loyal  citizens,  and  to  work  heartily  witn  them.  Tlie  life 
of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  and  the  salvation  of  that  is  now 
our  supreme  law.  We  must,  in  the  forcible  language  of 
Cromwell,  "  secure  the  heina  of  the  Commonwealm,  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  its  well^eing.^^ 


Art.  in. — Metropolitan  Eeaders.  lUvstrated  Edition. 
Readers  L,  11.,  III.,  IV.  By  a  Membeb  of  the  Obdeb 
OF  THE  Holy  Cboss.  New  1  ork :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
1861. 

These  admirable  Readers,  compiled  by  a  Member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  the  use  of  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  academies,  have  al|pady  been  noticed  in  our  pages,  and 
are  introduced  i^ain  because  we  would  renew  our  hearty 
commendation  of  them  as  the  best  series  of  reading  books 
we  have,  and  because  they  furnish  us  a  very  suitable  occa- 
sion for  offering  some  observations  on  Catholic  schools  and 
Catholic  education,  which  will  have,  at  least,  the  effect  of 

freeing  our  own  mind"  on  the  subject. 

Tbe  importance  of  education  in  general  needs  in  no  sofpe 
to  be  dwelt  on  in  our  country,  for  no  people  are  or  canoe 
more  alive  to  its  utility  and  even  necessity  than  are  the 
American  people,  especially  in  the  non-Slaveholding  States ; 
and  no  people  have,  upon  the  whole,  made  more  liberal  pro- 
visions for  its  general  diffusion.  There  would  seem  to  be 
just  as  little  need  of  dwelling  on  the  importance  and  neces- 
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sity  of  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  education  for  our 
Catholic  population.  All  Catholics  feel,  or  should  feel,  that 
education,  either  under  the  point  of  view  of  religion  or  of 
civilization,  is  useful  and  desirable  no  farther  man  it  is 
Catholic,  Catholic  truth  is  universal  truth,  is  all  truth,  and 
no  education  not  in  accordance  with  it  is  or  can  be  a  true 
or  a  useful  education,  for  error  is  never  useful,  but  always 
more  or  less  hurtful.  Every  Catholic,  then,  indeed  every 
man  who  loves  truth  and  wishes  to  conibrm  to  it,  must  be 
in  favor  of  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  education,  if  they 
are  Catholic  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 

So  believing,  our  bishops  and  clergy,  supported  hj  vari- 
ous Religious  Communities,  have  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
imposing  eflEbrt  to  provide  under  their  own  direction  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities  for  all  our  Catholic 
children  and  youth.  They  have  felt  the  necessity  of  giving 
our  children  a  Catholic  education,  as  the  best  and  surest 
way  of  securing  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  of 
promoting  Catholic  interests,  and  of  converting  this  whole 
country  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  they 
are  very  far  from  receiving  the  hearty  and  undivided  sup- 
port of  our  whole  Catholic  community.  Great  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed,  and  in  quarters  entitled  to  respect,  with 
our  colleges  and  female  academies,  and  not  a  few  whose  love 
of  Catholicity  and  devotion  to  the  Church  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, refuse  to  join  in  the  movements  for  parochial  schools, 
or  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  our  children 
under  the  care  of  our  clergy.  Whence  comes  this  division 
of  sentiment?  Whence  comes  it  that  our  colleges  and 
conventual  schools  do  not  meet  the  unanimous  approba* 
tion  of  Catholic  parents  and  guardians?  Whence  comes 
it  that  so  many  amongst  us  prefer  the  public  schools  of 
the  country  to  schools  conducted  by  Catnolics  ?  What  is 
the  explanation  of  these  facts?  How  are  they  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  K  tliese  schools,  whether  for  the  higher  or 
the  lower  branches  of  education,  are  really  Catholic,  and 
educate  throughout  in  accordance  with  Catholic  truth,  how 
should  it  be  possible  that  honest  and  intelligent  Catholics 
should  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing them,  or  that  any  should  hesitate  to  give  them  their 
cordial  support  ?  These  are  questions  which  need  and  must 
receive  an  answer. 

There  are  a  great  many  people,  honest  people,  but  not 
over  and  above  stocked  with  practical  wisdom,  who  imagine 
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that  whatever  is  done  or  approved  by  Catholics  in  any  age 
or  country,  in  any  particular  time  or  locality,  must  needs 
be  Catholic,  and  that  opposition  to  it  is  necessarily  opposi- 
tion to  Catholicity  itseit.  These  people  never  doubt  that 
schools  and  colleges  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
the  Bishops,  Religious  Orders  and  Congregations,  and  the 
Regular  and  Secular  clergy,  must  necessarily  be  trnly 
Catholic  in  character  and  tendency,  and  hence  they  con- 
clude that  dissatisfaction  with  them  or  opposition  to  them 
must  indicate  a  heterodox  tendency,  or  the  absence  of  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  disposition.  They  transfer  to  the  bish- 
ops and  clergy  as  individuals  the  veneration  and  respect 
due  only  to  the  priesthood  and  the  prelacy,  and  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  Church  the  infallibility  lliat  can 
be  predicated  only  of  the  Church  as  the  living  body  of 
Chnst.  But  we  are  permitted  neither  by  Catholic  faith  nor 
by  Catholic  duty  to  make  this  transfer,  and  all  experience 
proves  that  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in  making 
it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  schools  and  colleges 
are  Catholic  because  founded  and  directed  by  Religious 
Ordera  and  Con^egations  approved  by  the  Cliurch,  or  by 
bishops  and  pansh  priests ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow 
that  dissatisfaction  with  the  schools  and  colleges,  or  even 
opposition  to  them,  is  any  indication  of  a  heterodox  ten- 
dency or  of  any  want  of  true  Catholic  faith  and  devotion. 
Such  schools  may  themselves  fail  to  educate  in  a  truly 
Catholic  spirit,  or  to  give  a  truly  Catholic  character  to  their 
pupils,  ana  thus  leave  it  possible  that  the  dissatisfaction  or 
the  opposition  should  arise  not  from  the  fact  that  their  are 
Catholic,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  cathohc,  or 
that,  in  spite  of  their  name  and  profession,  they  are  really 
sectarian  and  heterodox.  The  dissatisfaction,  in  such  case, 
instead  of  being  a  reproach  to  those  who  feel  and  ex- 
press it,  would  be  no  mean  proof  of  their  Catholic  discern- 
ment, their  strong  desire  for  really  Catholic  education,  and 
earnest  devotion  to  Catholic  interests. 

There  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  purity  of  motive  and 
honesty  of  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  founding  or  supporting  scnools  and  colleges  for  impart- 
ing a  Catholic  education,  or  even  of  those  who  will  tolerate 
the  expression  of  no  opinion  adverse  to  the  system  of 
schools  adopted,  or  to  the  quality  of  the  education  im- 
]);ii*ted.  Tlie  bishops  and  secular  clergy,  the  Religious 
Orders  and  Congregations  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  the 
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work  of  education,  are  animated,  we  doubt  not,  by  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  do  good,  and  are  doing  what  they  in  their 
best  judgment  believe  the  most  likely  of  any  tiling  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to 

Erovide  a  truly  Catholic  education  for  our  children.  Any 
ostile  criticism  which  should  in  any  sense  impeach  their 
motives  or  intentions  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.  But  the  subject  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation itself  cannot  be  prudently  withdrawn  from  discus- 
sion, eitlier  private  or  public;  nor  can  its  discussion  be 
confined  to  the  prelates  and  clergy  alone.  The  laity  have, 
to  say  the  least,  as  deep  an  interest  in  it  as  have  ecclesias- 
tics or  the  Religious,  and  they  have  in  regard  to  it  the  com- 
mon right  of  all  men  to  judge  for  themselves.  Parents 
have  certain  duties  growing  out  of  their  relation  as  parents 
which  they  cannot  mrow  upon  others,  and  they  must  them- 
selves discharge  them  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
They  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  give  their  children, 
as  rar  as  in  their  power,  a  truly  Catholic  education,  and 
they  are  free  to  criticize  and  to  refuse  to  support  schools, 
though  professing  to  be  Catholic,  in  which  such  education 
is  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  given.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  patronize  schools,  because  founded  or  directed 
by  Catholics,  any  more  than  they  are  to  support  a  tailoring 
or  a  hatting  establishment,  because  owned  by  a  Catholic 
who  employs  Catholic  workmen,  or  because  recommended 
by  bishops  and  parish  priests.  We  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  so-called  Catholic  sctiools,  collegiate  or 
conventual,  parochial  or  private,  because  under  the  control 
of  Catholics,  participate  in  the  immunities  of  the  Church, 
of  the  priestliood,  or  of  the  prelacy,  and  are  sacred  from 
public  investigation  and  public  criticism ;  or  that  we  are 
necessarily  bound  by  our  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  piety 
to  patronize  or  defend  them  any  farther  than  we  find  them 
Catholic  institutions  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

The  first  question,  then,  for  us  Catholics  to  settle  relates 
to  the  cathoucity  of  the  education  imparted  in  our  so-called 
Catholic  schools.  Catholicity,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
is  tlie  Idea  in  its  plenitude,  and  therefore  the  Catechism 
tells  us  that  the  Church  is  Catholic,  because  "  she  subsists 
in  all  ages,  teaches  all  nations,  and  maintains  all  truth." 
She,  then,  is  Catholic  (potentially)  in  space  and  time,  and 
(actually)  in  idea, — as  she  must  be,  since  her  life  is  the  life 
of  the  W  ord  made  flesh,  of  Him  who  was  at  once  "  perfect 
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God  and  perfect  man," — and  therefore  the  whole  truth  liv- 
ing and  individuated  in  both  the  Divine  and  human  orders 
in  their  dialectic  union.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Cate- 
chism says  she  "  maintains  all  truth and  it  is  because  she 
maintains  all  truth,  and  all  truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity, 
that  she  is  called  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  it  is  because 
she  is  Catholic  in  idea,  that  is,  embracing  in  her  Ideal  all 
truth,  human  and  Divine,  that  she  is  actually  or  potentially 
Catholic  in  space  and  time. 

Catholic  would  say  universal^  and  when  predicated  of 
truth  means  universal  truth,  all  truth,  and  all  truth  in  and 
for  all  ages  and  nations.  They  whose  views  are  not  univer- 
sally true,  are  not  applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  and  to 
all  subjects,  may  have  truth  under  some  of  ite  aspects,  but 
thej^  are  not  Catholics.  They  are  heterodox,  sectarian,  or 
national.  Men  cease  to  be  Catholics,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  by  denying  the  universality  of  the  idea  or  life  the 
Church  is  living,  the  principle  she  is  evolving  and  actualiz- 
ing in  the  life  of  humanity,  and  alike  whether  they  deny 
this  universality  in  relation  to  space  or  in  relation  to  time, 
in  relation  to  tne  natural,  or  in  relation  to  the  supernatu- 
ral. They  deny  Catholicity  who  deny  that  it  embraces 
the  whole  tnith  in  the  human  order,  as  tiiey  do  who 
deny  that  it  embraces  the  whole  truth  in  the  Divine 
order.  To  deny  it  in  relation  to  the  natural  order  is  as 
much  to  deny  Catholicity,  as  it  is  to  deny  it  in  relation  to 
the  supernatural ;  and  we  depart  as  widely  from  it  in  deny- 
ing its  catholicity  in  time,  as  w6  do  in  denying  its  catho- 
licity in  space.  The  rule  of  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  says, 
quod  SEMPER,  as  well  as  quod  itbique.  Catholic  truth  is 
simply  truth,  all  truth  in  the  intelligible  order  and  in  the 
super-intelligible,  in  religion  and  civilization,  in  time  and 
eternity,  in  God  and  in  his  creative  act. 

Catnolic  education  must  recognize  the  catholiciir  of  truth 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  tend  to  actualize  it  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  in  religion  and  civilization.  Its  tendency  is 
to  aid  the  Church  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  mission,  which 
is  the  continuous  evolution  and  actualization  of  the  Idea,  or 
the  life  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  in  the  life  of  humanity,  or 
completion  in  mankind  of  the  Incarnation  completed  in  the 
individual  man  assumed  by  the  Word.  The  completion  of 
this  work  is  the  complete  union  of  men,  through  Christ, 
with  God,  the  finite  with  the  infinite, — the  true  term  of 
human  progress,  or  final  cause  of  the  Divine  creative  act. 
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All  education,  to  be  Catholic,  must  tend  to  this  end,  the 
union,  without  absorption  of  either,  or  intermixture  or  con- 
fusion of  the  two  natures,  of  the  human  and  the  Divine, 
and  therefore  of  civilization  and  religion.  It  must  be  dia- 
lectic, and  tend  to  harmonize  all  opposites,  the  creature 
with  the  Creator,  the  natural  with  the  supernatural,  the 
individual  with  the  race,  social  duties  with  religious  duties, 
order  with  liberty,  authority  with  freedom,  the  immutabil- 
ity of  the  dogma,  that  is,  of  the  mysteries,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  intelligence,  conservatism  with  reform ;  for  such  is 
the  aim  of  the  Church  herself,  and  such  the  mission  given 
her  by  the  Word  made  flesh,  whose  Spouse  she  is.  Fully 
and  completely  up  to  this  idea  we  expect  not  education  in 
any  age  or  in  any  nation  to  come,  but  this  is  the  type  it 
should  aim  to  realize,  and  be  constantly  and,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  admits,  actually  realizing.  Such  is  the  character  and 
tendency  of  what  we  term  Catholic  education. 

It  is  with  this  ideal  standard  of  Catliolic  education  that 
we  have  the  right  to  compare  our  Catholic  schools,  and  we 
mubt  judge  them  as  they,  by  the  instruction  they  give,  and 
the  iimuence  they  exert,  tend  or  do  not  tend  to  its  realiza- 
tion. We  hazard  little  in  saying  that  our  so  called  Catho- 
lic schools,  in  their  actual  enect,  tend  rather  to  depart  from 
this  standard  than  to  approach  it.  They  practically  fail  to 
reco^ize  human  progress,  and  thus  fail  to  recognize  the 
contmuous  and  successive  evolution  of  the  Idea  in  the  life 
of  humanity.  Tliey  practically  question  the  universality 
of  the  Idea  by  failing  to  recognize  as  Catholic  the  great 
principles  or  ideas  natm-al  society  is  evolving  and  actual- 
izing m  its  career  through  the  ages.  They  do  not  educate 
their  pupils  to  be  at  home  and  at  their  ease  in  their  own 
age  and  country,  or  train  them  to  be  living,  thinking,  and 
energetic  men,  prepared  for  the  work  which  actually  awaits 
them  in  either  Church  or  state.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  effect  of  the  most  approved  Catliolic  education  of 
our  days,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  tends  to  repress 
rather  than  to  quicken  the  life  of  the  pupil,  to  unfit  rather 
tlian  to  prepare  him  for  the  active  and  zealous  discharge 
either  oi  his  religious  or  his  social  duties.  They  who  are 
educated  in  our  schools  seem  misplaced  and  mistimed  in 
the  world,  as  if  bom  and  educated  for  a  world  that  has 
ceased  to  exist.  They  come  out  ignorant  of  contemporary 
ideas,  contemporary  nabits  of  mind,  contemporary  mteUi- 
gence  and  tenaencies,  and  large  numbers  of  tiiem  sink  into 
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obscurity,  and  do  nothing  for  their  religion  or  their  coun- 
try ;  or,  what  is  worse,  abandon  their  religion,  turn  their 
backs  on  the  Church,  and  waste  all  their  energies  in  seek- 
ing pleasure,  or  in  accumulating  worldly  weal  1th.  Of  the 
young  men  educated  in  our  colleges,  a  certain  number  have 
become  priests  and  Keligious,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy  and  continue  the  religious  orders.  Of  these  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  But,  of  the  others,  we  would  ask:  Do  we 
find  them  up  to  the  level  of  contemporary  civilization,  and 
foremost  in  all  those  movements  fitted  to  advance  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  the  general  well-being  of  society?  Do 
we  find  them  showing  by  their  superior  intelligence,  their 
superior  morals,  and  their  loftier  aspirations  the  superiority 
of  their  religion  and  the  salutary  mfluence  it  is  fitted  to 
exert  on  civilization  ?  With  very  few  exceptions,  we  fear 
wo  must  answer :  This  is  not  the  case.  Comparatively  few 
of  them  take  their  stand  as  scholars  or  as  men  on  a  level 
with  the  graduates  of  non-Catholic  colleges,  and  those  who 
do  take  that  stand,  in  most  cases,  do  it  by  throwing  aside 
nearly  all  tliey  learned  from  their  Alma  Mater,  and  adopt- 
ing tlie  ideas  and  principles,  the  modes  of  thought  and 
action  they  find  in  ttic  general  civilization  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live. 

Whence  comes  it  that  such,  in  general  terms,  has  been 
thus  far  in  our  country  the  effect  of  what  we  proudly  call 
Catholic  education  ?  We  cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  innate 
incompatibility  between  Catholic  truth  and  the  civilization 
of  the  country,  for  that  would  be  to  deny  the  catholicity  of 
the  Idea ;  nor  to  any  repugnance  between  it  and  moaem 
society,  because  that  would  be  to  deny  its  catholicity  in 
time.  The  cause  cannot  be  in  Catholicity  itself,  nor  can  it 
be  in  our  American  order  of  civilization,  for  Catholicity,  if 
catholic,  is  adapted  to  all  times  and  to  all  nations,— as  the 
Catechism  tells  us,  when  it  says,  she  "  subsists  in  all  ages, 
and  teaches  all  nations."  It  we  educated  in  conformity 
with  Catholic  truth,  those  we  educate  would  be  fitted  for 
their  precise  duties  in  their  own  time  and  countrj^  and  they 
would  be  the  active,  the  living,  and  the  foremost  men 
amon^  their  contemporaries  and  fellow-citizens.  When 
such  IS  not  the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  education 
fails,  in  some  respect,  to  be  Catholic,  and  is  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  a  past  severed  from  the  present,  and  there- 
fore an  education  that  breaks  the  continuity  of  life  either  of 
the  Church  or  of  humanity ;  and  therefore  is  essentially  a 
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schismatic  and  heterodox  education.  It  repeats  substan- 
tially the  error  of  the  Eeformers  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  Reformers  may  have  had  honest  and  even  praise- 
worthy intentions,  for  there  was  then  in  the  Church,  or 
rather  amongst  Catholics,  as  there  always  is,  need  enough 
of  reform, — deep,  thorough,  and  wide-reaching  reform ;  but 
they  erred  fatally  in  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  Divine- 
human  life,  and  in  aiming  either  at  reproducing  an  order  of 
things  which  had  passed  away,  which  they  called  "  primi- 
tive Christianity,  or  in  leaping  to  a  future  which  could 
have  no  connection  with  the  past,  and  b^  no  development 
of  what  it  contained  in  germ, — the  law  of  all  true  reform, 
as  of  all  real  progress.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  what 
we  term  Catholic  education  is,  in  our  judgment,  in  the  fact 
that  we  educate  not  for  the  present  or  the  future,  but  for  a 
past  which  can  never  be  restored,  and  therefore  in  our  edu- 
cation are  guilty  of  a  gross  anachronism. 

"We  do  not  mean,  and  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
the  dogmas,  that  is,  the  mysteries,  as  defined  in  the  infalli- 
ble speech  of  tlie  Church,  are  not  scrupulously  talight  in  all 
our  schools  and  colleges,  or  that  the  words  of  tlie  Cate- 
chism are  not  faithfully  preserved  and  duly  insisted  upon. 
We  concede  this,  and  that  this  gives  to  our  so-called  Cath- 
olic schools  a  merit  which  no  others  have  or  can  have. 
Without  the  external  Word,  the  life  of  the  internal  expires, 
and  when  it  is  lost  or  corrupted,  there  are  no  means,  except 
by  a  new  supernatural  intervention  of  Almighty  God,  of 
renewing  the  interior  Christian  life.  This  fact  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  or  under- 
rated. The  man  who  has  not  lost  his  faith,  although  his 
faith  is  inoperative,  or,  as  theologians  say,  a  dead  faith," 
is  always  to  be  preferred  to  him  who  has  no  faith  at  all ; 
becanse  he  has  m  him  a  recuperative  principle,  and  it  is 
more  easy  to  quicken  it  into  activity,  than  it  is  to  beget 
faith  in  one  who  has  it  not.  Tlie  education  given  in  our 
schools,  however  defective  it  may  be,  must  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  ^iven  in  schools  in  which  tlie  dogma  is 
rejected  or  mutilated,  and  can  never  be  justly  censured, 
save  when  compared  with  its  own  ideal,  or  with  what  it 
should  be  and  would  be,  were  it  truly  and  thoroughly 
Catholic. 

The  fault  we  find  with  modern  Catholic  education  is  not 
that  it  does  not  faithfully  preserve  the  Symbol,  that  it  does 
not  retain  all  the  dogmas  or  mysteries,  so  far  as  sound 
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words  go,  but  that  it  treats  them  as  isolated  or  dead  facts, 
not  as  living  principles,  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  life 
of  the  Churcn  consists  in  their  continuous  evolution  and 
progressive  development  and  actualization  in  the  life  of 
society  and  of  individuals.  They  themselves,  since  they 
are  principles  and  pertain  to  the  ideal  the  Church  is  evolv- 
ing and  actualizing,  must  be  immutable,  and  the  same  for 
all  times,  places,  and  men.  They  are  the  principles  of  prog- 
ress, but  not  themselves  progressive,  for  tlie  truth  was 
completely  expressed  and  individuated  in  the  Incarnation. 
The  progress  is  not  in  them,  but  in  their  explication  and 
actualization  in  the  life  of  humanity.  The  truth  contained 
in  them  is  always  the  same,  can  neither  be  enlarged  nor 
diminished ;  but  our  understanding  of  them  may  be  more 
or  less  adequate,  and  their  explication  and  application  to 
our  own  life  and  to  the  life  of  society  may  be  more  or  less 
complete.  Tlieir  evolution  is  successive,  progressive,  and 
continuous.  This  fact,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Dr. 
Newman's  Tlieory  of  Development,  though  not  always  pre- 
sented by  him  in  an  orthodox  sense,  is  what  our  Catholic 
education  seems  to  us  to  overlook,  and  practically  to  deny. 
It  seems  to  us  to  proceed  as  if  the  work  of  evolution  were 
finished,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  the  Christian  to 
do,  but  to  repeat  the  past.  It  aims  not  at  the  continuous 
evolution  and  realization  of  the  Catholic  ideal;  but  to 
restore  a  past  age,  an  order  of  things  which  the  world  has 
left  behind,  and  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
restore,  for  it  could  be  restored,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  second 
childhood.  It  is  now  "  behind  the  times,"  and  unfits  rather 
than  prepares  the  student  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  his  own  day  and  generation.  It  either  gives  its 
subjects  no  work  to  do,  or  a  work  in  which  humanity  takes 
no  interest  and  will  not  work  with  them, — a  work  which 
all  the  living  and  onward  tendencies  of  the  age  obstinately 
resist,  and  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what  we  have 
said,  is  adverse  alike  to  the  present  interests  of  both  religion 
and  civilization. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  what  generally  passes  for 
Catholic  education,  whether  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
has  its  ideal  of  perfection  in  the  past,  and  that  it  resists  as 
un-Catholic,  irreligious,  and  opposed  to  God,  the  tendencies 
of  modem  civilization.  Tlie  work  that  it  gives  its  subjects, 
or  prepares  them  to  perform,  is  not  the  work  of  directing 
and  carrying  it  forward,  or  of  bringing  it  into  dialectic 
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hannony  with  reli^^ion ;  but  that  of  resisting  it,  driving  it 
back,  anathematizing  it  as  at  war  with  tlie  Gospel,  and 
either  of  neglecting  civilization  altogether,  and  taking 
refdge  in  the  cloister,  in  an  exclusive  or  exaggerated  ascet- 
icism, always  bordering  on  iramoralitj^,  or  of  restoring  a 
former  order  of  civilization,  no  longer  a  living  order,  and 
which  humanity  has  evidently  left  behind,  and  is  resolved 
shall  never  be  restored. 

This,  in  our  judgment,  is  its  great  mistake,  a  mistake  that 
denies  the  truth  of  humanity,  and  virtually  condemns  or 
places  in  abeyance  the  human  element  of  Christianity.  It 
virtually  denies  the  human,  because  it  denies  that  the 
human  evolves  in  its  life  Catholic  truth,  and  pronounces  its 
developments  false,  its  tendencies  irreligious,  and  its  irre- 
pressible instincts  Satanic.  We  mean  that  its  tendency  is 
m  this  direction,  and  hence  the  manifest  and  undeniable 
schism  to-day  between  the  Church  and  humanity,  between 
religion  and  modem  civilization,  which,  if  we  understand 
it,  implies  a  schism  between  God  and  man.  It  runs  to  one 
extreme,  as  rationalistic  education  runs  to  another  and  an 
opposite  extreme.  Extremes  meet.  Eationalists  condemn 
tne  Church,  because,  they  say,  she  is  opposed  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  humanity  itself ;  and  many  Catholics  condemn 
the  civilization  'humanity  in  her  progress  evolves  and 
effects,  because,  they  say,  it  is  opposed  to  the  Church, 
incompatible  with  religion  and  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
God.  Both  agree  as  to  the  fact  and  the  character  of  the 
antagonism,  and  neither  seems  disposed  to  inquire  whether 
a  medium  of  reconciliation,  of  dialectic  union,  be  or  be  not 
possible,  so  that  the  Church,  which  presupposes  humanity, 
and  humanity,  which  cannot  attain  to  its  end,  or  realize  its 
d^tiny  without  the  Church,  may  move  on  in  harmony, 
without  any  contrariety  of  will,  aa  there  was  no  contrariety 
of  will  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  in  Christ,  the 
God-man.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  Catholicity,  or  unless 
our  understanding  of  it  be  totally  false,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this  schism  either  in  the  nature  of  the  Church  or  in 
the  nature  of  humanity,  and  it  does  and  must  result  only 
from  a  defective  theology  on  th^hie  hand,  and  a  false  phi- 
losophy on  the  other. 

These  remarks  apply  to  Catholic  education  not  in  our 
own  country  only,  but  throughout  no  small  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Christian  world  can 
we  find  Catholics, — we  mean  men  who  are  earnest  Catholics, 
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firm  in  their  faith,  and  unfaltering  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Church, — among  the  active  and  mfluential  men  of  the  ace. 
In  all,  or  nearly  all  countries  the  Catholic  population  is  Sie 
weaker,  and  the  less  efficient  portion  of  the  population  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  wai*  of  ideas,  and  the  struggle  of 
opinions.  Those  Catholics  who  see  this  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  place  themselves  in  harmony  with  the  times,  are 
looked  upon  as,  at  least,  of  doubtful  orthodoxj',  and  not 
unfrequently  are  held  up  to  clerical  denunciation.  Even 
when  they  are  not  cried  down  as  heterodox,  they  are 
pushed  aside  as  imprudent  or  unsafe  men.  It  is  very 
widely  and,  we  fear,  very  generally  believed,  that  true 
Catholic  duty  requires  us  to  take  our  stand  for  a  past  civili- 
zation, a  past  order  of  ideas,  and  to  resist  with  all  our  might 
the  undeniable  tendencies  and  instincts  of  the  human  race 
in  our  day.  We  are  required  by  the  present  dominant  sen- 
timent of  Catholics,  to  resist  progress  in  every  sense  and 
direction,  except  in  tlie  purely  ascetic  life  of  individuals,  and 
to  content  ourselves  witli  the  explication  and  application  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  the  great  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  Catholic  life,  given  in  past  times,  and  embalmed 
in  the  opinions  of  the  theologians  of  other  ages,  and  the 
dry,  technical,  and  well-nigh  unintelligible  formulas  of  the 
schools.  Ilence  Catholic  education,  or  rather  the  education 
adopted  and  generally  approved  by  Catholics  in  our  age, 
especially  in  our  country,  fails  to  produce  living  men, 
active,  thinking  men,  great  men,  men  of  commanding 
genius,  of  generous  aims,  and  high  and  noble  aspirations; 
and  hence  it  also  fails  to  enable  the  Church  to  take  posses- 
sion of  humanity,  and  to  inspire  and  direct  its  movements. 

But  the  objection  we  urge  has  a  peculiar  force  and  appli- 
cation to  Catholic  education  in  our  country.  Our  Catholic 
population,  to  a  great  extent,  is  practically  a  foreign  body, 
and  brings  with  it  a  civilization  foreign  from  the  American, 
and  in  some  respects  inferior  to  it.  The  great  majority  of 
our  congregations  are  of  foreign  birth,  or  the  children  of 
foreign-born  parents,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  of  our  professors  and  teachers,  have  been 
born,  or  at  least  educated^abroad,  and  they  all  naturally 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  civilization  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up.  Those  even  of  our  clergy  and  of  our  professors 
and  teachers  who  have  been  bom  and  educated  in  the 
country,  have  been  educated  in  schools  founded  on  a  foreign 
model,  and  conducted  by  foreigners,  and  are,  in  regard  to 
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civilization,  more  foreign  than  native.  We  state  the  fact 
as  it  is.  We  are  not  condemning  it ;  we  may  regret  it,  but 
we  could  hardly  expect  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  original 
settlers  of  the  country  were,  for  the  most  part,  non-Catholic, 
and  but  comparatively  few  of  their  descendants  have  been 
or  are  Catholics.  The  very  large  Catholic  population  now 
in  the  country  has  not  been  the  growth  of  tne  country,  but 
has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  a  foreign  and  a  very  recent 
migration.  This  is  the  fact, — a  fact  which  is  no  fault  of  the 
Catholic  population,  but  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  Catholic  education 
in  our  own  country.  Catholics  from  the  Old  World  neces- 
sarily bring  with  them  their  own  civilization,  which, 
whether  we  speak  of  France  or  Italy,  Ireland  or  Germany, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  different  from  ours,  and,  in  some  respects, 
even  hostile  to  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  civilization  they  actually  bring 
with  them,  and  which  without  intending  it  they  seek  to 
continue,  is,  we  being  judjjes,  of  a  lower  order  than  ours. 
It  may  be  our  national  prejudice  and  our  ignorance  of  other 
nations,  but  it  is  nevertheless  our  firm  conviction,  from 
which  we  cannot  easily  be  driven,  that,  regarded  in  relation 
to  its  type,  the  American  civilization  is  the  most  advanced 
civilization  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  comes  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  the  Catholic  Ideal  than  any  which  has  been 
heretofore  developed  and  actualized.  We  speak  not  of 
civilization  in  the  sense  of  simple  civility^  polish  of  man- 
ners, and  personal  accomplishments,  in  whicn  we  may  not 
compare  always  favorably  with  the  upper  classes  of  other 
nations  ;  but  of  the  type  or  idea  we  are  realizing,  our  social 
and  political  constitution,  our  arrangements  to  secure  free- 
dom and  scope  for  the  development  and  progress  of  true 
manhood.  In  these  respects  American  civilization  is,  we 
say  not  the  term  of  human  progress,  but,  in  our  judgment, 
the  farthest  point  in  advance  as  yet  reached  by  any  age  or 
nation.  Those  who  come  here  from  abroad  necessarily 
bring  with  them,  therefore,  a  civilization  more  or  less  inferior 
to  it,  and  which,  in  relation  to  it,  is  a  civilization  of  the 
past.  If  thev  educate,  then,  according  to  their  own  civil- 
ization, as  tney  must  do,  they  necessarily  educate  for  a 
civilization  behind  the  times  and  bdow  that  of  the  country. 

The  fact  of  this  inferiority  is  conceded,  or  virtually  con- 
ceded, by  our  bishops  and  clergy  themselves,  in  the  reason 
they  assign  for  establishing  separate  schools  for  Catholic 
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children.  They  tell  ns,  and,  we  must  presume,  tell  us  truly, 
that,  if  the  children  of  Catholics  are  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  country,  they  will  lose  their  reli^on  and 
grow  up  Protestants,  or  at  least  non-Catholics.  But  why 
so,  if  the  Catholic  population  represents  a  civilization  not 
inferior  to  tliat  represented  by  the  non-Catholic  ?  If  Cath- 
olic children  and  Protestant  attend  the  same  school,  why 
are  the  Catholic  likely  to  become  Protestant,  any  more  than 
the  Protestant  are  to  become  Catliolic  ?  The  danger  alleged 
could  not  exist  if  tlie  Protestant  or  non-Catholic  children 
did  not  represent  the  stronger,  and,  therefore,  tlie  superior 
civilization.  K  the  Catholic  children  represented  the  advanc- 
ing civilization,  the  civilization  more  in  accordance  with 
the  instincts  and  tendencies  of  humanity,  and  therefore  the 
civilization  that  has  the  promise  of  the  future,  they  would, 
though  inferior  in  numbers,  be  the  stronger  party,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  themselves  perverted,  would  convert  the 
non-Catholic  children,  and  the  opposition  to  mixed  schools 
would  come  from  non-Catholic,  not  from  Catholic  parents 
and  guardians.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  children, 
as  they  grow  up  and  go  out  into  the  world,  abandon  their  re- 
ligion, lose  nearly  all  memory  of  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  live,  act,  and  die  as  Protestants  or  as  infidels  ?  You 
say,  and  say  tmly,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
country ;  but  does  not  this  show  that  the  civilization  of  the 
country  is  stronger,  more  energetic,  and  more  living  than 
that  which  you  combine,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  insist  on 
combining  with  the  Catholic  dogma  f 

Will  you  deny  our  inference,  or  seek  to  escape  it  by 
attributing  the  fact  to  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  to 


machinations  of  the  Devil  ?  To  some  extent  you  may  do 
so ;  but  you  must  take  care  lest  you  forget  or  deny  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Word,  and  forget  or  deny  that  humanity, 
in  the  natural  order,  even  though  suffering  from  the  Fall, 
is  living  the  life  of  the  creative  Word.  The  ideal  of  human- 
ity which  she  is  realizing  in  her  progress,  is  true,  an  element 
itself  of  Catholic  truth,  and,  though  distinguishable,  yet 
inseparable  from  the  Ideal  the  Church  is  herself  realizing 
in  her  Divine-human  life.  It  will  not  do,  then,  to  attribute 
solely  to  human  perversity,  to  the  influence  of  the  flesh,  or 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Devil,  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
our  children  as  they  grow  up;  and,  therefore,  we  must 
maintain  that  it  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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civilization  which  Catholics  brinff  with  tliem,  and  with 
which  they  associate  their  Catholic  faith,  is  inferior,  and 
therefore  weaker  than  the  civilization  which  has  been  at- 
tained to  by  humanity  in  our  country,  and  which,  unhappily, 
instead  of  being  associated  with  orthodoxy,  is  associated 
with  heterodoxy.  The  civilization  of  the  country  does  not 
owe  its  superiority  to  the  heterodoxy  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, any  more  than  the  civilization  which  Catholics  bring 
with  them  owes  its  inferiority  to  the  orthodoxy  with  which 
it  is  accidentally  associated.  The  civilization  of  the  country 
owes  its  superiority  to  the  truth  which  it  accepts  and  evolves, 
and  is  weaKened  and  prevented  from  attainmg  its  full  de- 
velopment bv  its  association  with  heterodoxy,  as  orthodoxy 
itselt  is  weakened  and  prevented  from  gaining  the  successes 
it  is  entitled  to,  by  being  associated  with  an  inferior  civil- 
ization. 

Tlie  inferiority  of  the  civilization  associated  in  our  coun- 
try with  orthodoxy  might  be  inferred  a  priori  from  the  fact 
that  the  mass  of  our  Catholic  population  are  from  the 
more  uncultivated  classes  of  the  Ola  World,  with  whom  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  civilization  has  reached 
its  highest  point  of  development  Whatever  respect  we 
may  have  for  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  or  Germany,  how 
much  soever  we  may  honor  them  for  the  firmness  with 
which,  under  the  severest  trials  and  temptations,  they  have 
held  fast  to  the  orthodox  faith,  we  can  by  no  means  take 
them  in  respect  of  civilization  as  the  advance-guard  of 
Humanity.  But  the  facts  themselves,  facts  which  nobody 
can  question,  sufficiently  prove,  at  least  as  to  our  English- 
speakingCatholics,  that  their  civilization  is  of  an  inferior 
order.  Their  sympathies  are  far  closer  with  the  slavehold- 
ing  South  than  with  the  free  North,  and  we  need  not  add 
that  the  civilization  of  the  free  North  is  far  superior  to  that 
represented  by  the  slaveholding  South.  The  civilization  of 
the  South  is  based  on  slavery  as  its  corner-stone,  and  slavery 
is  the  very  essence  of  barbarism.  The  distinction  between 
barbarism  and  civilization  is  precisely  the  distinction  be- 
tween slavery  and  liberty.  Tlie  true  American  civilization 
lias  its  type  and  seat  in  the  Free  States,  and  is  best  repre- 
sented by  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants,  who  were  in 
fact  its  cliief  founders  as  they  are  its  chief,  or,  at  least,  most 
earnest  supporters.  Yet,  except  with  a  certain  number  of 
converts  of  New  England  birth  and  descent,  we  rarely  find 
a  Catholic  who  does  not  look  upon  Puritan  New  England 
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as  the  most  anti-Catholic  portion  of  the  Union,  and  consider 
that  his  best  way  of  promoting  Catholic  interests  is  to  fight 
against  her. 

The  great  body  of  our  Catholics,  no  doubt,  wish  to  Amer- 
icanize, and  conform  to  the  civilization  of  the  country,  but 
they  have  hitherto  Americanized,  so  far  as  they  have 
Americanized  at  all,  in  a  Southern  rather  than  in  a  North- 
em  sense.  Tlie  type  of  the  Americanism  thejr  aim  to 
adopt  is  in  Maryland,  not  in  Massachusetts ;  Baltimore,  not 
Boston ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  hostility  of  the  Mary- 
land type,  which,  j)roperly  speaking,  is  the  Virginia  type, 
to  the  Boston,  or  New  England  type.  Indeed,  it  is  these 
two  orders  of  civilization  that  meet  m  mortal  combat  in  the 
civil  war  which  now  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  American 
nation.  The  war  is  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  a  struggle 
between  a  civilization  baseu  on  slavery,  represented  by  tlie 
South,  and  a  civilization  based  on  constitutional  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  men,  represented  by  the  Free  States.  And, 
in  this  struggle,  if,  as- is  the  fact,  the  interest  and  loyalty  of 
Catholics  lead  iJiem  in  large  numbers  to  take  sides  with  the 
North,  their  sympathies  are  very  generally  with  the  South ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  the  South  were  the  loyal 
party,  they  would  much  more  readily  fight  with  the  South 
than  they  now  fight  with  the  Nortn.  Even,  then,  where 
our  Catholics  aim  to  be  American,  it  is  not  American  in 
the  sense  of  the  highest,  truest,  and  most  advanced  Ameri- 
canism ;  but  in  the  sense  of  the  lowest,  the  least  advanced, 
that  which  is  least  remote  from  barbarism,  and  the  farthest 
removed  from  that  which  the  Church  as  well  as  humanity 
demands,  and  never  ceases  to  struggle  to  obtain. 

We  are  also  borne  out  in  our  views  by  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Politically,  the  Southern  leaders  have 
for  a  long  time  formed  their  association  with  the  least  intel- 
ligent, the  least  advanced  classes  in  the  Free  States,  and 
these  Southern  leaders  are  those  our  Catholic  population 
have  followed  with  the  most  alacrity.  This  fact  proves,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  South  represents  the  lowest  order  of 
civilization  in  the  country,  and  that  Catholics  are  more 
easily  engaged  in  supporting  it  than  in  supporting  the  supe- 
rior civilization  represented  by  the  Northern  States.  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  influx  of  the  Catholic 
peasantry  of  different  European  States  into  the  country,  and 
the  conferring  on  them,  almost  on  their  arrival,  of  political 
franchises,  have  done  not  a  little  to  corrupt  our  politics,  and 
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to  lower  tlie  standard  of  our  civilization.  Their  orthodoxy, 
as  yet,  has  done  less  to  advance,  than  their  inferior  civiliza- 
tion has  done  to  corrupt  and  lower,  our  civilization  and 
morals.  However  humiliating  this  fact  may  be  to  us  as 
Catholics,  there  is  no  use  in  atteraptinc:  to  deny  it,  or  to  dis- 
guise it.  It  is  a  fact  which  all  intelligent  Americans  see 
and  know,  and  it  is  one  which  we  ourselves  should  dare  look 
in  the  face.  The  opposition  to  us  represented  by  "  Native- 
American,"  or  Know-Nothing"  parties  or  movements,  is 
not  opposition  to  us  as  orthodox  Catholics,  nor,  in  itself 
considered,  to  us  as  foreigners,  but  simply  as  representatives 
of  a  civilization  dilferent  from  the  American,  and,  in  many 
respects,  inferior  and  opposed  to  it.  We  have  practically, 
if  not  theoretically,  insisted  that  our  orthodoxy  and  our 
foreign  and  inferior  civilization  are  inseparable ;  and  the 
heterodox  American  people  have  in  this  agreed  with  us,  and 
hence  their  opposition  to  us,  and  ours  to  them.  Heterodoxy, 
with  the  heterodox  of  our  countiy,  is  no  longer  a  living 
principle,  and  is  retained  only  because  associated,  acciden- 
tally associated,  with  a  superior  and  more  advanced  civili- 
zation. Orthodoxy  is  opposed  not  because  there  is  any  op- 
position to  it  on  its  own  account,  but  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  inseparably  wedded  to  that  inferior  and  less  advanced 
civilization  that  has  come  hither  with  it  from  the  Old  World, 
and  which  many  honest  Catholics  think,  if  they  ever  think 
at  all  on  the  subject,  is  identical  with  it. 

Now,  the  objection  to  Catholic  schools,  especially  those 
for  the  people  at  large,  is  that  they  tend,  and  for  a  time  at 
least  must  tend,  to  pei-petuate  the  association  of  oi*thodoxy 
with  this  inferior  civilization,  and  thus  injure  alike  the 
country  and  the  Church.  These  schools  must  be  taught 
chiefly  by  foreigners,  or,  if  not  by  foreigners,  at  least  by  those 
whose  sympathies  and  connections,  tastes  and  habits  are  un- 
Amg rican ;  because  what  is  wanted  by  their  founders  and 
supporters  is  not  simply  the  preservation  of  orthodoxy,  but 
the  perpetuation  of  the  foreignism  hitherto  associated  with 
it.  Schools  which  should  associate  real  Americanism  with 
orthodoxy  would  be  hardly  less  offensive  or  more  accept- 
able to  them  than  the  public  schools  themselves.  Tliey 
must,  therefore,  be  conducted  and  taught  by  men  who  will 
keep  up  the  old  association,  and  prevent  the  association  of 
real  Americanism  with  orthodoxy.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this 
latter  association  which  is  desirable  both  for  civilization  and 
for  religion,  and  it  is  only  by  breaking  the  old  association, 
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and  forming  the  new  in  good  faith,  as  we  are  in  fact  re- 
quired to  do  by  orthodoxy  itseh*,  that  Catholics  can  cease  to 
be  in  this  country  an  isolated  foreign  colony,  or  a  band  of 
emigrants  encamped  for  the  night,  and  ready  to  strike  their 
tents,  and  take  up  their  line  of  march  on  the  morrow  for 
some  other  place. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  many  of 
our  most  intelligent,  most  earnest,  and  devout  Catholics  to 
form  their  unfavorable  judgment  of  Catholic  schools  and 
Catholic  education,  as  they  now  are,  and  for  some  time  are 
likely  to  be,  in  the  Unitea  States.  They  are  solid  reasons 
as  far  as  they  go,  and  fuUjr  justifv  the  dissatisfaction  with 
them  we  began  by  recognizing,  they  prove  that  here  and 
elsewhere,  but  especially  here.  Catholic  education,  or  the 
education  given  by  Catholics,  is  below  the  wants  of  the  age 
and  country,  and  prove  that,  from  the  seminary  down  to  the 
primary  school,  it  stands  in  need,  whether  we  consult  the 
interest  of  orthodoxy  or  that  of  civilization,  of  a  wide,  deep, 
and  thorough  refonn.  Yet,  after  long  reflection  and  much 
hesitation,  some  would  say  opposition,  xwe  must  say  that  we 
do  not  regard  them  as  sufficient  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  movement  for  Catholic  schools  and  education  support- 
ed by  our  bishops  and  clergy.  It  may  be  that  the  move- 
ment was  premature,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  used  for  a  longer  time  the  schools  of  the  country,  as 
the  early  Christians  did  those  of  the  Empire,  before  attempt- 
ing to  establish  schools  of  our  own,  save  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy.  But  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  that  question 
now.  The  movement  has,  wisely  or  unwisely,  been  set  on 
foot,  and  gone  too  far  to  bo  arrested,  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able to  arrest  it.  Our  bishops  and  clergy  have  decided  that 
the  movement  shall  go  on,  and  the  Catholic  cause  can  never 
be  promoted  bv  any  anti-hierarchical  action.  Much  good 
may  be  done  that  is  not  done  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  hierarchy ;  but  no  good  end  can  ever  be  obtainea  in 
opposition  to  it.  This  consideration  i#  of  itself  sufficient  to 
deter  us  from  opposing  the  movement,  and  of  inducing  us 
to  accept  it  at  least  as  un  fait  accompli,  and  to  make  the 
best  we  can  of  it. 

That  we  are  to  have  schools  and  colleges  of  our  ovm, 
under  the  control  of  Catholics,  we  take  it  is  a  "fixed  fact." 
Whether  the  movement  for  them  is  premature  or  not,  it 
is  idle,  if  nothing  worse,  to  war  agamst  it.  Let  us  say, 
then,  to  those  who  regard  the  education  actually  given  by 
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Catholics  as  we  do,  and  who  have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to 
the  support  of  primary  schools  under  the  control  of  Catho- 
lics as  a  substitute,  in  the  case  of  Catholic  children,  for  the 
Comnion  Schools  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  it  as  our 
duty  now  to  accept  the  movement,  and  labor  not  to  arrest 
it,  or  to  embarrass  it,  but  to  reform  and  render  truly 
Catholic  the  whole  svstem  of  Catholic  education,  from  the 
highest  grade  to  the  lowest.  Let  it  be  our  work  not  to  de- 
stroy Catholic  education,  but  to  reform  and  advance  it.  The 
first  care  of  all  Catholics  should  be  the  preservation  of 
orthodoxy,  and,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  Catholic  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  that  orthodoxy  will  be  better  preserved  by 
schools  under  Catholic  direction  than  it  can  be  by  sending 
our  children  to  the  public  schools.  The  objections  we  have 
set  forth  are,  after  all,  only  temporary  and  accidental.  They 
grow  out  of  the  present  and  past  state  of  our  Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  must  disappear  under  the  slow  but  effectual 
operation  of  time  and  causes  alreadv  in  operation  amongst 
us.  We  might  gain  something  under  the  point  of  view  of 
civilization  by  adopting  the  schools  of  the  country;  but,  as 
our  prelates  and  clergy  are  strongly  opposed  to  them,  and 
have  done  much  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  with  Catho- 
lics, we  should  probably  lose,  under  the  pomt  of  view  of  or- 
thodoxy, more  tnan  would  thus  be  gained.  Schools  under  the 
control  of  Catholics  will,  at  least,  teach  the  Catechism,  and 
though  they  may  in  fact  teach  it  as  a  dead  letter,  rather 
than  as  a  quickening  spirit,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
taught  as  a  dead  letter  than  not  be  taught  at  all.  It  is 
only  by  preserving  the  dogma  intact  that  we  do  or  can  pre- 
serve the  Christian  Ideal,  or  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
securing  our  final  destiny.  The  hopes  of  tlie  world  for 
time  and  eternity  are  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  the 
orthodox  faith. 

The  reform  in  our  schools  and  in  education  will  go  on 
just  in  proportion  as  it  goes  on  in  our  Catholic  community 
itself,  and  perhaps  even  much  faster.  The  dissatisfaction 
we  hear  expressed  with  our  collegiate  education  for  boys, 
and  with  that  of  our  conventual  schools  for  girls,  is  an  en- 
couraging symptom ;  it  proves  that  there  is,  after  all,  a 
growing  Amencanization  of  our  Catholic  population,  and 
that  the  need  of  an  education  less  European  and  more 
truly  American  is  daily  becoming  more  widely  and  more 
deeply  felt.  It  will  be  more  widely  and  more  deeply  felt 
still  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  Catholics  become  more  gener- 
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ally  naturalized  in  habit,  feeling,  and  association,  as  well  as 
in  law.  It  indicates  also  the  revival  of  Catholic  life  in  our 
yujjuilation,  that  Catholics  are  becoming  more  earnest  and 
living  men,  and  unwilling  that  their  orthodoxy  should  be 
wrapped  up*  in  a  clean  napkin  and  buried  in  the  earth.  In 
proportion  as  their  Catholic  life  revives  and  grows  more 
active,  they  will  demand  an  education  more  in  accordance 
with  Catholic  truth  in  all  its  branches,  than  is  that  now 
given.  Tlie  demand  will  create  a  supply.  And  when  the 
present  civil  strife  is  over,  the  integrity  of  the  nation  re-es- 
tablished, and  American  civilization  iias  proved  itself  capable 
of  subduing  the  barbarism  of  the  Soutn,  and  of  marching 
onwajrd  and  upward  with  humanity,  in  her  career  of  prog- 
ress to  union  with  the  infinite,  we  trust  Catholics  will  find 
and  feel  themselves  real  Americans,  differing  from  other 
Americans  only  in  the  respect  that  orthodoxy  differs  from 
hetei'odoxy,  truth  from  error,  life  from  death.  Then  our 
schools  will  assume  their  true  character  and  position,  and 
exert  a  truly  Catholic  influence.  They  will  preserve  ortho- 
doxy not  as  a  dead  letter,  not  as  isolated  and  inoperative 
dogmas,  but  as  a  quickening  spirit,  as  living  and  operative 
truth.  Then,  under  the  point  of  view  of  civilization,  in- 
stead of  tending  to  recall  a  dead  past,  they  will  accept  the 
living  present,  and  associate  the  living  civilization  of  the 
(lay  with  the  orthodox  faith, — reunite  m  a  living  and  pro- 
ductive whole  the  scattered  members  of  the  torn  and  bleed- 
ing body  of  truth,  and  aid  both  the  Church  and  the  nation 
in  carrying  forward  our  civilization  to  the  last  term  of  its 
]>r<)o;rcs8.  Then  our  schools  will  send  out  living  men,  live 
with  the  love  of  God  and  of  man, — ^men  of  large  minds, 
of  liberal  studies,  and  generous  aims, — men  inspired  by 
faith  and  genius,  who  will  take  the  command  of  their  age, 
breathe  their  whole  souls  into  it,  inform  it  with  their  own 
love  of  truth,  and  raise  it  to  the  level  of  their  own  high  and 
noble  aspirations.  Let  us  console  ourselves  for  what  Catho- 
lie  education  now  is  with  what  it  may  become,  and  with  what 
we  may  by  well-directed  effbrt  aid  it  in  becoming.  This  is 
the  e(»nclusion  to  which  we  ourselves  have  come,  and  if 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  Catholic  schools  and  education  as 
they  are,  we  are  satisfied  with  their  capabilities,  and  shall 
henceforth  content  ourselves  with  doing  what  in  us  lies  to 
bring  them  under  the  great  law  of  progress,  which  we  have 
insisted  on,  and  which  is  the  law  of  all  life,  even  of  the 
Divine  life, — as  is  proved  in  the  eternal  Generation  of  the 
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Word,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the 
assertion  of  theologians  that  "  God  is  most  pure  act,"  actus 
j>uriss{mus. 


Art.  IV. — A  Letter  from  a  Friend  teaching  us  the  Catho- 
lic DoctHm  on  the  future  Condition  of  the  Reprobate, 

We  had  no  intention  in  the  few  questions  we  asked  last 
July  conceding  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  future 
condition  of  tlie  reprobate,  to  open  a  discussion  on  that 
subject.  We  recurred  to  it  last  October,  indeed,  but  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  inaccuracy  of  some  ex- 
pressions which,  owing  to  the  condition  of  our  eyes,  had 
escaped  us,  and  of  stating  clearly  and  distinctly  the  mean- 
ing which  we  ourselves  gav^  to  our  questions.  No  good, 
in  our  judgment,  can  result  from  continuing  a  discussion, 
which,  certainly,  it  was  never  our  wish  to  provoke.  But 
the  following  letter  from  a  most  pious  and  worthy  clergy- 
man is  so  well  meant,  so  sincere  and  earnest,  and  written 
with  so  much  kind  feeling  toward  ourselves,  that  we  are 
sure  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  laying  it  wdth  a  few  com- 
ments before  our  readers. 

"Deab  D.octob: — Thoagh  a  stranger  to  you,  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  write  you  a  few  lines  in  humble  but  sincere  language,  in  order  to 
express  to  you  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  punishment  of  the  reprobate, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  you  did  not  pay  attention  enough  to  the  com- 
mon and  universal  belief  of  the  Catholic  4)eople,  when  you  wrote  on 
that  subject.  But  this  is  no  little  fault  in  a  Catholic  Reviewer,  because 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  preach  to  the  poor,  Evangelizare  pavper- 
ibus  mint  me^  and  commanded  his  Apostles  to  do  the  same.  The 
preaching  of  Christ  and  of  his  Apostles  formed  the  universal  belief, — 
the  Catholic  faith  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  perpetual  tra- 
dition of  the  Church.  The  learned  man,  the  philosopher,  cannot  be  n 
Catholic  philosopher,  if  he  does  not  take  his  principles.from  the  Gospel 
as  preached  to  and  understood  by  the  faithful  Catholic  people,  because 
Jesus  Christ  himself  preached  it,  and  commanded  it  to  be  preached  to 
the  poor  and  illiterate  class. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  holy  Church  is  identical  with  the  common  be- 
lief of  the  faithful,  and  this  common  belief  finds  its  experience  in  the 
lives  of  the  Saints,  who  are  given  at  the  same  time  as  models  of  life 
to  the  people.  Such  an  experience  is,  for  instance,  given  by  St.  Teresa 
of  Jesus,  whose  manly  spirit  is  admired  even  in  our  days,  and  whose 
writings  are  recommended  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  following 
words :  Malta  ealestis  $apientm  documenta  conacripsit  quibus  Jiddium 
mente$  ad  Bupema  patrim  dmderium  maxime  excitantur,   Brev,  Bom, 
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^Tbi^  Saint  relates  the  following  fact  which  happened  to  herself. — 
See  her  autobiography,  chapter  zxxii. 

"  'Beiu^^  one  day  in  prayer,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  hell,  without 
knou  inij:  in  what  manner  I  had  been  carried  there.  I  only  perceived 
that  God  wished  me  to  see  the  place  which  the  devil  had  prepared 
for  1110,  and  which  my  sins  had  deserved  [had  she  continued  in  the 
lukew  arm  direction,  in  which  she  was  gradually  declining].  It  lasted 
for  a  very  little  time ;  but  should  I  live^any  years,  I  do  not  believe  it 
Mold  be  possible  for  me  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  it.  The  entrance 
•poeared  to  be  like  a  small  street,  long  and  narrow,  and  closed  at  one 
ettcL  and  such  as  would  be  the  door  of  an  extremely  low,  close,  and 
daix  oven*  The  floor  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  dirt,  very  filthy,  emit- 
ting an  insupportable  stench,  and  full  of  a  very  great  number  of 
venomous  reptiles.  At  the  end  of  this  little  street  there  was  a  hole 
made  in  the  wall  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  niche,  into  which  I  was 
thrust ;  and  although  what  I  have  just  related  was  much  more  frightful 
than  as  I  described  it,  it  could  pass  for  agreeable  in  comparison  with 
what  I  suffered  in  that  niche.  This  torture  was  so  terrible,  that  all 
that  1  ran  say  would  not  be  able  to  represent  the  least  part  of  it.  I 
felt  my  s*)ul  burning  in  such  a  horrible  fire,  that  it  would  be  the  great- 
est ditrunilty  to  describe  it  as  it  was,  since  I  would  not  even  know 
words  wherewith  to  express  it. 

'  Physicians  have  assured  me  that  I  have  endured  as  dreadful  pains 
as  can  l>o  suffered  in  this  life,  as  well  by  the  contraction  of  the  nerves 
and  in  iiiany  other  ways,  as  well  as  by  the  evils  which  the  devils  have 
caused  nte  ;  but  all  the  sufferings  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
I  then  suffered,  besides  the  horror  which  I  had  at  seeing  that  these  pains 
wvm  denial ;  and  that  even  is  yet  little  if  we  consider  the  agony  in 
H^hloli  ^e  aoul  then  finds  herself.  It  seems  as  if  she  were  strangled, 
at  if  she  were  smothered,  and  her  afiliction  and  her  despair  attain  such 
an  ezeeas  that  I  would  in  vain  attempt  to  describe  it.  It  is  little  to  say 
that  it  appears  to  her  that  she  is  unceasingly  torn  in  pieces,  because 
this  would  bo  making  it  appear  as  if  an  eternal  force  was  endeavoriog 
to  deprive  her  of  life,  whereas  it  is  she  herself  who  tears  herself  into 
pieces.  (How  fearful  must  ^e  that  second  death,  that  continual  agony ! 
how  far  from  any  amelioration  and  natural  beatitude!)  As  to  that  fire 
and  that  despair,  which  are  the  summit  of  so  many  awful  sufferings,  I 
avow  myself  to  be  still  less  able  to  describe  them.  (**For  each  one  will 
be  sal  tod  by  fire."  Mark  ix.  46.)  I  did  not  know  who  caused  me  to 
endurr  t  hem,  but  I  felt  myself  burning,  and  as  it  were  chopped  into  a 
tlu)us:uid  pioces,  and  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  frightful  of  all  these 
pains.  In  a  place  so  fearful  there  does  not  remain  the  least  hope  of  receiv^ 
iiitj  (thy  ronsolation,  and  there  was  not  room  enough  even  to  sit  or  to  lie 
down.  1  was  as  in  a  hole  made  in  the  wall,  and  those  horrible  walls, 
against  the  order  of  nature,  press  and  squeeze  what  tliey  enclose.  In 
that  place  every  thing  stifles,  nothing  but  dense  clouds  (''And  the 
smoke  of  their  torments  shall  ascend  up  for  ever  and  ever."  ApocaL 
adT.  IIX  without  any  mixture  of  light,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  it 
iMmld  be,  that  although  there  was  no  light,  all  that  is  most  frightful 
aadptuiiM  to  the  sight  could  be  seen. 


^  f Although  six  years  have  passed  since  what  I  just  relate  took 
^ae^  I  am  even  now  so  frightened  in  writing  this,  that  it  seems  to 
me^  uutt  fiaar  freezes  the  blood  in  my  veins.   So  that,  whatever  evils 
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and  whatever  pains  I  experience,  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance  what  I 
then  endured,  without  causing  all  possible  snfferings  to  appear  contemp- 
tible.' 

"This  narration  of  St.  Teresa,  and  similar  ones  of  different  other 
Saints,  as  for  instance  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome,  and  the  common  belief, 
are  identical,  and  form  a  true  commentary  on  what  the  Scriptures  tell 
Qs  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Touchingly  they  explain  the  state  of 
the  reprobate  and  of  hell,  that  there  is  no  life,  no  natural  ameliora- 
tion, no  natural  beatitude ;  but  that  there  is  the  kingdom  of  death,  an 
everlasting  agony,  no  hope  of  change,  but  the  stagnation  of  the  evil. 
Reading  St.  Teresa's  experience,  we  at  once  see  the  fire,  and  perceive 
what  is  meant  by  the  *  worm  that  dieth  not,' — an  expression  which  our 
Sayiour  so  emphatically  repeats  three  times,  Mark  ix.  48,  45,  and  47. 
Yes,  we  see  the  sting  which  is  within  the  reprobate  soul,  as  it  ^  is  she 
herself  who  tears  herself  into  pieces.'  This  is  the  one  and  the  only 
description  of  hell,  and  this  one  and  only  description  is  just  as  Scrip- 
tural as  it  is  popular,  for  it  is  given  by  our  Saviour  himself— given  to 
the  fiaithful  in  his  time,  given  to  the  faithful  at  all  times,  given  by  the 
Apostles,  given  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  How  did  our  Saviour  convey  the  idea  of  either  life  or  death  in  the 
next  world  to  the  people  ?  First,  by  parables ;  as  for  instance ;  Luke 
xvi.  19-81,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  he  conveyed  the  ftill  and  true  idea 
of  reprobation  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  stating :  1.  That  the  im- 
fortunate  man  was  '  buried  in  hell.'  2.  *  Tormented  in  this  flame 
and,  3,  that  there  is  a  *  separation  which  cannot  be  crossed;'  *  between 
ns  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos.'  (xdafm,  chasm.)  In  our  pres- 
ent order  of  things  if  one  is  buried,  he  is  cut  oflf  from  society,  so,  in 
the  second  order,  if  a  man  dies  the  ^  second  death,'  and  is  buried  in 
liell,  for  in  heaven  there  is  no  burial-ground, — ^being  the  land  of  the 
liTing,— he  is  among  the  dead,  and  in  this  manner,  as  long  as  the  second 
order  of  things  lasts,  he  ib  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  living,  and 
even  the  yawning  chasm  would  not  permit  any  escape,  and  consequently, 
as  there  is  no  escape  from  hell,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  flame,  no 
escape  from  the  torments.  The  resting-place,  where  Abraham  was 
with  Lazarus,  may  not  have  been  far  from  the  place  of  torments,  for  it 
is  also  called  ir^feri^  or  *hell,'  or  *  limbo,' — and  our  Saviour  cUseended 
there— whilst  it  is  said  that  he  ascended  into  heaven.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  no  reunion  imaginable,  far  less  with  the  lofty  place 
ahove,  with  the  mansions  of  heaven. 

"Is  there  any  substantial  differeAoe  between  what  our  Saviour 
preaches  and  what  St.  Teresa  relates?  At  least  the  illiterate,  poor 
people,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  our  Saviour,  took  it  just  as  it  was 
given,  took  just  the  idea  which  was  intended  by  Christ.  Dear  Doctor, 
let  ns  ask  the  illiterate,  *  the  little  ones,'  to  whom  it  was  explained  by 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  let  us  not  conflde  too  much  in  our  own 
wisdom,  for  it  may  be  confounded.  Yes,  my  Dear  Doctor,  stay  a  mo- 
ment, and  listen  to  the  unchangeable  sentence,  which  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer once  expressed :  *  I  give  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father ;  because 
^  it  hath  pleased  thee.'  Luke  x.  21.  So  it  has  pleased  the  Father  to 
ordain,  so  the  Son  has  confirmed  it ;  so  it  is.  The  Catholic  philosopher, 
order  not  to  mount  too  high,  must  in  all  essential  points  ask  and 
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consult  the  poor  Catholic  faithM  people.  ^Kon  plus  9apere^  quam 
oporUt  sapere,  Bed  sapere  ad  sohrietatein,^  Rom.  xii.  8.  And  as  the 
xVpostle  advises  a  few  verses  after :  Idipsnm  invicem  sentientes ;  non 
alta  sapientes,  $ed  humilibus  camentientet ;  nolite  esse  pmdentes  apud 
vosmet  ipsos.   Rom.  xii.  16. 

"  But  let  us  proceed  to  another  parahle,  given  by  the  Redeemer : 
St.  Math.  xiii.  80-48,  *  Wheat  and  Cockle ' — fltie  one  to  be  preserved, 
the  other  to  be  burnt  up,  ad  oomhurendum,  tcara  Kavacu.  Zutn  f>er- 
hrennen;  that  is  to  saj,  to  burn  it  as  long  as  there  is  anj  substance 
capable  of  being  burnt  But  as  the  immortal  soul  cannot  be  consumed, 
but  in  union  with  the  body  is  confined  to  that  awful  place,  which  is 
separated  from  all  communication — from  which  there  is  no  e8C^>e — 
it  follows  that  the  burning  is  without  any  intermission,  and  forever. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  cockle?  Our  Saviour  explains  it  himself: 
'  And  the  cockle  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one!'  The  cockle  on 
the  field — the  wicked  as  tiaUyr — as  long  as  on  the  field  it  would  be 
possible  in  the  moral  order  of  things  for  tlie  cockle  to  change  into 
wheat,  and  therefore  permission  is  given,  *  to  let  them  grow  both  together' 
— as  the  servants  might  take  and  pluck  out  what  afterwards  is  no  more 
cockle  but  wheat ; — but  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  oflT— it  remains  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Therefore  the  cockle,  the  wicked,  taken  from  the 
field  is  to  be  cast  into  the  *  furnace  of  fire!*  Does  St.  Teresa  not 
speak  of  a  furnace,  or  oven,  or  something  like  to  it?  Is  this  not  the 
common  belief  of  the  Catholic  people  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  ?  Let  us  wait  for  no  decision  of  a  Council,  when  the  simple  be- 
liever is  able  to  instruct  us ! 

"  St.  Math.  xiii.  47-52,  follows  with  the  parable  of  the  net,  which  is 
filled  with  fishes,  and  after  being  drawn  to  the  shore,  the  separation 
begins,  and  they  cast  forth  the  bad,  (aaTrpo,  which  signifies  putrid) 
which  are  of  no  use  any  more :  real  outcasts  I ! 

"  In  St.  Math.  xxv.  1,  and  following  verses,  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  we  meet  the  expression :  Nescio  vos ;  *  I  do  not  know  yon-' 
The  reprobate  are  ignored  by  the  Redeemer,  as  they  have  failed  to 
become  what  they  should  have  become,  according  to  the  idea  of  God. 
In  the  free  creature  co-operation  is  necessary.  If  therefore  by  the 
abuse  of  the  free-will  this  end,  which  God  had  intended,  is  not  ob- 
tained, the  creature  is  abandoned  and  cast  out  of  the  creation,  into  the 
outer  darkness.  And  when,  therefore,  our  Lord  addresses  the  foolish 
virgins  with :  Nescio  vos^  it  is  just  as  if  he  would  have  smd :  *  You 
have  thrown  yourselves  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  ideal  world,  out  of  my 
kingdom,  out  of  my  life!'  And  St.  Chrysostom  remarks,  that  this 
expression,  neseio  t<w,  is  worse  than  hell  itself,  and  is  identical  with  the 
sentence :  DiscediU  a  me  ;  ite  in  ignem  (Btemum  /  It  is  the  sentence 
of  reprobation. 

"  So  far  the  parables  show  the  division  either  for  life  or  for  death ; 
no  medium,  no  recovery,  no  amelioration  in  man,  as  he  is,  as  he  his- 
torically is,  in  his  present  state.  No  natural  beatitude  can  be  expected 
when  the  supernatural  is  lost. 

"  But  we  have  particular  expressions,  used  by  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles,  to  signify  the  unchangeable  and  miserable  state  of  the  repro- 
bate ;  expressions,  which  absolutely  do  not  admit  a  mild  explanation, 
or  any  natural  life  or  happiness  whatsoever.  Therefore,  in  the  second 
place,  let  us  examine  some  of  these  weighty  expressions. 
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*'  1.  P&rdere  in  gehenna.  St  Math.  x.  28.  *  Fear  not  those  that  kill 
the  body  and  cannot  kill  the  soul ;  bat  rather  fear  him  that  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell/  The  natural  death  is  nothing — for  there 
is  a  resorrection,  bnt  the  second  death  is  similar  to  destmction ;  no 
life  whatsoever  follows  it. 

"  2.  Perire ;  *  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  may  not  perish,  but  may 
have  life  everlasting.'  St.  John  iii.  16.  And  the  same  Apostle  in  the 
same  chapter  explains  the  perire^  perish,  in  the  last  verse :  ^  He  that 
believeth  in  the  Son  hath  life  everlasting,  bat  he  that  believeth  not  the 
Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  (^level  is  the  fatare, 
manebit)  on  him.'  St.  John  iii.  86.  {  Life  and  death  are  thus  undeni- 
ably and  most  clearly  expressed,  and  every  other  state  excluded. 

"8.  ffcte  est  mors  seeunda.  This  is  the  *  second  death.'  Apoc.  xx. 
14.  It  is  endured  in  the  pool  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  both  the 
Beast  (the  luxurious,  sensual  and  proud  world)  and  the  False  P*ro^het 
(Antichrist  and  all  his  forerunners)  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
(without  any  intermission)  for  ever  and  ever  (throughout  eternity).' 
Apoc.  XX.  9, 10. 

There  is  in  that  pool ;  1.  The  Beast  (wicked  world).  2.  The  False 
Prophet ;  but  8.  There  is,  moreover,  every  one  else,  who  is  not  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  *  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  was  cast  into  the  pool  of  fire,'  and,  consequently,  'tor- 
mented day  and  night,'  without  any  intermission,  *for  ever  and  ever,' 
throughout  eternity. 

"  By  these  expressions,  of  which  many  more  are  in  the  Scriptures,  I 
intend  to  prove  only,  that  there  are  but  two  states  after  this  mortal 
life— either  life,  restoration  and  glory,  in  heaven ;  or  death,  misery 
and  eternal  reprobation ;  for  any  one  who  is  not  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life — is  with  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet.  There  is  no  alter- 
native—either life,  or  death ;  either  with  the  False  Prophets  or  with 
the  Apoeties ;  either  with  the  Beast  or  with  the  Church ;  either  in 
torments  or  in  happiness;  either  in  the  outer  darkness  or  in  the  un- 
alterable light ;  either  with  the  devil  in  the  pool  of  fire  or  with  the 
children  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  glory  of  the  Father ;  either  in  hell  or 
in  heaven  I  The  state  of  the  reprobate  is  a  complete  ruin,  a  complete 
death,  prefigured  only  by  our  natural  death,  which,  though  dreadl^l,  is 
only  a  slight  representation  of  what  shall  happen,  when  the  agony  is 
perpetuated,  and  death  feeds,  as  it  were,  on  the  immortal  spirit  without 
being  able  to  devour  it.  Yes,  it  is  a  complete  death,  ana  worse  than 
annihilation,  for  in  this  case  death  would  consume  and  destroy  itself  by 
once  completing  the  work  of  destruction ;  but  this  cannot  be,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  spirit,  which,  being  simple,  cannot  be  anni- 
hUated.  Therefore  was  the  fate  of  Judas  lamented  by  our  Saviour 
himself^  of  whom  he  spoke,  without  wounding  charity,  as  he  saw  him 
as  a  real  reprobate,  in  whom  the  last  spark  of  that  good-will,  which  is 
necessary  to  co-operate  with  divine  grace,  was  extinguished.  '  Woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  ;  it  were  better 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  hom,^  St.  Math.  xxvi.  24.  Not  to  be, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  better  than  to  he  a  reprobate, 

"And  this  is  the  reason  why  St.  Peter  twice  calls  that  state, 
''destruction,^  In  Second  Pet.  ii.  1,  he  speaks  of  false  prophets 
< bringing  upon  themselves  swift  destruction' — 'whose  destruction 
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slumbereth  not  ;^  and  in  verse  4^  he  explains  what  he  means  by  this 
destruction  :  *  the  place  of  torments,'  into  which  the  reprobate  angels 
were  cast.  In  Second  Pet.  iii.  7,  he  calls  it :  *  The  perdition  of  wicked 
men and  more  palpably  still  in  Second  Pet.  ii.  19,  he  calls  the  repro- 
bate: *  Slaves  of  corruption.'  What  a  perfect  harmony  between  St. 
Peter  and  the  Evangelists,  where  we  found  them  saying,  ^perish,'  ^de- 
stroy,' *  the  wrath  of  God  abideth'  on  the  *  slaves  of  corruption.'  Is 
there  a  priest  who  could  possibly  find  expressions  as  strong  as  these 
before  us ;  and  who  blames  him  if  he  uses  strong  language  in  describing 
that  *pool  of  fire,'  that  place  of  *  torments?'  Is  that  according  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles,  whom  we  so  often  hear  repeating 
the  punishment  of  the  reprobate  ?  No,  my  Dear  Doctor,  for  the  truth 
surpasses  here  every  description,  and  it  is  the  greatest  charity  to  remind 
our  sensual  and  indifferent  century,  that  there  are  '  dreadfid  things  in 
store  for  all  who  obey  not  the  truth.'  Rom.  ii.  8.  St  Paul  *  fears  and 
trembles '  and  *  chastises  his  body,  and  brings  it  into  subjection ;  lest, 
perhaps,  when  having  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  become 
reprobate.'   First  Cor.  ix.  27. 

"Dear  Doctor,  *I  beseech  you  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,'  Jud.  i.  8  ;  and  not  to  console  those  that 
walk  according  to  their  own  desires  and  sensuality ;  for  such  men  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  a  *  J>eatific  vision,'  and  do  not  wish  it.  '  Natu- 
ral beatitude'  is  all  they  desire.  That  is  the  great  change  which  I  have 
observed  in  you  since  some  time  ago ;  that  you  advocate  the  aspirations 
of  poor,  fallen  nature;  and  that,  if  you  continue  thus,  it  is  you  who 
will  be  {the  KOpv(l>alog  of  our  time,  leading  and  consoling  those  that 
have  no  hope. 

"  But  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask  others,  ask  men  of  piety  and 
learning,  ask  the  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  whose  particular  vocation  it  is 
to  crush  every  germ  of  whatever  indicates  the  slightest  beginning  of 
heresy :  ask  the  theologian,  and,  as  you  yourself  have  formerly  advised, 
ask  the  mystic-theologian ;  and  they  all  will  tell  you  that  there  is  but 
one  beatitude,  consisting  in  life  everlasting,  and  one  reprobation,  con- 
sisting in  death,  that  last  forever.  They  all  will  tell  you,  that  whoso- 
ever is  not  found  ^  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  is  to  be  cast  in  the  pool 
of  fire.' 

"  But  nulla  reguln  sine  exeeptione.  True,  and  even  here  there  may 
be  an  exception  with  the  children  that  die  without  being  baptized. 
But  this  is  a  pious  opinion  only,  and  not  more,  and  may  be  received — 
for  there  are  good  reasons  to  sustain  it,  as  many  learned  theologians 
have  proved.  Nevertheless  it  is  but  an  opinion,  an  exception,  which 
confirms  the  rule  still  more. 

"  Now,  my  Dear  Doctor,  accept  my  good-will,  my  pure  intention, 
which  I  had  when  writing  these  lines — ^all  the  rest  is  patchwork,  and 
needs  your  benevolence,  and  begs  for  your  excuse. 

"  Yours  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  highly  esteemed  writer,  we  hope,  will  take  no  offence 
if  we  say,  that  he  tells  ns  little  that  is  new  to  us,  or  that 
we  had  not  previously  considered.  We  had  read,  before 
asking  our  questions,  the  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  and  that  of 
St.  Frances  of  Rome;  we  had,  also,  read  and  carefully 
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weighed  the  several  texts  he  cites  from  the  Bible,  many 
years  before  we  became  a  Catholic  Reviewer,  and  had  even 
come  to  his  conclusion,  which  we  hold  as  fast  as  he  does, 
that  in  the  future  life  there  are  but  two  states ;  the  one, 
heaven,  for  the  saints ;  the  other,  hell,  for  the  wicked ; 
that  these  states  are  each  everlasting ;  that  those  in  heaven 
cannot  fall  into  hell,  and  those  in  hell  cannot  ascend  into 
heaven  ;  and,  finally,  that  those  who  receive  heaven,  receive 
it  as  a  reward  of  their  merits,  and  those  who  suffer  hell 
Buffer  it  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  This,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  the  substance  of  the  belief  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject,  even  as  he  himself  represents  it,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  necessity  of  his  undertaking  to  prove  it 
against  us. 

Our  theological  friend  labors  under  a  grave  mistake,  if 
he  supposes  we  deny  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
everlasting,  or  that  we  cannot,  as  well  as  he,  say  :  "There 
are  but  two  states  after  this  mortal  life, — either  life,  restora- 
tion, and  glory  in  heaven, — or  death,  misery,  and  eternal 
reprobation ;  for  any  one  who  is  not  written  in  the  Book 
01  Life  is  with  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet.  There  is 
no  alternative ;  either  life  or  death ;  either  with  the  false 
^prophets  or  with  the  Apostles;  either  with  the  Beast  or 
with  the  Church ;  either  in  torments  or  in  happiness ;  either 
in  the  outer  darkness  or  in  the  unalterable  light ;  either 
with  the  devil  in  the  pool  of  fire,  or  with  the  children  of  the 
Kingdom  in  the  glory  of  the  Father;  either  in  hell  or 
heaven."  We  know  and  believe  all  this.  We  stated  ex- 
pressly that  the  reprobate  can  never  be  saved,  receive  any 
lot  or  part  in  the  palingenesia,  can  never  see  God  in  the 
beatific  vision,  or  attain  to  any  supernatural  good,  and 
therefore  must  be  forever  excluded  from  heaven,  and  remain 
forever  in  hell.  Tliere  was  little  fairness  or  candor  in  ar- 
guing as  if  we  held  the  contrary.  We  acquit  the  excellent 
writer  of  all  intentional  or  conscious  upfaimess,  but,  upon 
reflection,  we  doubt  not,  he  will  admit  that  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  just  to  endeavor  to  prove  against  a  man,  as  contraiy  to 
his  opinions,  what  he  undeniably  and  expressly  maintains. 

Our  pious  and  learned  friend  says,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  natural  beatitude,  and  that  there  is  no  alternative 
— it  is  either  hell  or  heaven  ;  for  there  are  but  two  states 
after  this  mortal  life ;  and  labors  very  unnecessarily  to  prove 
it  against  us,  for  we  assert  natural  beatitude  in  no  sense  in 
which  he  denies  it.  Yet  he  tells  us  we  may  hold  that  there  is 
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"natural  beatitude,'  for  children  tliat  die  without  being 
l)aptized.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  nuUa  regula  sine  exeeptione. 
True ;  and  even  here  there  may  be  an  exception  with  the 
children  that  die  without  being  baptized.  But  this  is  a 
pious  opinion  only,  and  not  more  ;  and  m^y  be  received — ^for 
there  are  good  reasons  to  sustain  it,  as  many  learned  theo- 
logians have  proved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  an  opinion,  an 
exception  which  confirms  the  rule  still  more."  It  there  be 
"  no  rule  without  exception,"  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no 
dogma  with  an  exception.  All  dogmas  of  faith  express 
ideal  truth,  or  truth  of  the  ideal  order,  and  therefore  must 
be  taken  universally,  and  the  admission  of  an  exception 
to  any  one  of  them  is  simply  the  denial  that  it  is  a  Catholic 
dogma.  If,  then,*  it  be  permitted  to  hold  that  infants  are 
excepted  from  the  second  death,  and  are  neither  admitted 
into  neaven  nor  placed  in  hell  with  the  Beast  and  the  False 
Prophet,  who  are  tormented  day  and  ni^ht  in  the  lake  that 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  then  it  is  not  a  Catholic 
dogma  that  there  are  only  two  states  after  this  life,  and  that 
there  is  no  natural  beatitude.  The  exception,  if  admissible 
at  all,  instead  of  confirming  the  dogma,  simply  denies  it. 
The  writer,  then,  must  either  deny  that  what  he  calls  "  a 
pious  opinion"  may  be  held,  or  he  must  modify  his  asser- 
tion that  there  are  only  two  states  after  this  mortal  life.  If 
any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  infants  dying  unbaptized,  and 
adults  dving  in  actual  sin  alike  descend  to  hell,  and  to  the 
same  hell,  are  in  the  same  state  of  reprobation,  only  they 
are  not  all  punished  with  the  same  degree  of  pain  or  suffer- 
ing. Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  we  have  learn- 
ed it.  If  our  pious  friend,  then,  concedes  that  it  may  be 
held  that  infants  dying  without  baptism  are  not  excluded 
from  a  certain  natural  good  or  beatitude,  he  must  concede 
that  every  degree  of  that  good  or  beatitude  is  not  necessa- 
rily excluded  from  "  hell,"  the  "  second  death,"  the  "  lake" 
or  "  pool  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone."  The  an- 
ther's assertion,  then,  "  no  rule  without  exception,"  however 
true  it  may  be  in  practical  matters,  is  fatal  to  himself.  His 
concession  of  an  exception  with  regard  to  infants  dying 
without  baptism,  concedes  all  that  he  is  endeavoring  to 
refute,  all,  indeed,  that  we  ever  thought  of  asserting. 

Our  worthy  and  pious  friend  writes,  no  doubt,  under  the 
impression  that  we  hold  there  is  for  man  in  the  world  to 
come  a  natural  beatitude,  to  which  even  the  reprobate  may 
finally  attain,  or  be  restored ;  but  if  he  had  paid  attention 
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to  the  corrections  and  explanations  we  offered  last  October, 
he  would  have  perceived  that  we  hold  no  such  thing,  and 
that  the  melioration  or  diminution  of  their  sufferings  we 
spoke  of,  in  no  sense  implies  that  they  will  ever  attain 
either  to  the  supernatural  beatitude  of  heaven,  or  to  what 
theologians  understand  by  natural  beatitude.  This  misap- 
prehension grew  out,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  of.  our  use 
m  July  of  the  word  heatitvde^  and  which  was  understood 
by  our  theological  friends  in  their  sense  instead  of  ours. 
We  used  the  word  not  as  implying  that  there  is  a  natural 
destiny  for  man  to  which  we  supposed  the  reprobate  might 
ultimately  attain  or  be  attaining,  for  wc  do  not  admit  that 
man  has  or  can  have  any  natural  destiny  at  all.  His  only 
destiny  is  supernatural.  We  used  the  term  as  the  syno- 
nyme  of  good,  some  degree  of  which  must  always  be 
supposed  for  man,  if  we  suppose  his  existence  at  all  as  the 
creature  of  God.  The  complete  severance  of  the  creature, 
either  from  his  first  cause  or  his  last  cause,  is  not,  as  we 
said,  his  complete  misery,  but  his  total  annihilation,  since 
to  the  existence  of  any  creature  the  final  cause  and  the  first 
cause  are  alike  essential.  Man  by  his  creation  participates 
of  good  in  the  first  or  cosmic  cycle,  and  hence  is  said  to  be 
physically  good ;  but,  as  he  could  not  exist  without  a  final 
cause,  he  must  have  an  initial  or  inchoate  good  in  the 
second  cycle,  and  therefore  is  not  and  cannot  be  totally  de- 
praved. Hence  St.  Augustine  may  say  with  truth  that 
existence  is  itself  good,  and  that  for  the  damned  even  it  is 
better  to  be  than  not  to  be.  The  words  of  our  Lord  with 
regard  to  Judas  cannot  be  understood  according  to  the 
strict  letter,  and  may  simply  be  a  strong  way  of  expressing 
the  deep  and  terrible  misery  to  which  Judas  had  doomed 
himself  forever  by  his  betrayal  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
in  the  case  even  of  actual  sinners,  that  the  damned  are 
absolutely  severed  from  all  good,  that  is,  from  every  de- 
gree of  good ;  but  simply  to  believe  that  they  are  eternally 
reprobated  from  heaven,  and  therefore,  as  the  fulfilment  or 
completion  of  man's  destiny  is  heaven,  forever  remain 
initial  or  inchoate  existences,  forever  below  their  destiny, 
deprived  of  all  means  and  of  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  to 
beatitude,  or  the  end  of  their  existence.  We  never  asserted 
that  they  would  attain,  or  asked  if  we  might  not  hope  they 
would  ultimately  attain  to  natural  beatitude  or  a  natural 
destiny  ;  but  simply,  if  we  might  not  hope  that  they  would 
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ultimately  attain  to  that  degree  of  imperfect  good  called  by 


was  ill-chosen,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  natural  beati- 
tude at  all ;  for  beatitude  is  in  fulfilling  our  destiny,  which 
is  in  tlie  palingenesia  or  supernatural  order  alone.  But  it 
was  not  beatitude  in  any  order,  but  simply  an  imperfect 
degree  of  natural  good  that  we  really  spoke  of. 

It  may  be  that  in  excluding  from  our  conception  of  hell 
every  degree  of  natural  initial  or  inchoate  good,  we  griev- 
ously erred ;  but  still  the  doom  of  the  reprobate,  as  we 
represented  it,  since  it  includes  the  loss  of  heaven,  the  loss 
of  God,  the  Supreme  Good,  the  loss  of  glorification,  and 
all  the  joys  of  the  Kingdom,  and  since  it  includes,  in  the 
case  of  all  who  die  in  actual  sin,  the  internal  torture  of 
feeling  that  the  loss  has  been  voluntarily  and  maliciously 
incurred,  and  in  the  case  of  all  the  necessity  of  remaining 
forever  mere  initial  or  inchoate  existences,  forever  below 
their  proper  destiny,  without  any  hope  or  possibility  of 
ever  being  able  to  attain  to  it,  seems  to  us  suflSciently  deplor- 
able, sufficiently  wretched,  sufficiently  miserable  to  satisfy 
even  those  who  luxuriate  with  the  grejitest  fondness  on  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  and  are  the  most  ready  to  improve 
on  the  maxim  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  "  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  by  making  it  read: 
"The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  hell."  At  least, 
we  could  wish  no  greater  sufiFering  to  our  most  bitter  enemy, 
and  we  can  conceive  it  possible  for  the  danmed  to  suflfer  no 
greater  misery,  unless  we  suppose  tliat  God  by  a  continuous 
miracle  sustains  them  in  existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  bear  a  punishment  above  their  nature. 
Our  view  of  the  case  supposes  as  much  misery  for  the 
damned  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  enduring,  and 
hence,  as  we  cannot  conceive  tnem  to  be  supematuralized, 
that  is,  raised  above  their  nature,  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 
the  Church  teaches  and  requires  us  to  believe  that  they 
will  8ufl*er  any  greater  misery. 

The  melioration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  we  in- 
cidentally referred  to,  as  our  friend  might  have  gathered 
from  our  remarks  in  October,  was  not  a  point  we  very 
strenuously  insisted  upon.  We  inferred  it  from  the  expiatory 
view  of  punishment,  which  we  were  disposed  to  take,  if 
permitted  to  do  so  by  Catholic  faith.  Expiation  is  in  itself 
good,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  good.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  the  wicked  to  be  forever  expiating  their 
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sins,  without  inferring  the  gradual  diminution  of  ^he  pun- 
ishment they  have  incurred  ;  but,  as  their  expiation  can 
never  be  completed,  their  punishment  can  never  completely 
end,  and  consequently  is  and  must  be  everlasting.  The 
diminution,  therefore,  is  evidently  only  a  logical  inference 
drawn  from  the  expiatory  character  of  the  punishment. 
The  point,  then,  to  make  good  against  us,  is  that  the  pun- 
ishment is  not  expiatory,  but  purely  and  simply  vindictive. 
Hence  the  question  we  asked  ;  Are  we  obliged  to  believe 
the  punislmient  of  the  wicked  is  simply  vindictive,  that  is, 
vindictive  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term ;  or  are  we 
]^rmitted  to  believe  that  it  is  expiatory If  our  Reverend 
Iriend  had  told  us  what  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Church 
on  this  point,  he  would  have  settled  an  important  question 
for  us,  and  answered  the  precise  doubt  we  raised.  We  find 
in  some  theological  writers  deserving  of  gi*eat  respect,  the 
opinion  advanced  that  the  punishment  is  expiatory.  If  so, 
all  that  we  concluded  with  regard  to  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  reprobate  must  be  conceded.  K 
this  view  of  meir  punrshment  cannot  be  taken,  then  we 
know  no  reason  or  ground  on  which  we  can  assert  it,  or  in 
any  sense  hope  for  it.  Why  has  not  our  friend,  who  under- 
took to  teach  us  the  belief  of  the  Church,  instructed  us  on 
this  point  ? 

He  sends  us  for  an  answer  to  "the  people,"  to  "the  poor 
and  the  illiterate,"  and  says:  "  Dear  Doctor,  let  us  ask  the 
illiterate  '  the  little  ones,'  to  whom  it  was  explained  by  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  let  us  not  confide  too  much  in  our 
own  wisdom,  for  it  may  be  confounded.  Yes,  my  dear 
Doctor,  stop  a  moment,  and  listen  to  the  unchangeable  sen- 
tence which  our  Divine  Eedeemer  once  expressed  :  '  I  give 
thanks  to  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father,  because  30 
it  hath  pleased  Thee.' — Luke,  x.  21.  So  it  has  pleased  the 
Fatlier  to  ordain,  so  the  Son  has  confirmed  it ;  so  it  is;  the 
Catholic  philosopher,  in  order  not  to  mount  too  high,  must 
in  all  essential  points  ask  and  consult  the  poor  Catholic 
faithful  people.'  But  to  refer  us  on  a  difficult  point  of 
theology  to  the  illiterate,  though  very  humble  and  edifying 
in  one  who  writes  English,  and  quotes  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Oerman,  is  not,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  altogether 
satisfactory ;  for  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  illiterate 
and  simple  are  those  best  fitted  to  give  us  the  true  Catholic 
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explanation.  Our  Lord,  in  the  words  cited,  was  not,  as  wc 
understand  it,  contrasting  illiterate,  docile,  and  childlike 
Catholics  with  learned,  scientific,  and  philosophical  Catho- 
lics, and  sending  us  to  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  to 
learn  the  mysteries  of  Divine  revelation ;  but  docile  and 
childlike  Catholics,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  with  the 
proud  Gentile  philosophers  and  the  wise  and  prudent  of 
this  world,  who  neither  know  nor  accept  the  true  Catholic 
faith.  That  is  to  say,  he  contrasts  Ohristians  with  non- 
Christians  ;  those  who  are  instructed  by  Divine  revelation, 
with  those  who  either  have  received  no  such  revelation,  or 
through  their  pride  and  self-suflSciency  have  rejected  it. 
The  poor,  no  doubt,  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  and 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  promised  Messiah  has  come,  that  it  is 

J)reached  to  the  poor  and  illiterate ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
rom  this,  that  they  who  preach  it  are  the  poor  and  illiter- 
ate, or  that  science  and  learning  are  not  very  useful  quali- 
fications in  those  who  are  appomted  to  preacli  it. 

If  what  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our  friend's  letter, 
that  we  are  to  learn  our  faith  from  the  poor  and  illiterate, 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  why  does  she  demand'a 
learned  and  highly-educated  ministry,  and  why  do  we 
found  colleges,  seminaries,  universities,  and  make  liberal 
expenditures  to  educate  not  only  the  clergy,  but  the  great 
body  of  our  people  ?  and  why  does  our  friend  himself  con- 
sult the  Scrij^tures,  the  Fathers,  and  the  writings  and 
experiences  ot  the  Saints,  and  not  content  himself  with 
simply  consulting  his  housekeeper  or  his  stable-boy  ?  Why 
not  shut  up  all  our  schools,  bum  all  our  libraries,  and 
henceforth  learn  only  what  the  unlearned  are  capable  of 
teaching  ?  We  must  believe  that  the  writer,  in  his  humili- 
ty, has  forgotten  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  such  a  doctrine  as  this.  It  would  tend  to  repress  all 
thoughts  and  inquiry,  render  useless  all  literary  or  scien- 
tific culture ;  would  condemn  as  useless,  if  not  worse  than 
useless,  all  the  theological  literature  of  the  Church ;  de- 
clare worthless  all  the  labors  of  the  great  Fathers,  Doctors, 
and  Philosophers  of  the  Catholic  world ;  would  endorse 
with  a  vengeance  De  Ranee's  plea  for  ignorance ;  and, 
if  received  as  the  doctrine  and  sentiment  of  the  Church, 
would  justify  the  charge  brought  by  her  enemies  against 
her,  that  she  crushes  thought  and  forbids  all  inquiries  and 
all  discussions  which  rise  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate 
and  the  simple. 
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The  writer  mistakes  entirely  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween him  and  us,  if  any  question  there  be.  It  was  not 
what  the  illiterate  or  the  poor  faithful  Catholic  people  re- 
ceive as  the  faith  of  the  Church,  we  wished  to  ascertain ; 
for  of  that  belief  we  could  hardly  be  ignorant.  Moreover, 
we  had  and  have  some  doubts  whether  the  faith  of  the 
Church  can  always  be  concluded  with  infallible  certainty 
from  popular  behef.  We  have  great  respect  for  the  poor 
faithful  Catholic  people ;  we  honor  them  for  their  fidelity, 
and  we  have  great  confidence  in  their  Catholic  instincts  ; 
but  it  would  be  idle,  it  seems  to  us,  to  pretend  that  all  that 
is  popularly  believed,  that  all  the  notions  circulating  among 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  and  are  held  by  them  to  oe  true, 
are  to  be  received  as  Catholic  doffmas,  or  the  true  and  full 
expression  of  the  belief  of  the  Cnurch.  They  have  many 
opinions  which  no  well-instructed  Catholic  entertains,  and 
many  practices  which  every  enlightened  Catholic  regards 
as  childish  and  even  superstitious.  It  is  possible,  then,  we 
may  know  the  belief  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  illiterate 
people,  without  being  quite  sure  that  we  have  the  belief  of 
the  Church.  The  question  does  not  turn  on  what  is  the 
belief  of  the  illiterate,  but  how  far  is  their  belief  itself 
true  Catholic  faith?  Even  supposing  them  to  hold  in 
words  the  dogma,  it  may  still  be  asked,  if  thejr  understand 
the  dogma  in  its  true  sense.  Our  questions  did  not  relate 
toithe  terms  in  which  the  dogma  is  expressed,  either  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  or  of  popular  belief,  but  to  the  sense 
in  which  that  language  or  those  terms  are  to  be  taken.  It 
is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  on  this 
point  the  poor  faithful  people,  the  illiterate  and  unculti- 
vated, however  humble  or  docile  they  may  be,  can  give  us 
no  information. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  pious  writer  of 
the  letter  has  never  felt  the  need,  either  for  himself  or  for 
others,  of  understanding  the  Catholic  dogma,  and  ascertain- 
ing its  scientific  significance.  This  may  be  a  merit  in  him, 
and  he  may,  perhaps,  not  unwisely  thank  God  tliat  he  is 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  infallible  speech  of  the  Church 
without  asking  what  it  means,  or  whether  it  means  any 
thing  or  not ;  but  we  can  assure  him,  all  men  have  not,, 
as  yet,  attained  to  his  degree  of  perfection, — or  indifl^erenccy 
and  that,  in  our  times  at  least,  there  are  a  great  many 
respectable  persons  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  understand 
what  they  read  or  hear  spoken,  and  who  really  wish  to 
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penetrate  bej^ond  the  mere  letter,  seize  the  intellectual 
sense,  and  give  it  a  scientific  expression,  both  for  them- 
selves and  others.  There  are  men,  and,  we  confess,  we  are 
among  them,  who  would  understand  what  they  believe, 
and  be  able  to  render  a  reasonable  service  to  God — otm- 
quium  rationabil^.  These  persons  may  be  very  wrong, 
and  regarded  by  our  friend  as  proud  and  haughty  philoso- 
phers, against  whom  all  honest  men  should  be  on  their 
^uard.  But  still  there  are  such  persons,  and  we  cannot, 
tor  ourselves,  agree  in  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  rejecting 
their  demands,  much  less  of  excluding  them  from  the  pale 
of  our  charity,  and  consigning  them  over  to  Satan,  as  in- 
corrigible. It  would  be  doing  Satan  quite  too  much  honor. 
It  is  tar  better  to  allow  them  to  use  their  reason,  and  to  do 
our  best  to  enable  them  to  understand  according  to  the 
best  of  human  ability  the  word  of  God. 

We  really  know  and  understand  nothing  till  we  see  and 
understand  it  in  its  principle,  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  of 
which,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  chimera  or  ens  rationiSj  it  is  an 
integral  part.  Take  the  popular  belief  on  this  subject  of 
future  punishment, — we  must  still  ask,  What  is  the  princi- 
ple or  reason  of  this  belief?  What  is  its  relation  to  the 
whole  system  of  Catholic  faith  ?  Do  you  tell  me  that  the 
Church  teaches  it,  and  therefore  I  must  ask  none  of  these 
questions  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  if  I  am  a  thinking  man,  real- 
ly a  live  and  not  a  dead  man,  my  mind  does  and  will  afk 
these  questions,  and  others  like  them ;  and  the  only  way 
that  I  can  prevent  it  from  asking  them,  is  by  a  violent 
effort  of  my  will  absolutely  refusing  to  think  of  the  subject 
at  all.  The  mind  has  its  own  laws,  and,  if  it  acts  at  all, 
it  does  and  will  act  in  accordance  with  them.  When  once 
it  has  been  quickened  into  activity,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
come  forward  with  wise  and  prudent,  or  even  pious  ad- 
monitions, and  tell  it  that  it  must  not  ask  this  or  that  ques- 
tion, and  that,  if  it  does,  it  will  only  wander  from  the 
truth,  be  involved  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  error,  and 
find  its  place  at  last  with  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet, 
in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Either 
jrou  must  prevent  the  quickening  of  the  mind,  the  bursting 
into  life  of  its  activity,  or  you  must  suflfer  it  to  think, 
think  freely,  think  earnestly,  think  deeply,  and  aid  and 
direct  it  to  think  truly,  wisely,  and  justly. 

The  suppression  of  thought,  of  all  mental  activity,  may- 
be attempted,  but  it  can  never  be  more  than  partiafiy  suc- 
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cessful ;  for  it  is  at  war  with  the  very  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  the  manifest  intention  of  Divine  Providence. 
Why  ^re  we  made  intellectual  beings,  why  were  we 
endowed  with  reason,  if  we  are  to  live  and  Sie  as  if  we 
were  unintellectual  and  unreasoning  animals  ?  Why  did 
God  ^ve  us  understanding,  if  understanding  is  not  to  be 
exercised  ?  And  if  understanding  is  to  be  exercised  at  all, 
where  will  you  fix  its  limits,  set  up  your  stakes,  and  say : 
"Hitherto,  but  no  farther?"  To  suppress  our  mental  ac- 
tivity is  to  suppress  our  manhood ;  is  not  to  make  us  pious, 
devout,  faithful,  and  docile  Catholics,  but  mere  brute- 
beasts.  The  great  men,  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  your  Basils  and  your  Chrysostoms,  your  Jeromes 
and  your  Augustines,  your  Gregories,  Hilarys,  Ambroses, 
Anselms,  Thomases,  Bonaventuras,  and  even  Bossuets  and 
F^nelons  were  thinking  and  living  men,  men  of  the  high- 
est, the  most  cultivated,  and  the  most  advanced  reason  of 
their  respective  agesk,  and  they  labored  not  to  suppress 
thought,  to  suppress  inquiry,  to  suppress  reason,  and  keep 
the  multitude  ignorant  and  brutish,  but  to  quicken  thought, 
to  instruct  intellect,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  and  to  an- 
swer fully  ind  scientifically  all  the  legitimate  questions  the 
human  mind  asks  or  is  disposed  to  ask.  If  we  are  men, 
living  men,  who  love  the  truth,  and  seek  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  redemption,  intelligence,  and  love  of  mankind,  we 
too  shall  labor  not  to  suppress,  but  to  quicken,  guide,  and 
assist  the  activity  of  the  mind,  the  characteristic  of  our 
nature. 

We  wish  our  friend  would  understand,  what  we  are  sure 
he  is  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  belief  is  an  intellectual  act, 
and  that  no  man  believes  a  proposition  itself,  any  farther 
than  he  understands  it,  and  sees  and  assents  to  its  reason- 
ableness. Tou  may  tell  me  the  Church  teaches  an  unin- 
telligible proposition,  and  as  I  believe  her,  because  I  have 
reason  to  believe  her  God's  Church,  and  that  she  has 
au.hority  to  teach,  I  must  believe  it.  Very  true,. I  believe 
her,  but  I  believe  it,  and  can  believe  it,  no  farther  than  I 
understand  it,  and  I  understand  it  no  farther  than  I  see  its 
relation  or  its  analogy  to  the  system  of  truth  which  has 
been  committed  to  her  keeping,  or  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  which  she  is  the  teacher.  Beyond  this  I  may 
accept  the  words,  but  they  are  to  me  empty  words,  with 
no  distinct  meaning. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  who  die  unre- 
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generate  are  eternally  excluded  from  heaven,  and  suffer  \ 
forever  in  hell,  for  that  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  1 
that  heaven  is  the  crown  of  the  regeneration,  and,  to  attain 
it,  one  must  be  regenerated,  and  live  the  regenerated  life  in  \ 
tliis  world.    This  eternal  reprobation  and  the  misery  of  the 
reprobate,  as  the  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  free-will,  | 
harmonize  with  the  whole  system  of  rational  and  revealed 
truth  the  Church  teaches,  explains,  evolves,  and  applies  in 
her  life  through  the  ages.    So  far  as  this  is  the  popular 
belief,  so  far  the  popular  belief  is  reasonable  and  Catholic. 
But  if  you  go  farther,  and  tell  me  the  wicked  are  excluded 
from  heaven  not  because  they  exclude  themselves,  but  by 
an  arbitrary  act  of  God,  by  way  of  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  those  wno  have  obstinately,  during  this  life,  refused  the 

food  he  proffers  them,  I  naturally  ask :  What  do  you  mean 
y  this  vengeance,  and  on  what  principle  of  natural  or 
revealed  truth  do  you  assert  it  ?  Tjo  you  mean  that  this 
punishment  is  any  thing  more  or  less  than  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  reprobate  state  or  condition  in  which  the 
sinner  dies  and  enters  the  world  to  come,  and  from  which 
there  is  and  can  be  for  him  no  redemption  ?  Is  this  your 
meaning  ?  Then  I  understand  you,  and  have  no  difficulty  ' 
with  the  popular  belief.  If  it  is  not,  and  you  say  that  the 
Church  requires  me  to  believe  more  than  this,  I  ask  you  to 
tell  me  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language,  what  it  is  that 
you  really  mean,  and  what  in  addition  Catholic  faith  re- 
quires me  to  believe  ?  I  ask  you,  also,  to  show  that  what, 
in  addition,  is  required  of  me,  harmonizes  with  the  known 
attributes  of  Gou,  and  with  the  general  principles  of  re- 
vealed truth. 

Now,  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  subject, 
in  relation  to  the  precise  dSSculty  we  have  stated,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  know ;  but  we  must  know  it,  we  must  un- 
derstand it,  and  we  must  see  its  consistency  with  whatever 
else  we  are  required  to  believe,  or  else  there  will  be  in  spite 
of  ourselves  a  doubt  in  our  mind,  a  doubt  which  cannot  be 
mechanically  removed,  or  in  any  way  removed  without 
some  intelligible  reason  addressed  to  our  understanding. 
You  may  teu  us  that  such  a  doubt  is  sinful,  and  that,  if  we 
entertain  it,  we  are  no  true  believers.  But  that  will  not 
remove  the  doubt.  The  motives  you  adduce  are  addressed 
to  the  will,  not  to  the  intellect,  and  may  make  us  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  doubt,  but  they  cannot  convince  the  imderstand- 
ing.   To  will  or  not  to  will  is  always  in  our  power,  but  not 
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to  believe  or  to  disbelieve.  There  is  no  use  in  finding  fault 
with  us  for  this,  for  thus  far  we  are  not  and  cannot  be 
blameworthy.  Doubt  is  sinful  only  when  it  arises  from 
some  malice  in  the  will,  some  indifference  to  truth,  some 
neglect  to  seek  for  it,  or  for  tlie  evidence  that  it  is  truth ; 
that  is,  it  may  be  sinful  in  its  cause,  but  not  in  itself  as  a 
purely  intellectual  act.  Indeed,  doubt  is  the  first  act  of 
the  reflex  understanding,  and  he  who  has  never  doubted 
has  never  learned  any  thing.  The  merit  of  faith  is  in  the 
fact  tliat  it  is  an  act  of  love  as  well  as  of  understanding. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  prolong  this-  discussion, 
and  whatever  opinions  we  may  have,  directly  or  indirectly, 
advanced  on  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we,  in 
intention  at  least,  hold  tiie  Catholic  doctrine,  and  wish  to 
have  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  no  doctrine  not  in 
accordance  with  it.  The  only  two  opinions  we  have  ad- 
vanced, which  are  supposed  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  the  theologians  and  the  belief  of  the  people, 
are :  1.  That  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  a  posi- 
tive infliction,  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  or 
condition  in  which  tlie  sinner  dies,  and  vindictive  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  vindicates  the  wisdom,  lustice,  and  good- 
ness of  the  creative  act ;  and  2.  That  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  which  in  the  case  of  all  actual  sinners 
is  a  perpetucB  gehennce  cruciatus^  involving  what  theolo- 
gians call  the  po^a  sensuSy  though,  in  our  judgment,  the 
pain  of  internal  rather  than  of  external  sense, — ^but  never- 
theless is  not  punishment  by  material  fire,  as  that  term  is 
ordinarily  understood,  in  a  literal  lake  or  pool  that  burnetii 
with  literal  fire  and  brimstone.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  St.  Teresa's  experience  testifies  to  nothing  against 
us,  for  her  experience  does  not  represent  God  as  inflicting 
pain,  or  the  pain  itself  as  produced  by  any  external  fire, 
but  declares  it  to  be  "  the  soul  herself  who  tears  herself 
into  pieces,"  which  shows  that  the  sufferings  of  the  soul 
crow  out  of  her  internal  state,  not  that  God  positively  in- 
flicts them.  On  both  points,  however,  we  are  content  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  following  passage,  which  we  find  in 
Archbishop  Kenrick's  Tlieology:  "Attamen  necesse  non 
est  eum  concipere  poenas  irrogantem  ;  nam  ex  ipsa  pecca- 
torum  conditione,  quum  proem  sint  a  regno  coelomm,  vehe- 
mens  oritur  dolor,  qui,  omnibus  fatentibus  theologis,  est 
maximus  damnatorum  cruciatus,  poena  damni  dictus.  Quse 
autem  supplicia  ignis  nomine  in  Scripturis  designantui*, 
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non  satis  feliciter  quis  explicuerit;  nee  eniin  igni  quo 
fovemur  est  similis.  Cceterum  carceris  ipsins,  ut  ita  loqua- 
mnr,  adjuncta  haberi  possnnt  quaecumque  sint  externa 
damnatorum  siipplieia,  quin  Deus  eainferensconcipiatur."* 

This,  if  we  understand  it,  teaches  that  it  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  hold  the  Cathoh'c  faith  to  believe  that  the  pun- 
ishment is  a  positive  infliction,  and  therefore  a  supernatural 
punishment ;  but  it  suffices  to  believe  that  it  grows  out  of 
the  state  or  condition  in  which  the  sinner  has  placed  him- 
self, or  in  which  he  is  found  on  entering  the  future  world. 
As  that  state  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  his 
freedom,  which  constitutes  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
nature,  we  see  no  injustice,  nothing  contrary  to  the  essential 
attributes  of  our  Creator,  who  is  good  and  goodness  itself, 
in  leaving  the  reprobate  to  suffer  it,  and  we  see  not  how 
Gkni  himself  could,  without  reversing  the  whole  order  of 
his  providence,  do  otherwise.  But  as  we  regard  all  suffer- 
ing, even  in  this  life,  as  expiatory  in  its  nature  and  char- 
acter, we  regard  this  future  punishment  as  an  everlasting 
expiation  for  sin.  Whether  we  have  a  right  to  hold  this 
latter  view  or  not,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  asked  for 
instruction  from  those  who  have  authority  to  teach,  and  are 
capable  of  setting  us  right,  if  we  are  wrong.  The  expia- 
tory character  of  future  punishment  is,  in  our  mind,  con- 
nected with  a  general  principle  which  runs  through  all  the 
Creator's  works,  and  without  which  we  could  never  discover 
or  establish  the  dialectic  character  of  pain  of  any  sort. 
All  the  Creator's  works  are  dialectic,  and  every  thing  in 
them,  when  rightly  understood,  has  a  dialectic  sense.  Sev- 
eral highly-esteemed  and  learned  theologians,  to  whom  the 
very  name  of  Gioberti  is  an  abomination,  have  objected 
even  to  our  criticism  on  that  philosopher's  assertion  that 
sin  has  its  dialectic  side,  and  assure  us  that  we  are  wrong 
in  saying  that  it  is  on  no  side  and  under  no  aspect  dialectic, 
that  is,  reconcilable  with  good. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  to  the  pcma  sensAa 
asserted  by  our  theologians,  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  any 
thing  more  than  is  said  by  Archbishop  Kenrick  in  the 
passage .  we  have  quoted.  We  by  no  means  deny  what 
theologians  call  ihepcena  sensits^  but  we  consider  it  rather 
a  pain  of  internal  than  of  external  sense,  and  look  upon  it 

*  Theologia  DogmaHca,  Be  Impiorum  Supplic  ReRp.  Obj.  10.  Ab  we  are 
referred  to  the  illiterate  to  collect  our  faith,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
translate  the  Latin  into  Engiiah  for  their  benefit 
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as  growinff  necessarily  out  of  the  loss  of  heaven,  or  the  su- 
pematuraldestiny  of  man,  which  leaves  the  sinner  and  com- 
pels him  forever  to  remain  an  initial  or  inchoate  existence, 
and  therefore  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  infinitelv  below  that 
world  of  mentality  in  which  the  Blest  are.  Tnat  the  rep- 
robate will  suffer  from  creatures  in  hell,  on  the  pripciples 
and  in  the  way  they  suffer  from  them  here,  is  possible  and 
not  improbable ;  but  that  they  will  be  crowded  into  "ovens," 
thrown  into  "  pits,"  or  plunged  into  a  "  lake "  literally 
burning  with  "  fire  and  brimstone,"  and  actually  punished 
by  material  fire,  as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood,  we 
by  no  means  deny ;  we  only  say  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  it.  These  and  various  other 
images  used  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  our  preachers,  and 
taken  literally  by  the  illiterate  or  the  vulgar,  we  content 
ourselves  with  regarding  as  used  to  express  the  greatness 
and  intensity  of  tne  sufferings  of  the  aamned.  So  much 
it  is  evident  the  Archbishop  m  his  Theology  would  concede 
us,  and  nothing  more  can  really  be  collected  from  the  ex- 
perience of  St.  Teresa  quoted  in  our  friend's  letter.  There 
may  be  great  doubt  whether  the  highly  figurative  or  sym- 
bolic language  of  the  Apocalypse  has  any  reference  at 
all  to  the  condition  of  men  after  tliis  moilal  life,  and,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  Beast  should 
be  taken  figuratively  to  represent,  as  our  friend  says, 
"  wicked  world,"  than  that  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
should  be  taken  figuratively.  St.  Teresa  nowhere  says  that 
the  damned  are  subjected  to  a  literal  burning,  or  that  their 
agonies  proceed  from  literal  fire.  Her  language  is  highly 
figurative,  and  she  uses  the  strongest  expressions  in  her 

g)wer  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  sufferings  of  hell, 
ut,  after  all,  we  place  no  great  reliance  on  the  Saint's  ex- 
perience. She  was  a  great  saint,  a  noble  woman,  and  a 
classical  writer,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  she 
was  inspired  to  reveal  truth,  or  that  she  ever  actually  in 
her  own  person  experienced  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 
We  have  great  respect  for  the  experiences  and  visions  of 
saints,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  them  as  infallible 
commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  as  of  any  special 
value  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not  the  Catholic  ilogma. 
We  believe  in  the  perennial  inspiration  of  the  Church,  that 
is,  in  the  sense  oi  a  never-failmg  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  only  to  the  end  of  preserving  inviolate  in  its 
unity  and  integrity  the  Idea,  or  Truth  itself,  which  she  in 
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lier  whole  life  is  engaged  in  evolving,  explaining,  and  ap- 
plying, to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
feut  we  regard  this  inspiration  or  assistance  as  given  to  the 
Church  as  the  new  or  regenerated  human  race,  not  to  indi- 
viduals, however  learned,  or  saintly,  or  worthy  to  be  vener- 
ated on  our  altars. 

Still,  if  our  friend  insists  upon  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  the  popular  belief,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  with  him ;  we  shall  only  tell  him  that  we 
think  he  has  no  ri^ht  to  accuse  us  of  denying  hell  because 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  is  literal  lire.  lie  may 
hold  his  opinion,  but  not  impose  it  upon  us  as  Catholic 
dogma.  We  would,  however,  say  to  him  and  to  others 
who  have  accused  us  of  denying  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  take  a  verj^  low 
view,  not  of  hell  indeed,  but  of  heaven.  They  seem  to 
consider  the  loss  of  heaven,  of  the  supernatural,  that  is  to 
say,  of  their  proper  destiny,  therefore  of  their  Supreme 
Good,  as  a  very  trifling  affair,  and  to  imply  no  hell  at  all. 
Perhaps  if  they  had  a  little  more  of  that  spiritual-minded- 
ness  and  penetration  into  celestial  things,  which  they  are 
so  ready  to  deny  to  us,  they  would  perceive  that  we  might 
more  justly  accuse  them  of  denying  heaven,  than  thejr  us  of 
denying  hell.  They  seem  to  us  to  attach  very  little  import- 
ance to  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man,  and  tnerefore  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  to  think  somewhat  more  of  escaping  hell, 
than  of  securing  the  joys  of  heaven.  Will  they  permit  us 
to  suggest  that,  if  they  would  more  frequently  prefer  life 
to  death  as  the  subject  of  their  meditations,  they  would  be 
none  the  worse  theologians,  and  none  the  weaker  Chris- 
tians? 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  received  an- 
other communication  from  a  learned  and  able  theologian, 
and  which,  as  we  wish  to  have  done  with  the  subject,  we 
append  with  a  few  brief  remarks  : — 

Sib  :  Exonse  me,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  jonr  attention 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  two  last  numbers  of  your  Review.  I 
should,  perhaps,  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  yon 
had  seen  my  short  exposition  on  the  eternity  of  ponidbment  in  a 
German  newspt^er,  the  WdhrT^it^eund.  Though  I  am  not  a  great 
heologian,  nor,  in  comparison  with  you,  in  the  world  of  science  of 
any  importance,  still  I  feel  in  the  present  case  a  great  confidence  in 
being  able  to  give  such  answers  to  your  questions  as  will  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  controversy. 
Your  questions  are  founded  on  a  false  principle,  on  a  false  idea  of 
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eternity.  If  yon  had  the  right  notion  of  eternity,  yon  wonld  never 
come  to  conclusions  like  yonrs.  According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
eternity  is  the  natural  opposite  of  time;  or,  better,  time  is  the  true 
opposite  of  eternity.  In  eternity,  as  far  as  it  is  eternity,  there  is  no 
time— ^uta  tempusnm  erit  amplitti.  Apoc.  x.  6.  But  if  there  be  no  time, 
then  there  is  no  succession ;  if  there  be  no  succession,  then  there  is  no 
mutation  of  will  and  of  punishment.  "  The  will  is  in  eternity"  is  equiv- 
alent to  this  proposition,  "the  will  is  immutable;"  as  long  as  it  is 
mutable,  it  is  not  yet  in  eternity,  but  in  time.  In  eternity  vermis  non 
moritur,  et  ignis  non  extinguitur.  Mark  ix.  48 ;  because  there  is  no 
tnuLsition  from  existing  to  not  existing,  or  from  not  existing  to  exist- 
ing ;  no  mutation,  no  annihilation,  becanse  there  is  no  succession,  no 
time  any  more.  Whilst  time  reflects  itself  in  motion,  eternity  finds  its 
picture  in  repose ;  whilst  time  is  succession  of  the  state  of  potentiality 
to  the  stiite  of  act,  eternity  is  a  simple  state  of  act.  There  is  only  this 
difference  between  the  necessary  Being  and  contingent  beings,  that  the 
eternity  of  the  former  excludes  all  state  of  potentiality,  be  it  anterior 
or  posterior,  whilst  the  eternity  of  the  latter  excludes  only  the  state  of 
po^rior  potentiality.  But  in  any  case  eternity  excludes  all  succession 
of  the  state  of  act  and  potentiality,  so  that  the  definition  of  eternity  is 
necessarily  this :  "  Eternity  is  a  state  of  act  excluding  all  succession." 
It  is  a  simple  moment  of  existence  enduring  without  change.* 

I  think  it  would  not  be  so  dificult  to  show  to  a  rationalist  the  ration- 
ability  of  this  idea.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  impossible 
in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  concords  with  reason  and  experience.  A  man 
with  a  fixed  idea  offers  us  a  partial  picture  of  the  state  of  the  wicked 
in  eternity.  His  reason  is  directed  to  one  point,  from  which  even  with 
the  greatest  labor  it  cannot  be  removed.  It  is  in  the  state  of  immuta- 
bility, of  fixity,  and  in  so  far  no  more  subjected  to  the  laws  of  time. 
Suppose  now,  that  his  intellect  and  his  will,  all  his  conceptions  and  acts 
of  will  were  in  this  state  of  fixity,  then  we  should  have  a  perfect  image 
of  the  state  of  man  in  eternity.  A  man  with  a  fixed  idea  through  ex- 
terior influences  can  certainly  come  again  to  the  fiill  use  of  reason, 
because  he  is  not  yet  quite  free  of  the  law  of  time ;  but  if  he  were  in 
the  state  of  fixity  with  all  acts  of  inteUect  and  will,  he  never  could  be 
saved  from  such  a  state. 

After  this,  it  will  not  be  very  diflBcult,  Sir,  to  answer  your  questions. 
But  first,  I  might  make  some  few  other  remarks.  Your  doctrine.  Sir, 
is,  when  not  quite  destructive,  at  least  very  dangerous  to  Christian 
morality.  Human  nature  is  so  inclined  to  evil,  that,  if  we  should  offer 
to  the  impious  hopes  of  natural  beatitude,  crime,  which  nevertheless 
predominates,  would  reign  to  a  far  greater  extent.  Then  your  doctrine 
destroys  the  free-will  of  men.  You  say :  "If  they  (the  wicked)  con- 
tinue to  commit  sin,  how  can  we  say,  that  Christ  has  triumphed  over 
sin,  that  he  has  overcome  Satan  and  destroyed  his  works?"  Now,  I 
ask  you,  if  a  man  should  be  obstinately  determined  to  commit  sin 
throughout  eternity,  how  could  you  suppose  him  not  committing  sin, 
without  doing  violence  to  his  free-will  ?   But  is  this  not  the  grossest 

*  Vide  iburatuki  €t  $a  Doctrine^  Jugi«  par  rEnseigneiMnt  de  PBfflise  ;  par  Pierro 
S«intt06iiko,  Doet^nr  en  Theologie.  raxiA :  Jaques  Lecorn^  et  Cie.  This  same  notion  of 
eternity,  m  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  it  ns,  you  will  find,  also,  in  the  Scholastics.  As  I 
h«re  no  other  books  at  hand,  I  beg  you  to  read  St.  Thomas  aumtthOy  P.  1,  Q.  10,  A.  4,  and 
elsewhere. 
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contradiction, — free-will  and  violence  f  He  who  is  compelled,  is  not 
free,  and  he  who  is  free  cannot  be  compelled.  So  the  triumph  of 
Christ  over  sin  cannot  involve  the  consequence  yon  draw  from  it,  that 
men  cannot  continue  to  commit  sin.  ^ut  jou  ask  perhaps :  Should 
the  wicked  in  eternity  continue  to  sin,  would  they  remain  eternally 
bad?  This  question  is  a  contradiction  of  terms,  as  you  easily  will 
understand,  when  you  remember,  that  their  will,  being  in  eternity,  is 
necessarily  immutable. 

I  come  now  to  your  fundamental  questions.  Ton  ask :  1st.  *^Are 
the  wicked  ev.erlastingly  punished  because  they  are  everlastingly  sin- 
ning?" Answer:  Yes.  They  enter  with  their  sin  in  eternity,  and  so 
this  sin,  though  they  do  not  commit  new  Hns^  is  everlasting ;  they  enter, 
as  Dr.  Klee  says,  into  the  state  of  Satanity.*  In  Luke,  viii.  18; 
the  debt  remains  the  same,  consequently  the  punishment  remains  the 
same.  You  ask,  2dly:  "Is  their  punishment  vindictive,  or  simply 
expiative?"  Answer:  There  is  no  diflference,  whether  the  punish- 
ment be  vindictive  or  expiative,  since  it  is  eternal.  Call  it  as  you  like, 
it  is  always  the  same  punishment.  But  it  is  really  both ;  it  is  vindictive 
and  expiative,  but  remember  well,  eternally  vindictive  for  an  eternal 
sin,  and  eternally  expiative  of  an  eternal  sin.  Does  not  Jesus  Christ 
say  himself  of  the  wicked:  Nbn  videbit  titam^  ted  ira  Dei  mornet super 
eum  f  John,  iii.  36.t  In  hell,  Sir,  there  is  nograce  any  more ;  but  ex- 
piation in  your  sense,  that  is,  satisfaction,  involves  and  supposes  grace. 
I  beg  to  consider  also  the  following  oracles  of  the  Holy  Scripture : 
"  Vae  genti  insurgent!  super  genus  meum ;  Dominus  enim  omnipotens 
vindicabit  in  eis.  .  .  .  Dabit  enim  ignem  et  vermes  in  cames  eonim, 
ut  urantur  et  sentiant  usque  in  sempitemum,''^  Judith  xvi.  "  In  flam- 
ma  ignis  dantis  vindielam  iis,  qui  non  noverunt  Deum,  et  qui  non 
obediunt  Evangelio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  pomas  dahunt  in 
interitu  cetemaey  Sec.  ThessaL  i.    In  the  same  sense  St.  Cyprian  says : 

Quos  inexpiabilimalo  saeviens  ignis  atema  scelerum  ultione  torquebit." 
Laud,  martyr.  618,  Bal.  You  ask,  8dly:  **  Does  it  necessarily  include 
any  thing  more  than  is  implied  in  the  loss  of  heaven  or  supernatural 
good  ?"  Answer :  Though  the  loss  of  God  is,  according  to  the  Holy 
Fathers,  the  hell  in  hell,  still  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  and  the 
Church  in  her  definitions  speak  always  of  positive,  not  only  of  negative 
or  privative  sufferings.  But  even  supposing,  tliat  the  eternal  punish- 
ment does  not  necessarily  include  any  thing  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
loss  of  heaven  or  supernatural  good,  we  still  must  protest  against  a 
consequence  such  as  this,  that  with  eternal  punishment  natural  beati- 
tude can  coexist.  For  it  is  self-evident,  that  to  be  out  of  God,  conse- 
quently to  be  out  of  all  good  and  within  all  bad  and  evil,  is  to  be  in 
heU,  and  likewise  that  the  highest  poma  <2amni  is  also  the  highest  j^ena 
seneus  (vide  Klee's  Dogmatik,  T.  ii.  p.  463).  You  ask,  4thly :  **Be- 
cause  none  but  the  elect  can  receive  any  supernatural  good,  is  it  there- 
fore necessary  to  exclude  the  reprobate  from  all  diminution  of  their 
sufferings  under  the  expiation  eternally  going  on,  or  from  gradually 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  imperfect  good  foresiiadowed  in  what  theolo- 
gians call  the  state  of  pure  nature  ?"   Answer :  Certainly  it  is ;  as  in 

*  (Kathollflche  Dogmatik  von  Dr.  H.  Kle^  T.  II.,  p.  4fl2).  And  does  not  Je«u8  Christ 
tpcak  himself  of  an  eternal  sint  QtU  antem  blasph^fmiverit  in  Spiritum  Sanetvm  non 
kabebit  r€mis«iofum^  «erf  reus  &rit  CBtemi  deticHI  Marc.  Hi.  2ft.  In  the  same  view  St 
Ambrose  says :  Pott  morUm  nsqttsuni  merita  mutari. 

t  ProprU  loqaundo  poena  a;tema  non  est  vindictlva  neque  ezplativa,  sed  retributiva. 
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eternity  there  is  no  time  any  more,  so  there  can  be  no  succession,  no 
inntation,  no  gradual  diminution  of  sufTering,  no  transition  to  any 
degree  of  perfect  or  imperfect  good.  Does  not  also  the  Holy  Gospel 
indicate  the  impossibility  of  this  alleged  mitigation  in  the  parable  of 
the  rich  man,  to  whom  a  drop  of  water,  i.  the  smallest  mitigation  is 
denied?*  You  see,  Sir,  that  all  my  answers  are  founded  in  the  true 
Biblical  idea  of  eternity,  whilst  your  questions  suppose  eternity  to  be 
&  time  without  limits,  which  is,  you  will  agree  with  me,  a  chimera.  Do 
you  still  require  definitions  of  the  Church  ?  I  am  here  living,  Sir,  in 
the  country,  far  from  all  communication  with  large  cities;  I  have  not 
all  the  books  I  should  have  to  write  on  theological  matters,  I  have  not 
the  Decreta  Pontificum,  nor  the  Concilia  (Ecumenica,  nor  the  Holy 
Pathers ;  I  have  nothing  else  than  some  books  of  theology,  and  some 
remarks  written  during  the  time  of  my  studies ;  I  am  a  poor  mission- 
ary in  Upper-Canada,  and  so  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  a  great  appa- 
ratus of  science ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  too  much  from  me.  I 
have  said  nothing  but  what  a  candid  spirit  must  admit,  and  the  whole 
of  what  I  have  said  can  convince  you  that  your  theory  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  So  this  is  not  a  point  in  which 
popular  belief  needs  to  be  modified.  Yea,  the  popular  belief  itself  is 
a  real  argument  against  you.  What  is  popular  belief  else,  than  the 
belief  of  all  ages,  all  countries,  and  all  the  people  of  God,  of  the  whole 
mystic  body  of  Christ,  of  the  Church  herself  ? 

"Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditima  est,  non  est 
erratum,  sed  traditum."  When  Nestorius  in  the  fifth  century  asserted 
that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  only  the  mother  of  a  man,  it  was  not  yet 
defined  by  the  Church,  but  it  was  popular  belief,  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  God,  and  is  not  this  popular  belief  considered  till  now  as  the 
strongest  proof  against  the  heresiarch?  Before  the  last  Decennium 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  not  yet  decreed,  but  it 
was  popular  belief,  and  this  popular  belief  was  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  our  theologians.  On  this  popular  belief  Father  Passaglia 
founded  his  large  work,  De  Immaeulato  Coneeptu,  and  Father  Ballerini's 
Sylloge  Monumentorum  ad  Mysterium  Conceptionu  Immaculata  illvs- 
trandum,  is  nothing  else  than  a  proof  of  the  popular  belief  in  this 
dogtn&. 

Another  remark  we  have  to  make  before  closing  this  already  too 
long  letter.  We  believe  in  your  good- will,  in  your  orthodoxy  ;  we  be- 
lieve that  you  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  assert  any  thing  against 
the  Church ;  we  are  happy,  to  see  in  your  last  Review  such  a  firm  dec- 
laration of  your  readiness  to  subject  your  opinions  to  the  decision  of 
the  Church;  but,  Sir,  you  must  concede,  that  you  were  in  an  ear- 
lier number  of  your  Review  a  little  too  incautious  in  speaking  of  the 
Index.  In  your  article,  GiobertVs  Philosophy  of  Perflation^  (page 
285),  you  say :  "  We  know  also,  that  modern  orthodoxy  is  timid,  and 
its  defenders  are  more  ready  to  denounce,  to  place  upon  the  Index,  or 
to  pillory  a  man's  writings,  than  to  refute  them,  to  silence  by  authority 
than  to  convince  by  reason."  Are  such  expressions  not  incautious  ? 
Can  you  conscientiously  speak  so  about  a  congregation  of  the  great- 
est dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the 

♦  tt  Mare.  xIt.  21.  "V©  antem  homtni  1111,  per  qnem  Ftllas  homlnistraditur.  Bonum  erat 
ei,  ti  non  esut  natw  homo  iUeJ'^  Ergo  ezlBtentia  oanmati  non  est  melior  conditio  quam  non« 
extitentia. 
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world,  who  never  place  a  work  on  the  Index  without  having  examined 
it  on  all  sides,  to  whose  decisions  the  greatest  men  of  the  Catholic 
world,  such  as  a  Ventura,  Rosmini,  Hirscher,  Gunther,  &c.,  &c.,  will- 
ingly and  humhlj  subjected  themselves?  But  ^^errare  ant  errasse 
humanum  est" 

Excuse  me  again.  Sir,  aend  believe,  that  I  would  not  have  said  anj 
thing  against  you,  if  not  compelled  by  my  conscience  and  my  love  of 
the  truth  and  of  our  holy  Church,  to  whose  service  I  offer  my  little 
faculties,  my  little  labors,  and  my  whole  life. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant 

We  were  not  ignorant  of  the  definition  of  eternity  given 
us  by  the  writer,  hut  the  word  eternal  is  frequently  used  in 
the  sense  of  everlasting^  in  which  sense  it  does  not  exclude 
the  conception  of  time,  or  potentiality.  When  applied  to 
punishment,  it  must  be  so  used,  and  can  only  mean  that 
the  punishment  is  endless,  or  never  comes  to  a  conclusion. 
Taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  excludes  all  conception  of 
time  and  potentiality,  it  applies  and  can  apply  only  to  God. 
Defined  as  our  critic  defines  it,  eternity,  smce  it  excludes 
all  potentiality,  is  pure  act,  and  only  God  is  or  can  be  pure 
act,  for  he  only  is  or  can  be  absolutely  infinite.  Eternity, 
in  his  sense,  is  God,  who  alone  is  eternal,  or  the  Eternal 
One.  To  be  in  eternity  is  to  be  in  God,  and  the  Blest  are 
eternal,  possess  eternal  life,  only  in  Ilim.  To  be  "  in  eter- 
nity," in  the  sense  that  it  excludes  all  time,  is  to  be  in  God, 
is  to  be  God,  for  what  is  in  God  is  God.  The  Saints  in 
QXory  participate  in  His  eternity,  because  they  have  returned 
to  Him  in  the  palingenesia, — and  through  union  wnth  the 
Word  made  flesh,  are  united  to  Him  as  their  final  cause, 
and  are  thus,  as  St.  Peter  says,  made  "  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,"  divinm  consortes  naturw. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  reprobate.  They  are  not 
in  eternity,  for  they  are  not  in  God, — are  not  united  to  him 
in  the  palingenesia,  for  they  are  reprobate  precisely  because 
they  are  not  and  never  can  be  so  united.  In  them  the  po- 
tentiality of  their  nature  is  not  reduced  to  act,  and  their 
misery  is  that  it  never  can  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
have  not  attained,  and  never  can  attain  to  their  final  cause, — 
have  not  reached  and  cannot  reach  the  term  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  that  is,  have  not  fulfilled  and  cannot  fulfil  their  des- 
tiny. Hence  they  remain  forever  initial,  inchoate,  imfal- 
filled,  or  incompleted  existences.  Hence  they  are  and  must 
remain  forever  subject  to  time  and  its  mutations,  never 
reaching  eternity.    Possibly  it  did  not  occur  to  our  critic, 
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that,  if  the  wicked  are  in  eternity,  they  have  reached  the 
term  of  their  existence,  have  reduced  their  potentiality  to 
act,  have  fulfilled  their  destiny,  and  therefore  are  neither 
wicked  nor  miserable,  but  deificated  and  blest,  are  in  fact 
saints  in  glory,  which,  he  will  permit  us  to  say,  is  a  "  con- 
tradiction in  terms." 

Time  and  eternity  are  not  contradictories,  but  simply 
opposites,  reconciled  and  brought  into  dialectic  harmony 
in  the  palingenesia.  Time  and  space  are  related  to  eternity 
and  immensity  precisely  as  the  creature  is  related  to  the 
Creator ;  and  as  Creator  and  creature  are  not  contradicto- 
ries, so  neither  are  time  or  space,  and  etemitj  or  immen- 
sity. Time  is  initial  eternity,  and  space  is  initial  immen- 
sity, and  each  is  complete  or  completed  onlv  in  God,  who 
is  eternity  and  immensity  in  his  own  real  and  actual  being. 
The  Blest  have  fulfilled  their  destiny,  have  returned  to  God 
as  their  final  cause,  and  in  them  the  final  chronotope  has 
not  been  destroyed,  for  they  remain  creatures  still,  are  not 
absorbed  in  God,  as  the  Budhists  teach,  but  are  brought 
into  dialectic  union  and  harmony  with  the  infinite  Chrono- 
tope, that  is  to  say,  the  eternity  and  immensity  of  God, 
indistinguishable  from  the  Divine  Essence  itself.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  the  reprobate  is,  then,  that  this  union  and  har- 
mony are  not  and  cannot  be  attained  to.  They  remain 
eternally  in  finite  time  and  space,  out  of  their  dialectic  union 
and  harmony,  out  of  the  Logos,  and  are  therefore  sophistical. 
Had  our  critic  duly  considered  this,  he  would  have  had  less 
confidence  in  his  demonstration  of  the  impcmsibility  of  the 
sort  of  melioration  under  the  expiation,  forever  going  on, 
we  spoke  of.  This  demonstration  is  founded  not  on  a  false 
notion  of  eternity,  but  on  the  false  notion  of  the  relation  of 
time  and  eternity,  in  supposing  them  to  be  contradictories, 
when  they  are  only  simple  contraries,  susceptible  of  recon- 
ciliation. Time  has  its  origin  and  its  being  in  eternity,  as 
the  creature  has  its  origin  and  being  in  the  Creator. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  time  being  no  more  without  con- 
ceiving of  the  total  annihilation  of  all  creatures.  The  time 
for  This  or  That  may  come  to  an  end,  but  not  all  time. 
The  time  of  probation  ends  at  death,  and  the  unregenerate 
are  from  that  moment  fixed  in  their  state  of  reprobation 
forever.  There  is  no  time  for  them  to  enter  the  palinge- 
nesia, and  they  must  remain  forever  in  their  state  of  repro- 
bation. On  this  point  there  is  no  disagreement  between 
*   the  critic  and  ourselves.    But  that  their  condition  within 
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the  limits  of  this  reprobation  is  immutable,  may  be  true, 
but  is  not,  wo  maintain,  a  necessary  logical  conclusion. 

This  disposes  of  the  philosophic  ar^ment  adduced  against 
us.  In  answer  to  one  of  our  questions,  the  critic  concedes 
that  the  reprobate  do  not  commit  new  sin,  and  simply  con- 
tends that  they  remain  forever  in  the  same  sinful  state  in 
which  they  enter  the  world  to  come.  Substitute  the  same 
reprobate  state^  and  we  accept  his  answer.  That  the  wicked, 
as  he  maintains  after  Dr.  Klee,  "enter  into  the  state  of 
Satanity,"  is  a  proposition  that  we  do  not  fully  understand, 
or  which,  if  we  understand,  we  do  not  accept ;  for  we  do  not 
reco^ize  two  eternal  principles,  one  good,  one  evil,— or  the 
Manichsean  dualism,  lie  says,  furthermore,  that  it  makes 
no  diflference  whether  we  call  the  punishment  vindictive  or 
expiative,  since  it  is  eternal.  With  his  permission,  we  think 
it  does  make  some  diflference,  if  the  word  vindictive  is  taken 
in  its  popular  sense,  and  it  was  only  in  its  popular  sense  that 
we  objected  to  it.  Popularly,  the  word  vindictive  means 
revengeful,  given  to  revenge,  and  in  this  sense  we  doubt 
the  propriety  of  calling  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  vin- 
dictive. In  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it  when  we  sav  we  vindicate  a  proposition  against  an 
opponent,  or  a  trutn  against  him  that  denies  it,  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  all  punishment  is  vindictive.  In  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  God  does  not  a/oenge  or  revenge 
nimself,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  those  terms,  but  vindicates 
the  logical  or  dialectic  character  of  his  own  providence, 
proving  it  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  Logos,  which  he 
himself  is.  lie  does  universally  and  eflfectually  what  our 
critic  is  attempting,  on  a  small  scale,  to  do  to  us,  that  is,  to 
vindicate  the  trutli  against  our  sophistry.  The  pain  and 
mortification  we  should  feel  by  bemg  convicted  would  be 
our  expiation  of  having  been  illogical,  and  vented  soph- 
isms. All  sin  is  a  sophism,  is  an  error  of  logic,  or  an  error 
against  the  dialectic  truth  of  things,  and  really  consists  in 
the  sophism  of  assuming  on  the  part  of  the  creature  that 
he  is  not  creature,  but  God.  The  expiation  is  the  just  re- 
ward of  the  error  or  sin,  and  is  therefore  retributive. 

But  when  our  critic  talks  of  an  "  eternal  sin,"  he  talks 
again  of  something  we  do  not  understand.  An  eternal  sin 
can  be  the  act  only  of  an  eternal  sinner,  and  therefore  again 
only  of  an  infinite  sinner ;  an  infinite  sinner  must  be  an  in- 
finite being ;  but  an  infinite  being  is  actus  jnirissimus,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  sinning.   He  only  can  commit  an 
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eternal  sin  who  is  in  eternity  ;  but  eternity  is  God,  and  God 
cannot  sin,  nor  he  who  is  in  God.  Man  may  commit  a  sin 
that  will  never  be  forgiven,  tlierefore  a  sin  whose  punish- 
ment or  expiation  will  never  end  ;  but  that  is  something 
ve^  different  from  an  eternal  sin. 

The  writer  concedes  our  proposition  that  "  hell  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  thing  more  than  the  loss  of  heaven  or 
supernatural  good,"  but  protests  *'  against  a  consequence 
such  as  this,  that  with  eternal  punishment  natural  beati- 
tude can  coexist.  For  it  is  self-evident,  that  to  be  out  of 
God,  consequently  to  be  out  of  all  good  and  within  all  bad 
and  evil,  is  to  be  in  hell,  and  likewise  that  the  highest 
poena  damni  is  also  the  highest  poena  sensiis.^^  If  he  had 
paid  attention  to  what  we  said  in  October,  he  would  have 
omitted  what  he  here  says  of  "natural  beatitude."  In  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  we  believe  in  no  natural  beati- 
tude ;  for  beatitude  is  in  the  palingenesia,  not  in  the  cos- 
mos. Yet  the  cosmos  is  initial  palingenesia.  The  repro- 
bate have  no  palingenesiac  existence ;  yet,  since  they  exist, 
they  have  a  cosmic  existence,  and  therefore  an  initial  good. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  that  the  reprobate  have  any 
existence,  and  if  no  existence,  they  can  be  the  subjects 
neither  of  happiness  nor  of  misery.  But  we  have  sufficiently 
explained  this  point  elsewhere.  We  only  add  here,  that,  in 
our  October  number,  we  frankly  admitted  the  inaccuracy 
of  our  lan^iage,  and  explained  what  we  meant.  There  is 
neither  fairness  nor  candor  in  our  critics  continuing  to 
assert  that  we  maintain  that  the  reprobate  attain  or  even 
may  be  attaining  to  natural  beatitude.  All  the  good  per- 
taining to  what  theologians  call  the  "  state  of  pure  nature," 
which  they,  not  we,  call  natural  beatitude,  is  simply  an 
initial  or  inchoate  good,  as  the  cosmos  is  initial  or  inchoate 
palingenesia,  or  as  man  in  the  order  of  genesis  is  an  initial 
or  inchoate  Christian.  The  reprobate  never  get  beyond 
this  initial  or  inchoate  state,  never  attain  to  the  stature  of 
full-grown  men,  never  actualize  the  potentialities  of  their 
nature  or  race,  and  therefore  remain  forever  dishumanized 
and  below  their  destiny,  and  hence  are  said  to  be  in  hell, 
infemvSj  the  iehw. 

Our  critic  says  that  "  to  be  out  of  God,  consequently  to 
be  out  of  all  good  and  within  all  bad  and  evil,  is  to  be  m 
hell."  Will  he  tell  us  what  he  means  by  being  within  'II 
had  and  evil  t  Are  had  and  evil  something  positive  ?  Are 
they  positive  entities  ?   If  so,  they  must  either  be  eternal  or 
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created.  If  you  sav  eternal,  you  are  a  Manichsean ;  if  yoa 
say  they  are  created,  jjrou  deny  that  all  the  Creator's  works 
are  good,  and  maintain  that  Uod  can  do  evil,  therefore  be 
bad  and  wicked.  Ho  says  "  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers, 
and  the  Church  in  her  definitions,  speak  always  of  positive, 
not  only  of  negative  or  privative  sufferings."  No  doubt  of 
it.  But  do  they  ever  speak  of  evil  as  a  positive  principle, 
or  a  positive  existence  f  Nobody  denies  that  suffering  is 
positive,  that  is  to  say,  actual  sutfering ;  but  it  is  so  not  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  a  positive  existence  called  evil, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  absence  of  a  positive  good.  It  is  not 
necessary.  Archbishop  Kenrick  tells  us,  to  believe  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  positive  infliction, — and  he, 
we  must  believe,  is  as  good  a  theologian,  as  learned  and 
philosophic  as  even  our  critic.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
suffering  of  the  reprobate  is  very  real  and  very  intense,  but 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  not  as  a  positive  infliction,  but  as 
the  natural  and  necessarjr  consequence  of  the  loss  of  God,  the 
privation  of  heaven,  which  compels  the  reprobate  to  remain 
forever  mere  initial,  inchoate,  imfinished  existences,  inten- 
sified in  the  case  of  actual  sinners  by  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  through  their  own  fault  they  must  forever  so  remain. 

With  regard  to  popular  belief  as  a  criterion  of  Catholic 
truth,  we  have  already  spoken.  Popular  belief  is  ortho- 
dox, so  far  as  it  confonns  to  the  external  and  internal  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  no  farther.  The  external  tradition 
is  the  infallible  speech  of  the  Church  maintained  bv  her 
definitions  and  decrees ;  the  internal  is  the  Idea  or  "i^ord 
whose  Divine-human  life  she  is  evolving  in  her  own  life, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  explained.  As  to  the  words  of  theo- 
logians and  even  of  Scripture,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  question  is  not  what  they  are,  but  what  do  they 
mean.  This  question  it  requires  a  higher  authority  than 
either  his  or  ours  to  answer.  As  to  the  moral  effect  of  our 
alleged  doctrine,  we  reply,  first,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  because  we  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  objected  to ; 
and,  second,  that  the  fear  of  hell  is  a  restraint  only  to  those 
who  believe  it,  and,  if  we  present  hell  in  such  a  light  that 
nobody  will  or  can  believe  it,  the  fear  of  it  will  restrain 
nobody.  We  thank  the  critic  for  the  confidence  he  ex- 
presses in  our  personal  orthodoxy  and  good  intentions,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  can  justly  suspect  them,  or 
that  they  need  any  special  endorsement.  As  to  the  com- 
plaint he  makes  of  an  incautious  expression  of  ours  when 
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speaking  of  Gioberti,  we  assure  him  that  we  have  very  lit- 
tle sympathy  with  the  meticulousness  of  modern  theolo- 

fians.  We  complain  not  that  had  books  are  placed  on  the 
nd^x;  that  is  all  right  and  necessary  as  a  guide  to  the 
faithful ;  but  we  mean  to  say  that  that  is  not  enough.  Tlie 
discipline  of  the  Index  can  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  very 
few  who  would  be  injured  by  reading  the  works  censured. 
To  place  a  book,  in  our  times,  on  the  IndeXy  only  creates  a 
greater  eagerness  to  read  it.  It  is  necessary  in  addition  to 
refute  bad  books.  This  is  all  we  meant  to  say,  and  this, 
we  think,  no  one  can  censure. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  points  in  the  letter  which 
we  intended  to  notice,  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  ; 
and  if,  after  the  explanations  we  have  given,  our  critics 
persist  in  accusing  us  of  maintaining  that  there  is  natural 
Deatitude  to  which  the  reprobate  attain  or  can  be  attaining, 
or  of  denying  tlie  everlasting  punishment  in  hell  of  the 
wicked,  they  must  be  a  little  dull  of  understanding,  or  defi- 
cient in  fairness  and  candor.  Our  views  on  this,  as  on  all  oth- 
er theological  subjects,  are  submitted  in  humble  deference 
to  the  Holy  See,  with  the  promise  to  abide  by  her  decision. 
We  seek  to  ascertain,  to  accept,  and  to  obey  the  Catholic 
faith  as  committed  by  Ilim  who  is  the  Way,  tlie  Truth, 
and  the  Life  to  the  Church,  not  to  make  a  Catholic  religion, 
a  Catholic  faith,  or  a  Catholic  Church  to  suit  ourselves,  or 
after  our  own  image.  With  these  remarks  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  our  pages  is  closed. 


Aet.  V, — The  first  Annual  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Was^Ii- 
ington,  D.  C,  December  3, 1861. 

Maitt  worthy  people  regard  war,  especially  a  civil  war 
like  that  which  is  now  raging  in  the  American  Union,  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  nation,  and  so  great 
is  their  horror  of  war  that  tliey  seem  willing  to  purchase 
peace  at  any  price,  even  by  national  dishonor  and  national 
degradation,  yet  war  is  rather  the  eflfect  of  evil  than  the 
evu  itself.  Tjie  real  evil  is  in  the  causes  that  precede  and 
lead  to  it.  In  our  case  it  is  the  effort  of  the  sound  part  of 
the  nation  to  expel  a  disease  long  since  contracted,  and 
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which  was  gradually  but  steadily  approaching  the  seat  of 
life,  and  threatening  us  with  complete  dissolution.  To  the 
eye  of  enlightened  patriotism  our  condition  as  a  people  is 
less  deplorable  to-day  than  it  was  four  years  ago  before  the 
war  broke  out. 

War  is  never  lawful  for  its  own  sake,  and  can  be  right- 
fully undertaken  only  for  the  sake  of  a  true  and  l^Bnp 
peace  ;  but,  when  necessary  to  that  end,  it  is  not  onlyPHP 
liable,  but  sacred  and  obligatory.  It  is  a  severe  remedy 
for  a  desperate  disease,  what  physicians  call  an  "  heroic 
remedy,  therefore  good,  but  one  which  in  certain  cases 
must  be  resoi-ted  to,  if  recovery  is  not  to  be  despaired  of. 
Without  it,  we  had  no  chance  of  prolonging  our  national 
life.  With  the  slave  interest  in  full  power  in  nearly  one 
half  of  the  Union,  and  by  its  combinations  ruling  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  ;  with  i  oung  America,  reckless  and  des- 
titute of  principle,  managing  our  politics  at  the  North  under 
the  lead  of  Fernando  Woods  and  New  York  Heralds; 
with  the  laxity  of  morals  becoming  almost  universal  in 
politics  and  business,  in  public  life  and  private ;  with  the 
growing  tastes  and  habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
prevalent  throughout  the  land,  we  were  well  nigh  a  lost 
people  ;  our  destruction  as  a  nation  was,  if  no  change  came, 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  men 
were  beginning  to  despair  of  the  Republic.  Tlie  impending 
"^1^'^^  ordinary  providence  of  God,  could  be  averted 
only  by  the  war  which  has  broken  out,  and  is  now  raging. 
We  deplore  with  all  our  heart  the  causes  which  made  tfie 
war  necessary  and  inevitable,  but  we  do  not  and  cannot 
gneve  that  it  has  come,  or  lament  the  sacrifices  it  compels 
us  to  make.  •  ^ 

War  is  a  less  calamity  to  a  nation  than  the  effeminate 
and  luxunous  tastes  and  habits  generated  by  a  lone  peace 
and  Its  attendant  exterior  prosperity.  It  can  never  be  so 
latal  to  a  nation  as  the  loss  of  virtue,  courage,  manliness, 
and  love  of  glory  which  we  had  suffered  durfng  the  thirty 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  present  Rebellion,  and 
which  renders  It  yet  doubtful  whether  we  have  the  moral 
SL?  to  restore  the  Union,  and  preserve  om- 

Tfu  T^""^  1^  of  blood  or  treasure  in 

arFnT.  i"^'^^  lossof  country  or  of  national  life?  What 
loJilsi.^  ^^^^  "^^"^  f  occasion  in  comparison  with  the 
K^riL?!'''''^  of  those  self-denying  and 

self-sacrificing  virtues  which  war  demands  and  seldom  fails 
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to  develop  ?  Indeed,  we  look  upon  the  war  as  our  only 
means  of  salvation,  as  sent  in  mercy  to  a  privileged  people 
to  enable  them  to  be  a  living  people,  a  great,  heroic,  and 
chivalric  nation,  fitted  to  receive  and  fulfil  the  holy  mission 
of  provinff  what  is  the  nobility  of  man  when  and  where  he 
is  free  to  be  himself.  Better  to  be  moved  by  the  inordinate 
love  of  glory  than  by  the  inordinate  love  oi  gain  or  sensual 
pleasure,  and  far  nobler  are  the  qualities  of  the  soldier  than 
those  of  the  demagogue  or  even  tlie  shopkeeper. 

Instead  of  sighing  over  the  calamities  of  the  war,  its  dis- 
arrangement 01  business,  its  interruption  of  ordinary  pur- 
suits, or  its  expenditures  in  money  and  in  life,  we  should 
bring  our  minds  up  to  tlie  high  thought  that  there  are 
nobler  things  than  these  and  mr  more  worth  living  for. 
No  man  ever  rises  to  the  dignity  of  true  manhood  who  has 
not  hovering  before  him  an  ideal  above  all  things  of  this 
sort,  and  in  whom  there  has  not  been  developed  the  power 
of  heroic  self-abnegation,  and  of  wedding  himself  to  a  cause 
that  transcends  all  the  goods  of  time  and  sense,  and  of 
counting  no  loss,  no  toil,  no  suffering,  no  sacrifice  in  its 
defence  or  promotion.  Such  a  cause  is  religion,  and  first 
on  the  list  of  those  honored  on  earth  and  in  neaven  stand 
her  martyrs.  Next  to  religion,  and  never  separable  from 
it,  is  the  cause  of  our  country,  and  humanity  honors,  next 
to  her  saints,  the  brave  and  heroic  soldier,  next  to  her  mar- 
tyrs for  the  cause  of  God,  those  who  nobly  fall  in  battle 
for  the  honor,  dimity,  and  defence  of  their  country.  The 
Church  agrees  with  the  human  race  in  all  a^es  in  her  esti- 
mate of  the  soldier,  and  bestows  peculiar  privileges  on  those 
who  fall  in  fighting  for  a  just  and  sacred  cause.  Let  not 
modern  skepticism  or  mistaken  philanthropy  attempt  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity.  He 
who  marches  to  the  battle-field,  and  pours  out  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  his  country  is  the  brother  of  him  who  marches  to 
the  stake  or  the  scaffold,  and  gives  his  life  for  his  faith.  In 
both  it  is  the  heroism  that  the  world  loves  and  worships, 
the  forgetfulness  of  self,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  the  devo- 
tion to  the  great,  the  noble,  the  true,  the  good.  Tlie  hero- 
ism, in  the  true  and  nobler  sense  of  that  soul-stirring  word, 
which  the  war  for  religion  or  for  coimtry  generates  or  de- 
velops is  worth  more  to  a  nation  than  all  it  costs,  for,  with- 
out it,  no  nation  is  really  a  living  or  an  advancing  nation. 
When  a  nation  has  ceased  to  produce  heroes,  as  a  religion 
when  it  has  ceased  to  produce  martyrs,  it  has  culminated, 
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is  on  its  decline,  falling  or  fallen  into  tbe  dead  and  putrid 
state  of  Turkey,  India,  or  China,  and  has  no  longer  a  work 
for  either  God  or  man. 

If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  accept  the  present  civil  war  as  a 
much  needed  and  a  salutary  discipline,  necessary  to  arrest 
us  in  our  downward  career,  and  to  recall  us  to  the  virtues 
of  our  heroic  fathers.  We  shall  even  accept  it  with  thank- 
fulness, as  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  rivallmg,  and  even  sur- 
passing them  in  glory.  It  gives  us  tlie  opportunity  to  prove 
ourselves  men,  and  to  achieve  greatness  for  ourselves.  Our 
fathers  won  us  a  country,  we  can  now  prove  that  we  are 
able  to  defend,  preserve,  and  ennoble  a  country.  We  can 
now  prove  that  the  race  has  not  degenerated  in  this  New 
World,  and  that  man  here  is  still  man  in  all  his  vigor,  in 
all  his  proud  daring,  and  in  all  his  noble  deeds.  We  of  the 
Free  States  have  been  taunted  by  the  slaveholding  South 
with  being  cowards  and  poltroons,  with  being  ready  to 
sacrifice  honor,  dignity,  and  glory,  for  the  sake  of  trade  and 
its  profits,  and  poltroons  in  our  politics  we  have  been  ;  we 
can  now  prove  that  if  we  have  been  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  even  that  of  honor,  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  it  has  not  been  through  sordidness  or  cowardice. 
Our  honor,  our  very  manhood  as  a  free  and  living  people 
are  now  at  stake,  and  must  be  redeemed.  We  must  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  our  past  concessions,  our  past  crouching 
to  the  "  Barons  of  the  South,"  and  prove  that  those  con- 
cessions were  not  wrun^  from  a  timidity  that  springs  from 
a  want  of  manhood  or  trom  insensibility  to  national  honor 
or  national  glory ;  that  we  have  not  crouched  because  we 
wanted  spirit  to  assert,  or  strength  to  defend  our  own  rights 
and  dignity,  but  because  we  loved  the  Union,  and  are  now 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
nation.  Tliis  we  can  and  must  now  prove.  We  are  now 
called  upon  to  prove  that  there  still  lives  and  burns  in  our 
hearts  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  ;  that  we  have  the  old  Amer- 
ican energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  that  won  this 
(continent  from  the  savage  and  the  forest,  that  forced  the 
proud  mother  country  to  acknowledge  our  Independence, 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  made  us  a  nation  full 
of  promise  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

But  to  do  this  we  must  take  the  matter  in  earnest,  and 
understand  and  feel  that  the  war  is  a  reality,  and  that  it 
must  be  conducted  on  war,  not  on  peace  principles.  Tlie 
amiable  speculations  of  our  late  "peace-men,"  and  the 
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charming  sentimentalities  of  well-meaning  pliilanthropists, 
with  which  we  wiled  away  the  "  piping  times  of  peace," 
for  the  want  of  something  more  amusing,  interesting,  or 
spirit-stirring,  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  present,  for  we  are 
now  face  to  face  with  the  stern  realities  of  war.  Tlie  real, 
not  the  mimic  stage  is  now  before  us,  and  the  actors  are 
actors  in  real,  not  mimic  life.  The  tragic  deeds  are  doing^ 
not  merely  represented  before  our  eyes.  Tliey  are  real,  not 
pasteboard  soldiers  that  pass  and  repass  before  us,  and  the 
charge  sounded  is  a  real  charge  to  a  real  battle,  in  which 
the  life  of  a  nation,  perhaps  the  whole  future  of  humanity, 
is  at  stake.  We  are  not  sitting  at  our  ease  in  the  parterre 
or  a  private  box,  and  witnessing  a  theatrical  battle.  There 
is  no  artifice,  no  phantasmagoria,  no  painted  scenery  here ; 
it  is  all  real,  sternly,  terribly  real.  Ine  reality  itself  is  be- 
fore us,  and  we  must  meet  it  with  a  sternness,  a  gravity 
equal  to  its  own.  It  is  real  blood,  not  red  paint  that  flows, 
and  real  life-warm  blood  must  still  flow,  and  flow  in  tor- 
rents. We  must  have  not  only  the  courage  to  be  killed, 
but  we  must  have  for  brave  and  generous  souls  the  harder 
courage  to  kill, — not  simply  to  bear,  but  to  do  harm,  to  strike 
the  enemy  in  his  tenderest  part  our  quickest  and  heaviest 
blows.  War  demands  not  tne  passive  virtues  alone ;  it  de- 
mands the  active  virtues,  and  is  the  work  not  of  women,  but 
of  men, — of  men  wound  up  to  tlie  highest  pitch  of  their 
manhood,  acting  in  the  terrible  energy  of  their  full  mascu- 
line strength,  and  the  whole  directed  with  an  invincible  will 
to  the  beating  down  of  every  obstacle  to  its  advance.  Tliere 
must  be  no  dilly-dallying,  no  Chinese  making  up  of  faces, 
and  trusting  to  painted  dragons  and  devils,  or  real  noise 
and  clamor.  There  must  be  a  downright,  straightforward, 
and  earnest  advance,  with  all  the  death-dealing  instruments 
of  war.  The  war,  while  it  lasts,  is  and  must  be  inexorable. 
Tliere  must  be  no  fear  to  strike,  lest  we  fell  a  foe,  no  fear 
to  fire,  lest  somebody  should  be  shot,  Tliis  fear  or  hesitancy 
may  do  when  we  are  playing  soldiers,  but  it  is  out  of  place 
now.  The  very  design  of  war  is,  while  it  lasts,  to  inflict 
the  greatest  possible  injury  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  with  least  possible  loss  to  ourselves,  on  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  force  him  to  submit,  and  cease  resistance.  When 
he  submits,  but  not  till  then,  may  pity,  compassion,  tender- 
ness, love  be  displayed,  and  exerted  in  all  their  divine 
sweetness  and  power. 
Tliere  is  no  question  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
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are  not  yet  fully  wrought  up  to  the  stem  realities  of  war, 
nor  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  and  magnitude  of  the  struggle 
we  are  now  engaged  in  for  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
We  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  we  are  in  face  of  a 
real  rebellion,  or  that  the  Confederates  are  really  attempt- 
ing any  thing  more  than  their  old  practice  of  gambling  on 
our  love  for  the  Union,  and  seeking  by  the  game  of  bluff 
to  force  us  to  make  them  new  and  greater  concessions.  We 
half  persuade  ourselves  that  the  war  is  only  a  bravado  on 
their  part,  and  that  the  controversy  will  be  settled,  as  so 
many  controversies  between  the  North  and  the  South  have 
heretofore  been,  by  some  political  coup  de  main^  by  some 
new  "Compromise  Bill,"  or,  at  least,  by  some  unforeseen 
and  lucky  accident.  But  the  day  for  concession  and  com- 
promise has  gone  by.  The  rebel  states  are  in  earnest,  and 
this  time  the  wolt  has  really  come.  They  demand  our 
retirement  from  the  family  mansion,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  family  estate  to  their  management,  and  that  we  trust 
to  their  generosity  or  their  filial  piety  to  dole  us  out  the 
bare  pittance  necessary  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
There  is  no  half-way  measure  possible.  Tliey  will  make 
the  Union  theirs,  or  they  will  aash  it  to  atoms.  In  this 
there  is  no  mistake.    Their  motto  is,    Kule  or  Ruin." 

Even  the*  Administration,  able  and  patriotic  as  it  is,  we 
fear  is  deceiving  itself  with  a  specious,  but  illusory  theory. 
Its  theory  is,  that  no  State  has  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  that  the  Kebels  are  merely  a  faction  in  their  several 
States,  who,  by  a  wicked  and  artful  conspiracy,  have 
usurped  the  functions  of  their  respective  State  govern- 
ments, and  are  exercising  a  gross  and  intolerable  despotism 
over  the  people,  who  are  iti  general  loyal  and  devoted  to 
the  Union.  The  tnie  policy,  it  holds,  is  to  strengthen  the 
people  in  the  States  where  the  faction  has  usurped  the 
government,  and  to  enable  them  through  the  ballot-box  to 
recover  their  political  ascendency.  Hence  while  defending 
itself  against  the  Rebels,  it  must  protect  the  people  of  the 
seceding  States, — ^the  Union  people, — and  avoid  irritating 
them,  or  doing  any  thing  that  might  drive  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Rebels,  or  prevent  them,  when  the 
Rebellion  is  suppressed,  from  readily  fraternizing  with  their 
Northern  brethren,  and  from  looking  upon  them  in  any- 
other  light  than  that  of  deliverers.  Hence  it  shows  itself 
scrupulously  tender  of  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  and 
forbears  to  exercise  its  full  rights,  either  as  a  sovereign  or 
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as  a  belligerent,  toward  even  the  Rebels  themselves.  It 
concentrates  not  its  energies  on  suppressing  the  Kebellion, 
and  saving  the  life  of  the  nation,  but  suffers  its  arm  to  be 
paralyzed  by  vain  efforts  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  rebel  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Union  after  the  war  is  over. 

This  theory  may  have  had  some  reason  in  its  favor  last 
February,  perhaps  even  last  March ;  b\it  it  is  worse  than 
idle  now.  Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  very  likely 
w^uld  have  preferred  the  Union  to  secession,  and,  perhaps, 
had  not  secession  been  attempted,  a  majority  of  them 
would  even  yet  vote  against  secession ;  but  we  only  show 
our  ignorance  of  the  seceded  States,  if  we  suppose  there 
is  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a  single  Southern  State,  or 
even  a  respectable  minority — except,  perhaps,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  Border  Slave  States — that  is  prepared  to  aid  in 
putting  down  the  Rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  or  that 
would  now  even  give  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  Union. 
We  really  can  count  on  no  Union  party  in  those  States,  or 
a  party  worth  naming  that  really  wishes  success  to  the 
Federal  arms.  If  the  seceded  States  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, their  government  and  politics  will  be  controlled  as 
now  by  the  leaders  and  people  who  have  made,  and  support 
the  Rebellion.  There  may  grow  up  a  Union  party  at  the 
South,  after  the  Rebellion  has  been  suppressed,  but  it  will 
not  find  its  nucleus  in  any  Union  party  now  existing.  The 
old  Union  party  in  them  is  defunct,  and  revocare  defunctoa 
is  impossible.  Having  declared  their  independence  and 
founded  a  Confederacy  of  their  own,  which  has  successfully 
resisted  all  the  power  of  the  Federal  government  for  nearly 
a  year,  State  pnde,  interest,  and  even  loyalty,  as  they  un- 
derstand it,  naturally  operate  on  the  mass  of  those  who 
would  have  preferred  the  Union  should  remain,  and  compel 
them  now  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Secessionists,  and 
the  Administration  must  treat  the  people  of  tliose  States  as 
substantially  a  united  people. 

As  a  question  of  rxght^  no  State  has  seceded  or  can 
secede,  for  no  State  has  or  can  have  any  right  to  secede  ; 
but,  as  a  question  of  fact^  eleven  States  have  seceded,  and 
are  practically  as  much  out  of  the  Union  as  if  they  had 
never  been  in  it.  In  these  eleven  States  the  Rebels  are 
the  PEOPLE,  and  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  proceed  as  if 
they  were  only  a  faction.    The  Rebels  are,  wnether  we  like 
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to  own  it  or  not,  really  rebel  or  revolted  States,  not  simply 
individuals  acting  in  their  individual  capacity.  They  are 
practically  communities  or  provinces  in  revolt,  not  simply 


his  suzerain.  In  the  technicalities  of  law  no  State  has 
seceded,  and  the  theory  of  the  government  is  sustain- 
able ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wliole  eleven  are  out  of 
the  Union,  and  constitute  a  confederated  power,  though  as 
yet  unacknowledged,  and,  God  helping,  never  shau  be 
acknowledged.  We  must  rise  above  legal  technicalities, 
and  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are.  The  Rebels  are  not  siA- 
ply  individuals,  but  communities  in  revolt,  and  warring 
against  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  it  is  as  such  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  them.  The  business  of  the  sovereign 
is  to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms  to  their  allegiance,  or, 
if  unable  to  do  that,  to  recognize  them  as  an  independent 
foreign  nation. 

Tlie  Federal  government  has  the  right  and  is  bound,  if 
in  its  power,  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance,  let  it  cost 
what  it  may,  or  whatever  havoc  it  may  play  with  our 
theories ;  but  it  must  not  flatter  itself  with  the  vain  illu- 
sion that  in  this  contest  it  has  only  a  faction,  or  even  a 
party,  in  the  seceding  States  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States  who  are  in  rebellion,  and  who  second 
their  leaders  with  a  zeal  and  energy,  a  unanimity  sur- 
passing any  thing  we  see  in  the  loyal  States  in  support 
of  the  Union,  and  submit  to  toils,  nardships,  and  sacrifi- 
ces to  which  we  have  not  yet  proved  ourselves  equal. 
We  honor  the  government  for  its  respect  for  the  teclini- 
calities  and  even  empty  formalities  of  law ;  but  we  should 
honor  it  still  more,  if  it  would  rise  above  them,  and 
look  the  facts  as  they  are  full  in  the  face.  Tliese  techni- 
calities and  formalities  are  wisely  devised  to  restrain  its 
action  and  limit  its  power  in  time  of  peace,  or  in  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  country ;  but  they  embarrass  it,  they  par- 
alyse its  arm,  when  it  has  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the 


struggle  with,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  them,  and  deals 
with  practical  realities,  the  more  easy  will  it  be  for  it  to 
suppress  the  Kebellion,  and  restore  peace  and  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  surest  way  of  building  up  a  Union 
party  at  the  South  is  to  put  down  the  Rebels. 

So  long  as  the  government  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  seceding  States  are  still  in  the  Union,  it  is  bound 


formidable 


assumed  by  that  it  has  now  to 
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to  treat  them  in  their  State  capacity  as  loyal  States,  and  to 
fiilfil  toward  them  all  ^tlie  constitutional  obligations  it  is 
under  to  the  non-seceding  States.  It  cannot  treat  them  as 
States  in  revolt,  but  must  treat  them  as  equal  and  loyal 
members  of  the  Union.  It  must  respect  all  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  all  their  State  laws  and  usages,  and  exercise 
its  sovereign,  or  even  its  belligerent  rights,  only  in  accord- 
ance with,  or  rather  in  subordmation  to  them.  Assuming 
them  to  be,  a3  States,  still  in  the  Union,  it  can  war  only 
against  individuals,  and  legally  let  fall  its  blows  only  on 
those  who  can  be  proved  to  be  personally  involved  in  the 
crime  of  rebellion.  All  others  it  must  presume  to  be  loyal, 
a  hair  of  whose  head  it  can  touch  only  at  its  peril.  This  is 
a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  government  in  its  work  of 
suppressing  the  Kebellion.  It  makes  it  afraid  to  strike  the 
Rebel  lest  it  should  hit  a  Union  man,  and  will  bankrupt 
the  Federal  Treasury,  when  the  war  is  ended,  and  the 
Union  men,  who  will  be  numerous  enough  then,  make  their 
demands  on  it  for  indemnification  for  losses  incurred  during 
the  war,  whether  losses  occasioned  by  Federal  or  Confed- 
erate troops.  The  States  having  been  declared  not  out  of 
the  Union,  but  loyal  States  in  the  Union,  their  citizens  can 
prefer  no  claim  of  indemnity  against  them  for  damages 
caused  by  the  Rebels,  and  consequently  they  will  have  tlie 
right  to  claim  it  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  which  will  be 
bound  to  pay  it. 

It  might  have  been  wise  in  the  outset  to  set  up  the 
theory  the  Administration  has  adopted,  for  then  public 
opinion  was  hardly  up  to  the  point  of  prosecuting  the  war 
on  national  principles.  Public  opinion  had  been  so  long 
debauched  on  the  subject  of  coercing  a  State,  that  even  we 
ourselves  thought  it  prudent  last  June,  when  writing  our 
article  on  The  Great  Rebellion^  to  seek  a  gi'ound  on  which 
we  could  defend  the  war  without  asserting  the  right  of  the 
Federal  government  to  coerce  a  State  or  the  people  of  a 
State.  But  public  opinion  advances  with  the  war,  especially 
as  the  war  assumes  more  and  more  formidable  proportions ; 
and  experience  alreadv  proves  the  inconveniences  of  the 
government  theory.  W'e  are  compelled  by  it  to  conduct  the 
war  on  States  Rights  principles,  and  to  respect  and  protect 
the  constitutions,  laws,  ana  usages  of  the  seceded  States, 
and  to  enforce  the  Federal  laws  in  their  favor,  even  while 
arming  and  putting  forth  all  our  military  strength  against 
them.    It  obliges  us  to  respect  for  rebels  the  constitutional 
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rights  of  loyal  citizens,  while  they  themselves  respect  no 
rights  of  the  government,  and  seek  by  every  means  in  their 

Sower  to  overthrow  it.  This  is  waging  war  at  a  terrible 
isadvantage,  and  imposing  upon  the  loyal  States  a  burden 
as  unjust  as  it  is  intolerable.  It  is  time,  we  respectfully 
suggest,  for  the  Government  to  adopt  and  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Constitution  exists  only  for  the  loyal,  and 
that  rebels,  whether  States  or  individuals,  by  their  rebellion 
forfeit  all  their  constitutional  rights,  and  are  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sovereign  against  whom  they  have  rebelled. 

The  people  of  the  loyal  States  must  understand  and  feel 
that  they  are  at  war  with  the  political  people  of  the 
seceding  States, — so  far  as  any  such  political  people  can 
now  be  said  to  exist, — acting  illegally  indeed,  but  still  act- 
ing through  their  old  State  machmery,  and  under  their  old 
State  organization  and  officers,  not  with  a  disorderly  mob 
to  be  put  down  as  we  put  down  a  mob  or  riot  in  one  of  our 

freat  cities.  Such,  indeed,  the  Rebels  are  in  strict  law ; 
ut  practically  they  are  States  combined  and  acting  as  a 
single  confederated  power.  It  is  this  practical  aspect  of  the 
case  that  should  govern  us  in  our  war  against  them.  To 
concede  this,  concedes  or  abridges  none  of  our  rights 
against  them  as  rebels ;  for  we  have  got  beyond  the  twaddle 
about  coercing  a  State,  and  it  is  now  understood  that  we 
have  as  much  right  to  put  down  a  rebel  State  as  we  have 
to  put  down  rebel  individuals.  States  as  well  as  individ- 
uals may  rebel,  and  the  sovereign  has  the  same  right  against 
the  one  that  he  has  against  the  other. 

The  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union  is  defensible  only  on 
the  ground  that  the  Union  is  supreme,  and  represents  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  nation.  If  we  deny  that  the 
American  people  are  a  nation,  and  maintain  that  the  con- 
stitution framed  by  our  fathers  is  merely  a  league  of  sover- 
eigns, we  must  give  up  the  contest,  and  admit  the  right  of 
secession.  The  question  whether  the  United  States  are  or 
are  not  a  nation  represented  by  the  Federal  government,  is 
precisely  the  issue  between  the  loyal  and  seceding  States, 
and  which  the  war  must  settle.  We  of  the  loyal  States 
assert  that  we  are  a  nation,  and  that  the  Federal  government, 
though  limited  in  its  powers  by  those  reserved  to  the  States 
so  long  as  they  remain  loyal,  is  yet  a  supreme  national 
government,  and  all  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance 
of  its  constitution  are  "  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and 
override  all  State  constitutions,  laws,  and  usages.    In  this 
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national  character  of  the  Federal  government  is  founded 
both  its  right  and  its  duty  to  suppress  the  Kebellion,  and 
the  right  and  the  duty  are  in  no  sense  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  rebellious  party  is  a  State  or  several  States 
combined.  Both  the  right  and  the  duty  are  full  and  unde- 
niable, if  the  Federal  government  be,  as  we  maintain,  a 
true  national  government. 

We  should,  for  ourselves,  take  little  interest  in  the  war, 
if  it  were  waged  on  any  but  national  principles,  by  the 
national  government,  for  national  existence,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  national  territory.  We  support  it,  and  make  all 
the  sacrifices  in  our  power  to  sustain  it,  as  a  war  for  national 
existence,  against  a  rebellion  that  seeks  to  dismember  the 
Union,  and  destroy  our  national  life.  This  is  what  gives  to 
the  war  its  terrible  significance,  and  justifies  its  demand  for 
every  sacrifice  needed  on  every  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  would  maintain  national  life  and  national  integrity. 
We  do  not  believe  the  war  can,  and  we  have  no  wish  that  it 
should,  be  successfully  prosecuted  on  any  other  principles. 
If  it  does  not  prove  us  a  nation,  if  it  leaves  it  to  be  main- 
tained that  we  are  simply  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
States,  however  it  may  terminate,  it  will  have  settled  no- 
thing, and  all  the  old  sores  will  remain  to  fester  and  break 
out  anew.  We  should  gain  nothing  by  putting  down  the 
Rebellion  on  States  Rights  principles,  for  the  old  pretension 
of  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  would  be  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened,  and  we  should  have  our  old  battles 
to  fight  over  again. 

As  we  look  deeper  into  the  controversy  raging,  we  think 
less  and  less  of  the  effort  that  has  been  made  to  prove  that 
the  secession  ordinances  of  the  seceding  States  were  not  the 
acts  of  the  people  of  those  States,  but  of  a  faction  illegally 
usurping  their  authority.  We  deny  not  that  the  secession 
ordinances  were,  in  some  instances,  perhaps  in  all,  passed 
in  violation  of  the  State  constitutions,  and  therefore  are  not 
by  State  law  legally  binding  on  the  people  of  the  several 
seceding  States;  but  we  prefer  to  regard  that  as  a  State 

auestion,  to  be  settled  between  the  citizens  of  the  State  and 
le  authority  that  professes  to  act  as  the  State.  We  prefer 
that  the  Federal  government  should  regard  these  ordinances, 
even  if  informal,  as  in  fact  ratified  by  the  general  acquies- 
cence of  the  people,  and  therefore .  treat  the  Rebels  as  re- 
bellious States  rather  than  as  rebellious  individuals.  We 
prefer  this,  because  it  brings  tlie  controversy  to  a  distinct 
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issue,  and  the  war  must  settle  once  for  all  the  question 
whether  we  are  a  nation  or  only  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
States,  and  establish  the  nationality  of  the  government 
without  destroying  its  federal  character. 

If  we  are  a  nation,  we  have  the  same  right,  we  repeat, 
to  coerce  a  revolted  State  as  an  individual  into  submission. 
If  we  have  not  that  right,  we  are  not  a  nation,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  1  ederal  authority  over  the  people  of 
any  particular  State,  is,  even  if  defensible  in  law,  worse 
than  useless.  A  Union  which  is  only  a  confederacy  is,  in 
our  judgment,  not  worth  seeking  to  maintain  ;  for  its  action 
will  always  be  impeded,  and  its  wise  and  salutary  adminis- 
tration prevented,  or  at  least  embarrassed,  by  threats  of 
dissolution  from  one  section  or  another.  We  have  seen  it 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Northern  States  have  been 
more  attached  to  the  Union  than  the  Southern,  and  more 
ready  to  make  concessions  for  its  preservation.  Southern 
politicians  and  statesmen  have  known  this,  and  for  thirty 
years  have  gambled  on  it.  Whenever  we  showed  a  dispo- 
sition not  to  vote  to  suit  them,  or  to  persist  in  a  policy 
which,  though  constitiitional,  did  not  happen  to  meet  their 
approbation,  they  have  resisted  us  with  threats  to  nullify  the 
acts  of  Congress,  or  to  dissolve  the  Union.  They  have  at 
last  attempted  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution;  and 
now  we  wish  it  settled  once  and  forever,  whether  the  pre- 
tended right  of  nullification  or  of  secession  is  to  be  contin- 
ually held  up,  in  terrorern^  to  compel  the  sincere  and  earnest 
lovers  of  the  Union'Jto  forego  their  rights,  and  stultify  their 
own  judgments.  Ever  since  we  were  old  enough  to  vote, 
we  have  voted  under  threats  of  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Union, 
if  we  did  not  vote  to  please  the  slaveholding  South.  We 
have  borne  this  long  enough.  We  want  an  end  put  to  those 
threats,  and  to  know,  once  for  all,  which  is  sovereign,  the 
State  or  the  nation.  We  wish,  therefore,  the  issue  distinctly 
made  up,  so  that  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  result  of  the 
war,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  a  sovereign  nation,  with  the 
right  of  protecting  itself  against  dismemberment  or  death. 

Such  being  our  view  ot  the  case,  we  are  anxious  that 
this  war  should  be  conducted  on  strictly  national  principles, 
against  insurgent  States,  as  well  as  against  insurgent  mdi- 
viduals.  So  conducted,  the  success  of  the  Federal  arms 
will  settle  the  question  forever,  and  put  an  end  once  for  all 
to  the  threats  of  dissolving  the  Union.  It  will  also  relieve 
the  Administration  from  numerous  embarrassments  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  rights  of  real  or  pretended  Union  men,  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  States 
practically  in  revolt.  It  will  much  simplify  the  contest, 
for  it  at  once,  as  against  the  Union,  abrogates  all  constitu- 
tions, laws,  and  usages,  in  the  case  of  such  States,  and 
reverts  their  citizens  to  their  State  government  for  redress 
in  case  of  Rebel  injuries.  It  would  also  enable  the  Admin- 
istration with  less  seeming  impropriety  to  treat  the  Rebels 
as  belligerents,  which  they  in  fact  are,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  according  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare.  Such  exchanges  would  affect  none  of 
our  rights  toward  the  Rebels  that  we  shall  ever  seriously 
insist  on  exercising.  All  engaged  in  the  war  are  rebels  and 
traitors,  but  nobody  supposes  that,  if  the  Government  tri- 
umph, and  the  Rebels  submit,  there  will  be  any  executions 
for  treason  of  persons  taken  in  arms.  They  will  be  treated 
as  prisoners  oi  war,  and  released  when  peace  is  made.  We 
should  have  to  depopulate  the  seceding  States  if  we  pro- 
posed to  shoot  or  iiang  all  Secessionists.  We  expect  the 
men  now  in  war  against  us,  if  beaten,  will  return  to  their 
duty  as  American  citizens.  Instead,  then,  of  standing  upon 
a  technicality  unworthy  of  a  gi*eat  and  strong  power,  and 
especially  instead  of  gomg  through  the  empty  formalities  of 
swearing  and  then  releasmg  them,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  exchange  the*  Confederate  soldiers  that  fall  into  our 
hands,  for  our  own  who  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rebel  authorities.  It  will  prejudice  no  right 
that  we  need  insist  on,  and  will  present  no  obstacle  to  a 
final  settlement. 

But  while  we  are  willing  to  accord  the  Rebels  in  certain 
respects  the  rights  of  belligerents,  we  insist  that  the  war 
shall  be  prosecuted  on  war  principles,  and  that  we  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  advantages  allowed  by  civilized  war- 
fare. We  insist  that,  while  we  observe  toward  the  defence- 
less, or  those  who  have  ceased  to  resist,  the  tenderness  and 
compassion  of  Christians,  we  shall  conduct  the  war  as  a 
war  against  public  enemies,  not  against  friends,  and  inflict, 
till  they  submit,  the  surest  damage  in  our  power  on  the 
revolted  States  and  their  supporters. 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

We  must  understand  that  to-day  our  business  is  debellare 
tuperbos ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  parcere  mbjectis ;  but  to- 
morrow will  take  care  of  itself.    We  need  not  fear  that,  if 
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we  bring  home  to  the  revolted  States  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
we  shall  make  them  one  whit  more  hostile  to  us  than  they 
now  are,  or  more  diflScult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Union 
after  th^e  war  is  over. 

We  wish  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  to  understand 
well  that  the  people  of  the  disloyal  States  will  regard  any 
show  of  forbearance,  tenderness,  or  magnanimity  on  our 
part  only  as  weakness,  tameness,  or  fear  of  losing  them 
forever  as  our  customers.  These  things  are  thrown  away 
upon  them,  and  injure  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  reconciliation.  The  South  will  never  believe  in 
our  sincerity  and  magnanimity  till  we  have  given  them  a 
sound  drubbing,  and  proved  ourselves  the  better  men. 
Then  they  will  respect  us,  and  consent  to  live  in  peace  and 
brotherhood  with  us.  They  take  every  advantage  of  us, 
and  we  must  take  every  advantage  of  them,  and  force  them 
by  the  damage  we  do  them  into  submission.  Nothing  else 
remains  for  us.  They  will  not  submit,  unless  forced  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  when  forced  into  submission  and  fully  convinced 
that  farther  resistance  is  vain,  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  with 
far  less  difficulty  than  many  imagine  become  reconciled  to 
national  union  with  us.  They  have  great  respect  for  power, 
and  worship  Force  as  a  god.  With  them,  as  with  all  men 
in  their  stage  of  civilization,  perhaps  even  in  ours,  the 
stronger  is  the  better  man,  and  to  real  superiority  they  will 
deem  it  no  dishonor  to  yield. 

If  the  contest  end  favorably  to  us,  as  it  certainly  will, 
unless  we  throw  away  our  advantages,  we  shall  lag  behind 
no  one  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  terms  of  reconciliation 
easy  ;  but  we  urge  now  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  all 
of  war's  severity,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  a  free  govern- 
ment and  a  brave  and  heroic  people.  Especially  do  we  pro- 
test against  any  compromise.  If  we  are  beaten,  as  we  may 
be,  for  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  we  will  submit  to  the  victor,  and  take  what 
comes.  But  we  insist  on  preserving  our  dignity  as  men, 
our  honor  as  States,  and  fall,  if  fall  we  must,  with  our  prin- 
ciples. Let  no  man  dare  breathe  the  woi-d  "  Compromise." 
The  day  for  compromise  has  gone  by.  Tlie  man,  be  he 
President,  or  Secretary,  or  Senator,  or  General,  who  shall 
propose  and  effect  a  compromise,  will  stand  branded  in  his- 
tory as  an  infamous  traitor  to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 
The  rights  of  this  nation  we  hold  as  a  sacred  trust  from  our 
fathers  to  be  transmitted  inviolate  to  our  posterity.  We 
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have  no  ri^ht  to  barter  them  away,  or  by  our  cowardice 
and  want  ot  manhood  to  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  from  us. 
Private  wrongs  we  may  compromise  or  forgive,  but  not 
wrongs  to  our  country. 

While  we  write,  the  President's  Annual  Message  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  reaches  us,  and  we  read  it  with  eager- 
ness. We  cannot  say  much  in  its  favor,  and  it  does  not 
comport  with  our  dutjr  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union  in  the  present  critical  juncture  of  our  national  affairs 
to  say  much  against  it.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  part,  for  the  mo- 
ment, represents  the  nation,  and  we  cannot  well  stand  hj 
the  nation  without  standing  bjr  him ;  certainly  not,  till  it 
is  clear  that  he  is,  through  incompetency  or  some  other 
reason,  on  the  eve  of  betraying  it.  We  believe  him  patri- 
otic, conscientious,  and  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  the 
country  in  his  power,  and,  although  we  regard  his  policy 
as  far  less  bold  and  determined  than  that  the  danger  that 
threatens  us  demands,  we  remember  that  he  is  placed  by 
his  countrymen  in  a  position  which  for  him  is  and  must  be 
one  of  great  embarrassment, — of  great  diflSculty  and  deli- 
cacy, and  we  are  disposed  to  give  to  all  his  words  and 
acitions  the  best  possible  construction,  and  to  make  the  most 
liberal  allowance  for  what  may  seem  to  us  low,  narrow,  de- 
fective, or  tame  in  his  mode  of  conducting  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  oUr  national  existence.  We  are  loyal  to  the 
nation,  and  will  be  loyal  to  the  Administration,  so  long  as 
it  shall  be  loyal  to  itself. 

The  Message  is  comparatively  short,  and,  though  it  can 
lay  claim  to  no  grammatical  purity,  or  literary  elegance, 
it  is  a  plain,  sensible,  business-like  document,  not  much 
above,  nor  much  below  what  we  expected.  We  believe  the 
President  is  disposed  to  save  the  Union,  but,  in  our  judg- 
ment, he  has  no  adequate  conception  of  the  conditions  on 
which,  and  on  which  alone,  it  can  be  done.  He  is  timid 
where  we  should  wish  him  to  be  fearless,  and  fearless  where 
we  should  be  willing  he  should  be  timid.  He  is  bold 
enough  before  loyal  men,  timid  almost  to  shrinking  before 
disloyal  men.  He  is  afraid  to  touch  with  his  little  finger 
the  *^  divine  "  institution  of  slavery ;  but  has  no  fear  of 
Bacrificing  any  number  of  freemen  and  any  amount  of 
national  treasure,  to  prevent  a  hair  of  its  head  from  being 
singed.  He  would  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  more  imperative 
dut^  to  keep  the  Border  Slave  States  nominally  in  the 
Union,  than  to  suppress  the  anned  rebellion  against  it. 
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We  fear  tliat  he  has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  old 
slavery  domination,  or  risen  above  the  old  notion  that  the 
government  must  be  administered  in  the  exclusive  interest 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  Southern  slaveholders.  The 
rights  and  interests  of  millions  of  freemen  he  apparently 
counts  for  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  doubtful  rights  of  slavery.    This  is  sad,  and,  if 

{)ersisted  in,  will  render  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  we 
lave  made,  or  are  making  to  save  the  Union,  worse  than 
pure  loss. 

We  tell  the  President,  and  we  desire  to  do  so  with  all 
possible  respect,  that  even  the  restoration  of  the  Union  on 
a  policy  shaped  expressly  to  conciliate  Ole  Kentuc',"  or 
the  slaveholding  interest  of  any  of  the  Border  States, 
would  now,  if  possible,  not  be  worth  effecting.  Why  was 
lie  elected  to  the  Presidency  ?  Why  have  we  of  the  loyal 
States  placed  him  in  his  present  elevated  position?  Xo 
man  better  than  himself  knows,  that  we  vot«d  for  him,  at 
the  risk  of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  be- 
cause we  were  determined  that  the  slave  ftiterest  should  no 
longer  shape  the  policy  and  govern  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  It  was  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
men of  the  East,  the  North,  and  the  West  that  took  Mr. 
Lincoln  from  his  law-office,  and  made  him  President.  He 
was  not  elected  to  preserve  slavery,  nor  to  abolish  slavery  ; 
but  he  was  elected  to  emancipate  the  administration  and 
the  Republic  itself  from  the  domination  of  the  slave  inter- 
est ;  and  we  protest,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  those  who 
elected  him,  against  the  perpetuation  of  that  domination, 
even  though  confined  to  the  slave  interest  of  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Slavery  may  or  may  not  con- 
tinue to  exist,  but  we  insist  that  the  government  shall  cease 
to  be  administered  in  its  interest,  or  under  its  dictation. 
The  government  must  be  administerd  in  the  interest  of 
freedom  and  loyalty.  If  not,  better  yield  to  the  Secession- 
ists at  once,  and  take  Jefferson  Davis  for  our  President. 
We  will  not  pour  out  our  blood  and  our  Measure,  we  will 
not  send  the  flower  of  our  youth  and  the  glory  of  our  man- 
hood to  rot  in  camp,  die  on  the  battle-field,  or  languish  in 
Southern  dungeons,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  Union 
again  under  the  domination  of  Southern  slaveholders,  and 
of  exposing  ourselves  to  be  again  insulted  and  bullied,  or 
cheated  out  of  our  rights  and  our  manhood  by  the  Davises, 
the  Toombses,  the  Hammonds,  the  Masons,  and  the  Slidells. 
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We  liave  resolved  that  our  govemnient  shall  be  emanci- 
pated, whatever  becomes  of  slavery  and  its  worshippers. 
Tliis  is  what  we  beg  the  Administration  to  bear  in  mind. 
We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  President  has  not 
forgotten  it,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  assert  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  the  slave  power,  and  that  of  the  Government, 
for  we  tell  him  never  will  there,  and  never  can  there,  be  a 
reunion  of  the  separated  States  under  the  domination  of 
the  slave  interest. 

We  have  no  concessions  to  make  to  Kentucky,  or  to  any 
other  Border  Slave  State.  The  slaveholders  have  rebellea 
a^inst  the  Union,  and  by  so  doing  have  absolved  the 
Union  from  all  obligations  to  protect  slavery  in  either  loyal 
or  disloyal  States.  If  Kentucky,  the  native  State  of  the 
President,  will  not  remain  in  the  Union,  unless  pennitted  to 
dictate  its  policy,  and  make  her  slave  interest  its  law,  then 
let  her  be  treated  as  a  rebel  State,  and  coerced  as  we  are 
coercing  the  other  rebel  States  into  loyalty.  We  will  no 
more  consent  to  allow  Kentucky  than  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia  to  impose  her  slave  policy  upon  the  Government. 
We  of  the  free  States  intend  to  assert  and  maintain  our 
own  freedom,  our  own  rights  and  dignity,  and  to  be  some- 
thing else  hereafter  in  the  Government  of  the  country  than 
the  mere  lackeys  of  Southern  slaveholders.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  vindicate  our  own  rights,  and  our  government  must 
recollect  that  in  this  contest  it  is  bound  to  take  our  rights, 
the  rights  of  freemen,  into  the  account.  We  wish  the  Ad- 
ministration to  consider  that  we  of  the  free  States  have 
accepted  the  issue  tendered  us,  and  that  we  will  spend  our 
last  dollar  and  our  last  life  before  we  will  suffer  this  Union 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  preserve  the  infamous 
institution  of  negro  slavery ;  and  before  the  slave  interest 
shall  ever  a^n  shape  the  policy  of  the  Government,  or 
dominate  in  its  councils.  K  Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  learned 
this  yet,  he  will,  perhaps,  learn  it  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  We  have  been  in  bondage  to 
the  capital  invested  in  slavery  long  enough ;  we  have  long 
enough  cowered  and  crouched  under  the  lash  of  slaveholf 
ing  dictators,  afraid  even  to  say  our  souls  are  our  own,  lest 
we  should  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union.  We 
will  do  it  no  longer.  By  the  memoir  of  our  fathers  who 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  Yorktown, 
whose  blood  yet  courses  in  our  veins,  we  have  sworn  we  will 
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may  onake  at  these  words,  or  shrink  from  them  as  meaning- 
sometliing,  but  their  day  is  gone.  There  is  a  spirit  rising 
in  the  free  States,  tliat  does  not  believe  in  "  the  divinity  of 
slavery,"  or  that  all  other  interests  must  be  sacrificed  to  it ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  that  does  believe  in  free- 
dom, that  it  is  right,  is  law,  and  before  it  slavery  must  wid 
shall  give  way.  Events  march,  as  we  said  three  months 
ago,  and  they  are  marching  with  fearful  rapidity.  We  are 
afi  carried  along  with  them.  To  many  of  us  what  six 
montlis  ago  seemed  the  extreme  of  rashness  now  appears 
timid,  tame,  and  cowardly.  The  Government,  if  it  would 
guide  events,  must  marcli  with  them.  The  President,  we 
perceive,  marches,  slowly  indeed  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
marches,  and  his  message  proves  that  he  is  at  least  some 
steps  in  advance  of  where  he  was  at  the  close  of  the  extra 
session  of  Congress.  lie  will  probably  march  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  by  and  by,  and  perhaps  catch  up  with  public 
opinion. 

We  do  not  want  the  war  waged  or  prosecuted  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  but  we  do  insist  that  it  shall  not  be 
waged  or  prosecuted  for  the  protection  of  slavery,  and  its 
reinstatement  in  power.    Slavery  lias  rebelled,  and  let  it 

Eay  the  forfeit.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  we 
ad  almost  said,  in  the  loyalty,  of  the  statesman  who  insists 
that  the  Grovemment  has  any  further  obligation  toward  it 
now,  than  to  brush  it  aside,  if  found  in  its  way.  We  do 
not  suppose  the  President  is  any  more  favorable  to  slavery 
than  we  are,  but  we  do  fear  that  he  does  not  perceive  that 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  protect  it,  and  that  with  less 
assumption  of  extraordinary  power  than  he  has  assumed  in 
arresting  and  incarcerating  persons  suspected  of  dielojralty 
without  form  of  law,  or  bringing  tliem  to  a  speedy  tnal,  a 
power  we  do  not  deny  him,  he  might  treat  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  as  non  avenuej  and  declare  the  slaves  free 
men.  Why  can  he  not  be  as  bold  against  slavery  as  against 
freedom  ?  Let  him  go  as  fai*  in  the  slavery  question,  as  he 
has  gone  in  many  others,  and  he  will  satisfy  the  loyal 
people  who  are  now  in  arms  to  save  tlie  life  of  the  nation. 
Let  nim  make  an  end  of  the  "  Eternal  Nigger,"  and  feel, 
think,  and  act  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  and 
we  shall  be  content,  and  not  only  support  him  as  our  chief 
magistrate,  but  do  so  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  with 
confidence  and  hope  that  our  sacrifices  will  not  be  in 
vain. 
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What  the  President  says  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  systems  of  labor,  namely,  slave  labor  and  hired 
labor,  is  very  true,  and  well  worth  considering,  although 
Ave  are  no  friends  of  the  system  of  large  industries,  which 
collects  together  in  workshops,  factories,  or  mills,  dense 
masses  of  operatives,  the  system  now  generally  adopted  in 
England,  France,  and  our  own  manufacturing  States.  We 
believe  that  system  unfavorable  both  to  the  physical  and  to 
the  moral  well  being  of  the  operative  classes.  But  this  is 
no  time  for  such  questions.  We  must  prove  that  we  are  a 
nation,  and  have  a  national  government,  before  it  can  be 
profitable  to  raise  or  to  discuss  them.  We  thank  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  for  his  suggestions. 

We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  Message  on  our  foreign  relations.  "Die  President,  we 
tliink,  might  have  spoken  in  terms  wluch  Would  have  in- 
spired more  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers.  What  he  says,  coupled  with 
the  measure  of  sending  certain  gentlemen  abroad,  known 
to  be  either  favorable  to  slavery,  or  at  least  favorable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  slave  interest  to  power,  to  exert  an  influence 
on  foreign  nations,  cannot  fail  to  cause  uneasiness  in  many 
minds,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  suspicion  already  enter- 
tained, that  some  members  of  the  government  contemplate 
an  early  settlement  of  our  difficulties  by  a  compromise,  and 
seek  to  force  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  into  acquiesence 
by  displaying  before  them  the  danger  of  a  foreign  war. 
Tnere  are  those  who. believe  this  poficy  is  seriously  enter- 
tained, and  thev  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  members 
would  not  scruple  even  to  provoke  a  war,  especially  with 
Great  Britain,  as  the  surest  and  speediest  way  of  restoring 
peace  either  by  a  liberal  concession  to  slavery,  or  bjr  an 
amicable  sejparati on  of  the  republic  into  two  mutually  inde- 
pendent nations.  Suspicion  even  names  the  individual  who 
18  the  prime  mover  of  this  suicidal  policy.  But  Grod  grant 
that  tne  suspicion  prove  unfounded,  or  insure  its  early 
defeat. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  foreign  war,  or  of  foreign  inter- 
vention in  our  affairs,  unless  we  ourselves  provoke  it. 
Great  Britain  has  declared  her  policy  of  neutrality  and  it 
will  take  much  to  drive  her  from  it.  We  have  had  enough 
of  this  dragging  in  of  Great  Britain  whenever  some  great 
cjoncession  to  slavery  was  to  be  made,  or  some  new  crime 
against  freedom  was  to  be  committed.    We  have  not  for- 
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gotten  the  annexation  of  Texas  whieli  Mr.  Calhoun  induced 
us  to  favor,  by  personally  assuring  us  that  he  had  proof 
positive  that  (rreat  Britain  was  about  to  take  possession  of 
that  State  as  a  British  Colony.  We  have  sn'own  wiser 
since,  and  we  choose  to  confide  in  the  good-will  and  loyal 
intentions  of  the  English  people  and  government,  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  seeing  us  cease  to  be  a  great  nation,  a 
strong  and  prosperous  people.  We  expect  and  ask  no 
favors  of  England,  but  we  do  wish  her  neutrality,  and  that, 
we  think,  we  may  be  sure  of,  if  we  treat  her  with  common 
fairness  or  common  decency.  We  trust  our  Government 
will  not  try  to  raise  up  any  additional  enemies,  and  that. 


put  forth  all  its  energy  to  crush  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible the  Southern  Kebellion,  and  restore  peace  to  our 
bleeding  country,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  freemen  and 
the  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  world. 


Akt.  VI. — Literary  Xoticeb  and  CRmcisMS. 

1.  Our  Nineteenth  Volume,  It  was  announced  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  last  Volume  that  we  should  commence  with  this  number  a  new 
policy  in  the  business  arrangements  of  this  Review.  We  gave  notice 
of  our  intention  of  strictly  adhering  in  its  ftiture  publication  to  the 
Cash  principle.  We  did  this,  however,  not  solely  to  secure  ourselves 
against  pecuniary  losses,  but  also  to  give  those  who  have  heretofore 
patronized  it,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  con- 
ducted it,  a  fair  opportunity  of  discontinuing  their  subscriptions  with- 
out being  obliged  to  write  those  ungracious  words,  Stop  my  Review." 
Many  persons,  if  the  Review  were  sent  to  them,  would  continue  to  take 
it  through  a  very  natural  reluctance  to  order  its  discontinuance,  although 
really  wishing  to  receive  it  no  longer.  The  new  plan  relieves  all  per- 
sons of  this  class  of  their  good-natured  embarrassment,  and  confines 
the  circulation  of  the  Review  to  those  who  take  sufficient  interest  in  it 
to  order  it  and  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  them  for  no  longer  a  time  than  they 
choose,  whether  it  be  one  number,  or  a  current  volume.  This  is  treat- 
ing them  fairly,  and  places  the  business  relations  between  us  and  our 
readers  on  its  proper  footing. 

Our  losses  since  the  commencement  of  this  Review  have  been  great, 
but  we  mean  not  to  imply  that  we  have  not  for  the  most  part  of  the 
time  received  a  generous  support  from  the  Catholic  public,  especially 
from  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  for  which  they  have  our  cordial  thanks. 
Whether  the  like  support  is  to  be  continued  for  the  future  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  mainly  withheld,  will  depend  entirely  on  their  own  free- 
will.  We  make  no  claim  of  right  to  it,  and  wish,  if,  it  is  given,  it 
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should  be  freely  given.  We  do  not  think  that,  if  continued,  the  Review 
will  hereafter  be  found  less  worthy  of  their  support  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  at  least  it  shall  not  be,  if  it  is  possible  on  our  part  to  prevent 
it.  Yet  it  is  due  to  them  and  the  public  generally  to  say,  that  some 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  Review,  or  rather  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it  hereafter,  will  be  made.  The  contents  of  the  Review  will 
be  less  special,  and  be  at  least  more  general  in  their  character,  such  as 
may  be  read  without  offence  by  candid  and  intelligent  readers  who  are 
not  of  the  same  religious  communion  with  its  Editor.  More  space  will 
be  given  to  politicd  and  national  questions,  and  even  in  theological 
discussions  the  aim  will  be  not  controversy  in  its  ordinary  sense,  so 
much  as  to  present  Catholic  doctrine  on  its  positive  side,  as  the  affir- 
mative truth,  without  taking  any  special  pains  to  point  out  the  opinions 
it  may  contradict  Indeed  an  effort  will  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  possible  to  break  down  the  wall  which  now  separates  the  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  reading  publics  into  two  distinct  publics,  and  to  some 
extent  unite  them  in  one  republic  of  Letters.  To  this  end  the  study,  in 
all  cases,  will  be  to  avoid  treating  the  Church  as  a  sect,  and  to  present 
truth  in  its  catholic,  not  in  its  sectarian  or  negative  aspects. 

The  Review  will  carefully  abstain  from  all  mere  party  politics,  but 
will  always  take  its  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and  the  country, 
and  be  thoroughly  American.  It  will  support  the  war  for  the  integrity 
of  the  nation  as  long  as  it  shall  last,  and  wjll  defend  all  measures 
judged  to  be  necessary  for  prosecuting  it  with  vigor  and  success,  and  for 
guarding  against  the  breaking  out  of  any  future  war  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  sort.  It  will  not  be  abolition  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  term, 
but  will  never  defend  slavery,  in  any  form  or  for  any  class  of  persons 
whatever,  and  it  will  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  opposing  it,  whenever 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  opposing  it  with  any  advantage.  In  its 
spirit  and  tone  it  will  be  free,  and  earnestly  defend  for  all  men  without 
distinction  of  race,  nation,  or  complexion,  the  largest  liberty  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  civil  government  and  social  order. 

Heretofore  on  theological  questions  our  articles  have,  for  the  most 

f)art,  been  submitted  to  theological  revision  and  censorship  before  pub- 
ication;  hereafter  they  will  not  be  so  submitted.  We  shall  write 
according  to  our  own  honest  convictions,  and  publish  our  articles  as  we 
write  them,  simply  holding  ourselves  responsible,  after  publication,  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  any  abuse  we  may  make  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  guarantied  to  us  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country. 
Each  number  as  it  appears  will  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  any  corrections 
of  any  sort  the  Holy  See  may  require  or  suggest  will  be  most  cheer- 
fully made,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  we  recognize  her  full 
right  to  teach  and  to  govern  the  Church.  Objections  to  our  views 
from  other  quarters  will  be  listened  to  with  respect,  will  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  acknowledged  whenever  in  our  judgment  they  seem 
valid,  or  conclusive  against  us.  We  trust  we  shall  always  prefer  truth 
to  our  own  opinions,  and  be  grateful  to  every  man,  in  whatever  spirit 
he  may  do  it,  who  helps  us  to  correct  our  errors. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  Review  resumes  the 
character  expressed  in  the  title  ^^Brottnsoii's  Quarterly  Review,"  and 
that  nobody  but  its  Editor  is  to  be  held  in  any  sense  responsible  for 
what  may  be  found  in  its  pages.  It  is  the  organ  of  its  Editor,  and  of 
no  one  else.   Yet  the  Editor  is  a  Catholic,  a  firm,  conscientious,  and 
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devoted  CathoHo,  and,  though  he  mar  not  accept  as  Catholic  all  the 
traditions  of  Irish,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  even  Baltimore  Catholics, 
he  accepts  without  equivocation  or  reserve  Catholic  Traditioa,  and  will 
in  no  case  knowingly  deviate  from  it,  or  -run  counter  to  it  His  main 
purpose  in  his  theological  and  philosophical  essays  will  ho  to  show  the 
harmony  between  Catholic  dogma  and  modem  civilization,  especially 
between  it  and  that  advanced  type  of  it  the  American  people  have  it  in 
charge  to  develop  and  realize  in  their  national,  domestic,  and  individ- 
ual life.  Notwithstanding  the  dark  clouds  that  lower  over  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  we  have  hope  in  the  Republic,  and  believe  in  the  civilizing 
mission  of  the  American  people,  and  to  tiiat  mission  what  remains  to 
us  of  life  is  unreservedly  devoted,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  Patriot 


2.  Serm(mt  prMched  at  the  Church  <^  St  Paul  the  Apostle^  New  Tarl% 
during  the  Year  1861.  New  York:  Van  Pabys,  Hugot  &  Howell. 
1861.    12mo.  pp.  845. 

We  welcome  this  volume  of  Sermons  not  only  as  the  first-fruits  of  a 
rich  literary  harvest  we  expect  from  the  new  Congregation  of  the  Paul- 
ists,  but  for  its  owa  sake.  It  is  a  volume  of  exceedingly  valuable  and 
interesting  sermons,  suitable  alike  to  the  pulpit  and  the  closet, — such 
sermons  as  are  always  wanted  and  seldom  met  with.  They  are  plain, 
practical,  direct,  and,  as  our  old  people  were  accustomed  to  say,  teareh- 
ing.  In  reading  them  one  forgets  the  proverb,  *'Dull  as  a  sermon." 
They  are  not  dull ;  they  are  full  of  life,  freshness,  energy,  and  hopeful- 
ness. One  feels  that  their  authors  are  live  men,  men  in  earnest,  men 
who  believe  and  love  the  religion  they  profess,  and  are  bent  on  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  make  it  believed,  aad  loved,  and  practised.  They  are 
addressed  by  Catholics  to  Catholics,  but  they  may  be  read  without  of- 
fence, and  with  profit,  by  all  earnest-minded  men  who  are  aware  that 
they  have  souls,  and  souls  to  be  saved,  whatever  their  special  com- 
munion. They  are  courageous  sermons ;  they  attack  actual  vices  where 
they  are,  and  as  they  are,  witliout  fear  or  favor.  They  strip  from  sin 
all  its  disguises,  and  show  no  more  respect  for  it  in  high  places,  than  in 
low  places;  in  the  saloon,  than  in  the  garret  or  cellar;  decked  in  satins 
and  furs,  than  clad  in  rags  and  dirt.  We  thank  the  authors  for  the 
valuable  present  they  have  made  us,  and  we  commend  these  admirable 
and  useful  sermons  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
whole  public,  as  sermons  full  of  truth  and  xmctiou,  which  no  one  can 
read  without  instruction  and  profit,  without  new  insight  into  his  own 
heart  and  condition,  or  without  acquiring  new  love  for  religion,  and 
forming  a  new  and  firmer  resolution  to  obey  it  even  unto  death. 


3.  Monumenta  Vaticana^  IFistoriam  Beelesiastieam  Sceeuli  tvi,  illuBtran- 
ticL  Ex  Tahulariis  Sa?ietm  Sedis  ApostoUcce  secretU  exoerpnt^  digessit 
reeensuit^  Prologomenisgue  et  Indicihus  instntxit  Hugo  Ljsmer,  SS. 
Theologiffi  et  Philosophia3  Doctor,  Presbyter  Varmiensis,  Mission - 
arius  Apostolicus.  Una  cum  Fragmentis  Neapolitanis  ac  Florentinig. 
Friburgi:  Herder.  1861.    8vo.  pp.604. 

"These  Monuments  of  Ecclesiastical  History, says  the  Publisher's 
Circular,  "extracted  from  the  copies  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Holy 
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ApostoUcal  See,  and  airangcd  in  clironoloffical  order,  regard  chiefly  the 
commencements  and  progress  of  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  refbte  current  errors  tonehing  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  which  repose  on  immutable  principles. 

"  The  Docxunents  now  published  are  either  instructions  of  the  Popes 
or  of  their  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Legates  and  Nuncios  of  that 
period — Polus,  Verallus,  Rorarius,  Ferro,  Cbntarini,  Santa-Oroce,  &o.» 
— monuments  of  Christian  diplomacy  which  never  separates  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  from  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  or  memorials,  ar- 
ticles of  conventions  and  advices,  or,  finally,  the  relations  of  the  Nuncios 
from  different  countries  of  Europe— immeasurably  preferable  to  the 
well-known  Venetian  ones — ^which  begin  with  the  year  1521,  and  orig- 
inate especially  from  Aleander,  Oampegi,  Yergerio,  Morone,  Mignanelli, 
and  others." 

The  volume  has  but  just  reached  us,  and  we  have  had  no  time  to 
examine  its  contents,  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Italian  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  we  risk  nothing  in  asserting  their  deep  interest 
and  inestimable  value  for  the  history  of  the  epoch  to  which  they  relate. 
We  shall  in  the  Essays  we  are  preparing  on  the  Histoiy  of  the  Reform- 
ation have  occasion  to  make  no  little  use  of  them,  as  well  as  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  their  historical  character  and  value.  Even  the 
material  facts  of  the  Reformation  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  that  great  movement  has  hardly  been  attempt- 
ed either  by  Catholic  or  Protestant.  "We  doubt  if  a  true,  imparti^,  and 
just  appreciation  of  the  movement  under  all  its  aspects  has  ever  been 
possible  before  our  time,  and  we  think  it  is  only  in  what  we  see  going  on 
now  in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  our  own  country,  that  a  key  can  be 
found  to  its  real  significance,  to  either  its  truth  or  its  error,  its  good  or 
its  ba<l.  Moehler  in  his  Symbolih  has  set  the  example  of  the  true  way  of 
studying  it,  and  under  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  he  has  much  abridged 
the  labors  of  his  successors.  "We  have  some  thoughts,  not  precisely 
hackneyed  thoughts,  on  its  character  and  place  as  a  world-movement, 
that,  if  our  eyes  and  the  times  permit,  we  hope  one  day  to  be  able  to 
digest  and  give  to  the  public. 

The  error,  the  great  crime,  of  the  Reformation,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
said,  was  in  severing  the  development  and  actualization  of  the  life  of 
humanity  from  that  of  the  Theandric  Life  of  the  Church,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  more  profitable  to  explain  it  by  the  good  its  authors  aimed  at 
effecting,  than  by  their  alleged  evil  intientions,  base  passions,  or  disor- 
derly lives.  He  who  studies  it  will,  perhaps,  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  originated  not  in  a  desire  to  break  the  unity  of  faith,  but  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  up,  develop,  and  supply  certain  elements  of  truth, 
which  Catholics  had  neglected  or  suft'ered  to  become  obscure,  and  par- 
tially inoperative.  These  elements,  always  elements  of  the  truth  held 
by  the  Church,  they  took  in  an  exclusive  sense,  and  gave  them  a  one- 
sided and  therefore  an  exaggerated  and  a  sophistical  development.  Their 
followers  have  always  felt  the  need  of  integrating  what  they  call  the 
"doctrine  of  the  Reformation"  in  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
unity.  They  have  felt  that,  after  all,  they  were  severed  from  true  cath- 
olic life,  and  have  been  and  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  "We 
think  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  religion  than  he  would 
render,  who  should  faithfully  interpret  the  Church  to  Protestants  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  equal  fidelity  interpret  them  on  the  other,  to 
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OatholicB.  Tie  would  lay  the  foundation  that  is  already  laid  by  Jesus 
Clirist  and  his  Apostles,  for  reunion  and  peace, — not  a  forced  reunion 
or  a  fictitious  peace,  but  a  voluntary  reunion,  and  a  real,  solid  and  du- 
rable peace  founded  in  truth  and  conviction. 


4.  De  la  Eichesse  dans  le$  Soeietes  Chretiennts,  Par  Charles  PKRiy, 
Professeur  de  Droit  Publique  et  dEcononiie  Politique  k  TUniversitc 
Catholique  de  Louvain.   Paris:  Lecoffre.    1861.   2  Tomes.  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  on  Political  Economy  by  an  able,  learned,  and  highly- 
esteemed  professor  in  the  justly  renowned  Catholic  University  of  Lou- 
vain. We  have  had  no  time  even  to  glance  through  its  pages  since  it 
reached  us,  much  less  to  study  it,  but  the  well-known  character  of  its 
author,  and  two  or  three  passages  we  have  read,  justify  us  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  work  of  rare  interest  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
in  modern  civilization.  The  main  idea  of  the  author,  as  we  gather  it, 
is  the  harmony  in  principle  of  Catholicity  and  the  wealth  and  material 
prosperity  of  nations,  and  his  aim  is  to  show  that  both  spiritual  and 
material  progress  demand,  as  their  indispensable  condition,  renuncia- 
tion, or  self-denial.  How  far  he  has  worked  out  his  idea,  and  accom- 
plisned  his  aim,  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  examine  and  report. 


6.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Gunnino  S.  Bed- 
FOBD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  and  Clinical  Obstetrics,  in  the  University  of  New 
York ;  Author  of  "Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children."  New  York :  Samuel  S.  &  William  Wood.  1861.  8vo. 
pp.  731. 

This  is  a  work  out  of  our  line,  but  we  may  say  that  it  has  been  well 
received  by  the  Profession,  with  whom  Professor  Bedford  deservedly 
holds  a  high  rank,  and  the  practice  he  recommends  accords  with  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  principles.  We  have  no  room  to  speak  now 
of  what  we  have  remarked  as  especially  noteworthy,  except  his  urging 
a  more  general  resort  to  the  Csesarian  Operation,  instead  of  the  murder- 
ous practice  of  destroying  the  child.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Caesar- 
ian Operation  resorted  to  in  season  is  far  less  dangerous  than  it  ha^^ 
usually  been  represented,  and  may  often  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life 
of  the  child  without  seriously  hazarding  that  of  the  mother. 
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Aet.  I. — Liberty  and  Authority — the  Catholic  Church  not 
Despotic — a  Government  of  Law^  not  of  Will. 

In  some  remarks  at  the  end  of  our  last  number,  we  made 
the  following  announcement : 

"  Heretofore  on  theological  questions  our  articles  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  submitted  to  theological  revision  and  censorship 
before  publication  ;  hereafter  they  will  not  be  so  submitted.  We 
shall  write  according  to  our  own  honest  convictions,  and  publish 
our  articles  as  we  write  them,  simply  holding  ourselves  responsi- 
ble, after  publication,  to  the  proper  authorities  for  any  abuse  we 
may  make  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  guarant^^ed  to  us  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  country.  Each  number  as  it  appears,  will 
be  sent  to  Rome,  and  any  corrections  of  any  sort  the  Holy  See  may 
require  or  suggest,  will  be  most  cheerfully  made,  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  for  we  recognize  her  full  right  to  teach  and  govern 
the  Church.  Objections  to  our  views  from  other  quarters  will  be 
listened  to  with  respect,  will  be  carefully  weighed,  and  acknowl- 
edged whenever  in  our  judgment  they  seem  valid,  or  conclusive 
against  us.  We  trust  we  shall  always  prefer  truth  to  our  own  opin- 
ions, and  be  grateful  to  every  man,  m  whatever  spirit  ho  may  do  it, 
who  helps  us  to  correct  our  errors.*' — JantLary^  1862,  p.  133. 

Singularly  enough,  this  which  we  intended  as  a  pledge  to 
the  Catholic  public  of  onr  submission  to  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  Church,  and  as  an  assurance  in  advance  that, 
though  we  might  sometimes  err,  we  would  never  become  a 
heretic,  has  been  construed,  even  in  quarters  where  we  ex- 
pected better  things,  into  a  bold  defiance  of  Episcopal  au- 
thority, and  the  proud  declaration  that  the  eaitor  of  this 
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Review  will  recognize  no  court,  but  the  court  of  last  resort. 
It  has  seemed  to  many  Catholics,  and  to  some  non-Catholics 
to  be  a  step  backward  towards  independence  of  all  Ecclesias- 
tical authority,  and  has  disturbed  not  a  few  who  would  glad- 
ly be  our  friends.  Tlie  interpretation  given  to  our  language, 
and  the  suspicions  it  has  excited  or  strengthened,  would  not 
a  little  surprise  us,  if  we  had  not  lived  too  long  in  this 
world  to  be  surprised  at  anything  uncharitable,  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, or  aosurd.  We  need  not  say,  the  interpretation 
is  not  ours. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  us  by  the  laws  of 
our  country,  to  which  we  alluded,  ought  to  have  ^ven  our 
readers  the  key  to  the  sense  of  the  first  part  of  the  an- 
nouncement Our  laws  leave  the  press  free,  but  punish,  or 
profess  to  punish,  the  abuse  of  its  freedom.  What  we  dis- 
claimed, was  the  censorship,  previous  to  publication,  to 
which  we  had  in  theological  matters  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  submitted  our  articles.  Tliis  previous  censorship  had 
never  been  exacted  of  us,  and  had  been  sought  by  us  for 
our  own  instniction  and  protection.  Neither  Rome  nor 
any  local  authority  had  ever  required  us  to  submit  any 
article  to  theological  revision  before  its  publication,  and  not 
a  few  of  our  Bisnops  had  requested  us  not  to  do  it,  for  they 
had,  they  were  pleased  to  say,  more  confidence  in  our  judg- 
ment than  in  that  of  any  theological  censor  we  were  likely 
to  select.  In  the  announcement  we  made,  we  were,  we 
supposed,  simply  complying  with  their  wishes,  and  assum- 
ing for  ourselves  the  sole  responsibility  of  whatever  might 
appear  in  our  pages.  We  had  no  thought  of  declaring  or 
insinuating  our  independence,  after  publication,  of  the 
bishops  or  courts  in  the  first  instance,  for  we  said  expressly 


authorities  for  any  abuse  we  might  make  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  laws  of  our  country." 
Tlie  simple  sum  of  what  we  announced  is,  we  shall  publish 
what  we  think  proper,  without  censorship  before  publica- 
tion, but  shall  submit  to  the  censure,  after  publication, 
which  the  proper  authorities  may  judge  us  deserving.  We 
had  never  understood,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the  civil  constitution  and 
laws,  anythm^  more  is  required  of  any  Catholic  publicist 
You  may  punish  one  after  lie  has  sinned,  not  before. 

Members  of  Religious  Orders  are  free  to  write  and  pub- 
lish only  Permissu  Superiorum^  but  that  is  by  virtue  of 


that  we  should  hold  ourselves  " 


responsible  to  the 
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the  special  constitution  of  those  orders,  and  the  special  vow 
of  obedience  taken  by  religious.  Presbyters  in  strictness, 
especially  in  the  smomalous  state  of  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try, where  there  is  no  canon  law,  may  not  be  free  to  pub- 
lish anything  without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop ;  at 
least,  it  may  not  be  prudent  for  them  to  do  so,  for  he  is 
their  absolute  master,  and  may  remove  them,  or  with- 
draw their  faculties  at  his  pleasure.  But  a  layman  and  secu- 
lar is  under  no  obligation  to  ask  permission  to  write  or  to 
publish.  I,  as  a  Catholic  layman,  am  imder  only  the  uni- 
versal discipline  of  the  Church,  and  may  write  and  publish 
what  I  please,  only  holding  myself  responsible  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  anything  I  may  write  or  publish  contrary  to 
faith  or  morals.  There  is  no  power  in  neaven  or  on  earth 
that  can  lawfully  prohibit  me  from  publishing  and  defend- 
ing Catholic  truth,  or  prevent  me  from  doing  any  ffood, 
through  the  press,  in  mj^  power.  I  am  obliged  to  ask  no 
one's  permission  to  do  either.  It  is  my  right,  given  me  by 
Almighty  God  in  the  charter  of  my  manhood,  or  of  myself 
as  a  tree  moral  agent  Undoubtedly,  I  am  bound  to  do 
either  in  an  orderly,  not  a  disorderly  manner,  but  only  be- 
cause neither  can  be  done  in  any  otlier  manner.  I  can  do 
neither  against  the  hierarchy,  but  I  can  do  either  without 
the  formal  permission  of  the  hierarchy.  But  if  I  attemp  t 
to  do  either  without  such  permission,  it  is  at  my  own  prop- 
er peril,  and  I  must  take  the  penalty  of  failure,  if  1  fail. 
Of  that  penalty,  the  Ecclesiastical  authority,  the  local  au- 
thority in  the  first  instance,  the  Holy  See  in  the  last,  is  the 
proper  judge,  and  I  cease  to  be  a  good  Catholic  if  I  refuse 
to  submit  to  it 

It  is  said,  though  we  have  not  seen  it,  that  there  is  an  old 
canon  of  the  sixteenth  or  some  earlier  century,  which  for- 
bids laymen  and  seculars  to  publish  any  thing  on  religion, 
without  ecclesiastical  permission.  If  there  is  such  a  canon 
we  know  not  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  or 
the  special  purpose  for  which  it  was  promulgated.  But  be  its 
intent  what  it  may,  it  is  not  of  force  in  this  country,  for  the 
canon  law  has  never  been  promulgated  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  if  the  canon  were  in  force  here,  it  would  not  af- 
fect us  personally,  for  we  have  received  the  permission  of 
the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  the  country,  nay,  their  re- 
quest to  publish  our  Review,  and  that  request  or  that  ner- 
mission  up  to  this  moment  has  in  no  instance  been  with- 
drawn.   We  say  furthermore,  and  the  venerable  Hierarchy 
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will  bear  witness  to  the  tmth  of  what^we  say,  that  the  re- 
quest or  permission  was  given  without  any  express  or  im- 
plied understanding  that  our  articles  were  to  be  submitted, 
before  publication,  to  theological  supervision  or  correction. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  exacted  bf  us,  and  when  we  remov- 
ed to  New  York,  its  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  refused  to 
supervise  our  articles,  and  assured  us  that  he  wished  them 
to  emanate  from  our  own  mind,  and  that  we  should  be 
perfectly  free,  in  conducting  our  Review,  to  follow  our  own 
judgment  and  convictions.  In  either  case,  we  are  safe  from 
all  charge  of  rebellion  or  disorderly  conduct ;  and  we  wish 
both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  to  take  notice  that,  if  we 
fonnerly  submitted  our  articles  to  theological  revision  be- 
fore publication,  it  was  because  we  chose  to  do  it,  not  be- 
cause any  ecclesiastical  authority  required  it,  nor  because 
we  supposed  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  gives  us  far  more  freedom  than 
some  Catholics  imagine,  and  altogether  more  than  is  gen- 
erally believed  by  non-Catholics. 

As  for  defying  the  Bishops  or  local  authorities,  and  an- 
nouncing that  we  would  submit  only  to  Rome,  the  supreme 
authority,  we  have  done  no  such  thing.  We  have  said 
nothing  to  warrant  any  charge  of  this  sort.  We  say  ex- 
pressly that  we  hold  ourselves  "  responsible  to  the  proper 
authorities not,  indeed,  before  publishing,  but  "  for  the 
abuse  we  may  make  of  the  freeoom  of  the  press."  Who 
are  the  "  proper  authorities  ?"  Of  course  the  Bishops ;  for, 
if  we  had  meant  only  the  Holy  See,  we  most  likely  should 
have  written  "  proper  authority  not  "  the  proper  author- 
ities^^^ — in  the  singular,  not  in  the  plural.  We  say,  also,  in 
the  article  on  Catholic  Schools  and  Education^  p.  82,  "  The 
Catholic  cause  can  never  be  promoted  by  any  anti-hierarch- 
ical action.  Much  good  may  be  done  that  is  not  done  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  the  hierarchy,  but  no  good  end  can 
be  obtained  in  opposition  to  it ;"  and  we  assign  as  a  suflScient 
reason  why  we  should  not  oppose,  and  why  we  should  sup- 
port Catholic  Schools,  the  simple  fact  that  our  Bishops  and 
clergy  have  manifestly  decided  in  their  favor.  Does  this 
indicate  a  spirit  that  would  defy  the  Bishops,  or  reject  their 
local  authority  ?  We  defy  not  the  Bishops,  but  we  do  defy 
the  bitterest  enemy  we  nave  to  adduce  a  single  instance, 
since  we  became  a  Catholic,  in  which  we  have  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  any  local  authority.  Bishop  or  simple 
priest,  within  whose  jurisdiction  we  resia^.    No  Bishop  or 
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Archbishop,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  his  official  character, 
has  ever  yet  brought  the  slightest  charge  against  us,  or 
breathed  tne  slightest  reprimand,  for  either  our  public  or 
private  conduct  One  or  two  Bishops  have  made  private 
suggestions  to  us,  and  one  in  a  private  letter  berates  us  most 
unmercifully  for  the  course  we  have  taken  in  regard  to  the 
present  civil  war  in  wliich  our  country  is  unhappilj^  in- 
volved, charging  us  with  holding  Eobespierrean  principles, 
because  we  demand  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  as  being 
able  "to  see  things  only  through  New  England  specta- 
cles but  we  considered  him  as  writing,  not  in  his  official 
character  as  Bishop,  but  in  his  un-episcopal  character  of 
Secessionist,  or  Sympathizer  with  Southern  slaveholders. 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  majr  have  criticized  us  in  anony- 
mous articles  or  unsigned  editorials  in  their  "Official  Or- 
gans;" some  of  them,  perhaps,  have  denounced  us  to 
liome ;  but  no  one  has  officially  complained  to  us  person- 
ally of  any  thing  we  have  published,  said,  or  done.  Con- 
sequently, however  rebelliously  inclined  we  might  be  by 
nature,  we  had  and  could  have  no  occasion  to  defy  the 
Bishops,  or  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. Whether  in  any  case  we  should  do  so,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  inquire  when  the  case  is  presented.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  us,  it  cannot  be  said  of  us  that  we 
have  ever  yet  refused  to  demean  ourselves  before  authority, 
in  the  first  or  last  instance,  as  an  humble  and  docile  Catholic. 

Suppose  our  critics  would  read  our  announcement  with- 
out any  foregone  conclusion  against  us,  mi^ht  they  not  find 
in  that  announcement  evidence  of  somethmg  else  than  an 
uncatholic  spirit  ?  It  was  whispered  all  round,  or  oj^enly 
talked  in  influential  Catholic  circles,  that  the  Editor  ot  this 
Review  was  growing  "  shaJcy^^  in  his  faith,  and  he  found  him- 
self treated,  where  Tie  had  been  a  welcome  guest,  with  the 
coldness  and  reserve  hardly  to  be  expected  by  an  apostate. 
The  non-Catholic  press  were  almost  on  the  point  of  welcom- 
ing him  back  to  the  ranks  of  Protestantism,  and  the  so-called 
Catholic  papera  were  nearly  unanimous  in  denouncing  him, 
or,  at  least,  were  laboring,  and  having  the  prestige  of  "  Of- 
ficial Organs,"  were  laboring  not  without  success,  to  excite 
distrust  cf  him  in  the  minds  of  Catholics  generally.  Now, 
why  could  it  not  occur  to  his  critics  that  in  the  announce- 
ment he  made  he  meant  to  reassure  the  few  friends  he  might 
still  have  in  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  furnish  them  with  an  an- 
swer to  his  enemies  ?    Be  it  that  he  says,  while  he  submits  to 
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the  requirements  or  snggestions  of  the  Holy  See,  the  objec- 
tions to  his  views  from  other  quarters  will  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  merits  ;  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that 
his  submission  to  the  Holy  See  is  declared  to  be  full  and 
unqualified.  "  Any  corrections  of  any  sort  the  Holy  See 
may  require  or  stcggest,  will  be  most  cheerfully  made,  and 
at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  for  we  recognize  her  full  right 
to  teach  and  to  govern  the  Church."  What  Catholic  could 
say  more,  or  what  more  could  be  required  of  or  promised 
by  the  most  humble  and  docile  Catholic?  We  promise 
here  all  that  our  faith  and  duty  as  a  Catholic  can  a«K  of  us, 
and  our  promise  must  be  held  good  till  it  is  broken,  or 
symptoms  of  breaking  it  are  shown.  Here,  then,  is  the 
most  positive  assurance  of  full  and  unqualified  submission 
to  the  H^ly  See,  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  the  Churches. 
In  the  next  place,  we  promise  to  listen  respectfully  to  the 
objections  to  our  views  from  other  quarters,  in  whatever 
spirit  they  may  be  urged,  to  weigh  them  carefully,  and  to 
acknowledge  tnem,  that  is,  yield  to  them,  whenever  they 
seem  in  our  judgment  valid,  or  conclusive  against  us. 
What  more  does  Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  duty  require  of 
any  one  ?  Here  is  no  defiance  of  the  local  authorities  or 
reiusal  to  recognize  them,  for  we  speak  of  "  objections  to 
our  views^^^  not  of  charges  of  uncatholic  conduct,  or  breach 
of  catholic  discipline.  In  regard  to  these  we  had  already 
acknowledged  ourselves  responsible  to  the  proper  or  local 
authorities. 

Wo  may  be  asked  why  we  referred  to  the  Holy  See  at 
all,  in  distinction  from  tne  local  authorities  ?  We  did  it, 
first,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
second,  because  we  wished  to  assure  our  readers  that  we 
knew,  and  were  prepared  to  perform  our  duty.  We  dis- 
tinguished the  corrections  required  or  suggested  by  the 
Holy  See  from  objections  proposed  against  our  views  from 
other  quarters,  first,  because  such  distinction  is  proper  in 
itself ;  second,  because  we  wished  to  remind  those  who  in 
the  newspapers  were  cavilling  at  us,  and  misrepresenting  us, 
that  we  snould  treat  their  objections  with  the  respect  due  to 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  should  not  take  them  as  the  voice 
of  authority,  to  which,  on  our  allegiance  as  a  Catholic,  we 
were  bound  to  submit ;  and  thirdly,  because  we  did  not 
wish  to  confirm  non-Catholics  in  their  false  notions  of  Cath- 
olic authority.  We  also  did  it,  because  our  enemies  had 
themselves,  without  summoning  us  before  the  local  tribu- 
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nals,  or  giving  ns  personally  any  notice  of  charges  against 
lis,  lodged  their  complaints  against  ns  directly  at  Korae. 
We  only  recognized  and  accepted  the  Tribunal  before  which 
they  had. summoned  us  to  plead,  and  before  which  they 
were  seeking  our  condemnation.  We  did  nothing  more 
than  they  made  it  necessary  and  proper  for  us  to  do.  More- 
over, we  had  received  assurances  from  Rome  that  the  Pro- 
paganda were  satisfied  with  the  promise  we  had  previously 

S'ven,  to  submit  all  our  publications  to  the  Holy  See.  As 
e  pledge  privately  given  had  satisfied  the  Propaganda,  we 
innocenUy  supposed,  if  given  publicly,  it  would  satisfy  the 
Catholic  commimity,  even  our  accusers  themselves.  The 
public  statement  was  made  with  the  knowledge  and  advice 
of  the  theologian,  trusted  by  the  Propaganda  with  the  mat- 
ter. We  hope  this  explanation  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  be  satisfied,  and  convince  those  who  se- 
cretly try  to  get  condemned  at  Rome,  a  man  who  is  wearing 
his  life  out  in  the  cause  they  profess  to  have  at  heart,  that 
Rome  acts  with  deliberation,  and  with  a  sense  of  justice. 

We  know  Rome  was  displeased  with  some  remarks  we 
made  on  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
but  before  learning  her  displeasure,  we  had  announced  that 
the  discussion  of  uie  subject  would  not  be  continued  in  our 
pages.  With  the  assurance  that  we  would  not  reopen  the 
discussion,  and  that  we  would  make  any  explanations,  mod- 
ifications, or  retractions  the  Holy  See  might  exact,  the  Pro- 
paganda expressed  themselves  satisfied.  Subsequently,  a 
list  of  charges  was  lodged  at  the  Propaganda  against  us,  not 
one  of  whicn,  as  stated  to  us,  was  true ;  but  on  the  reception 
of  a  letter  from  us  previously  written,  the  Propaganda  threw 
them  out,  and  wrote  our  Archbishop  to  tranquilize  his 
mind  as  to  our  Catholic  dispositions.  These  things  we 
should  not  have  publicly  referred  to,  if  our  promise  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Holy  See  had  not  publicly  been  made  a 
charge  against  us,  and  tortured  into  a  proof  of  our  un-Cath- 
olic  and  rebellious  disposition.  We  refer  to  them  in  our 
own  defence,  and  if  they  are  unpleasing  to  our  enemies,  we 
know  they  will  not  be  so  to  our  friends.  We  refer  to  them 
also  that  we  may  bear  publicly  our  testimony  to  the  fair 
dealing  and  honorable  course  of  the  Propaganda,  and  ex- 
press our  full  confidence,  that  the  humblest  Christian,  when 
nis  case  is  fairly  represented  at  Rome,  may  be  sure  of 
having  substantial  justice  done  him.  Rome  is  less  hide- 
bound than  some  of  our  meticulous  Catholics. 
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But  why  are  we  bringing  any  of  these  questions  before 
the  public  at  all  i  We  are  too  obscure  an  individual  for 
the  public  to  take  any  interest  in  what  affects  only  our  per- 
sonal interest  or  reputation,  and  it  imports  little  to  the  Cadi- 
olic  or  the  non-Catholic  community,  whether  we  can  or  can- 
not defend  ourselves.  We  know  all  this,  and  if  we  had  no  pur- 
pose beyond  our  personal  vindication,  we  should  be  silent. 
But  we  have  undertaken  to  prove  to  our  non-Catholic  coun- 
trymen, both  by  our  words  and  our  example,  that  they 
wrong  our  Church  when  they  pronounce  her  a  despotism, 
and  her  communion  the  grave  of  thought  and  freedom.  Be- 
cause we  have  expressed  ourselves  with  more  freedom  and 
independence  than  they  suppose  she  allows,  they  are  infer- 
ring that  we  are  shaking  in  our  Catholic  faith,  and  some  of 
their  journals  are  representing  us  as  dissatisfied  with  the 
Churcn,  and  not  unlikely  to  follow  the  example  of  our 
friend  Dr.  Forbes.  Now,  we  wish  to  disabuse  them.  We 
wish  them  to  regard  us  as  a  staunch,  uncompromising  Cath- 
olic, for  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be  anything  else ;  and  we 
wish  to  convince  them,  that  the  freedom  and  independence 
we  manifest,  and  which  they  approve,  are  not  anti-catholic, 
are  not  uncatholic,  but  really  and  truly  Catholic,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  free  and  large  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion.  We  thank  their  journals  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  have  latterly  spoken*  of  us,  and  specially  the 
lUinois  Teacher^  for  correcting  a  very  common  mistake 
about  us,  which  the  Catholic  journals,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  New  York  Herald  and  kindred  prints,  treat 
as  no  mistake  at  all,  and  when  friendly  to  us,  excuse  on 
the  ground  of  our  former  Protestantism,  and  when  hostile, 
reiterate  as  a  fixed  and  condemnatory  fact ;  but  we  cannot 
accept  anv  personal  compliments  at  the  expense  of  our 
Catholic  character.  It  is  not  that  we  are  uncatholic  in  the 
things  they  approve,  but  that  they  in.  those  things  see  some- 
thing of  real  Catholicity.  They  suppose  us  uncatholic,  be- 
cause they  have  a  false  idea  of  what  Catholicity  is,  and  do 
not  recognize  the  Church  when  we  present  to  their  under- 
standing her  real  character.  It  is  not  we  who  are  departing 
from  Catholicity,  but  they  who,  through  us,  are  approach- 
ing and  venerating  her.  A  non-Catholic  said  to  us  die 
other  day,  "  If  all  Catholics  wrote  as  you  do,  there  would 
be  no  Protestants."  We  verily  believe  that  if  Protestants 
really  perceived  the  Church  in  her  true  character,  not  as 
represented  by  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  unworthy 
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Catholics,  they  would  readily  abandon  their  Protestantisnoi, 
and  return  to  her  as  their  Spiritual  Mother.  The  greatest 
obstacle,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
Catholicity,  is  not  the  bad  disposition  of  those  outside  of 
our  communion,  but  the  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness, 
above  all,  in  modem  times,  the  meticulousness  of  a  large 
portion  of  Catholics  themselves.  We  need  a  reform  in  the 
Church,  not  out  of  the  Church,  nor  of  the  Church,  but  in 
the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  in  her  idea,  and  in  her 
children,  may  be  presented  as  truly  catholic,  before  we  can 
make  much  progress  in  the  work  of  converting  those  out- 
side. 

A  reform  vn  the  Church,  and  ly  the  Church,  was  needed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  effected  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.  A  reform,  not  of  the  same  sort  indeed,  but  a  re- 
form more  especially  touching  the  relations  between  reli- 
gion and  civihzation,  understanding  by  civilization  all  that 
can  be  included  under  the  terms  numan  organization  and 
human  culture,  is  needed  by  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church 
now.  For  such  a  reform,  on  and  by  Catholic  principles,  we 
confess,  we  look  and  labor  as  the  means  of  bringing  back 
the  world  to  Catholic  imity,  and  advancing  the  cause  both 
of  religion  and  civilization,  the  Church  and  society.  Here 
is  in  the  main,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  hostility  to  us  of 
a  portion  of  the  Catholic,  and  the  friendship  of  the  non- 
Catholic  press,  of  the  fears  we  excite  in  Catholics,  and  the 
hopes  we  excite  in  non-Catholics.  In  our  judgment,  the 
fears  and  the  hopes  are  alike  fallacious.  ^Brought  up  in 
Protestantism,  and  acquainted  with  most  of  its  forms,  be- 
fore coming  into  the  Catholic  Church,  we  know  all  it  has 
to  offer,  and  it  has  and  can  have  for  us  no  seductions. 
Having  freely,  and  with  our  eyes  open  chosen  Catholicity, 
and  devoted  eighteen  of  the  best  years  of  our  life  to  its 
study,  not  wholy^  forgetting  its  practice,  we  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  its  principles,  or  of  the  lengths 
we  can  go  without  falling  into  heterodoxy.  Err  we  may, 
inaccurate  in  our  expression  we  sometimes  may  be,  but  we 
hope  we  know  enougn  not  to  follow  our  errors  so  far  as  to  get 
out  of  the  orthodox  communion,  and  have  humility  enough 
— though,  we  confess,  we  have  no  humility  to  boast  of — to 
correct  our  errors  when  we  see  them,  and  to  recoil  from  the 
abyss  when  we  behold  it  yawning  before  us.  The  fears  of 
our  Catholic  brethren  are  idle.  For,  if  in  a  life  now  not 
short,  we  have  given  proof  of  anything,  it  is  that  of  not 
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"being  obstinate  in  error,  or  in  adhering  to  our  own  opinions. 
We  are,  we  would  fain  hope,  too  old,  and  have  devoted  too 
much  time,  not  wholly  without  success,  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  to  suffer  our  passions,  which,  though  quick, 
were  never  strong,  to  blind  our  judgment,  or  precipitate  us 
into  heresy,  and  we  are,  and  always  shall  be  too  unpopular 
to  precipitate  others  there.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  ceas- 
ing to  be  unpopular  as  long  as  we  assert  our  honest  inde- 
pendence, and  there  remain  so-called  Catholic  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

Equally  unfounded  are  the  hopes  of  non-Catholics-  We 
renew  no  quarrel  with  them.  A  quarrel  with  them  could 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  them  or  to  us,  and  we  have  got 
out  of  the  mood  of  it  But,  because  we  recognize  their 
good  dispositions  and  worth,  and  acknowledge  they  have 
much  truth  and  valuable  truth,  they  must  not  conclude  that 
we  are  disposed  to  pass  over  to  their  side.  They  hold  much 
truth,  and  could  not  live  a  moment  without  it,  but  they  do 
not  hold  the  truth  which  they  have  in  its  unity  and  catho- 
licity, as  we  find  it  held  in  the  Church.  We  may  find  fault 
with  much  that  obtains  amongst  Catholics ;  we  may  think 
very  little  of  the  philosophy  taught  in  our  schools,  and  still 
less  of  the  literary  ability,  the  catholic  spirit,  and  the  foi^ 
eign  aspect  and  policv  of  our  Catholic  journals,  even  though 

Erofessmg  to  be  "Official  Organs"  of  the  Bishops;  but 
oth  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  will  always  find  us,  when 
it  comes  to  the  test,  staunch  and  uncompromising  Catholics, 
liberal  indeed,  not  in  the  sense  of  giving  away  half  or  all 
of  our  faith,  but  in  the  sense  of  catholic  truth  and  catholic 
love,  neither  of  which  is  narrow  or  exclusive. 

The  aims  we  have  avowed,  and  which  have  excited  fears 
on  the  one  hand,  and  hopes  on  the  other,  are,  we  maintain, 
really  and  trulj^  Catholic.  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  an 
arbitrary  creation,  but  has  her  reason  and  her  law  in  the 
reason  and  constitution  of  things.  She  is  not  a  despotism, 
she  is  not  subject  to  mere  wiu  and  caprice,  nor  does  she 
govern  by  mere  will  or  caprice.  She  is  herself  under  law, 
and  in  her  action  acts  by  law,  and  a  law  which  has  its  ori- 
gin and  ground  in  the  eternal  reason  and  will  of  (Jod.  The 
f  ope  is  not  above  law,  but  is  as  much  bound  by  law  as  the 
humblest  member  of  the  Church,  and  though  as  the  su- 
preme governing  power,  he  may  enact  both  with  or  with- 
out the  Council  canons  of  administration,  he  cannot  create 
any  new  faith,  or  make  anything  a  moral  duty  not  made  so 
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by  the  law  of  God.  The  Bishops  have  each  in  his  diocese 
no  arbitrary  power.  The  Bishop  does  not  make  the  law ; 
he  is  appointed  to  administer  in  nis  diocese  the  law  of  God, 
alreadjr  known  and  promulgated.  If  either  the  Pope  or 
the  Bishop  assumes  arbitrary  power,  or  to  be  as  Caesar 
claims  to  be,  the  living  Law,  he  assumes  to  be  what  he  is 
not,  and  usurps  a  power  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  of- 
fends against  the  very  law  he  is  divinely  appointed  to  ad- 
minister. The  Pope  is  a  pastor,  not  a  dominator ;  the  Bish- 
ops are  jpastors,  not  dominators ;  the  servants,  not  the 
lords  of  (iod's  people.  "The  Son  of  Man  came  to  serve, 
not  to  be  served."  "  Let  him  that  would  be  greatest  among 
yon  be  your  servant."  Hence  the  Pope,  the  Chief  Pastor, 
calls  himself  "  the  servant  of  servants,^'  Serws  Servorum. 

The  CJiurch  defines,  but  does  not  make  the  faith.  The 
faith  is  given  her  by  Divine  Revelation,  and  her  oflSce  as 
Teacher  is  to  keep  intact  the  Depositum  ;  to  bear  witness  to 
it,  and  to  guara  it  against  error.  Even  in  defining  the 
faith,  the  definition  is  and  must  be  the  work,  not  of  any 
one  individual  member  or  minister  of  the  Church,  but  of 
the  whole  Church.  The  Pope  is  infallible  speaking  ex 
ccEthedra^  but  the  Pope  loquena  ex  cathedra  is  the  Pope  with 
his  auditory,  and  his  auditory  is  the  whole  Church.  The 
single  bishop  has  no  authority  to  define  an  article  or  dogma 
of  taith.  He  can  teach  nothing  as  faith  which  the  Church 
does  not  teach,  and  in  censuring  our  doctrine,  he  can  no 
more  censure  it  on  his  own  authority,  tlian  we  can  his  doc- 
trine. His  assertion  never  sufiSces  to  convict  us  of  error  or 
heterodoxy,  and  he  must  sustain  it  by  the  authoritative 
declarations  of  the  Church,  just  as  we  should  be  obliged  to 
sustain  ours.  K  he  requires  us  to  believe  any  thing  the 
Church  does  not  teach,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  him. 
Hence,  speaking  of  objections  to  our  views  from  any  other 

Suarter  than  the  Holy  See,  we  recognize  our  obligations  to 
stCT  to  them  respectfully,  to  wei^  tliem  carefully ;  but 
we  acknowledge  no  obligation  to  yield  to  them,  even  if 
urged  by  a  Bisnop,  unless  the  reasons  he  assigns,  and  the 
authorities  he  cites  prove  that  he  is  right  and  we  wrong. 
The  reserve  we  expressed,  even  if  extended  to  bishops,  and 
to  our  own  Bishop,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had, 
in  expressing  it,  no  reference  to  the  bishops,  would  be 
strictly  correct.  No  single  bishop  can  define  the  faith,  or 
condemn  an  opinion  as  heretical  on  his  own  authority; 
nor  can  all  the  bishops  of  a  province,  nor  all  the  bidiops  of 
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a  nation,  assembled  in  plenary  council,  nor  all  the  bishops 
of  the  world,  without  the  Pope,  the  successor  of  Peter. 
There  are  many  simple  presbyters,  who  are  entitled  to  far 
more  weight  in  theological  Questions  than  the  bishop  ;  for 
it  bv  no  means  follows  that  tne  bishop  is  a  great  theologian, 
or  the  best  theologian  in  his  diocese.  Even  the  theological 
judgment  of  a  layman  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  that 
of  a  priest  or  bishop,  if  he  be  a  man  more  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  has  superior  theological  learning  and  sci- 
ence. The  grace  of  Orders  confers  the  power  of  perform- 
ing sacerdotsd  functions,  which  the  layman  cannot  perform, 
but  it  is  no  part  of  Catholic  faith  or  doctrine  that  it  in- 
creases the  quantity  or  quality  of  a  man's  brain,  or  the  sura 
of  his  science  and  learning.  Some  bishops  are  great  theo- 
logians, some  can  hardly  be  called  theologians  at  all.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  some  priests. 

We  speak  thus  far  of  doctrine.  The  bishop  has  author- 
ity to  govern  his  diocese,  but  according  to  law,  and  not  by 
his  own  arbitrary  will.  This  authority  he  receives  from 
God,  through  the  Holy  See ;  but  it  is  restricted  by  the  con- 
stitution and  canons  of  the  Church.  He  is  not  in  his  own 
diocese  even,  a  despot ;  he  is  not  even  here  to  be  obeyed  as  a 
General  of  Jesuits,  but  only  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
feeding  and  governing  them  as  an  oflScer  of  the  law.  If  he 
teaches  heresy,  nobody  is  obliged  to  accept  his  teaching, 
but  every  one  who  knows  it  to  be  heresy,  is  bound  to  reject 
it.  Even  the  laity  may  cry  out  against  him,  if  they  know 
he  is  teaching  heresy,  as  tiie  laity  of  Constantinople  cried 
out  against  Nestorius,  when  he  denied  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  whole  palingenesiac  order,  by  denying  that  Mary  was 
the  Mother  of  God,  Deijpara.  In  all  matters  of  discipline, 
within  the  scope  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  is  to  be  obeyed,  and 
respected  as  the  court  in  the  first  instance.  But  there 
lies  an  appeal  from  his  decision  and  from  his  court,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  according  to  the  present  discipline  of 
the  Church,  before  as  well  as  after  his  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced, to  tlie  supreme  court  at  Rome.  The  bishop  nas, 
no  doubt,  some  discretionary  powers.  He  may,  by  dispen- 
sation, regulate  the  use  o^  nesh-meat  during  the  Lenten 
Fast,  and  Ills  publication  binds  every  good  Catholic  in  his 
diocese,  whether  he  carries  the  dispensation  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  dispensing  power,  or  not.  He  can,  no  doubt,  if 
he  judges  proper,  assigning  his  reasons  therefor,  prohibit  or 
interdict  the  circulation,  among  the  faithful  in  his  diocese, 
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of  any  periodical  or  newspaper,  and  good  Catholics  would 
be  bound  to  refrain  from  taking  it  until  the  interdict  was 
removed,  providing  he  does  it  on  the  g:round  of  danger  to 
Catholic  faith  and  morals, — ^not  for  political,  or  simply  secu- 
lar reasons,  for  his  authority  is  spiritual,  not  temporal.  He 
is  a  spiritual  pastor,  not  in  this  country  a  temporal  lord. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  our  own  Bishop 
may  interdict  us  as  editor  and  publisher  of  this  Review, 
but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  he  judges  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.  He  could 
not  oblige  us  to  suspend  its  publication,  because  we  ai*e  a  lay- 
man, and  its  publication  is  our  lawful  business.  He  could 
onljr  interdict  the  publication  in  its  pages  of  the  matters 
which  he  judges  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
flock.  And  we  should  be  obliged  to  obey  him  so  far,  till 
he  himself  should  raise  the  interdict,  or  we,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court,  should  succeed  in  getting  it  raised. 
This  is  essential  to  order,  and  must  be  conceded,  or  the  Bishop 
could  not  discharge  his  duty  to  the  flock  committed  to  his 

f)a8toral  care.  But  even  here  he  must  be  governed  by  the 
aw  of  the  Church,  and  has  no  right  to  interdict  us  for 
slight  and  insufficient  reasons,  from  mere  will,  caprice,  or 
personal  dislike.  He  must  do  it  on  legal  grounds,  for 
legal  reasons,  or  otherwise  his  interdict  is  of  no  force,  and 
does  not  bind  us. 

The  Bishop  may  excommunicate  us,  and  so,  a  fortiori^ 
may  the  Soverei^  PontiflF.  That  would  be  bad ;  but  the 
great  horror  mamfested  by  non-Catholics  at  the  exercise  of 
tne  terrible  power  of  excommunication,  proceeds  from  their 
mistaking  the  real  character  and  effect  of  excommunication. 
Excommunication  is  a  severe  chastisement,  the  severest  the 
Church  can  resort  to,  but  it  is  not  a  curse,  intended  to  con- 
sign its  subjects  to  hell.  "  Curse  not,"  applies  to  ecclesias- 
tics as  much  as  to  laymen.  Excommunication  is  not  a 
curse,  nor  is  it  intended  to  cut  the  excommunicated  off"  from 
communion  with  God,  and  doom  them  to  eternal  perdition. 
K  such  were  its  design,  nothing  could  excuse  it.  Its  real 
meaning  is  separation  from  the  external  communion  of  the 
faithful,  delivering  the  excommunicated  over  to  "  the  buffet- 
ings  of  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  theflesh.^^  K  the  per- 
son excommunicated  belongs  to  the  internal  communion,  or 
the  soul  of  the  Church,  the  excommunication  is,  no  doubt, 
an  act  of  injustice,  but  does  not  sever  him  from  that  com- 
munion ;  for  from  that  nothing  but  his  own  voluntary  act 
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can  ever  sever  him.  Nothing  but  my  own  deliberate  act  can 
separate  me  from  the  love  of  God.  It  simply  cuts  him  oflF 
from  the  external  communion  of  the  faitnful,  and  debars 
him,  till  absolved,  from  approaching  the  Sacraments,  a  great 
damage  certainly,  but  not  absolutely  irreparable.  It  was  a 
much  severer  chastisement  formerly  than  it  is  now,  for  it 
formerly  shut  out  the  excommunicated  from  all  social  inter- 
course, and  was  tantamount  to  the  prohibition  of  fire  and 
water  by  the  old  Eoman  Republic.  Now  it  only  debars 
from  the  Sacraments.  It  is  still  a  severe  chastisement,  but 
it  was  and  is  intended  only  as  a  parental  chastisement,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chastized.  In  itself,  however,  it  is  simple 
separation,  and  the  anathema,  in  principle,  is  no  more  than 
some  sects  express  by  "  withdrawmg  fellowship."  The  no- 
tion that  many  people  have  that  the  priest,  if  oflfended,  can 
curse  the  offender,  and  that  God  will  ratify  the  curse,  and 
consign  the  cursed  to  hell,  is  a  notion  whicn  finds  no  coun- 
tenance in  Catholic  theology  or  Catholic  discipline.  Tlie 
notion  belongs  to  Paganism,  not  to  Christianity.  The 
Church  devotes  no  one  to  the  Infernal  GK)ds,  for  she  re- 
members the  Son  of  Man  came  to  save  souls,  not  to  destroy 
them ;  and  all  her  chastisements,  from  the  lightest  to  the 
severest,  are  parental  and  amendatory  in  their  design,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  offender's  free  will  and  strong  pas- 
sions, they  may  sometimes  fail  of  their  effect. 

Another  notion  is  entertained  by  non-Catholics,  that  in 
our  Church  the  laity  count  for  nothing.  But  the  Church, 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
and  includes  in  one  indissoluble  whole  both  clergy  and 
laity.  In  the  Church  our  Lord  has  appointed  some  to  be 
apostles,  some  to  be  bishops,  and  some  to  be  presbyters,  for 
the  sacerdocy  and  prelacy,  are  inherent  in  Christ  himself,  in 
his  twofold  character  of  JPriest  and  King,  are  essential,  and 
must  be  expressed  in  the  Church.  The  clergy  are  not  the 
Church,  but  are  functionaries  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  not  for  them,  but  they  are  for  the  Church  ;  and  they,  if 
such  there  are,  who  suppose  the  clergy  are  the  whole 
Church,  bv  no  means  imderstand  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  fall  into  as  fatal  an 
error  as  they  do  who  make  the  ting^  or  the  functionaries 
of  the  civil  government  the  state.  The  clei^  have  an  offi- 
cial character  and  position,  and  functions  which  no  layman 
is  capable  of  performing.  The  layman  can  perform  no  sa- 
cerdotal functions,  but  even  laymen  can  periform  prelatical 
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frinctiond.  Cardinal  Antonelli  is  a  prelate,  and  has  a  pow- 
erful voice  in  the  Ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Catholic 
world,  and  yet,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  he  is  not  even  a 
simple  priest.  Nevertheless  he  receives  his  authority  from 
the  Pope,  who  is  a  priest,  and  possesses  the  sacerdocy 
in  its  plenitude.  The  laity  have,  and  as  simple  laymen, 
can  have  no  sacerdotal  or  apostolical  authority,  and  are 
usurpers  when  they  assume  to  themselves  sacerdotal  or  pre- 
latical  functions.  The  clergy,  the  hierarchy,  including  the 
several  orders  of  the  priesthood,  have  their  rights  and 
duties  clearly  defined,  and  no  Catholic  can  lawfully  usurp 
their  rights,  or  place  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  But  beyond  this,  in  their  simple 
character  as  men  and  Christians,  all  Catholics  are  equal. 
The  Pope,  as  a  Catholic,  is  bound  by  the  same  law  that 
binds  me,  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  confess  his  sins  to 
a  pnest,  and  has  the  same  need  of  ghostly  absolution. 

The  laity  had  originally  a  voice  in  selecting  their  pastors, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  Pope  himself  was  chosen  by  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  city  of  Kome  ;  and  in  most,  if  not 
in  all.  Catholic  nations  the  laity  as  represented  by  the  civil 
government,  by  the  king  or  emperor,  have  even  yet  the  ri^ht 
virtually  of  nominating  bishops,  though  their  confirmation 
is  reserved,  as  it  always  was,  to  the  Holv  See.  Tliis  power 
of  nominating,  or  presenting  candidates  for  vacant  Sees,  now 
exercised  by  sovereigns,  was  originally  exercised  by  the 
faithful  people  themselves ;  but  whether  exercised  by  the 
temDoral  sovereign  or  by  the  people,  it  is  a  power  exercised 
by  tne  laity,  and  being  exercised  by  the  laity,  shows  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  the  laity  do  not  count  for  nothing. 
The  influence  of  the  laity  has  always  been  great,  and  when 
supported  by  the  civil  government,  has  sometimes  proved 
preponderant,  to  the  great  detriment  of  religion  and  civili- 
zation. The  part  assigned  the  people,  however,  varies  with 
time  and  place,  according  to  uie  position  held  by  them  in 
the  social  and  civil  order.  It  was  far  more  important  be- 
fore the  Barbarian  Conquest  of  the  lloman  Empire,  than  it 
was  for  many  centuries  after,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
barbarism  into  which  that  Cqnquest  threw  the  greater  part 
of  the  world ;  and  it  will  always  depend  very  much  on  the 


culture,  and  civil  importance. 

The  part  of  the  laity  among  savages  and  barbarians  newly 
converted  will  always  be  comparatively  insignificant.  Thus 


of  their  progress 
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the  Jesuits  in  the  Relaciona  of  Paraguay  managed  not  only 
the  spiritual  matters  of  their  neophytes,  but  all  their  tem- 
poral matters,  even  to  their  buying  and  selling,  and  for 
this  purpose  established,  under  a  Jesuit  Father,  an  agency 
in  Europe.  The  good  Father  failing  in  his  business  opera- 
tions, it  is  well  known,  brought  no  little  reproach  on  the 
Society  itself.  In  barbarous  times  and  countries,  the  clergy 
perform  nearly  all  the  civil  functions  of  society,  because 
they  are  the  only  educated  and  capable  class,  at  least  the 
best  educated  and  most  capable  class.  In  those  times  and 
countries  the  clergy  are  apparently  everything  and  the 
laity  nothing.  In  Ireland,  tor  the  last  three  centuries,  we 
have  seen  the  clergy  everything,  and  the  laity  nothing,  at 
least  apparently,  because  confiscations  and  penal  laws  had 
deprived  the  Catholic  people  of  wealth  and  education,  and 
reauced  them  to  poverty  and  ignorance — ^a  poverty  and 
ignorance  honorable  to  ttiem  indeed,  because  voluntarily 
incurred  by  adhesion  to  and  defence  of  their  old  Catholic 
faith,  nevertheless  a  poverty  and  ignorance  which  must  be 
recognized  as  a  fact.  Their  natural  temporal  chiefs  either 
apostatized  or  were  stripped  of  their  estates  by  fines  and 
confiscations,  and  reducea  to  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry ; 
tlie  clergy  were  the  only  capable  class  remaining,  and  the 
clergyman  was  for  the  poor  but  faithful  people,  not  only 
the  parish  priest  but  the  chieftain  of  the  clan.  Hence  the 
little  apparent  importance  of  the  laity  in  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  extraordinary  power  wielded  by  their  clergy  over 
them.  It  was  natural,  mevitable,  and  salutary  at  the  time, 
but  cannot  survive,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should 
survive  the  growth  of  the  intelligence  and  civil  importance 
of  the  Irish  laity. 

Wo  may  as  well  say  here  as  anywhere,  that  the  chief 
source  of  tlie  distrust  of  us  in  Catholic  ranks,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  trans- 


outlived  their  time  and  their  reason.  We  have,  as  an 
American,  never  been  trained  to  the  state  of  things  these 
usages  presuppose,  and  we  believe  that  whatever  temporary 
benefit  they  may  have  in  regard  to  those  migrating  hither 
from  countries  where  that  state  of  things  has  obtained,  they 
can  here  be  only  an  impediment  to  conversions,  and  tend 
to  confinn  the  prejudices  against  our  Church  already  well 
nigh  invincible  in  the  minds  of  our  non-Catholic  country- 
men.   We  know  our  countrymen  well.   They  yield  to  no 


fer  to  this  free  and  educated 
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people  on  earth  in  their  reverence  for  the  clerical  character. 
Hardly  will  a  priest,  travelling  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
have  reason  to  complain  of  insult,  and  we  know  from  our 
experience  that  a  man  travelling  as  a  minister,  will  always, 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  be  treated  with  special 
respect  on  account  of  his  supposed  sacred  calling.  Even 
since  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  minister,  we  have  received 
much  consideration  and  many  attentions,  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  our  once  having  been  one.  It  is  only  Catholics, 
lor  whom  we  were  always,  as  we  are,  only  a  layman,  who 
pay  us  no  consideration  on  that  account.  No  people  more 
cheerfully  than  the  American,  will  render  an  enlightened 
and  filial  obedience  to  the  clergy,  but  they  will  obey  them 
only  as  far  as  in  obeying  them  thev  are  obeying  the  law. 
They  will  never  regard  the  priest,  the  bishop,  or  the  Pope 
as  the  living  law.  They  are  not  and  will  not  be  Csesarists 
in  religion  any  more  than  in  politics,  and  do  and  will,  in 
regard  to  the  clergy,  as  they  do  in  regard  to  their  civil 
miers,  distinguish  oetween  the  man  and  his  office.  The 
man  they  will  reverence  and  esteem  according  to  his  per- 
sonal intelligence  and  worth,  but  in  his  official  character 
they  will  yield  him  cheerfully  what  is  due  to  his  office.  To 
insist  on  more  will  be,  with  individual  exceptions,  to  get 
less.  Blind  obedience,  or  obedience  to  persons  in  their  un- 
official character,  is  not  in  their  nature,  nor  compatible  with 
their  views  of  moral  right  and  moral  duty.  * 

We  are  not  aware  that  our  bishops  and  clergy  exact  any 
thing  more  than  this,  or  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  sort 
of  obedience  that  best  pleases  them.  But,  accustomed  to  a 
different  sort  of  obedience  from  a  portion  of  the  faithful, 
some  of  them  may,  no  doubt,  fear  that  the  Catholic  who 
says  that  he  will  yield  only  this  obedience,  has  in  reality  the 
seeds  of  disorder  and  rebellion  in  his  heart.  And  this  is  the 
fear  entertained  of  us.  It  is  not  that  we  are  disobedient,  it 
is  not  that  we  say  any  thing  which  as  a  Catholic  we  are  not 
free  to  say,  but  they  fear  that  the  disposition  which  leads 
us  to  say  some  things  we  do  say,  may  carry  us  farther,  and 
that  even  our  saying  them  may  have  a  baa  effect  on  others 
who  have  been  trained  differently.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  the  fear  is  idle,  for  we  speak  from  a  clear,  well-defined, 
and  fixed  principle,  not  from  passion  or  prejudice,  and  if 
the  principle  is  sound,  we  are  not  likely  to  go  farther  than 
it  legitimately  carries  us.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we 
will  not  pretend  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it  :*but  no  trans- 
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ition  from  one  state  of  things  to  another  can  ever  be  effected 
without  more  or  less  injury  to  some.  If  we  are  to  wait  be- 
fore correcting  a  usage  that  has  outlived  its  time,  till  it  can 
be  corrected  without  disturbing  any  one,  we  can  never  cor- 
rect it  at  all,  A  usa^e  Just,  inevitable,  useful  in  its  origin, 
when  it  has  outlived  its  time,  becomes  hurtful,  and  the 
more  hurtful  the  longer  it  is  continued.  The  chief  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  Church  to-day  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
her  children  insist  on  perpetuating  usages  whith  have  no 
longer  any  reason,  and  are  repugnant  to  the  real,  not  the 
false  intelligence  of  the  age.  These  usages  will  never  be 
removed  unless  somebody  calls  attention  to  them,  and  de- 
mands their  correction.  Whoever  does  it  will  be  sure  to 
stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  about* his  ears,  and  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  even  be  dangerous  to  some, 
on  the  principle  on  which  our  Lord  said,  though  his  mission 
was  one  of  peace  to  men  of  good  will,  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth.  I  am*  come  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  said,  "  To  some,  we  ai'c 
the  odor  of  death  unto  death,  but  to  the  others,  the  odor  of 
life  unto  life." 

Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning.  Last  October,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Metropolitan  Record^  an  article  criticising  m 
rather  flippant  terms  several  articles  in  our  Review,  and 
bringing  out  certain  views  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the 
war,  assumed  to  be  in  opposition  to  views  we  had  ourselves 
set  forth.  The  article  was  supposed,  and  we  believe  justly, 
to  have  been  written,  dictated,  or  inspired  by  the  Arch- 
bishop himself.  We  replied? to  it,  as  we  judged  proper, 
though  in  terms  courteous  and  respectful  to  the  supposed 
writer,  differing  from  him  in  some  respects,  and  defending 
him  where  we  could  against  charges  that  had  been  preferred 
in  the  public  press  against  his  doctrine.  For  domg  this, 
we  were  accused  in  no  gentle  terms  by  a  Catholic  journal 
in  this  city,  of  differing  from  authority.  It  took  the  article 
in  the  Record  as  authoritative,  one  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  criticise.  Why  was  it  considered  to  be  the  voice  of  au- 
thority ?  Simply  because  it  was  believed  to  be  written  by 
an  Archbishop.  Assuming  it  to  be  authority,  then  the 
aforesaid  journal  was  able  to  turn  all  the  reverence  innate 
in  the  Catholic  heart  for  authority  against  us,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  examination  of  our  reasons,  and  to  crush  us,  not 
by  argument,  but  by  the  weight  of  authority,  which  it  would 
be  uncatholic'to  resist.    Now  it  is  this  we  complain  of. 
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The  Archbishop,  if  he  wrote  the  article,  would  be  the  last 
man  to  approve  of  such  an  uncatholic  course.  In  the  first 
place,  the  article,  if  written  by  the  Archbishop,  was  not 
written  in  his  official  character,  and  we  find  it  reported  from 
the  Paris  journals  which  criticised  it  with  some  severity, 
that  he  declares,  not  that  he  did  not  write  it,  but  that  he 
does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  it. 

The  simple  fact  is,  the  article,  if  written,  dictated,  or  in- 
spired by  the  Archbishop,  was  done  so  in  his  capacity  of 
journalist,  not  in  his  capacity  of  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
and  had  just  as  much  authority,  aside  from  its  intrinsic 
merits,  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  the  ostensible  editor  of 
the  Record  himself,  and  no  more.  But  even  if  it  had  been 
signed  by  the  Archbishop  with  his  own  name,  it  could  not 
have  been  an  authoritative  document,  nor  even  a  privileged 
document,  for  its  subject  matter  was  not  privileged,  or  one 
in  regard  to  which  an  Archbishop  has  any  more  authority 
than  a  layman.  On  every  point  touched  upon,  we  had  as  a 
Catholic  layman  the  same  right  to  criticise  him  that  he  had 
to  criticise  us  ;  and  to  bring  in  the  weight  of  his  Episcopal 
character  to  give  force  to  nis  criticisms,  would  be  simply 
taking  an  undue  advantage  of  us.  It  is  only  the  false 
notion  with  regard  to  the  province  of  authority  as  distin- 
guished from  intrinsic  reason  and  argument,  entertained  by 
a  portion  of  the  Catholic  public,  that  gave  him  this  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  this  false  notion  that  we  say  should,  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  civilization,  be  corrected. 

The  main  argument  in  our  article,  and  the  article  in  the 
Record  touched  on  matters  in  regard  to  which  the  Arch- 
bishop receives  no  authority  by  virtue  of  his  Archiepiscopal 
office.  They  were  matters  which  he  can  discuss  only  as  a 
citizen  and  a  publicist,  and  as  a  citizen  and  a  publicist  he 
stands  only  on  an  equality  with  ourselves,  and  lias  no  ad- 
vantage over  us,  save  m  his  superior  knowledge  and 
ability.  What  he  writes,  like  what  we  wrote,  should  be 
judged  solely  on  its  merits.  Let  the  Archbishop  publish 
m  due  form  an  Episcopal  Mandement  with  his  name  and 
properly  certified,  and  we  will  recognize  it  as  authoritative, 
as  far  as  an  Archbishop  by  the  law  of  the  Church  has  au- 
thority. But  when  he  writes  anonymously,  even  if  we 
know  that  it  is  he  that  is  writing,  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  treat  what  he  writes  as  authority,  and  hold  ourselves 
as  free  to  criticise  it,  to  point  out  its  misstatements  or  its 
sophistries,  in  case  it  contains  them,  as  though  it  were 
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written  by  an  ordinary  layman,  merely  observing  the 
iienseancea  which,  by  the  way,  should  in  no  case  be  neg- 
lected. If  an  Archbishop  descends  to  write  anonymously 
for  a  newspaper,  and  misrepresent  me,  shall  I  not  nave  the 
right  to  tell  him  so,  and  correct  his  misrepresentation  ?  If 
he  uses  wit  against  me,  may  I  not,  if  I  happen  to  have  it, 
use  wit  against  him  ?  In  a  matter  not  privileged,  in  a  matter 
where  I  have  as  much  right  to  my  judgment  as  he  has  to  his, 
may  I  not  do  my  best  to  refute  him,  if  I  think  him  wrong? 

ISTow,  it  is  not,  as  a  general  thing,  the  clergy,  especially 
the  bishops,  who  are  wrong  in  this  question  of  autnority. 
No  doubt  they  are  human,  and  may  not  always  be  quick 
to  rebuke  those  who  assume  more  power  for  them  than 
their  office  gives  them ;  but  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  the 
laity,  who  understand  neither  their  rights  nor  their  duties, 
who  pretend  that  every  thing  said  by  a  bishop  or  priest  is 
authority  which  must  not  on  any  account  be  gainsaid.  We 
have  heard  of  a  bishop,  and  a  very  conscientious  and  devout 
bishop  he  was  too,  who  sang  in  a  private  parlor  "Jim  Crow," 
and  "Jim  along  Josey."  Must  these  two  negro  son^  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  approved  by  authority,  and  reckoned 
henceforth  among  the  hymns  of  the  Church?  Even  the 
very  question  is  of  doubtful  propriety.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  Tliese  people  who  are  so  ready  to  allege  au- 
thority against  you  when  they  fancy  it  makes  for  them,  or 
chimes  in  with  their  convictions,  passions,  or  prejudices, 
will  be  the  first  and  loudest  to  resist  it,  or  at  least  to  clamor 
against  it,  when  it  runs  athwart  their  own  favorite  notions, 
scnemes,  or  wishes.    We  remember  well  when  we  had  to 


against  the  very  journals  that  now  seek  to  adduce  that  au- 
thority against  us.  Let  our  bishops  and  priests  attempt  to 
persuade  our  Irish  Catholics  to  distrust  the  Democratic 
party,  notwithstanding  we  owe  to  it  the  terrible  rebellion 
still  threatening  the  life  of  the  nation,  to  persuade  them  to 
support  the  Republican  party,  and  to  lay  aside  their  hatred 
eitlier  of  Old  England  or  of  New  England,  and  you  will 
find  their  organs  saying,  as  they  did  in  1848,  "  We  respect 
the  clergy  as  long  as  tney  keep  within  their  own  sphere, 
and  will  obey  them ;  but  when  they  step  out  of  it,  we  shall 
treat  them  as  we  treat  other  men."  The  obedience  of  men 
yielded  on  a  false  or  mistaken  principle  can  never  be 
counted  on.  Tliey  may  flatter  you,  but  you  must  court  and 
flatter  them  in  turn,  or  in  the  time  of  need  they  will  desert 
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yon.  When  we  found  authority  assailed,  we  defended  it, 
and  went  to  the  Qxtreme  limits  in  asserting  its  rights  ;  when 
we  find  authority  used  to  crush  out  legitimate  liberty,  we 
in  turn  defend  liberty,  and  if  necessary  will  go  to  the  extreme 
limits  in  its  defence ;  for  we  love  both,  and  will  give  up 
neither.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we  are  alike  Cath- 
olic, for  we  place  obedience  on  the  true  catholic  principle, 
a  principle  which  harmonizes  authority  and  liberty, — obedi- 
ence to  law,  not  to  persons,  to  reason,  not  to  mere  arbitrary 
will  or  caprice.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  resist  the  usurpation 
of  power  Dy  persons  in  authority,  for  that  encroaches  on  the 
legitimate  rights  of  authority,  as  it  is  to  defend  authority 
against  encroachments  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

In  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society,  where  intelligence 
is  generally  diffused  among  the  people,  the  laity  necessarily 
and  rightfully  rise  in  importance,  and  do  themselves  many 
things  which  in  a  less  advanced  civilization,  and  where  in- 
telligence is  only  sparingly  diffused  among  the  people,  are 
necessarily  done  by  the  clergy.  Catliolicity  embraces  both 
religion  and  civilization,  and  civilization  is,  where  thev  are 
capable,  the  province  of  the  laity.  The  evolution  and  ap- 
plication of  the  great  catholic  principles  of  civilization  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  the  Sacerdocy,  is  the  proper  work 
of  laymen,  as  follows  logically  from  the  acknowledged  sep- 
aration of  the  two  powers,  and  the  distinction  of  Church 
and  State.  Here  is  the  sphere  of  the  laity,  and  in  this 
sphere  ihej  owe  to  the  clergy  only  that  general  subordina- 
tion in  which  the  temporal  is  always  placed  to  the  spiritual. 
Here  they  work  or  stiould  work  for  the  same  end  as  the 
cler^,  for  civilization  does  not  stand  opposed  to  heaven, 
but  IS  related  to  it  as  means  to  end.  How  often  must  we 
repeat  that  the  way  to  heaven  lies  through  the  earth,  and 
that  civilization  is  initial  religion,  or  initial  Christianity,  as 
cosmos  is  initial  palingenesia  ?  The  mistake  into  which 
non-Catholics  fall  as  to  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  on  this 
subject  arises  from  supposing  that  the  practices  of  barbar- 
ous and  ignorant  ages,  m  which  the  people  are  nobody  as 
to  intelligence  or  political  position,  is  necessarily  the  prac- 
tice approved  by  the  Church  in  civilized  ages  and  nations, 
in  whicn  the  people  are  educated  and  possess  political  rights 
and  powers.  The  principles  of  the  Cliurch  are  as  immuta- 
ble as  the  God  whose  Word  they  are,  and  are  the  same  in 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  but  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
is  variable  according  to  the  character  and  wants  of  different 
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ages  and  nations.  Many  things  were  just  and  necessary  in 
the  Middle  Ages  that  would  be  whollj^  out  of  time  and  out 
of  place  now.  Then  almost  every  bishop  was  a  temporal 
baron  or  a  temporal  prince,  and  joined  a  certain  secular 
jurisdiction  to  nis  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, however  consonant  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
however  necessaiy  and  useful  it  was  then,  would  now  be 
manifestly  absurd,  especially  in  a  republican  country  like 
ours,  where  no  civil  princes  or  barons  are  allowed.  Other 
changes  have  been  effected,  and  many  others  may  be  effected 
as  social  changes  go  on,  and  go  on  they  will  and  must  while 
the  world  lasts.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where — bating  the 
negro  slaves  at  the  South — every  man  is  a  freeman,  and 
the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men  is  recognized  as 
the  basis  of  our  civilization,  and  where  means  are  adopted 
or  in  progress  to  ^ive  every  child  bom  into  the  Republic  a 
good  education,  tne  Middle  Ages,  based  on  ineauality  and 
privilege,  must  in  time  wholly  disappear,  and  tlie  Church 
find  herself,  so  to  speak,  in  a  new  world.  To  be  at  home  in 
that  new  world  she  must  divest  herself  of  all  mediseval 
accidents,  and  accept  the  regime  of  equality  and  repub- 
licanism. 

In  this  new  state  of  things,  the  laity  will  and  must  ac<juire 
new  importance,  because  they  will  have  new  capabilities, 
and,  as  the  people,  they  must  take  the  place  of  kin^, 
princes,  and  nobles  in  other  times  and  other  nations.  With 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  diffusion  of  education  the 
clergy  cease  to  be  the  only  educated  class,  or  to  possess  any 
marked  superiority  over  the  laity,  save  in  their  sacerdotal 
character  and  functions.  Their  superiority  will  become  less 
and  less  personal,  and  more  and  more  exclusively  official. 
They  will  always  be  officially  superior,  because  the  spiritual 
is  in  its  own  essence  superior  to  the  secular,  and  its  repre- 
sentatives must  always,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
superior  to  the  representatives  of  the  secular  order.  The 
laity  in  other  respect*  will  attain  to  equality,  and  have  their 
equality  recognized.  Perhaps  they  will  at  times  forget 
their  proper  spliere,  and  attempt  to  subordinate  the  spiritual. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  Still  we 
apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  leave  to  lay- 
men all  that  may  be  done  by  men  not  in  Orders.  Tliere 
will  be  nothing  uncatholic  in  tliis  elevation  of  the  laity,  but, 
as  we  view  it,  a  real  advance  in  religious  and  social  inter- 
ests. Such  a  state  of  things  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  fuller, 
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a  more  perfect  realization  of  the  Catholic  idea,  than  has 
ever  yet  been  realized.  We  look  for  the  scene  of  this  real- 
ization in  our  country,  when  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  civilization  have  been  united,  and  each  ha*  the 
aid  of  the  other. 

That  some  Catholics,  cleric  as  well  as  laic,  do  not  see  or 
believe  this,  and  regard  every  change  from  what  their 
fathers  loved,  and  what  they  themselves  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  from  their  youth  up,  as  a  departure  from  perfec- 
tion, and  to  be  deprecated,  we  do  not  deny,  and  that  this 
fact  operates  to  confirm  non-Catholics  in  their  persuasion 
that  our  Church  is  wedded  to  a  past  order  of  tnings,  and 
can  neither  accommodate  herself  to  such  a  new  order  of 
things,  nor  give  it  her  blessing,  we  are  far  from  calling  in 

Suestion;  but  this  does  not  disturb  our  convictions,  or 
ampen  our  hopes.  Men  are  prone  to  regard  the  old  times 
as  better  than  the  present,  especially  after,  like  us,  they 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  The  old  man  who  brought 
us  up  constantly  repeated  in  our  ears  the  proverb,  "  Each 
generation  grows  wiser  and  wickeder  than  its  predecessor." 
We  understand  well  the  feeling  that  resists  all  change,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  we  respect  it.  We  by  no  means  pre- 
tend that  all  change  is  progress.  But  the  objection  agamst 
Catholics  of  clingmg  to  the  usages  of  their  fathers,  of  not 
discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  foreseeing  the  storm,  and 
providing  against  it,  lies  not  specially  against  them.  You  find 
m  every  sect  the  same  tendency,  and  in  the  Oriental  sects 
the  tendency  far  stronger  than  in  modem  Protestant  sects, 
and  in  modem  Protestant  sects  far  stronger  than  among 
Catholics.  Who  does  not  know  that  in  every  sect,  even 
among  Unitarians,  there  is  a  conservative  party  which  acts 
as  a  drag  on  the  zeal  of  the  younger  and  more  ardent  mem- 
bers? Go  where  you  will,  vou  will  find  a  Keform  party 
and  a  Conservative  party,  oiten  at  open  war,  for  the  two 

Earties  have  their  root  in  catholic  tmth.  Catholic  tmth, 
owever,  rightly  understood,  reconciles  them,  by  making 
the  reform  not  a  new  creation,  but  an  evolution  of  the  past, 
the  future  the  development  of  germs  already  in  the  past,  so 
that  a  man  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  reformer  and 
a  conservative.  The  conservative  Catholics,  aside  from 
their  opposition  to  us  on  sentimental  grounds,  distrast  us 
and  our  friends,  because  they  think  that  we  are  disposed  to 
cut  loose  from  the  past,  and  break  the  continuity  of  Cath- 
olic life.  But  in  time  they  will  understand  us  better.  They 
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will  see  that  what  we  seek  has  its  root  in  the  past,  and  is 
only  its  necessary  evolution.  They  will  see  that  we  are 
seeking  only  to  fulfil  the  past,  not  to  cut  ourselves  loose 
from  it,  to  carry  out  according  to  the  demands  of  time  and 
place,  in  submission  to  law  and  order,  the  thought,  the  idea, 
the  intent,  of  those  who  preceded  us,  and  will  ffradually 
cease  their  opposition,  become  our  friends,  and  cheerfully 
and  effectually  co-operate  with  us. 

Catholics  are  human,  and  fall  like  other  men  into  errors 
common  to  the  race.  The  mass  of  mankind  see  not  why 
things  need  to  change,  why  things  may  not  remain  as  they 
are, — be  to-day  what  they  were  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 
what  they  are  to-day.  They  consider  the  men  who  labor  to 
introduce  changes  in  the  political  and  social  order,  in  gen- 
eral or  particular  civilization,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  dis- 
orderly persons,  moved  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  deserving  to 
be  repressed  by  the  strong  hand  of  authority.  Tliey  under- 
stand not  that  all  life  is  m  evolution,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  germ  in  the  seed,  is  the  destruction  of  the  body  sown, 
and  the  life  in  the  evolution  passes  from  the  old  seed  to  the 
new  plant.  The  life  of  individuals  and  of  nations  is  the 
continuous  evolution  of  the  divine  and  infinite  idea,  of 
which  the  cosmos  is  the  expression  in  what  we  call  the  nat- 
ural order,  and  the  Church  in  what  we  call  the  palingenesiac 
order,  and  the  cessation  of  this  evolution  is  simply  death. 
Man,  as  Gioberti  has  well  said,  is  crescent  and  progressive 
to  the  Infinite,  in  which  alone  he  finds,  or  can  find  his  com- 
plement, his  fulfilment,  his  rest.  We  can  rest,  find  repose 
only  when  we  arrive  at  home,  and  our  home  is  in  the  Infinite. 
Hence  in  this  life  we  are  on  the  way,  we  are  travellers, 
vicUoreSj  seeking  our  true  country,  patria^  Vaterlandy  which 
is  Heaven.  Hence,  all  the  individuals  and  nations  that  as- 
sume that  the  evolution  or  progress  is  or  may  be  completed  in 
this  world,  that  the  end  is  nere  below,  and  count  themselves 
to  have  attained  this  end,  cease  to  live.  Where  there  is  no 
future,  there  is  no  process,  and  where  there  is  no  progress 
there  is  no  life.  All  history  proves  it.  All  nations  in  pro- 
portion as  they  cease  to  evolve  the  Idea,  and  assimuate 
it,  stagnate  and  die.  Witness  India,  China,  Japan,  Turkey, 
and  all  the  barbarous  and  savage  tribes  and  hordes  of  all 
ages.  The  principle  is  insisted  on  by  all  the  masters  of 
spiritual  life,  who  tell  us  that  not  to  advance  in  our  inte- 
rior Christian  life,  is  to  fall  back,  in  other  words,  to  die. 

This  great  law  of  life  is  obeyed  by  Catholics  far  more 
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ffenerally  than  it  is  understood,  for  they  have,  when  true  to 
flie  Ideal  of  the  Church,  the  principle  of  life  dwelling  and 
operating  in  them,  and  they  are  carried  forward,  so  to  speak, 
ex  opere  operato.  But  not  all  Catholics  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  reco^ize  the  successive  moments  of  the  evo- 
lution, each  when  it  comes.  The  Jewish  Commonwealth 
was  organized  on  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  and 
the  Jewish  people  believed  in  and  hoped  for  his  coming ; 
but  when  he  came  they  failed  to  discern  him.  "  He  came 
to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not."  It  is  just  so  in 
every  age  of  the  Church.  All  Catholics  believe  in  progress, 
and  m  reality  hope  for  it ;  but  when  it  comes  they  see  "''no 
form  or  comeliness"  in  it  that  they  should  desire  it,  turn 
away  from  it,  declare  it  no  progress,  no  evolution  of  life, 
but  an  evolution  of  death,  or  oi  satanity,  and  reject  it,  as 
the  carnal  Jews  rejected  the  promised  Messiah  when  he 
came,  and  crucified  him  between  two  thieves.  There  are 
always  carnal  Jews  in  the  Church,  always  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  can  discern  the  sky,  but  not  the  signs  of  the 
times.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  damage,  but  we  must  hear 
them,  do  as  they  say,  but  not  as  they  do.  The  Idea  of  the 
Church  is  divine  and  catholic,  and  by  virtue  of  the  divinity 
and  catholicity  of  the  Word,  she  is  a  living  Church,  and 
though  often  impeded  in  her  work  by  the  ignorance,  ob- 
stinacy, or  selfishness  of  individuals,  she  never  ceases  her 
labor,  and  subdues  not  only  one  generation  after  another  of 
barbarians,  but,  what  is  more  diflScult  still,  one  generation 
after  another  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees*;  and  it  is  only  Cath- 
olic nations,  and  those  nearest  to  them,  and  living  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  catholic  truth  and  catholic  prin- 
ciples, that  are  even  in  the  secular  order  living  and  progres- 
sive nations. 

What  leads  some  Catholics  and  most  non-Catholics  into 
error  on  this  subject,  leading  the  former  to  oppose  progress 
in  civilization,  and  the  latter  to  oppose  the  Church,  is  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  infallibility. 
The  Church  certainly  has  infallible  science  and  infallible 
speech,  but  her  infallible  science  pertains  not  to  Catholics 
as  individuals,  whether  they  be  cleric  or  laic.  Infallibilitv 
is  the  privilege  of  no  individual,  not  even  of  the  Pope.  It 
is  a  privilege  of  the  whole  Church,  not  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  infallible  only  in  her 
Idea,  in  the  Word  whose  life  is  her  life,  only  in  regard  to 
the  law  or  principles.    Her  judgment  in  defining  principles, 
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or  in  declaring  the  laws  are  infallible,  but  in  practical  mat- 
ters, in  matters  in  which  her  judgments  depend  on  human 
wisdom  and  human  testimony,  her  judgments  are  venerable, 
and  in  the  order  of  discipline  obligatory,  but  not  infallible. 
She  judges  from  the  facts  before  her,  but  she  cannot  say 
that  tlie  facts  before  her  are  always  the  facts,  and  all  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Some  Catholics  would  seem  to  claim  in- 
fallible authority  for  every  bishop  and  priest,  and  that,  too, 
in  every  thing,  even  in  matters  ot  business,  such  as  buying, 
selling,  and  swapping  horses,  and  to  feel  that  they  have  the 
right  to  denounce  you  as  resisting  authority,  in  case  you 
prefer  to  follow  in  such  matters  your  own  judgment.  No 
oishop  or  priest  claims  such  authority,  or  countenances  such 
a  mischievous  exaggeration  —an  exaggeration  which,  how- 
ever useful  it  may  seem  for  the  moment,  or  for  a  special 

Eurpose,  is  dangerous,  and  in  the  long  run  more  or  less 
urtful,  and  not  the  least  injury  it  does  is  the  necessity  it 
imposes  on  the  sincere  Catholic  of  contradicting  it.  The 
correction  of  an  exaggeration  often  appears  like  denying  the 
truth  exaggerated,  as  the  correction  of  superstition,  which 
is  an  exaggeration,  often  weakens  the  hold  of  true  religion. 
If  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  had  not  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  made  to  cover  particulars  which  naust  vary 
with  time  and  place,  no  prejudice  would  ever  have  been  ex- 
cited against  it,  and  the  Church  would  never  have  been  op- 
posed by  non-Catholics  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a  des- 
potism, nostile  to  progress  and  the  grave  of  free  ana  manly 
tliought.  None  of  the  earlier  sects  objected  to  her  on  any 
such  grounds.  They  all  objected  on  very  diflferent  grounds, 
on  the  ground  of  her  not  being  suflSciently  conservative, 
and  suffering  an  unwarrantable  evolution  to  proceed  in  the 
explication  and  application  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  Creed.  So  objected  the  Arians,  the  Nestorians,  and,  at 
a  later  period,  the  Greeks.  The  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  objected  to  her  on  the  ground  that  she  favored  lib- 
erty at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  authority ; 
that  she  had  departed  from  the  faith,  created  new  dogmas, 
new  rites,  and  new  canons,  &c. — all  objections  to  her  on  the 
ground  of  not  being  sufficiently  conservative  and  stationary. 
It  is  only  recently,  only  since  the  Catholic  world  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  recast  in  the  mould  of  a  Society  whose 
constitution  was  copied  from  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
Spain,  that  the  principal  objections  the  Catholic  has  now  to 
meet,  have  been  seriously  and  extensively  urged. 
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Tliere  is  nothJnff  that  strikes  tlie  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  more  forcibly,  than  the  contrast  between  the  liberty 
of  thought  and  expression  practically  asserted  by  Catholics 
in  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  Church,  and  that  which 
has  been  allowed  for  the  last  two  centuries.  In  these  latter 
centuries  orthodoxy  has  grown  meticulous,  and  the  repres- 
sion of  error  is  far  more  studied  than  the  evolution  and  ap- 
plication of  truth.  The  political  absolutism  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  seems  to  have  passed  into 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Church 
during  these  centuries  has  hardly  made  any  progress  except 
in  centralization,  and  in  the  transfer  of  obedience  from  obe-, 
dience  to  law^  to  submission  to  persons.  The  mission  of 
Genius  in  the  Church  has  been  rejected,  or  discouraged, 
and  has  been  carried  on,  as  far  as  carried  on  it  has  been, 
outside  of  the  Church,  without  the  conservative  and  saneti- 
tviTig  influence  it  would  have  had  in  the  Church.  Here  is 
the  reason  of  the  new  kind  of  objections  that  are  brought 
against  our  religion.  But  for  this  change  in  discipline, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  wise  and  necessary,  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  these  objections. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Church  according  to  the  Idea  she 
is  realizing  m  her  life,  her  essential  constitution,  her  uni- 
versal law,  and  her  discipline  where  she  is  in  her  normal 
state.  *  In  this  country  she  is  at  present  in  an  abnormal  state. 
Our  country  is  included  in  the  number  of  Missionary  coun- 
tries, not  in  the  number  of  those  denominated  Catholic  na- 
tions. Our  correspondence  is  with  the  Propaganda,  not 
with  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  The  canon  law  has 
not  been  generally  introduced  among  us,  and  thepower  of 
the  bishops  is  not  restricted  by  its  provisions.  Each  bish- 
op is  well  nigh  absolute  in  his  own  diocese,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy  ha*  no  security  but  in  the 
will  and  conscience  of  the  bishop.  Their  position,  legally 
considered,  is  one  of  absolute  dependence,  and  that  depen- 
dence, instead  of  being  mitigated,  would  seem  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, rendered  more  absolute  by  the  canons  and  decrees  of 
our  own  Councils.   The  bishops  can  order  a  priest  to  any 

G)st  he  pleases,  remove  him  when  he  pleases,  and  withdraw 
s  faculties  when  he  chooses,  without  being  responsible  to 
any  one,  but  to  God,  for  he  can  do  it  without  being  obliged 
to  assign  any  reason  therefor,  or  convicted  of  violating  any 
canon  recognized  as  in  force.  A  slight  step  in  protection  of 
the  second  order,  we  confess,  has  been  taken  in  some  Prov- 
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ince8,  but  it  is  onl^  a  slight  one,  and  we  believe  is  by  no 
means  recognized  m  all  our  Provinces.  We  are  far  from 
saying  or  from  insinuating  that  any  Bishop  has  ever  abused 
his  power,  or  ever  will  abuse  it,  but  as  long  as  he  has  des- 
potic power,  its  influence  will  affect  more  or  less  unfavorably  ^ 
those  subject  to  it,  and  we  believe  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  clergy  would  be  much  elevated,  their  zeal  increased, 
and  their  duties  more  cheerfully  and  more  energetically  per- 
formed, if  they  had  the  protection  they  have  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  canon  law  is  in  force.  That  the  Church  ap- 
proves the  present  order  of  things,  we  know  is  not  true, 
oecause  the  very  existence  of  canon  law  proves  the  con- 
trarj^,  and  she  evidently  submits  to  it  only  as  a  present  ne- 
cessity, and  as  a  provisional  and  temporary  state  of  things. 
Of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  it  in  the  present  state  of 
things  we  are  not  competent  judges,  and,  if  wo  refer  to  the 
fact,  it  is  solely  to  show  our  non-Catholic  friends  that  they 
have  no  right  to  conclude  from  it  anv  tbin^  against  our  as- 
sertion that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  a  government 
of  law,  not  a  government  of  persons,  or  of  arbitrary  will. 

The  Church  here  is  in  an  abnonnal  state  in  another  re- 
spect. In  all  countries  where  the  Church  is  established,  if 
we  except  Judea,  she  has  been  introduced  by  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, and  necessarily  so.  But  in  our  country  the  Church 
has  not  been  introduced  by  foreign  missionaries  converting 
the  natives.  As  yet  there  have  been  properly  no  mission- 
aries sent  hither  for  the  conversion  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  mission  here  has  been  to  a  Catholic  population  as 
foreign  as  the  missionaries  themselves.  A  small  band  of 
Catholics  settled  one  of  the  original  Colonies,  but  onlv  the 
smaller  part  of  their  descendants  have  remained  Catholic, 
and  their  missions  were  not  missions  for  the  conversion  of 
the  country.  Aside  from  these,  and  the  remnants  of  some 
French  and  Spanish  colonists  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  the  American  people,  the  Catholic  population 
is  composed  of  a  comparatively  recent  migration  hither  of 
Catliohcs  from  all  Catholic  countries,  together  with  their 
children  bom  since  their  arrival.  The  missions  have  not 
been  sent  to  a  non-Catholic  people,  but  to  a  population  al- 
ready Catholic.  This  presents  an  almost  entirely  different 
state  of  things  from  what  has  ever  been  in  any  other 
country.  The  Catholicity  in  this  non-Catholic  country  is 
not  the  effect  of  conversion,  but  of  the  migration  hither  of  a 
Catholic  population,  consisting  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 
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Onr  bishops  and  priests  are  bishops  and  priests  to  an  old 
Catholic  people,  not  to  a  non-Catholic  or  newly-converted 
people. 

Tne  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  Chnrch  has  here  a  for- 
eign aspect,  and  has  no  root  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  brings  here  foreign  manners,  tastes,  habits,  a  foreign 
civilization,  and  a  foreign  faith  and  worshippers,  with  foreign 
believers  and  worshippers,  and  whatever  we  may  say,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  case  hereafter,  the  Catliolic  people  in 
this  country  are  as  distinct  from  the  American  people,  in 
all  except  their  political  and  social  rights,  as  the  people  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  or  Ireland.  As 
yet  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  both  are  one  people,  living  one 
common  national  life.  It  is  no  such  thing.  When  the 
priest  refers  his  people  to  their  ancestors,  ne  refers  not 
to  our  American  ancestors,  but  to  an  ancestry  of  some  for- 
eign nationality,  and  Catholics  themselves  distinguish  non- 
Catholics  as  Americans^  as  in  Ireland  they  call  themselves 
Jrishj  and  Protestants  Sassenaghj  or  Saxons.  They  in- 
trinsically feel  that  they  are  not  Americans  in  the  sense 
non-Catholics  are.  The  fact,  dis^ise  it  as  we  will,  is  that, 
though  for  the  most  part  American  citizens.  Catholics  in 
this  country,  speaking  in  general  terms,  are  a  foreign  people, 
think,  feel,  speak,  and  act  as  a  foreign  population.  An  old 
American,  like  ourselves,  feels,  in  the  first  and  last  moment  of 
his  intercourse  with  them,  that,  though  he  and  they  are  of  the 
same  faith  and  worship,  he  belongs  to  a  diflferent  order  of 
civilization  from  theirs,  has  ideas  on  most  subjects  dificrent 
from  theirs — in  a  word,  that  they  are  not  his  countrymen. 

We  do  not  present  this  as  their  fault  or  as  ours.  It  is 
nobody's  fault,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  and  a  fact  not 
without  important  conseauences,  and  which  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  no  innuence  on  the  conversion  of  the 
country,  and  none  on  the  American  civilization  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  it  enlists  against  the  Churcli,  in  addition  to 
the  prejudices  of  non-Catholics  gainst  Catholicity,  all  the 
prejudices  of  natives  against  foreigners.  Especially  is  this 
the  case,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  majority  of  those  who  en- 
ter as  converts  the  Church,  enter  also  and  become  natural- 
ized in  the  foreign  colony,  and  virtually  forsake  their  own 
countrymen,  without  going  out  of  their  own  country.  In 
the  second  place,  the  bishops  and  clergy  being  educated 
and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  people  already  Catholic, 
are  not  missionaries  to  our  non-Catholic  population,  and  do 
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not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  labor  specially  for  the 
conversion  of  the  American  people,  and  do  httle  or  nothing 
to  tliat  end.  We  often  boast  of  the  progress  of  our  religion 
in  this  country,  but  we  deceive  ourselves.  As  yet  the 
Church  has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  converting  the 
American  people,  and  what  we  call  her  progress  is  only  the 
augmentation  of  the  foreign  colony.  Catholic  missions 
to  the  American  people  have  not  yet  been  opened.  The 
missions  in  the  country  are  to  the  foreign  colony  of 
Catholics  settled  here.  Ko  doubt  a  few  converts  are 
made,  but  they  number,  all  told,  we  should  judge,  not  a 
tithe  of  the  perversions  of  Catholics  that  take  place.  Be- 
sides, as  we  nave  just  intimated,  the  majority  of  these  con- 
verts join  the  foreign  colony,  become  far  more  assimilated 
to  the  foreign  colony,  than  Catholic  foreigners  settled  here 
do  to  the  American  people  proper.  So  that,  in  reality,  onr 
Catholic  progress  consists  not  m  Catholicizing,  but  in  for- 
eign izing  the  country. 

N^ow,  nere  is  the  source  of  much  difficulty.  The  Amer- 
ican who  becomes  a  Catholic,  but  cannot  consent  to  de- 
nationalize himself,  in  all  respects  save  his  political  and 
civil  rights,  and  who  is  detennmed  to  live,  thmk,  feel,  and 
act  as  an  American,  do  his  share  of  the  work  in  developing 
and  advancing  American  civilization,  finds  himself  m  a 
most  awkward  predicament.  He  is  separated  by  the  civil- 
ization which  he  defends  from  his  Catholic  brethren,  and 
by  his  religion,  regarded  as  foreign,  from  his  non-Catholic 
countrymen.  Believing  the  civilization  of  the  foreign  colony 
inferior  to  the  American,  he  is  obliged  in  conscience  to 
resist  its  extension,  and  believing  his  own  countrymen 
heterodox,  he  is  obliged  to  make  war  on  their  heterodoxy. 
This  is  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  and 
the  fire  from  the  Catholic  ranks  is  much  more  destructive 
than  that  from  the  Protestant  ranks.  As  long  as  this  state  of 
things  remains,  the  Church  here  is  certainly  in  an  anoma- 
lous and  false  position.  Her  own  children  are  accidentally  an 
impediment  to  her  progress,  and  the  more  they  multiply 
and  the  more  influential  they  become,  the  more  opposed  to 
them  become  the  American  people  proper,  and  the  greater 
the  danger  to  American  nationality  and  civilization.  Tlie 
mass  of  the  Catholic  people  see  nothing,  dream  nothing  of 
this,  and  rather  wish  to  destroy  American  civilization,  think- 
ing their  own  much  superior  to  it.  The  bishops  and  clergy, 
mingling  chiefly  with  their  own  people,  and  sharing  their 
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feelings,  passions,  and  prejudices,  either  do  not  see  it,  or 
see  no  way  of  remedying  it.  Only  non-Catholics  and  con- 
verted Americans,  or  such  Catholics  as  have  imbibed  real 
American  sentiments,  see  it  clearly,  and  attach  importance 
to  it.  But  the  matter  really  is  one  of  grave  consequence, 
and  graver  than  is  commonly  thought,  under  the  point  of 
view  both  of  religion  and  civilization. 

We  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  the  foreign  colony  will 
not  absorb  the  country,  and  though  it  may  weaken,  and  to 
Bome  extent  cornipt,  will  not  dispWre  its  civilization.  If 
they  who  manage  our  Church  affairs  insist  on  keeping 
Catnolics  as  a  foreign  body,  our  numbers  will  decrease  in- 
stead of  increasing,  when  emigration  from  Europe  ceases. 
Our  children,  especially  the  brightest,  most  energetic,  and 
the  most  ambitious,  will,  as  they  grow  up,  Americanize,  and 
if  the  Church  remains  foreign,  they  will  virtually,  if  not 
formally,  abandon  her  communion,  and  when  the  old  folks 
from  the  old  country  die  off,  Catholicity  with  us  will  die 
out.  Here  is  the  sad  prospect  before  us.  Yet  few  but 
foreigners  or  foreignized  Americans  can  be  bishops  or 

Eriests.  The  real  American,  not  being  understood,  and 
eing  though  obedient,  not  obsequious,  is  distrusted  and  set 
aside,  and  a  foreigner  or  the  son  of  a  foreimer,  sympathizing 
heart  and  soul  with  the  peculiarities  of  9ie  foreign  colony, 
is  preferred.  He  is  more  flexible  than  the  American,  and 
therefore  regarded  as  more  manageable.  We,  for  ourselves, 
weep  over  tuis.  We  cannot  but  raise  our  feeble  voice  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  American  civilization 
against  it.  Are  our  own  countrymen  to  remain  forever  de- 
barred of  the  faith,  the  hopes,  and  the  consolations  of  our 
holy  religion? 

Yet,  however  discouraging  to  the  American  who  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
American  civilization,  this  state  of  things  may  be,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  only  accidental,  that  it  is  abnormal  and 
cannot  last.  It  is  no  objection  either  to  the  Church  herself, 
or  to  the  necessity  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  the  full  evolution 
and  realization  oi  the  American  idea.  We  are  not  blind  to 
the  faults  of  our  countrymen,  whether  North  or  South,  East 
or  West,  and  no  man  has  lashed  them  more  severely  than 
we  have.  When  we  speak  of  American  civilization,  we 
speak  of  the  type,  the  order  of  civilization  the  American 
people  have  it  in  charge  to  realize.  We  have  never  pre- 
tended, and  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  capable  of  pre- 
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tending,  that  we  have  as  yet  fully  realized  it.  In  its  con- 
tinuous evoluti(».  and  realization  in  law,  institutions,  man- 
ners, customs,  habits,  &c.,  consists  the  life  in  this  world  of 
the  American  people.  We  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  end 
of  that  life  ;  we  have  not  yet  fulfilled  our  mission,  done  our 
work,  and  harmonized  practically  religion  and  civilization. 
We  cannot  do  this  without  orthodoxy.  We  cannot  do  it 
without  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  without  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  Catholic  discipline.  But  hitherto  the 
Church  has  been  presented  to  us  not  as  the  catholic  Church, 
but  as  a  foreign  cluirch.  We  need  the  catholicity,  but  not 
the  foreignism,  for  that  foreignism  which  Catholics  bring 
with  them  and  perpetuate  in  tlieir  foreign  colony  is  uncatli- 
olic  and  antagonistical  to  the  American  idea,  and  has  thus 
far  done  more  injury  to  our  American  order  of  civilization, 
than  the  catholicity  they  also  bring,  has  yet  done  to  aid  it. 
The  spread  of  Catholicity  associated  with  the  foreign  civil- 
ization, throughout  the  country,  would  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  civilization,  and  reproduce  in  our  New  World 
that  of  the  Old  World,  on  which  ours  is,  in  our  judgment, 
a  decided  advance.  Tlie  American  people  see  this,  and 
hence  the  little  or  no  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion 
among  them. 

But  we  do  not  despair  either  of  American  civilization  or 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  they  have  a  natural  affinity  for 
each  other.  The  divorce  between  them  is  abnormal  and 
injurious  to  both.  Tlie  American  order  of  civilization  is 
the  best  expression  the  world  has  yet  seen  of  catholic  truth 
on  its  human  side,  and  as  in  the  catholic  Idea  the  human 
and  Divine  are  inseparably  united,  there  is  and  must  ever 
be  a  strong  tendency  for  them  to  unite  in  their  practical  real- 
ization. Tliis  tendency  will  gradually  eliminate  from  the 
Catholic  body  their  foreignism,  and  render  them  more 
American,  by  rendering  them  more  catholic.  The  tenden- 
cies of  Catholicity  and  Americanism  are  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  necessarily  strengthen  each  other.  Besides,  as 
time  goes  on,  American  converts  will  less  readily  abandon 
their  Americanism,  and  feel  more  deeply  that,  in  becoming 
Catholics,  they  are  bound,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and 
of  their  non-Cfatholic  countrymen,  not  to  denationalize  them- 
selves, or  to  make  themselves  foreigners.  Before  long,  too, 
missions  will  be  opened  to  the  American  people,  and  the 
missionaries,  even  if  not  of  American  birth  and  breeding, 
if  they  are  missionaries  not  to  foreigners  in  America,  but  to 
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Americans,  will  present  their  religion  in  its  Catholicity,  with- 
out coupling  witn  it  a  civilization  inferior  or  antagonistical  to 
our  own.  There  is  no  necessity  that  the  missionaries  should 
be  native  Americans ;  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend 
that  only  natives  can  convert  natives.  What  is  more  ne- 
cessary is,  that  there  should  be  a  really  American  clergy  for 
the  foreign  Catholics  colonized  in  the  country.  The  evil  is 
^eatly  exaggerated  by  having  both  clergy  and  congrega- 
tions composed  of  foreign  Catholics.  American  clergy  for 
the  foreign  congregations,  for  the  Catholics  now  in  the  coun- 
try, and  foreign  missionaries  to  the  American  people,  would 
not  be  objectionable,  but  in  many  respects  would  be  a 
very  good  arrangement  Foreign-bora  and  foreign-educated 
riests  do  not  foreignize  a  country,  or  injure  its  civilization, 
ut  introduce  much  that  is  advantageous  to  it;  they  are 
objectionable  only  when  their  congregations  are  foreigners, 
for  it  isonly  then  th at thej render  their  religion  foreign.  Then 
they  are  forced  by  the  mfluence  of  their  congregations,  by 
the  necessity  of  managing  them,  and  advancing  their  spirit- 
ual welfare,  to  conform  to  or  to  suffer  to  go  unchanged  the 
foreign  notions,  usages,  and  habits  they  bring  with  them. 
We  ask  as  far  as  practicable  an  American  clergy  for  the 
Catholics  already  in  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  thoroughly 
Americanizing  them  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  but 
we  do  not  asK  that  missionaries  to  non-Catholic  Ameri- 
cans should  be  either  American  born  or  American  bred,  as 
in  some  respects  non- American  missionaries  would  be  pref- 
erable. 

But  be  this  as  it  mav,  the  American  missions  must  soon 
open,  and  when  they  do,  large  numbers  of  Americans  will 
become  Catholics,  for  large  numbers  of  them  are  ready  to 
become  Catholics  when  they  see  they  can  become  so  with- 
out abjuring  their  country  or  American  civilization.  These 
converts  will  remain  Americans,  and  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
Catholic-American  population.  Around  them  will  gradually 
gather,  and  to  them  will  be  gradually  assimilated  the  whole 
Catholic  population  of  the  country,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween foreign-bom  and  native-bom  Catholics  will  be  obliter- 
ated, as  will  also  the  distinction  of  foreigners  and  Americans 
as  a  distinction  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Ameri- 
cans. Both  will  be  alike  Americans,  and  differ  only  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship.  There  will  remain  for  a  time 
at  least  the  distinction  of  orthodox  and  heterodox,  a  very 
important  distinction  indeed,  but  there  will  be  no  distinction 
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under  the  point  of  view  of  civilization.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants will  not  as  now  constitute  two  distinct  peoples. 

To  this  end,  also,  we  believe  our  present  civil  strife  will 
greatly  contribute.  Up  to  the  actual  levying  of  war  against 
the  government,  the  ^eat  body  of  our  Catholic  population 
undoubtedly  sympathized  with  the  South.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  party,  whose  strength  had  always 
been  in  the  Slave-holding  States ;  they  were,  many  of  them, 
like  ourselves,  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  States 
Rights,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  right  of  Secession, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  colony  was  in  Baltimore, 
a  city  of  strong  Southern  sympathies.  They  had  been 
taught  to  regard  the  Abolitionists  as  Puritan  fanatics,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Democratic  journals  had  assured  them  that  the  Republicans 
were  only  di8o;uised  or  undisguised  Abolitionists.  But 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  its  real  character  and 

{)urposes  became  manifest,  Catholics  very  generally  in  the 
oyal  States,  especially  Catholics  of  foreign  birth  and  their 
children  born  here,  refused  to  support  it.  To  their  shame 
be  it  said  the  old  American  Catholics  in  this  struggle  of 
the  nation  for  life,  have  proved  themselves  far  less  Amer- 
ican, far  less  loyal  than  the  foreign-born  Catholics  settled 
amongst  us.  Boston  Catholics,  nearly  all  belonging  to  a 
recent  migration,  have  been  far  more  American  than  Balti- 
more Catholics  claiming  to  be  descendants  of  the  Maryland 
Pilgrims.  The  Boston  Pilot  has  been  far  less  im- American 
than  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Mirror^  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Caiholic^  edited  by  both  foreign-bom  and  foreign-educated 
Catholics,  has  shown  a  far  more  truly  patriotic  spirit  than 
the  Telegraph  and  Advocate^  whose  senior  editor  is  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  convert.  A  large  portion  of  Catholics  of  the  old 
American  stock  have  been  and,  we  presume,  still  are  dis- 
loyal, while  the  mass  of  foreign-born  Catholics  in  the  Free 
States,  have  sided  with  the  Union.  It  is  a  singular  phenom- 
enon, which,  however,  we  have  no  space  now  to  explain. 
But  the  fact  that  our  adopted  citizens  have  so  generally 
sided  with  the  Union,  and  volunteered  to  fight  its  battles, 
has  already  greatly  softened  the  American  prejudices  against 
them  botn  as  foreigners  and  as  Catholics,  and  before  the 
war  is  over  will  soften  them  still  more.  We,  ourselves, 
who  are  an  American  of  Americans,  are  proud  of  them, 
while  we  are  ashamed  of  our  disloyal  or  peace-prating  Cath- 
olic countrymen. 
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But  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  the  Catholics  who 
have  sided  with  the  Union,  these  Catholic  officers  and  men 
who  with  hearty  good-will  are  fighting  her  battles,  render- 
ing so  much  service  to  the  country  and  suffering  so  much 
for  it,  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  their  country,  and  that  they 
have  part  and  lot  in  her  history.  Their  sympathies  become 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  American  civilization,  for  which  they 
are  fighting,  and  they  will  return  with  their  laurels  from  the 
battlefield  with  American  hearts,  an  American  people. 
This  war  has  been  sent  to  us  in  mercy.  It  has  come  as  a 
chastisement  on  both  the  North  and  the  South,  and  will 
arrest  us  in  the  false  directions  we  were  taking,  recall  us  to 
the  real  American  principles  from  which  we  nad  departed 
far,  and  were  departing  larther.  It  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  both  on  ola  Americans  and  on  Neo- Americans,  and 
mould  both  into  one  truly  American  people.  It  will,  unless 
we  Catholics  foolishlv  throw  away  the  opportunity  it  gives 
us,  open  a  fair  field  for  Catholic  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  enable  us  to  bring  our  religion  to  bear,  not  in  destroying 
but  in  evolving,  advancing,  and  perfecting  American  civiE 
ization,  and  giving  to  the  world  a  practical  example  of  the 
reaime  of  liberty  it  may  well  attempt  to  imitate.  Then  our 
Church  will  be  nere  in  her  normal  position,  and  she  will  no 
longer  be  confounded  with  her  accidents,  or  embraced  or 
rejected  for  what  she  is  not. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  an  unreasonable 
lene:th.  Yet  we  had  many  things  we  wished  to  say,  and 
we  have  after  all  said  only  a  few  of  them.  The  reader  will 
see  that  our  aim  has  been  something  more  than  our  per- 
sonal defence,  and  that  our  wish  has  been  to  explain  the 
anomalies  presented  by  our  religion  in  this  country,  and 
without  concealing  or  palliating  in  the  least  what  we  regard 
as  anomalous,  and  to  non-Catholics  is  inexplicable  in  the 
Catholic  body,  to  prove  to  our  non-Catliolic  countrymen  that 
we  can  be  a  good  Catholic,  and  love  liberty  as  firmly  as  they 
do,  and  join  heart  and  hand  with  them  in  defending,  sus- 
taining, evolving,  and  perfecting  American  civilization. 
What  is  foreign  or  un-American  in  our  Catholic  population 
or  in  the  position  of  our  Church  is  only  accidental,  and 
must  as  things  go  on  disappear.  Many  Catholics  will  fail 
to  understand  and  appreciate  our  motives,  and  imagine 
that  we  are  only  venting  our  ill-humor  with  them.  But 
that  is  their  affair,  not  ours.  We  have  no  ill-humor  to- 
wards them  or  anybody  else,  unless  it  be  towards  imbecile 
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statesmen,  and  dilatory  or  lukewarm  military  commanders. 
But  we  think  more  of  American  civilization  than  they  do, 
and  are  more  anxious  to  reunite  it  and  our  religion  for  the 
benefit  of  both.  We  wish  to  sec  our  countrymen  Catholics, 
and  we  wish  to  see  all  Catholics  heartily  sustaining  the 
American  order  of  civilization. 


Abt.  n. — Essays  Theological^  Philosophical^  and  Historic 
caly  on  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  CerUury. 

All  facts  are  symbolic,  and  reveal  or  symbolize  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  read  them,  a  truth  or  reality  which 
transcends  and  informs  them,  that  is  their  principle  and 
cause,  and  which  they  exteriorly  express  or  manifest. 
Creation  is  a  fact,  but  not  a  fact  complete  in  itself,  signify- 
ing no  reality  or  relation  beyond  itself.  The  creative  act, 
and  therefore  the  universe  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts  is 
simply  the  expression  ad  extra^  or  the  extrinsication  of  the 
Eternal  Word  or  Logos,  who  was  in  the  beginning,  who 
was  with  God,  and  wno  was  God,  and  nothing  created  is 
really  understood  or  intelligible,  save  in  its  relation  to  the 
creative  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing  is  made,  or  can  be  made.  Our  senses  may 
apprehend  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe,  but  we 
really  know  or  fully  understand  the  universe  or  any  thing  in 
it  only  as  we  penetrate  beyond  the  visible  or  the  sensible, 
the  symbolic  veil  or  mimetic  bark,  and  seize  the  intelligible, 
the  voTjrdv  that  transcends  it,  and  which  it  expresses.  The 
real  word  is  never  the  sensible  word,  the  sounds  which 
strike  the  ear,  or  the  characters  written  or  printed  on 
paper,  and  which  are  addressed  to  the  eye,  but  the  sense 
or  meaning  they  symbolize  to  the  understanding.  The 
visible  or  sensible  phenomena  of  the  universe,  natural  or 
supernatural,  are  simply  sounds  or  characters,  the  external 
word,  if  you  will,  what  the  Greeks  call  the  mimesis,  but 
significant  only  as  symbols  or  imitations  of  the  internal 
word,  and  the  internal  word  or  meaning  symbolized,  if  in 
the  created  order,  is  itself  dependent  on  a  more  interior 
word  still,  and  is  significant  only  as  it  is  apprehended  in  its 
union  with  the  Eternal  Word  through  the  medium  of  the 
Divine  creative  act. 
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Hence,  real  science,  as  Plato  taught  ns  long  ago,  does 
not  consist  in  knowing  facts  in  their  Bimple  visibility,  or  in 
the  simple  apprehension  of  sensible  phenomena,  but  in 
knowing  the  mtelligible,  or  idea^  on  which  they  depend  as 
their  canse  and  principle,  in  which  is  their  real  signiticance, 
and  which  they  symbolize  to  the  understanding.  The 
sensible,  copies  or  imitates  the  intelligible,  but  the  true  ob- 
ject of  science  is  the  intelligible  or  supersensible,  not  the 
sensible.  We  do  not  know  nature,  even  though  we 
know  all  the  sensible  or  material  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
if  we  know  them  only  as  sensible  and  unrelated  phenomena, 
with  no  recognition  of  their  intelligible  meaning  and  rela- 
tions. The  sensible  does  not  stand  alone,  or  rest  on  itself ; 
it  depends  on  the  intelligible,  what  Plato  calls  the  idea^ 
both  to  exist  and  to  be  known.  As  there  are  and  can  be  no 
sensible  phenomena  without  intelligible  reality  that  tran- 
scends and  informs  them,  so  can  there  be  no  sensible  appre 
hension,  as  distinguished  from  mere  organic  affection,  with- 
out intelligible  intuition.  It  is  never  enough,  then,  in  any 
case  whatever,  to  apprehend  the  simple  material  fact,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  ascertain  its  intelligible 
meaning,  or  the  idea  it  symbolizes,  manifests,  or  reveals  to 
the  understanding. 

The  facts  or  events  of  history  are  symbolic  in  like  man- 
ner as  any  other  class  of  facts.  The  facts  are  the  sounds 
and  characters,  the  sensible  word  of  history,  but  they  are 
not  in  themselves  history,  or  the  internal  or  intelligible 
word  in  which  is  all  real  historical  significance.  A  man 
may  know  tliem  all,  but  if  he  knows  them  only  as  sensible 
and  unrelated  facts,  he  knows  as  little  of  history,  as  he  knows 
of  the  Greek  language  who  knows  only  its  written  charac- 
ters ;  for  to  him  the  characters  are  inexpressive,  insignifi- 
cant, and  present  or  represent  no  intelligible  or  noetic  ob- 
ject. Sensible  facts,  as  external  words,  are  significant  only 
to  the  mind,  and  tmly  significant  only  to  tlie  mind  that 
knows  how  to  read  and  interpret  them.  The  historian  but 
imperfectly  performs  his  task  who  is  a  mere  chronicler. 
Chronicles  are  sounds  or  characters,  but  not  the  intelligible 
words  of  history.  They  are  often  preferable,  when  full  and 
faithful,  to  many,  so-called,  elaborate  philosophic  histories, 
because  they  give  the  materials  which  the  student  may  use 
and  interpret  for  himself.  But  they  are  not  history.  The 
history  is  in  the  intelligible  facts  symbolized  by  the  material 
or  sensible  facts. 
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It  is  necessary  in  reading  historical  works,  by  whomso- 
ever written,  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  guard  against 
supposing  that  we  know  general  or  particular  history,  be- 
cause we  are  familiar  with  the  sensible  or  material  facts  in 
the  case.  No  fact  or  event  stands  alone  in  God's  universe. 
All  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  any  given  history  have  an 
intelligible  origin,  or  a  supersensible  principle  on  which 
they  depend,  and  take  place  only  by  virtue  of  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  supersensible  or  transcendental  law,  in 
fulfilment  of  some  purpose  or  plan  of  the  Creator.  None 
of  them  are  arbitrary,  accidental,  or  isolated,  for  all  crea- 
tion is  by  the  Eternal  Word  or  Logos,  and  therefore  must 
be  logical  in  their  origin,  medium,  and  end,  and  therefore 
in  dialectic  relation  to  the  principle,  medium,  and  end  of 
creation  itself.  To  know  any,  apparently  the  least  signifi- 
cant fact  of  nature  or  history,  really  to  understand  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  it  not  merely  as  an  isolated  or  imrelated 
fact,  but  in  its  relation  with  all  other  facts,  and  to  the  dia- 
lectic law  of  all  life.  In  fact,  we  cannot  see  or  apprehend 
it  in  its  real  character  unless  we  have  in  our  minds  the  true 
theory  or  schema  of  the  universe,  natural  and  supernatural, 
and  its  relation  to  God  as  its  prototype,  archetype,  and 
creator.  The  true  historian  must  be  a  theologian  and  a 
philosoj^her,  and  study  and  relate  historical  events  from  the 

{)oint  ot  view,  and  in  the  light  of  a  true  and  adequate  theo- 
ogical  or  philosophical  doctrine. 

Every  man  does  and  must  write  history  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  own  theology,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  doctrine  of  God,  and  the  universe.  He  cannot  do 
otherwise,  if  he  wpuld.  Every  man  must  look  at  or  con- 
template objects  as  they  appear  from  his  own  stand-point. 
K  his  stand-point  is  not  sufficiently  elevated,  and  his  vision 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  take  in  the  universe  of  facts 
in  their  completeness,  in  their  true  order  and  real  perspec- 
tive as  they  appear  to  the  Creator  himself,  he  can  never 
write  absolutely  true  history,  or  history  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. The  only  absolutely  trustworthy  history  is  the 
history  written  under  divine  inspiration,  as  that  given  us  in 
the  ifoly  Scriptures.  He  who  sees  things  only  from  a  low, 
narrow,  sectarian  stand-point,  a  narrow,  unsound,  or  defec- 
tive theology  or  philosopny,  not  only  cannot  give  a  true  in- 
terpretation of  historical  facts,  not  only  cannot  give  a  true 
appreciation  of  them,  but  he  cannot  even  give  a  time, 
full,  and  impartial  narration  of  them.    All  are  not  even 
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perceptible  from  his  stand-point,  and  all  that  are  perceptible 
and  even  perceived  will  not  be  noted.  Manv  not  unrecog- 
nized will  be  neglected,  or  tlirown  into  the  background,  as 
insignificant  and  of  no  account.  A  false  perspective  will 
be  maintained  throughout,  and  facts  will  be  exaggerated, 
mutilated,  presented  in  a  prominent  light,  or  thrown  into 
the  shade,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  theological  or 
philosophical  doctrine,  and  this,  too,  without  any  malice,  or 
any  intention  of  misrepresenting,  perverting,  or  falsifying 
history.  This  is  inevitable,  so  long  as  human  infirmity  and 
human  imperfection  remain. 

J.  Merle  d'Aubign6  has  written  several  vohimes  of  what 
he  calls  the  History  of  the  Grand  Reformation.  Ue  is  a 
Swiss  Calvinist,  and  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Calvinistic  theology,  a  modified  Manichseism.  He  pro- 
ceeds from  the  assumption  of  two  principles — Divinity  and 
Satanity — in  eternal  conflict,  without  any  medium  of  recon- 
ciliation or  dialectic  harmony  between  them.  Being  a  Prot- 
estant, Rome  represents  for  him  Satanity,  and  Protestant- 
ism Divinity,  and  the  significance  of  the  great  Movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  God  rising  up  to  put  down 
Satan.  All  his  facts  are  adjusted  to  this  theory,  and  those 
which  do  not  tend  to  sustain  it  are  omitted,  misstated,  or  ex- 
plained away.  The  distinguished  Catholic  Bishop  of  Louis- 
ville, not  rising  always  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholicity 
he  professes,  and  not  always  bearing  in  mind  that  Catho- 
licitv  is  catholic,  and  embraces  and  integrates  in  itself  all 
truth,  differs  from  the  Swiss  historian  very  little,  except  in 
assuming  in  opposition  to  him  that  Protestantism  represents 
Satanity,  and  Kome  Divinity.  For  him,  though  there  were 
abuses  among  Catholics  that  needed  reforming,  the  Reform- 
ation w^s  Satanic  in  its  inception,  progress,  and  teimination. 
It  originated  in  impatience  of  restramt,  in  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience, in  the  love  of  riches,  in  a  craving  for  license, 
and  hatred  of  truth  and  holiness.  Its  significance  for  him 
is  an  uprising  of  Satan  to  dethrone  the  Son  of  God,  Kng 
of  kings.  Lord  of  lords,  and  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith.  He  corrects  many  of  the  errors  and  misstatements 
of  his  Protestant  contemporary,  brings  out  and  places  in  a 
prominent  light  many  facts  the  Calvinist  had  neglected 
or  suppressed,  but  from  him  hardly  more  than  from  his 
adversary  can  we  get  a  real  insight  into  or  understanding 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  a  world  movement,  or 
production  of  the  Weli-GeisL    From  neither,  nor  from  both 
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together,  can  we  get  a  fall,  clear,  faithfal,  and  impartial 
statement  even  of  the  sensible  facts  in  the  case.  Neither, 
in  fact,  writes  history.  Each  writes  as  a  controversialist, 
and  each  introduces  only  the  facts  necessary  to  make  out 
his  case,  and  establish  his  side  in  the  controversy.  One  is 
almost  as  sectarian  as  the  other,  and  neither  approaches  the 
subject  from  the  real  catholic  point  of  view,  and  studies  it 
in  tne  liffht  of  the  Idea  whicn,  as  Theandric,  embraces  at 
once  in  tteir  distinction  and  union  all  the  truth  of  God  and 
all  the  truth  of  man,  and  whose  life  is  the  life  of  the  Church 
or  the  regenerated  human  race.  Both  remain  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  sensible  region,  and  the  Catholic  Prelate  makes 
almost  as  little  account  of  the  Theandric  idea  and  life  of 
the  Church  as  the  Protestant  Minister  himself. 

If  there  is  any  tnith  in  the  doctrine  we  are  asserting,  the 
historian  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  should  approach 
the  study  and  explication  of  its  facts  from  the  really  cath- 
olic point  of  view,  for  it  is  only  catholic  truth  that  enables 
us  to  do  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  creative  Word,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  God  himself.  Catholicity  is  the 
Ideal  trutn,  or  Idea,  or  Word  made  flesh,  who  says  of  him- 
self :  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Catholic  truth 
considered  in  itself  or  objectively,  is  God  incarnate,  and  the 
life  of  the  Church,  that  is  the  regenerated  human  race,  is 
the  life  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  as  the  life  of  men  in  the 
order  of  generation  is  the  life  of  Adam,  and  the  vxiy  to 
God  as  our  final  cause,  or  to  our  end,  to  eternal  beatitude, 
is  by  living  this  life.  In  this  there  is  nothing  arbitrary, 
nothing  anomalous,  nothing  not  in  harmony  with  the  uni- 
versal order  of  things. 

The  whole  Christian  order,  nay,  the  whole  created  order, 
rests  for  its  basis  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  or  Triunity 
of  God.  God  is  inconceivable  as  living  being,  as  actual 
God,  or,  as  the  philosophers  and  theologians  say,  most  pure 
act,  unless  conceived  of  in  the  threefold  relation  of  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  God  cannot  be  actual  unless  he 
acts,  for  without  acting  he  can  be  conceived  only  as  potential, 
or  in  potentia  ad  actum.  He  cannot  be  infinite  intelligence 
without  infinitely  intelli^ncing,  for  an  intelligence  that 
does  not  intelligence  is  simply  no  intelligence  at  all.  The 
intelligence  to  be  actual,  must  express  itself,  at  least  interior- 
ly, and  to  be  infinite  it  must  have  an  infinite  expression. 
The  interior  expression  of  intelligence,  the  expression  of 
intelligence  to  itself,  or  expression  of  itself  by  taking  itself 
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as  its  own  object,  is  the  generation  of  the  Word,  the  exact 
image  of  the  intelligence  expressed.  The  Father  as  gener- 
ative principle  knows  himself,  and  this  knowing  of  himself, 
as  the  object  of  his  own  intelligence  begets  the  Son,  or 
generates  the  Word,  who,  though  bearing  the  relation  to 
flie  Father  of  filiation  as  the  Father  bears  to  him  the  rela- 
tion of  paternity,  is  yet  identically  God,  and  the  express 
image  oi  the  Father.  The  Father  must  turn  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  from  their  mutual  spiration 
must  proceed  Love,  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  Deny  this,  deny 
the  generation  of  the  Word  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  eternal  and  immanent  in  the  aivine  essence,  and  you 
deny  that  God  is  most  pure  act,  or  actual  in  himself,  and 
are  obliged  to  assume  with  Hegel,  that  he  actualizes  him- 
self only  extrinsically  in  creation,  and  first  attains  to  self- 
consciousness  in  man. 

This  view  of  the  Godhead  neither  denies  nor  obscures  the 
unity  of  God,  for  the  unity  of  God  is  predicable  of  his 
being,  or  entity,  and  the  triple  relation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Hol^  Ghost,  asserted  by  Christian  theology,  is  the  mystery 
of  his  interior  essence,  and  is  the  interiority,  or  very  essence 
of  his  being.  If  we  may  so  speak,  it  is  prior  to  his  being 
and  constitutive  of  it.  Tlie  very  essence  of  God  is  relation, 
but  a  relation  that  has  its  terms  in  the  essence  itself,  not 
out  of  it.  The  unity  is  not  the  primum,  is  not  prior  to  the 
triplicity,  and  the  relations  do  not  proceed  from  unity  as 
first,  second,  third;  but  the  relations  themselves  are  the 
primum,  and  precede,  if  the  expression  be  permissible,  unity, 
as  in  being  essentia  precedes  esse.  They  are  the  essence  of 
the  Divine  being,  and  constitutive  of  the  Divine  unity, 
by  virtue  of  which  God  is  perfect,  complete,  actual,  living 
being,  or  real  bein^  in  opposition  to  tne  das  reine  Seyn^ 
of  Hegel,  which  is  simple  possibility,  and  as  such  identical, 
as  Hegel  truly  says,  with  das  Nichts-Sefyn^  or  not  being. 
The  error  of  Hegel  is  in  not  perceiving  that  what  he  calTs 
das  Seyn^  das  laeen^  and  das  Wesen^  are  intrinsic,  and  that 
the  progress  from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  fi'om  the  sec- 
ond to  the  third,  which  is  living,  active  being,  or  being  in  its 
plenitude,  is  intrinsic  in  the  bosom  of  the  divine  essence 
itself.  He  makes  them  extrinsic,  and  hence  supposes  that 
God  in  himself  is  incomplete,  and  completes  himself  in  the 
universe.  The  complete,  full,  actual  living  God  according 
to  him,  is  God  and  the  universe,  or,  rather,  the  universe  is 
God  completed  or  actualized.    Hegel  understood  perfectly 
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well  that  the  three  relations  asserted  by  Christian  theology 
are  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  ac- 
tual or  living  being,  but  he  did  not  understand  that  they 
are  intrinsic  relations  without  extrinsic  terms.  lie  under- 
stood that  there  must  be  a  profession  in  the  Divine  life, 
but  not  that  the  progression  is  mtrinsic  and  immanent  in 
the  Divine  essence.  Not  understanding  the  Cliristian  doe- 
trine,  he  made  the  progression  necessary  to  his  completion 
as  das  Wesen  or  living  being,  extrinsic,  toward  an  extrinsic 
term.  Had  he  conceived  the  relations,  the  progression,  or 
Divine  generation  and  procession  as  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Divinity,  therefore  necessary,  eternal,  and  immanent,  ho 
would  have  escaped  his  pantheism,  and  the  nihilism  in 
which  his  philosophy  as  all  pantheistic  philosophy  neces- 
sarily terminates. 

The  Triad  asserted  by  Christian  theology,  including  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object,  generator  and  generated,  pa- 
ternity and  filiation,  and  tlieir  mutual  spiration,  or  love,  the 
end  or  consummation  of  all  operation,  m  the  very  essence  i 
or  intrinsic  nature  of  God,  is  not  opposed  to  the  unity  of 
God,  but  is  that  unity  itself,  which  is  not  a  numeral,  but  a 
supernumeral  unity.  Numeral  unity  is  finite,  is  a  unit, 
and  may  be  followed  by  other  units ;  but  the  Divine  unity 
is  a  imiversal  unity,  a  unity  all-embracing,  and  all-suflicing. 
God  as  one  is  not  simply  one  in  number,  but  one  universal, 
complete,  independent,  and  self-suflBcing  being,  including 
intrinsically  the  principle  of  unity  and  multiplicity,  of  iden- 
tity and  diversity.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  living  and  self- 
sufficing  unity,  or  being  in  its  plenitude.  Embracing  the 
Triad  in  his  essence,  he  is  pure  act.  His  potentiality  and 
actuality  are  eternally  and  necessarily  coincident  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  being,  and  consequently  there  is  in  him  i 
no  potentiality  to  be  actualized,  no  abstract  to  be  concreted, 
no  idea  to  be  realized,  and  we  can  say  of  him  that  He  is, 
not  that  he  is  becoming^  das  Werden.  Hence  we  escape  the 
error  of  Hegel,  Leroux,  Cousin,  as  well  as  of  the  Budhists, 
that  God  is  in  himself  simply  das  reiiie  Seyn^  or  mere  po- 
tentiality, and  becomes  actual,  or  attains  to  the  plenitude  of 
being  only  in  creating  or  in  operating  extrinsically.  In- 
deed, all  philosophy  that  excludes  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  starts  from  simple  unity  with  the  old  Elea- 
tics,  runs  necessarily  into  some  form  of  pantheism.  It 
starts  and  must  start  with  the  idea  of  the  Same,  the  Identi- 
cal, and  exclude  the  idea  of  the  Diverse ;  but  without  the 
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Same  and  tlie  Diverse  dialeetieally  united  in  the  Prototype 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  universe  distinct  from  God, 
or  of  a  universe  distinguishable  from  him  even  by  his  crea- 
tive act.  The  only  possible  refutation  of  pantheism  is  in 
the  assertion  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  internal 
generation  of  the  Word  and  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
eternal  and  immanent  in  the  JDivine  Essence  itself.  For  it 
is  only  by  that  assertion  that  God  can  be  asserted  as  being 
in  its  plenitude,  and  therefore  in  himself  sufficient  for  him- 
self. 

The  generation  of  the  Word  and  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Gliost  are  necessary  and  eternal  operations  immanent 
in  the  Divine  Essence  itself,  for  by  them  is  only  asserted 
the  eternal  actualization  in  himself  of  his  own  essence..  He 
is  necessarily  and  eternally  what  he  is — is  what  he  is  by 
the  intrinsic  and  eternal  necessity  of  his  own  being,  not  by 
a  free  voluntary  act  of  his  own  will,  for  the  Divine  will  it- 
self is  one  and  common  to  all  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 
By  virtue  of  the  intrinsic,  necessary,  eternal,  and  immanent 
operations  he  is  in  himself,  necessarily  and  eternally,  actual 
being,  perfect  being,  being  in  its  plenitude,  or,  in  scholastic 
language,  most  j>ure  act,  and  therefore  is  in  himself  suffi- 
cient for  himselt,  needing  nothing,  and  capable  of  receiving 
nothing  from  without,  or  from  any  extrinsic  operation. 
Hence  lie  can  never  be  under  any  necessity,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, of  operating  extrinsically,  or  of  creating  an  external 
universe.  While  tlie  internal  operation  is  necessary,  the 
external  operation,  or  the  extrinsieation  of  the  Eternal  Word 
in  an  external  universe,  is  and  must  be  a  free,  voluntary 
act,  dependent  entirely  on  his  own  will.  Hence  all  theo- 
logians tell  us  creation,  or  every  act  of  God  ad  extra^  or 
extrinsic  act,  is  a  free  act.  God  is  free  to  create  or  not  to 
create,  as  he  sees  proper ;  but  if  he  creates  at  all,  he  must 
create  after  the  divine  pattern  or  archetype  in  his  own 
mind,  that  is  to  say,  after  his  own  eternal  and  immutable 
Word  or  Idea,  identical,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches  us,  with  his 
own  essence.  Idea  in  mente  divina  nihil  est  alivd  quam 
essentia  Dei.  The  universe  has  and  must  have  its  prototype 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  and  be  an  extrinsic  copy  out  of  him- 
self of  the  eternal  and  immanent  operations  in  himself, — the 
extrinsieation  of  his  own  essential  Triad.  Devs  est  simili- 
tudo  rerum  omnium^  says  St.  Tliomas  after  Plato,  or  rather 
after  St.  Paul,  who  teaches  that  the  terrestrial  copies  the 
celestial,  as  the  Lord  says  to  Moses,  "  See  that  thou  make 
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all  things  after  tKe  pattern  shown  thee  in  the  Mount."  It 
must  be  so,  otherwise  creation  would  not  be  the  expression 
of  the  Word,  and  we  could  not  say  that  God  creates  all 
things  by  his  Word ;  or  of  the  Word  or  Logos,  with  St. 
John,  "  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  made  nothing  that  was  made." 

Tlie  prototype  of  the  created  universe  is  in  the  Trinity  or 
interior  essence  of  God,  and  the  universe  therefore  must 
copy  extrinsically  in  the  Chronotope  the  interior  and  im- 
manent motions  eternal  and  immanent  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Divinity.  These  motions  are  two :  the  generation  of  the 
Word,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  tlie  gen- 
eration of  the  Word  the  action  is  from  the  Father  as  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  action, 
immanent  action,  returns  to  the  Father  as  end.  *  And  hence 
we  may  say — only  remembering  that  we  are  speaking  of 
the  interior  essence  of  God,  in  so  far  as  made  known  to  us 
analogically  by  revelation,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  rela- 
tions are  intrinsic  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself — that  the 
Father  is  the  principle,  the  Son  or  Word  the  medium,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  end  or  consummation.  The  universe 
which  is  the  Chronotope  or  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Essence  in  time  and  space,  or,  so  to  speak,  God  extrinsicated, 
must  have  the  two  corresponding  motions,  the  motion  from 
God  by  way  of  creation,  which  we  call  the  cosmic  motion, 
responding  in  time  to  the  generation  of  the  Word  in  eternity, 
and  the  motion  to  God  as  the  end,  without  absorption  m 
him,  responding  in  the  Chronotope  to  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  eternity,  or  in  Qod.  In  creation  or  every 
act  ad  extra  all  the  rersons  of  the  Godhead  concur,  the 
Father  as  principle,  the  Son  as  medium,  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
end,  consummator,  or  sanctifier. 

The  Word  generated  turns  necessarily  to  the  Father,  the 
generator,  because  in  essence  one  with  him,  and  living  only 
in  him,  and  this  turning  to  him  completes  the  generative 
act,  consummated  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
act  is  completed  in  God,  because  it  is  intrinsic,  having  its 
term  in  the  Divine  Being  itself.  The  external  act  as  the 
Divine  creative  act  must  copy  this  act,  and  receive  its  com- 
plement or  consummation  only  in  returning  to  God  from 
whom  it  proceeds.  Hence  creation  has  not  only  the  cosmic 
motion,  or  motion  from  God  as  creator,  but  a  motion  of 
return  to  God,  through  the  medium  of  the  Word,  as  final 
cause,  or  the  ,  Holy  Ghost,  which  return  is  End,  Consum- 
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mation,  Sanctification,  Glorification.  The  second  motion 
complementary  of  the  cosmic  motion,  we  call  palin^enesiac, 
from  the  Greek  palingenesia,  {^aXiyytvtaia)  new-birtli,  or 
regeneration.  This  second  motion  must  be  that  of  return 
to  God,  for  the  creature  has  not  its  being,  either  the  princi- 
ple or  end  of  its  being,  in  itself,  but  in  God  only,  and  exists 
only  in  that  it  participates  of  the  Divine  Being,  through  the 
Divine  creative  act.  Hence  its  origin,  medium,  and  end  are 
alike  in  God.  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being."  "  Of  him,  and  by  him,  and  in  him  are  all  things." 
"  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself."  God  is  the 
principle,  medium,  and  end  of  creation,  which  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  the  extrinsic  expression  or  image  of  himself,  having 
the  type  it  is  realizing  m  his  own  essence. 

Pantheists  and  Emanationists  are  right  when  they  re- 
strict their  doctrine  to  the  interior,  immanent,  and  eternal 
operations  within  the  Divine  Essence ;  they  are  wrong  only 
when  they  transfer  it  from  the  intrinsic  to  tne  extrinsic,  from 
eternity  to  time  and  space,  for  then  it  becomes  sophistical, 
and  denies  itself.  For,  if  God  be  intrinsicallv  only  Byssos, 
as  say  the  Gnostics,  Void,  with  the  Budhists,  aasReine  Seyn^ 
with  Hegel,  which  is  the  potentia  nuda  of  the  Schoolmen, 
he  cannot  operate  either  intrinsically  or  extrinsically,  and 
cannot  render  himself  Plenum  or  Pleroma  by  creation.  Yet 
the  created  universe  copies  tlie  intrinsic  relations  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  and  is  not  the  Divine  Triad  in  itself,  but 
its  external  copy,  image,  or  expression,  that  is  to  say,  God 
extrinsicated,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  extrinsic  God,  proceeding 
from  the  intrinsic  by  a  free  creative  act,  and  completing  it- 
self onlv  in  returning  to  God,  since  God  in  creating  creates 
God.  ^e  two  motions  asserted  by  tlie  emanationists  are 
intrinsic  in  God,  and  copied  by  the  created  universe.  Tlie 
universe  proceeds  from  God,  and  returns  to  God,  mediante 
the  creative  act,  and  in  return  to  Gt)d  as  its  end  it  becomes 
God,  as  the  emanationists  say,  but  only  God  by  participa- 
tion, not  by  nature  or  by  identity  of  essence.  The  cosmos 
may  in  this  sense  be  regarded  as  the  initial  extrinsic  God, 
ana  tlie  palingenesia  as  the  extrinsic  God,  or  God  in  the 
extrinsic  order,  actualized  or  completed.  That  is,  in  the 
palingenesia  the  creature  attains  to  oneness,  not  identity, 
with  God,  and  is  God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  crea- 
ture, remaining  creature,  can  be  one  witli  the  Creator,  the 
finite  with  the  infinite.  It  is  only  by  this  return  to  God  in 
the  palingenesia  that  the  creature  can  be  completed,  its 
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potentiality  actualized,  and.  its  beatitude  obtained,  as  all 
religions  and  all  philosophies  of  any  nerve  unanimously 
teacii.  The  motion  to  tne  end  is  given  initially  in  the 
creative  act  itself, — "  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for 
himself," — and  hence  palingenesia  is  the  completion  or  ful- 
filment of  cosmos. 

But  the  initial  or  incomplete  cannot  complete  itf^elf  bv 
itself,  for  the  potential  is  reduced  to  act  only  by  the  actual, 
and  the  cosmos  can  no  more  return  to  God,  than  proceed 
from  God,  without  the  Divine  creative  act.  God  was  free 
to  create  or  not  create,  that  is,  to  extrinsicate  the  Word  or 
not,  as  he  chose,  and,  having  resolved  to  extrinsicate  the 
Word,  he  was  still  free  to  give  it  the  higliest  possible  ex- 
trinsication  or  not,  as  it  pleased  himself.  Sut,  if  he  resolved 
to  extrinsicate  his  creative  act,  he  must  express  his  Word, 
and  therefore  extrinsicate  his  own  eternal  and  immutable 
idea,  or,  in  other  words,  follow  in  his  creation  the  type  eter- 
nal in  his  own  essence.  So,  if  he  resolved  to  carry  his 
creative  act  to  its  apex,  to  give  extrinsically  the  fullest  pos- 
sible expression  of  his  own  intrinsic  essence,  he  must  be- 
come incarnate,  and  take  the  creature  up  into  hypostatic 
union  with  himself.  Neither  creation  nor  incarnation  is 
nbsolutely  necessary,  for  God,  as  we  have  seen,  suflSces  for 
himself ;  but  both  are  necessary  necessitate  a  suppositions^ 
as  say  the  schoolmen.  The  Incarnation  is  necessary  to  the 
completion,  consummation,  or  glorification  of  the  cosmos. 

The  Incarnation  is  not  initial  creation,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
new  creation,  presupposing  the  initial  or  cosmic,  and  refer- 
ring solely  to  the  medium  and  end  or  consummation  of  the 
cosmos.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  though  not  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  would  have  been  necessary  on  the  sup- 
position that  God  intended  to  give  his  creative  act  its  high- 
est complement,  even  if  Adam  had  not  prevaricated,  and 
the  human  race  fallen  from  its  original  state  of  innocence. 
Whether  he  would  have  become  incarnate,  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  we  know  not.  Tlie  common  opinion  of  theologians 
is  that  he  would  not,  and  this  may  be  thought  to  be  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Ofelix  Culpa  which  the  Church  sings  in  her 
Oflice  for  Holy  Saturday,  and  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  is 
most  frequently  represented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  the 
character  of  Redeemer,  Liberator,  or  Saviour.  "  Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins,"  and  by  the  further  fact  that  his  work  is  represented 
as  one  of  mercy,  pointing  to  and  culminating  in  his  death 
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on  the  cross.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  Incarnation 
would  have  been  necessary,  even  if  man  had  not  sinned,  to 
complete  the  creative  act,  and  effect  the  complete  reconcil- 
iation or  dialectic  union  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator. 

In  himself  God  is  complete  being,  being  in  its  plenitude, 
by  virtue  of  the  generation  of  the  Word  and  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  and  immanent  in  his  own  essence. 
As  the  superrational  Triad,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
the  divine  essence  is  dialectic,  and  contains  the  prototype 
of  all  dialectics.  The  Father  is  the  principle,  the  Son  or 
Word  is  the  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  end.  There 
is  in  the  divine  essence  itself  a  progression,  immanent  and 
eternal  progression,  be  it  remembered,  from  the  principle 
through  the  medium,  to  the  end  or  conclusion,  the  consum- 
mation, or  conipletion,  as  is  taught  us  in  the  Filioque  in  the 
Creed.  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son, — ^from  the  Father  as  principle,  and  from  the  Son  as 
medium.  To  deny  the  Filioque^  and  maintain,  as  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  do,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
alone,  would  be  to  deny  the  essentially  dialectic  character  of 
the  Divine  Beinff,  to  deny  all  medium  of  progression  from 
the  principle  to  the  end,  and  to  represent  the  divine  essence 
as  consistmg  of  the  two  extremes  without  middle  term,  or 
medium  of  union.  The  Father  and  the  Spirit  would  stand 
without  their  nexus^  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  logic  to 
attempt  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  extremes  without  a 
medius  terminus.  The  same  heresy  transferred  from  the 
interior  of  God  to  the  Chronotope  or  Divine  extrinsication, 
would  present  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  as  two  extremes 
incapable  of  reconciliation.  It  would  make  both  God  and 
the  universe  sophistical.  It  would  deny  all  ne^is  or  medium 
between  God  and  creature,  and  deny  alike  the  procession 
of  existences  from  God  and  the  return  of  existences  in  the 
palingenesia  to  God.  It  would  disjoin  fundamentally  the 
lirst  cause  and  the  final  cause,  and  sunder  absolutely  the 
principle  and  end.  This  is  the  grand  heresy,  as  we  shall  see 
before  closing  our  Essays  on  the  Protestant  Movement  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  all  rationalists,  and  most  pietists 
and  mystics.  These  deny  all  medium  of  the  return  of  ex- 
istences to  God,  and  fall  either  into  complete  pantheism  or 
into  an  absurd  dualism,  and  represent  God  and  the  universe 
each  as  standing  by  and  sufficing  for  itself.  Tlie  denial  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  medium, 
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is  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  the  unity  of  Gk)d.  It  denies 
all  logic,  because  it  suppresses  the  middle  term.  It  denies 
the  copula  between  subject  and  predicate,  Being  and  ex- 
istences in  the  Ideal  formula.  Tlie  universe  can  proceed 
from  God  only  by  means  of  the  creative  Word,  and  return 
to  him  as  their  final  cause  only  by  the  same  medium.  Hence 
it  is  by  the  Word  all  things  are  made,  and  by  the  Word  as 
mediator  that  we  return  to  God  as  our  last  end.  The  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  therefore  the  origin  and  basis 
of  all  logic,  and  thev  who  deny  it,  they  who  omit  the  Word, 
the  Logos,  whence  logic  itself,  as  the  medium,  are  doomed 
to  an  incurable  sophistry,  if  they  attempt  to  make  any  as- 
sertion at  all.  Deny  the  Father  as  principle,  you  can  assert 
no  medium  or  end  ;  deny  tlie  Son  as  mediator  or  medium, 
and  you  have  no  connection  or  relation  between  the  princi- 
ple and  the  end ;  deny  the  Holy  Ghost  as  end,  and  you  can 
only  say  two,  two,  never  two  and  two  make  four.  Whether, 
then,  we  speak  of  the  procession  of  existences  from  God,  the 
cosmos,  or  the  return  of  existences  to  God,  the  palingenesia, 
we  must  recognize  the  Word,  called  by  the  Greeks  also  the 
Divine  substantial  or  immanent  creative  act, — for  the  tjrpe 
or  idea,  according  to  Plato,  is  not  passive,  but  causative, 
creative, — as  the  medium  between  the  principle  and  the  end. 
In  the  cosmos  the  Father  is  principle,  and  the  Son  is  the 
medium ;  in  the  palingenesia  the  Father  is  the  principle, 
the  Son  is  the  medium,  and  the  Iloly  Ghost  is  the  end  ;  and 
hence  while  the  Son  is  called  the  Mediator,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  termed  the  Sanctifier,  that  is  Consummator,  represented 
in  eveiy  syllogism  or  argument  as  the  conclusion. 

Tlie  generation  of  the  Word  and  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  eternal  and  immanent  in  God ;  but  the  In- 
carnation is  in  time,  is  chronotopical,  and  therefore  an  act 
ad  exira^  and  an  act  in  which,  like  every  act  ad  extra^  the 
whole  Godhead  concurs;  but  as  an  act  mediatorial,  as  a 
means  to  the  end,  only  the  Word  or  Son,  medium  in  the 
Godhead  between  the  principle  and  end,  is  incarnated 
or  can  be  incarnated.  The  Incaniation,  or  the  assumption 
of  human  nature  in  hypostatic  union  with  God,  not  being 
in  the  cosmos,  for  if  it  were  it  would  deny  all  distinction 
of  principle,  means,  and  end,  and  identify  the  two  cycles, 
the  cosmic  and  the  palingenesiac,  generation  with  regen- 
eration, and  therefore  deny  all  progression  from  or  to  God, 
must  be  eftected  by  the  immediate  creative  act  of  God,  and 
therefore  supernatural — in  the  sense  that  every  immediate 
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act  of  Grod,  or  Divine  act  not  done  throngh  the  agency  of 
second  causes,  or  concreative  act  of  creatures,  is  a  super- 
natural act,  and  gives  birth  to  a  supernatural  order, — not 
disconnected  or  essentially  different  from  the  natural  order, 
indeed,  but  in  reality  related  to  it,  and  harmonizing  dialecti- 
cally  with  it.  Supposine^  Grod  intended  when  resolving  to 
cxtrinsicate  his  creative^Word  to  give  it  the  highest  possi- 
ble expression,  and  to  complete  his  creative  act,  by  raising 
the  finite  to  infinite  power,  the  creature  to  oneness  with 
the  Creator,  the  supernatural  is  not  an  afterthought  in  his 
creation,  but  integral  in  his  original  plan,  and  the  natural 
and  supernatural  are  but  parts  of  one  indissoluble  whole, 
and  diner  from  each  other  only  as  the  initial  or  inchoate 
differs  from  the  completion  or  fulfilment.  It  is  well  for 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  nature  and  grace,  stand  opposed  one  to 
the  other  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  they  are  opposed  only  as 
the  initial  is  opposed  to  completion  or  fulfilment. 

Taking  the  view  of  catholic  truth  as  thus  far  presented, 
we  find  the  Trinity,  or  the  eternal  and  immanent  gen- 
eration of  the  Word  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  we  must  assert,  if  we  assert  at  all  God  as  actual 
living  being,  or  being  in  its  plenitude.  God  expresses  his 
intelligence  in  himself,  and  generates  the  Word,  the  express 
image  of  himself,  and  the  same  in  essence  with  himself. 
"  Tlie  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  was  God"—"  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  sub- 
stance." The  Son  turns  to  the  Father,  and  the  Father  to 
the  Son,  and  from  their  mutual  spiration,  the  Father  as 
principle,  the  Son  as  medium,  proceeds  Love  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  complement  or  perfection  of  the  immanent  pro- 
CTession  of  the*  Divine  Being.  God  chooses  to  express 
himself  externally,  and  thus  creates  the  universe,  which  is 
himself  extrinsicated,  for  it  must  express  his  Word  or  not 
be  any  expression  of  him  at  all.  It  expresses  his  essence 
externally  in  time  and  space,  as  the  Word  expresses  it  in- 
ternally, in  his  own  bosom,  to  himself.  He  chooses,  as  we 
learn  from  revelation,  not  only  to  redeem  man  from  the 
Fall,  but  to  carry  in  man  his  creative  act  to  Its  apex,  to  com- 
plete the  Divine  Bein<y  in  the  extrinsic  or  participated 
order,  and  thus  incarnates  himself  iu  man,  and  raises  the 
creature  to  union  with  himself,  making  the  finite  one  with 
the  infinite,  the  created  one  with  the  Creator ;  that  is  to 
say,  God  mediante  the  creative  act.   The  type  copied  is  in 
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liis  own  essence,  the  Father  concurring  as  principle,  the 
Son  as  medium,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  end.  So  that  by 
the  return  of  the  creation  in  man  to  God,  which  is  in  the 
second  cycle  and  responds  externally  to  the  procession  of 
the  Iloly  Ghost  internally,  the  participated  bein^  is  com- 
pletely actualized,  perfected,  and  God  is  all  and  in  all,  exter- 
nally and  internally. 

Here  as  to  the  principle,  mediimi,  and  end  is  catholic 
truth,  that  is,  universal  truth,  one  and  catholic,  for  it  em- 
braces at  once  in  the  real  order,  and  in  dialectic  harmony, 
both  God  and  the  universe ;  God  in  his  interior  essence  and 
in  his  exterior  manifestation  or  expression.  But  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  in  God  a  progression,  immanent  indeed, 
eternal,  with  its  term  in  his  essence  itself.  This  progression 
has  its  expression  in  the  external  universe,  or  in  the  extrin- 
sication  oi  the  creative  act,  and  this  progression  in  the  ex- 
ternal cannot  be  immanent  and  complete  instantaneously, 
as  it  were,  but  is  in  time  and  space,  the  chronotope,  and 
therefore  is  successive.  It,  however,  copies  the  Divine  idea, 
and  follows  its  type.  It  must,  then,  not  only  develop  in 
time  and  space,  the  external  expression  of  the  internal  chro- 
notope, or  ideal  time  and  space,  that  is,  the  ability  of  God 
to  extrinsicate  his  creative  act,  but  it  must  have  its  own 
interior  and  exterior  expression,  for  the  universe  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts,  represents  the  Divine  idea,  and  copies 
the  progression  of  the  interior  essence  of  God.  Each  crea- 
ture is,  in  its  order,  God  in  miniature,  or  the  created  God 
representing  the  eternal,  uncreated,  living,  and  self-sufficing 
God,  in  its  own  order  and  from  its  own  point  of  view.  The 
extrinsication  of  the  Word  or  creative  act  is  the  created 
universe.  The  completion  or  fulfilment  of  this  extrinsica- 
tion is  the  Incarnation,  or  tlie  creature  become  God.  The 
extrinsication  of  ndan  become  God,  or  of  the  Word  made  flesh, 
that  is,  of  the  Theandric  Word,  is  the  Church  ;  bearing  as 
to  the  Word  Incarnate,  first,  the  relation  which  the  universe 
bears  to  the  internal,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  and 
second,  the  relation  analogous  to  that  which  the  human 
race,  in  the  order  of  genesis,  bears  to  Adam,  its  progenitor, 
as  has  been  time  and  again  explained  in  these  pages.  The 
Incarnation  being  in  time  the  Theandric  Word  is  the  Word 
extrinsicated,  and  therefore  must  follow  the  law  of  the 
chronotope,  and  the  progression  of  its  life  must  be  progres- 
sive, not  in  eternity  only,  but  in  time,  and  therefore  be  the 
successive  explication  of  the  Theandric  Idea.    But  this  suc- 
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cessive  explication  and  realization  in  time  would  be  impos- 
sible without  its  extrinsic  expression.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  the  external  Church  as  well  as  the  intenial.  The 
Church  is  the  Tlieandric  universe,  or  universe  successively 
returning  to  union  with  God,  or  in  the  participated  sense, 
becoming  God,  attaining  to  its  end  or  consummation,  which 
is  its  transfiguration  in  God  or  glorification. 

The  universe  is  the  extrinsic  explication  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  essence,  and  as  such  must  have  in  time  a  pro- 
gression responding  to  the  immanent  and  eternal  progres- 
sion asserted  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in 
that  essence  itself.  But  in  the  extrinsic,  that  is,  in  the  chro- 
notope,  the  explication  is  successive,  and  the  progression  is 
from  a  principle,  by  a  medium,  to  an  end  or  term  not  iden- 
tical with  itself.  Hence  the  creature  does  not  attain  the 
term  of  its  existence  at  once,  in  the  very  instant  of  its  crea- 
tion, but  is  created  inpotentia  to  its  end.  Hence  God  cre- 
ates all  creatures  in  genera  and  species,  creates  kinds,  which 
are  each,  according  to  its  own  law,  successively  developed. 
This  order  of  successive  development  is  the  order  of  gener- 
ation, havinff  its  origin  and  archetype  in  the  generation  of 
the  Word,  >^ence  the  relations  o^  paternity  and  filiation. 
The  genera  and  species  do  not  subsist  without  individuals, 
any  more  than  individuals  subsist  without  genera  and  spe- 
cies. There  is  no  humanity  separate  from  the  individual 
man,  and  no  individual  man  without  humanity, — human- 
itas,  Adam  was  a  perfect  man  in  the  order  of  genesis  or 
generation,  for  in  him  both  the  race  and  the  individual 
were  coincident.  He  was  created  as  the  race  individuated, 
and  though  all  individual  men  as  individuals  were  in  him 
only  in  potentia^  in  him  was  the  entire  human  race,  and 
therefore  potentially  all  individuals.  The  successive  indi- 
viduation of  the  race,  through  successive  births,  is  only  the 
explication  in  the  actual  order  of  what  was  virtual  in  hira. 
Hence  we  can  understand  why  his  fall,  or  the  de^neracy 
of  the  race  in  him,  affects  all  his  posterity,  or  how  it  is  that 
all  men  sinned  in  him ;  for  all  were  in  him  as  the  race, 
and  it  is  only  as  the  race  that  original  sin  is  asserted  of 
Adam's  posterity. 

The  Theandric  Word,  or  Christ,  is  at  once  the  Theandric 
Individual,  and  the  Theandric  race.  The  Word  assumed 
human  nature  individuated,  completed  in  the  individual 
assumed,  not,  however,  an  individual  isolated  from  the  race, 
but  an  individual  in  whom  the  race  subsisted.    He  was  the 
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second  Adam,  the  Tlieandric  Adam,  and  the  progenitor  of 
the  whole  Theandric  race.  All  who  pertain  to  the  Regen- 
eration are  virtual  in  him,  as  all  pertaining  to  the  order  of 
generation  were  virtual  in  Adam.  Hence  nis  power  to  ex- 
piate or  atone  for  their  sins,  and  their  ability  to  sliare  in  his 
merits.  They  suflTered  and  bore  the  penalty  of  their  sins 
in  him,  because  they  were  in  him,  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  share  his  merits,  and  enter  into  his  glory.  They  were 
in  him,  as  included  in  the  Tlieandric  race ;  and  when  actu- 
ally regenerated  by  grace,  or  are  bom  into  the  palinge- 
nesia,  actually  individuated  in  the  order  of  regeneration, 
they  are  in  him  individually,  or  one  with  him,  according 
to  nis  prayer  to  his  Father,  "  Let  them  be  one  as  we  are 
one." 

But  if  all  the  elect  are  virtually  in  Christ  as  the  second 
Adam,  their  individuation  in  him,  or  the  explication  of  the 
potentiality  of  the  Theandric  race,  as  in  the  lirst  Adam, 
is  progressive,  successive  in  time,  and  therefore  must  follow 
the  law  of  all  progression,  and  have  its  principle,  medium, 
and  end.  The  principle  is  grace,  for  we  are  bom  of  Christ 
by  grace,  not  by  natural  generation ;  the  medium  is  the 
Sacrament  or  Sacraments,  the  end  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
Love,  the  complete  union  with  God.  But  as  the  prototype 
is  always  in  the  Divine  essence,  and  the  ai-chetype  in  the 
Divine  progression  or  explication  of  his  Word,  the  progres- 
sion must  be  an  extrinsic  as  well  as  an  intrinsic  progress,  and 
have  its  extrinsic  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  medium.  Hence 
the  Church  must  be  external  as  well  as  internal,  and  ex- 
press externally  as  well  as  internally  the  Theandric  life  or 
progression,  as  the  body  is  the  outward  expression  of  the 
man.  The  external  is  the  extrinsic  expression  of  the  inter- 
nal, and  therefore  must  copy  or  imitate  it  as  its  idea  or 
model.  Now,  as  God  is  one,  and  in  creating  expresses  one 
Divine  Word,  giving  origin  to  one  universe,  as  the  Word 
made  flesh  is  one,  giving  origin  to  one  Theandric  race,  and 
as  the  internal  Church  is  one,  being  the  Word  made  flesh, 
so  must  the  external  Church,  whicli  expresses  tlie  internal, 
be  one.  As  the  internal  is  catholic,  since  it  is  the  Word 
made  flesh,  the  indissoluble  union  of  Divinity  and  human- 
ity, and  therefore  including  all  truth  and  all  reality,  for 
man  is  the  resume  of  all  created  orders,  and  all  creation  in 
his  return  to  God  attains  to  its  end,  the  external  Church 
must  be  one  and  catholic,  potentially  catholic  in  time  and 
space,  and  actually  in  the  Idea,  or  the  Ideal  truth  it  ex- 
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presses.  As  there  is  but  one  God,  as  there  is  but  oue  cos- 
mos, but  one  Word  made  flesh,  but  one  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  there  can  be  but  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and 
but  one  Church,  either  externally  or  internally.* 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  have  thus  far  advanced, 
there  is  in  the  Divine  Being  his  own  reason  of  being,  and 
the  law,  not  the^  necessity,  of  all  external  creation.  He 
could  not  have  expressed  his  Word  extrinsically,  without 
creating  an  external  universe,  nor  could  he  have  made  that 
universe  an  extrinsication,  so  to  speak,  of  Himself,  without 
adding  to  generation  regeneration,  to  the  generation  of  th^ 
Word  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Witkout  its  re- 
turn to  God  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Word,  the  progression  would  have  been  initial,  incomplete, 
and  no  image,  even  in  the  external  order,  of  his  innnite, 
immanent,  eternally  consummated  progression.  This  re- 
turn could  not  have  been  effected  without  the  second  act, 
or  Incarnation  of  the  Word  ;  for  without  that  act,  you 
would  have  had  generation,  but  no  regeneration,  and  no 
procession  in  the  extrinsic  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
consequently  no  consummation,  no  sanctification,  no  glori- 
fication, consequently  no  beatitude. 

It  may  be  said  that  God  might  have  made  the  return  of 
the  creature  instantaneous  with  its  birth,  or  the  palinge- 
nesiac  cycle  consentaneous  with  the  cosmic,  leaving  no  in- 
terval of  time  between  them ;  but  to  have  so  done  would 
have  destroyed  the  liberty  of  second  causes.  If  he  created 
man  after  his  own  image  and  likeness,  he  must  create  him 
with  moral  freedom,  and  leave  his  return  to  God  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  choice.  He  must,  in  such  case,  have 
made  a  universe  which  would  by  no  means  express  his 
own  freedom  in  the  act  of  creation,  or  express  in  time  his 
own  progression ;  for  the  external  expression  of  the  pro- 
p'ession  of  the  Divine  being  is  and  must  be  a  progression 
m  time, — ^not  a  progression  without  any  term  indeed,  as  our 
modem  progressists  assert,  which  is  the  most  lively  image 
of  hell  we  are  able  to  conceive,  but  a  progression  whose 
term  is  the  infinite.  Progress  forever  going  on,  and  never 
reaching  its  term,  is  the  greatest  of  all  sophisms ;  is,  in  fact, 
the  hell  of  the  reprobate.  It  does  not  imply  that  man  is 
infinitely  progressive,  but  that  he  is  not  progressive  at  all, — 

*  We  refer,  for  a  further  exposition  of  this  point,  to  what  we  have  said  in 
the  Beview  for  January  last,  p.  19,  et  seq. 
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that  he  remains  forever  seeking  and  never  finding.  Infinite 
progress  is  progress  to  the  infinite,  and  finds  its  term  in  the 
infinite,  which  is  heaven,  glorification ;  for  then  the  finite 
is  glorified  in  its  union  with  the  infinite.  Profession  in 
God  is  immanent  progression,  and  excludes  all  idea  of  suc- 
cession, or  of  time.  But  progression  in  creature  involves, 
necessarily,  the  idea  of  the  Chronotope,  and  is  inconceiv- 
able without  an  interval,  longer  or  shorter,  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end. 

Besides,  if  we  suppose  genesis  and  palin^nesia  coinci- 
dent and  consentaneous,  we  resolve  progression  in  the  ex- 
trinsic order  into  the  intrinsic  and  Divine  immanent  pro- 
gression, and  take  away  all  concreative  act  of  creatures, 
and  the  end  is.  attained  to  by  the  immediate  supernatural 
act  of  God,  without  the  co-operation  of  creatures.  Crea- 
tures then  cease  to  be  second  causes,  or  to  be  in  any  sense 
concreative,  that  is,  creative  by  the  aid  of  the  Divine  can- 
oursus.  This  would  deny  the  Divine  image  in  his  works, 
deny  that  he  creates  after  the  idea  or  type  eternal  in  hie 
own  essence,  and  would  make  him  the  only  actor  in  the 
universe,  which  would  place  us  on  the  declivity  to  pan- 
theism. 

Yet  the  objection  implied  amounts  to  nothing.  God  ex- 
pressing himself  extrinsically  expresses  himselt  under  the 
relation  of  time  and  space,  and  his  expression  in  regard 
to  creatures  leaves,  necessarily  a  potentiality  to  be  reduced 
to  act,  genera  to  be  specificated,  and  species  to  be  individu- 
ated, the  initial  or  inchoate  to  be  finished,  fulfilled  ;  but  in 
regard  to  himself  his  act  is  eternally  complete,  and  there  is 
no  interval  between  its  commencement  and  its  end.  For 
him  there  is  no  past,  no  future,  but  "  one  eternal  now." 
All  in  his  mind,  as  in  his  decree,  is  present,  is  fulfilled. 
The  interval  is  in  relation  to  us,  and  it  is  we,  and  we  only 
to  whom  moments  succeed,  because,  being  finite,  we  can 
attain  to  the  infinite  only  successively,  by  a  succession  of 
acts.  Man  is  not  in  his  origin  God,  but  a  God — by  parti- 
cipation— that  begins.  The  potentiality  of  Adam  is  only 
successively  actualized,  and  only  bv  successive  births  and 
generations  is  the  race  complete  in  him  individuated.  The 
individuation  is  completed  m  the  new-boni  infant,  but  the 
capabilities  of  the  individual  are  not  all  developed  and  ac- 
tualized by  the  Divine  creative  act,  without  his  own  con- 
creative act,  or  series  of  acts.  So  with  the  Christian.  All 
the  elect,  all  the  predestinated  were  really,  from  the  first 
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ioBtant  of  the  Incaraation,  in  Christ,  as  you  and  I  were  in 
Adam,  when  God  created  him  in  his  own  image  and  like- 
ness, and  created  him  with  the  male  and  female  principle, — 
"  male  and  female  created  he  them" — as  much  as  we  were 
when  he  separated  the  female  principle  from  the  male,  and 
formed  woman  from  the  side  of  Adam,  "  bone  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  his  flesh  but  as  individuals  we  are  virtual,  not 
actual  in  him,  till  begotten  anew  by  grace,  and  regenerated 
or  bom  again.  Time  and  space  pertain  to  the  potential, 
and  mark  the  process  of  its  redaction  to  act ;  and  as  this 
reduction  is  only  by  the  co-operation  or  concreative  act  of 
the  creature,  it  must  be  in  relation  to  the  creature  succes- 
sive, in  time,  though  in  regard  to  God  it  is  simultaneous. 
Consequently,  whether  it  is  done  a  day  earlier  or  a  day 
later,  as  we  say,  if  so  be  space  is  left  for  the  free  election 
and  co-operation  of  the  creature,  it  in  no  way  affects  the 
reason  or  truth  of  things. 

K  we  are  right  as  to  the  principles  of  Catholic  theology 
we  have  briefly  and  inadequately  stated,  our  position  must 
be  conceded  that  the  proper  point  of  view  for  studying  the 
great  Movement  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  any  other  great 
world  movement,  is  that  of  Catholic  theology,  for  that 
theology  is  really  catholic,  universal,  embracing  all  the 
truth  of  God  and  the  universe.  It  places  the  student  at 
the  point  of  view  of  God  himself,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Divme  Word  or  Logos,  by  whom  all  tilings  are  made,  and 
of  which  the  universe  is  the  extrinsic  expression.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  may  appreciate  it  as  truly  and  as  fully 
as  fallible  men  may  appreciate  any  thing. 

We  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  what  we  have  thus  far 
said,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  full  and  complete  treatise  on 
the  great  Mysteries  touched  upon,  or  as  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  all  the  questions  that  may  be  asked  in  relation  to 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Creation,  or  the  Church.  We 
have  left  many  gaps,  some  of  which,  the  reader,  if  good- 
natured,  may  nil  up  from  what  we  have  heretofore  publish- 
ed in  these  pages  oh  the  same  topics,  and  others  will  be 
filled  up  as  we  proceed  with  the  Essays  to  which  this  must 
be  regarded  as  a  theological  and  philosophical  introduction. 
Our  design  is,  if  we  are  spared  the  sufficient  use  of  our  eyes, 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  series  of  articles  intended  to 
present  a  thorough  theological,  philosophical,  and  historical 
appreciation  of  the  great  Protestant  Movement,  and,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  all  heterodox  movements  in  ancient  or  modem 
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times.  We  may  move  slowly,  and  not  unlikdy  disappear 
before  completing  our  task.    But  we  shall  do  what  we  can. 

In  what  we  have  said,  wc  have  laid  down  the  principles 
we  shall  develop  and  apply  as  we  proceed.  The  appo- 
siteness  of  some  of  our  remarks  will  not  be  seen  till  we 
advance,  and  till  then  many  things  will  appear  to  be  too 
indistinctly  stated,  and  to  be  left  unsupported,  or  to  be 
assumed  without  sufficient  reason.  We  could  not  help  it, 
unless  we  had  expanded  our  Introduction  into  a  whole 
course  of  theology,  and  made  it  longer  than  the  Summa 
Theologica  of  St.  Thomas.  Nevertheless,  perhaps,  taking 
what  we  have  said  by  itself,  hidependently  of  what  is  to 
follow,  it  may  not  be  worthless.  It  may  lead,  some  minds 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  dialectic  character  of  the 
Divine  Essence  and  creative  act,  and  to  trace  the  relations 
of  the  created  universe  back  to  their  prototype  in  the  triple 
relation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  and  im- 
manent in  the  Divine  Essence.  We  have  wished,  as  far  as 
our  limits  would  permit,  to  show  that  the  universe,  inter- 
nally and  externally,  is  th0  extrinsication  of  the  Divine 
essence,  and  its  procession  from  God  in  the  cosmos,  and  re- 
turn to  God  in  tiie  palin^enesia,  is  an  external  manifestation 
and  realization  of  what  is  essential,  eternal,  and  immanent 
in  the  Divine  Being, — God  producing  exteriorly  a  created 
God,  responding  to  himself,  and  in  its  consummation  to  be 
united  to  him,  as  the  human  nature  is  united  to  the  Divine 
in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  we  have  said  any  thing  to  which 
the  eminent  prelate,  whose  Ilistory  of  the  Reformation  we 
have  referred  to,  for  he  is  a  Catholic  prelate,  and  far  more 
learned  in  Catholic  theology  than  we  are,  would  object 
We  venerate  his  character,  and  ha^e  heretofore  prized,  and  ^ 
should  still  prize,  were  he  not  disposed  to  withnold  it,  his 
private  friendship.  All  we  permit  ourselves  to  say  is,  that 
m  our  judgment  he  does  not  write  his  history  from  the 
really  Catholic  point  of  view,  and,  though  he  is  orthodox  as 
to  dogma,  he  is  sectarian,  partisan,  in  spirit  and  tone.  Also, 
that  he  fails  to  penetrate  the  external  fact,  and  to  seize  its 
methexic  sense.  We  think  there  is  more  in  the  Movement 
than  he  sees,  that  it  has  a  deeper  and  a  less  uncliristian 
sense  than  he  detects,  or  than  we  ourselves  had  detected  in 
our  earlier  essays  on  the  subject. 

All  our  readers  know  that  we  regard  the  Protestant 
Movement  as  heterodox,  and  heterodoxy  as  al;vays  in  itself 
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hurtful  to  men  and  society.  "We  are  Catholic,  not  Protest- 
ant ;  but  we  wish,  if  possible,  not  merely  to  show  the  so- 

i)histical  side  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  but  also  its  dia- 
ectic  side.  We  wish  to  show  its  truth  and  its  error,  its 
^ood  and  its  bad,  and  to  fix  its  real  character  in  relation  to 
the  evolution  of  truth  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  This 
done  in  a  calm  and  catholic  tone,  with  a  spirit  of  justice, 
and  with  a  tolerable  comprehension  of  the  Movement  as  a 
world  movement,  can  justly  offend  no  Protestant,  and  need 
^ve  umbrage  to  no  Catholic.  Catholicity  embraces  and 
mtegrates  in  itself  all  truth,  wherever  it  discovers  it,  for  all 
truth  is  hers.  She  is  strong  enough  in  herself  to  be  always 
just,  always  impartial,  always  sedate,  without  prejudice, 
without  passion,  without  fear.  We  can  never  hope  to  recall 
the  heterodox  to  Catholic  unity  till  we  can  gain  from  them 
a  hearing — and  a  hearing  from  them  we  cannot  gain  till  we 
learn  to  treat  their  understandings  with  respec^  and  then* 
characters  with  justice. 

.  No  man  worthy  of  the  name  ever  consents  to  compromise 
his  principles  for  any  end  whatever,  for  no  good  ever  comes 
of  a  lie.  An  uncompromising  Catholic  is  simply  a  Catholic, 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  We  make  no  compromise  with 
heteroaoxy  when  we  recognize  in  the  heterodox  some  ele- 
ments of  truth,  and  commend  in  them  what  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  our  own  people  orthodox  by  painting  the  hetero- 
dox blacker  than  they  are.  Falsehood,  deception,  even  for 
a  good  eud,  though  too  often  practised,  is  neve*  allowable. 
All  deception,  every  lie  is  a  sophism,  and  a  sin  against  the 
dialectic  order  of  things,  and  against  God,  in  whose  essence 
is  theprototype  of  all  dialectics.  "  Tlie  first  of  all  gospels," 
says  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  is  that  a  lie  is  a  lie,  and  no  lie  shall 
live."  No  casuistry  can  explain  away  the  sophistical  char- 
acter of  falsehood,  or  make  deception  harmless.  We  have 
no  right  to  practise  what  are  called  "pious frauds."  Catho- 
licity is  real,  trutliful,  honest,  straightforward,  and  can  toler- 
ate no  sham,  make-believe,  or  humbug.  All  such  things 
are  sophistical  and  heterodox.  Besides,  such  things  are  bad 
even  as  a  policy.  Let  us  bring  up  our  children  to  believe 
that  Protestants  have  nothing  but  falsehood  in  their  doc- 
trines, and  wickedness  in  their  practice,  and  the  first  decent 
Protestant  they  meet  will  convince  them  of  our  own  want  of 
truth  and  honesty.  In  many  things  verjr  commendable, 
and  very  important  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  are 
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Protestants  who  are  superior  to  not  a  few  Catholics.  The 
old  safeguard  system  no  longer  serves  any  good  purpose. 
We  must  protect  our  children  from  error  by  teaching  them 
the  truth,  and  being  always  truthful  in  all  our  relations  with 
them  and  with  others. 


Abt.  in. — 1.  The  War:  a  Slave  Union  or  a  Free?  Speech 
of  lion.  Martin  F.  Conway,  of  Kansas,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Thursday,  December  12th, 
1861.    Revised  by  the  Author. 

2.  The  Power  andVuty  of  Congreaa  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon Defence  and  the  Suppression  of  trie  RebeUUm,  Speech 
of  Hon.  Jno.  a.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, January  15th,  1862. 

Our  highly  esteemed  friend  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic^ 
the  ablest  and  most  loyal  Catholic  journal  at  this  time  pub- 
lished in  our  country,  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  is  unwise  to  agitate  the  slavery  question,  ana  that 
in  the  present  crisis  of  our  national  anairs  only  harm  can 
come  of  discussing  it  He  will  pardon  us,  we  nope,  if  we 
tell  him,  in  return,  that  we  think  it  both  wise  and  useful  for 
every  man  who  loves  his  country  to  agitate  that  question, 
and  thoroughly  discuss  it.  Slavery  has  produced  our  present 
national  cmis.  The  rebellion  itself  is,  at  bottom,  only  the 
armed  phase  of  the  slavery  question,  and  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible to  suppress  and  extinguish  it  without  touching  the 
question,  would  be  like  attempting  to  cure  a  man  of  drunk- 
enness without  touching  the  question  of  temperance.  Slavery 
is  now  the  question,  the  great  question,  the  whole  question 
before  the  American  people,  and  it  depends  on  the  disposi- 
tion we  make  of  that  question  whether  we  are  or  are  not  to 
continue  to  be  a  nation.  We  cannot  blink  it,  if  we  would. 
It  enters  vitally  into  the  struggle  of  the  nation  for  life,  and 
we  must  dispose  of  it,  so  that  it  can  never  again  come  up, 
or  all  our  eflfbrts  will  be  idle,  and  all  our  sacrifices  of  men 
and  money  will  be  worse  than  lost. 

The  Southern  Confederacy,  against  which  the  United  States 
are  now  hurling  their  armed  forces,  rests  on  slavery  as  its 
comer-stone,  and  derives  from  it  the  very  reason  of  its  exist- 
ence.   Grant,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  sole  object  of 
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that  illegal  and  dangerous  Confederacy  is  not  the  preserva- 
tion or  extension  of  slavery,  still  the  objects  of  tnat  Con- 
federacy, the  ends  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  demand 
the  continuance  of  slavery.  The  preservation  and  extension 
of  slavery  may  not  be  the  end  the  rebels  have  in  view,  but 
slavery  is  the  indispensable  means  to  that  end.  They  would 
not  seek  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  republic,  if  it 
were  to  be  a  republic  based  on  the  Free  Labor  System,  for 
they  are  not  sucn  fools  as  not'  to  know  that  such  a  republic 
would  have  fewer  advantages  than  the  present  United  States 
— could  never  be  so  strong,  never  command  so  high  a  place 
in  the  world's  estimation  or  in  the  world's  history.  The 
whole  is  and  always  must  be  greater  than  a  part,  and  a  man 
of  real  ambition  would  always  say,  with  the  old  Athenian, 
"'I  would  rather  be  second  in  Athens,  than  first  in  E^boea." 
Even  supposing,  then,  that  the  rebels  had  not  originally,  or 
that  they  nave  abandoned  the  intention  of  reconstructing 
the  whole  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Slave  Labor  System, 
they  must  still  preserve  that  system  as  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  separate  existence,  and  of  the  greatness  and 
power  they  hope  to  attain  to  as  an  independent  people.  Tlie 
abolition -of  slavery  would  take  away  all  motive,  all  reason, 
and  all  desire  for  a  separation  from  the  Union.  Being  un- 
able without  slavery  to  attain  to  the  objects  they  contem- 
plate as  a  separate  and  independent  political  existence,  they 
would  naturally  desire  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  and 
share  the  greatness  and  glory  of  one  united  republic. 

The  pr^uctions  on  wTiich  the  seceded  States  rely  as  the 
means  of  securing  to  them  the  hegemony  of  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  they  aspire  to,  they  believe,  demand 
the  system  of  slave  labor.  "The  only  reason  for  desiring 
slavery,"  said  to  us  an  eminent  physician  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  himself  the  owner  of  a  hundred  slaves, 
"  is  that  in  the  management  of  large  plantations  the  planter 
must  be  able  to  command  labor  when  he  wants  it,  and  to 
be  always  able  to  do  this,  he  must  own  it.  Aside  from  this 
consideration,  slave  labor  is  less  economical  than  free  labor. 
Its  advantage  over  hired  labor,  or  your  Northern  system  of 
labor,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  planter  can  command  it  at  the 
veiy  moment  he  needs  it.  If  he  depends  on  hired  labor,  he 
is  likely  to  find  his  hands  striking  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  compelling  him  either  to  lose  the  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing or  for  gathering  his  crops  and  preparing  them  for  mar- 
ket, or  to  pay  them  wages  that  would  swallow  up  all  his 
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profits,  and  end  in  his  ruin.  What  is  said  about  the  in- 
ability of  the  white  man  to  perform  the  labor  now  performed 
by  negroes  is  worthy  of  no  attention.  There  is  no  climate, 
there  fs  no  position  m  which  you  can  place  the  negro  and 
the  white  man  side  by  side  in  which  the  white  man  will  not 
kill  the  negro.  Negroes  are  preferred,  not  because  they  are 
hardier  or  more  enduring  than  white  laborers,  even  in  our 
climate ;  but  because  they  can  be  kept  in  slavery,  and  men 
of  the  white  race  cannot.  I  know  no  other  argument  for 
ne^ro  slavery."  Now,  as  the  rebels  rely  principally  on 
their  plantations,  on  growing  and  exporting  cotton,  rice, 
and  tooacco,  for  their  greatness  and  prosperity,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  their  view  at  least,  slavery  is  essential  to  the  end 
they  have  in  view.  Free  the  negroes,  and  they  are  deprived 
of  the  means  to  the  end  for  which  they  have  rebelled,  and 
have  fonned  their  Confederacy. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  the  object  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  civil  war  to  break  up  the  Southern  Confederacy,  to 
put  down,  and  utterly  extinguish  the  present  rebellion,  and, 
as  far  as  human  foresight  and  human  ability  can  go,  to 
guard  against  any  like  rebellion  in  future.  The  aim  of 
every  nation  should  be,  first  of  all,  self-preservation,  or  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  existence  and  the  integrity  of  its 
territory.  Our  nation  can  do  this  only  by  rendering  uni- 
versal either  the  Slave  System  or  the  Free  Labor  System, 
legalizing  slavery  everywhere  in  the  land,  or  permitting  it 
nowhere.  Were  we  to  beat,  as  we  are  beating,  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  crush  its  present  muitary  power, 
we  should  so  long  as  slavery  occupied  its  former  position, 
at  best  gain  only  a  truce  for  some  few  years,  no  solid  or 
durable  peace.  Ine  embers  of  the  rebellion  would  still  slum- 
ber, ready  to  break  out  and  bum  afresh  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  slaveholding  interest  might  consent  again  to 
govern  and  use  the  Union  for  its  own  ends,  but  it  would 
not  be  extinguished,  and  would  break  out  in  a  still  more 
formidable  rebellion,  and  again  convulse  the  nation,  the 
nioment  that  the  interest  of  free  labor  should  show  itself 
able  and  determined  to  assert  its  own  rights  and  legitimacy. 


no  permanent  union  of  freedom  with  slavery,  no  national 
imity  and  integrity  with  slavery  in  one  half  of  the  States 
and  freedom  in  the  other.  We  have  tried  the  experiment 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  and  it  has  failea,  utterly 
failed.    Freedom  has  made  all  conceivable  sacrifices  to 


about  it.   There  can  be 
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Blavery.  Compromise  after  compromise  has  been  consented 
to.  We  have  suppressed  the  utterance  of  our  noblest  con- 
victions, done  all  that  we  could  to  stifle  the  irrepressible 
instincts  of  humanity,  lest  by  some  word  or  deed  we  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  the  result  has  been  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  South  for  the  Union-saving  North, 
and  the  present  rebellion.  A  new  trial  of  the  experiment 
can  succeed  no  better,  for  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  if 
they  would  retain  the  slightest  approach  to  seli-respect,  can- 
not possibly  make  greater  concessions,  or  do  more  tnan  they 
have  already  done  to  render  practicable  and  permanent  that 
union.  The  experiment  has  failed,  as  fail  it  always  will  and 
always  must  It  is  not  constitutional  government,  it  is  not 
republicanism,  as  some  of  our  European  friends  pretend, 
that  has  failed  ;  but  the  attempted  union  of  freedom  and 
slavery,  of  two  essentially  hostile  and  mutually  repellent 
systems  in  the  same  State. 

We  cannot,  then,  we  repeat,  blink  the  question  of  slavery 
if  we  would.  It  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  con- 
troversy in  which  the  nation  is  now  engaged,  and  they  who 
petition  Congress  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  let  the 
negro  question  alone,  and  they  who  imagine  that  the  pres- 
ent rebellion  can  be  suppressed  and  extinguished  without 
disposing  of  the  slavery  question  at  once  and  forever,  only 
show,  if  not  their  lack  of  loyalty,  that  they  have  thus  far 
comprehended  simply  nothing  of  the  terrible  Question  which 
now  involves  the  life"  or  death  of  the  nation.  The  advertise- 
ment of  some  players,  that  they  would  present  on  the  stage 
on  a  given  evening  Shakspeare's  Hamtet^  with  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  lett  out  by  particular  request,  has 
long  been  referred  to  as  a  capital  joke ;  but  the  joke  is  not 
half  so  capital  as  that  of  those  worthy  people  who  in  the 
discussion  of  our  present  national  affairs  leave  out,  by  par- 
ticular request,  the  slave  question.  Why,  the  slavery  ques- 
tion is  the  whole  question,  that  without  which  there  never 
would  or  could  have  been  any  question  at  all.  To  refuse  to 
agitate  the  question  of  slavery  is  simply  to  refuse  to  agitate 
any  question  at  all  really  important  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  whole  question  of  extinguishing  the  rebellion,  of  restor- 
ing the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  of  sustaining 
our  national  life  and  securing  future  glory,  tunis  on  the  slave 
question.  You  may,  as  we  nave  said,  beat  the  rebel  armies  ; 
you  may  gain  victories  by  sea  and  by  land ;  you  may  even 
gain  an  armistice  or  a  truce ;  but  to  suppose  that  you  can 
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re-establish  peace,  and  be  really  a  nation,  unless  you  go 
farther,  and  remove  the  cause  and  mainspring  of  the  rebel- 
lion is  sheer  folly,  absolute  fatuity.  The  old  union  of  free- 
dom with  slavery  under  one  and  the  same  constitutional 
government  has  failed.  Slaver}%  not  freedom,  has  broken 
It,  and  broken  it,  we  would  feign  hope,  forever.  You  cannot 
restore  it,  if  you  would,  and  you  should  not,  if  you  could. 
No  man  is  worthv  of  the  name  of  statesman,  who  does  not 
assume  this  as  a  fixed  fact,  and  take  it  as  his  starting-point 
in  all  discussions  having  reference  to  our  present  difficulties 
and  their  final  settlement.  Tlie  slave  interest,  treated  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  and  allowed  to  have  its  own  way  in 
almost  every  thing  from  the  very  origin  of  the  government, 
has  declared  its  secession  from  the  L  nion.  It  has  declared 
its  secession  and  separation  final  and  irrevocable.  It  is  for 
freedom  to  take  it  at  its  word.  For  ourselves  we  accept 
the  declaration,  and  insist  that  it  shall  be  final  and  irrevo- 
cable. We  never  loved  that  union,  but  as  it  had  been  con- 
sented to  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  we  have  always 
felt  it  our  duty  to  avoid  doing  any  thing  to  endanger  it 
The  dissolution  has  been  by  no  act  of  ours,  and  by  no  act 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  eflTected  by  the  act  of 
slavery  itself,  and  since  slavery  has  seen  proper  to  secede, 
and  to  declare  that  it  will  have  no  farther  connection  with 
freedom,  we  are  not  sorry,  and  are  resolved  on  our  part 
also,  that  they  shall  never  again  be  united,  or  their  union 


We  have  no  patience  with  those  politicians,  demagogues, 
and  pettifog^rs,  who  labor  to  restore  the  old  Union  of 
slavery  and  freedom,  who  believe,  or  pi*ofess  to  believe,  in 
the  possibility  of  its  restoration,  and  wno  try  to  persuade  us 
that  on  tliat  union  depend  the  future  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  Republic.  The  slave  interest  had  always  tlie  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  if  it  chose,  and  in  this  sense  we 
recognize  the  alleged  right  of  secession  ;  for  the  United 
States  never  made  slaveholding  obligatory  on  any  particular 
State,  or  on  any  of  their  citizens.  The  slave  interest  had 
always  the  right,  if  it  chose,  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  to  cease 
to  be  an  interest  in  or  of  the  nation.  It  had  the  perfect  right 
of  self-destruction.  But  having  gone  out  of  the  Union,  and 
ceased  to  be  an  interest  in  the  Lnion,  we  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  force  it  back,  or  even  to  permit 
its  voluntary  return.  It  has  gone  out,  and  we  say,  let  it 
stay  out.  But  the  right  of  slavery  to  secede  by  no  means  in- 


find  a  place  in  the  Republic. 
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volves  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States  themselves  to 
secede.  Slavery  might  secede,  but  it  could  not  carry  with 
it  any  portion  of  the  national  territory,  the  national  property, 
or  the  national  population,  and  as  the  slave  has  no  nghts  and 
no  property  of  nis  own,  it  could  carry  no  rights  and  no  prop- 
erty with  it.  Its  secession,  therefore,  leaves  to  the  United 
States  all  the  territory  previously  occupied  by  it,  and  the 
plenary  right  of  sovereignty  over  that  territory  and  the 
population  occupying  it.  The  secession  could  only  dissolve 
the  union  between  slavery  and  freedom,  it  could  not  abro- 
gate the  rights  of  freedom.  It,  by  seceding,  necessarily  left 
to  freedom  the  whole  national  territory,  none  of  which  could 
ever  rightly  again  become  slave  territory.  Rightly  and 
legally  considered,  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  seceding 
States  is  not,  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  abolished,  but 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  re-established.  By  the  act 
of  secession  slavery  has  no  longer  a  legal  statics  in  what  was 
the  territory  of  the  seceding  States,  and  the  population  held 
to  service  are  free,  because  there  is  now  in  that  territory  no 
law  by  which  they  can  be  so  held.  What  we  demana  isj 
not  an  act  of  the  government  abolishing  slavery,  but  a  re- 
fusal on  the  pai-t  of  the  United  States  to  allow  the  success  of 
their  arms  over  the  rebels  to  be  used  to  re-establish  it,  or  to 
remand  to  slavery  a  population  made  free  by  the  secession 
of  their  masters.  Here  is  the  position  of  the  slave  question 
to-dav, — a  position  far  in  advance  of  its  position  yesterday. . 

While  the  slave  interest,  or  the  interest  created  by  slav- 
ery, held  fast  to  the  unnatural  union  of  slavery  and  freedom, 
and  was  loyal  to  the  Federal  authorities,  we  opposed  all  ef- 
forts for  emancipation  by  the  national  government,  and 
threw  on  the  Slave  States  themselves  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  infamous  System  they  sustained.  We,  as  cit- 
izens of  the  non-Slaveholding  States,  washed  our  hands  of 
that  System,  for  we  had  no  rights  over  it,  and  were  respon- 
sible neither  for  its  adoption,  nor  its  continuance.  The  case 
is  now  altered.  The  slave  owners  by  their  rebellion  have 
unquestionably  forfeited  their  ri^ht  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  be  protected  in  their  slave  property,  or  as  to 
that  matter,  in  any  other  species  of  proi)erty.  If  slaverjr 
be  ever  again  recognized  as  legal,  therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility will  attach  not  to  Slave  States  only,  but  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  of  the  Free  States  will 
become,  clearly  and  decidedly,  paHiceps  criminis.  Here 
is  a  very  grave  consideration  for  those  who  insist  on  letting 
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the  slave  question  alone.  If  we  of  the  Free  States  suflfer 
the  negroes  in  the  Seceding  States  to  be  remanded  to  slav- 
ery, the  crime  and  the  sin  will  be  not  the  crime  and  sin  of 
particular  States,  but  of  the  nation  itself,  and  of  the  Free 
States  no  less  than  of  the  Slave  States  themselves. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  from  the  outset 
maintained  that  the  rebel  by  his  rebellion  forfeits  his  right 
to  property,  libeii:y,  and  even  life,  and  that  States  by  rebel- 
lion are  dissolved,  or  cease  to  have  any  laws  or  usages  that 
anybody  is  bound  to  respect.  We  hold  with  Mr.  Sumner 
in  his  noble  Resolutions,  creditable  alike  to  him  as  a  states- 
man and  a  lawyer,  that  the  State  by  rebellion  commits 
suicide,  and  lapses  as  a  civil  and  political  entitjr.  All  laws, 
customs,  or  usages  depending  for  their  vitaliW^,  force,  or 
vigor  on  the  State,  are  rendered  null  and  void  by  its  seces- 
sion, and  are  to  be  treated  as  no7i  avenues.  Slavery  exists 
in  any  country  only  by  municipal  law,  in  no  country  by  the 
ivs  gmtium.  In  our  political  system  it  exists  by  the  local 
law,  or  by  the  law  or  usage  of  a  particular  State,  in  dis- 
tinction n'om  a  law  or  usage  of  the  United  States.  Even 
Chief-Justice  Taney  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
does  not  pretend  that  slavery  exists  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  though  he  maintains  that  it  has  the  right 
to  exist  wherever  it  is  not  forbidden  by  local  law,  assum- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  that  it  exists  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  nature.  But  as  his  opinion  was  a  mere  obiter  dictum^  we 
venture  to  maintain  with  a  previous  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  decisions  of  the  Englisn  Courts,  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  law,  and  with  common  sense,  that  slavery 
being  a  violation  of  man's  natural  liberty,  can  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  municipal  law,  and  in  our  country  only  by  the 
law  or  usage  of  a  particular  State.  Consequently  it  lapses 
when  the  State  itself  lapses.  The  State  by  the  act  ot  re- 
bellion lapses,  and  consequently  the  rebellion  of  the  State 
abrogates  the  only  law  by  which  negroes  are  held  to  ser- 
vice, either  to  persons  loyal  or  to  persons  disloyal  to  the 
Federal  gevemment;  for  the  Federal  government  never 
guarantied  to  any  man  property  in  slaves  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  property  by  State  law.  Any  State  may  abol- 
ish slavery  within  its  limits.  Should  a  loyal  State  even  see 
proper  to  emancipate  its  slaves  without  any  indemnification 
to  the  owners,  the  owners  have  no  claim  of  indemnity 
against  the  United  States.  Their  remedy  would  be  only 
against  their  own  State. 
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That  a  State  in  its  State  capacity  can  nnder  our  system, 
rebel,  admits  of  no  doubt,  if  we  concede  it  to  be,  tnough 
in  a  subordinate  sphere,  a  civil  and  political  entity,  or  a 
civil  and  political  person.  It  is  if  a  person  capable  of 
State  action,  and  when  as  a  State  it  resists  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Q^eral  government,  and  arms  its  citizens 
against  it,  it  rebels.  If  we  deny  the  autonomy  of  the 
State,  deny  that  it  is  a  civil  and  political  person,  that  is,  in 
the  sense  a  corporation  is  called  a  person,  we  eliminate  the 
federal  element  of  our  political  system,  and  make  our  Re- 
public not  a  federal,  but  a  consolidated  or  centralized  re- 
public. K  'wo  take  this  ground,  slavery  nowhere  on  our 
territory  has  any  legal  existence,  for  it  is  evident  there  is 
no  law  of  the  National  government  authorizing  it.  Taking 
the  other  ground,  a  St^te  can  rebel,  and  its  rebellion  is  and 
must  be  its  dissolution  as  a  State.  It  ceases  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  rebellion  to  have  any  legal  existence.  Conse- 
quently all  that  depends  on  its  existence  for  vitality  ceases 
to  live,  and  nothing  lives  except  the  natural  law,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  but  as  no  one 
has  under  either  of  them  any  title  to  slaves,  slavery  neces- 
sarily lanses  with  the  State  authorizing  it. 

That  this  doctrine  reaches  far  we  do  not  deny,  we  main- 
tain that  under  our  system  a  State  may  rebel,  and  that  the 
rebellion  of  a  State,  tpwyjz^?^,  dissolves  it  as  civil  and  polit- 
ical society,  and  consequently  vacates  all  rights  and  remedies 
created  or  aflforded  by  it.  There  remains  after  its  rebellion 
no  State  law  in  force.  Its  rebellion  vacates  all  titles  held 
under  it,  dissolves  all  contracts,  and  annihilates  all  prop- 
erty created  by  it,  and  takes  away  all  civil  protection  for 
even  natural  rights,  save  so  far  as  that  protection  is  given 
by  the  Federal  government.  It  abrogates  all  civil  laws  re- 
specting marriage,  all  the  laws  authorizing  the  transfemng, 
devising,  transmitting,  or  inheriting  property,  for  these  un- 
der our  system  are  all  left  to  the  State  government.  The 
courts  ol  law  are  all  dissolved,  and  the  remedies  aflforded 
by  them  can  no  longer  be  enforced.  The  rebellion,  in  a 
word,  kills  the  whole  State,  and  every  thing  dependent  on 
it-  Whether  the  State  be  revived  and  permitted  to  return  to 
to  the  Union  depends  entirely  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Federal  authority.  It  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right  by  the 
population  on  the  territory  of  the  defunct  State.  As  they 
could  not  take  the  territory  out  of  the  Union,  and  as  they 
so  long  as  they  remain  on  it  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  United  States,  the  Federal  government  has  authority  to 
govern  them,  and  may  govern  them  either  as  a  territory  or 
as  a  conquered  province. 

We  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  defunct  States 
will  be  revived,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  new  States  be 
formed  with  the  old  names  and  boundaries,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  although  this 
ought  not  to  be  done  till  the  rebels  have  unconditionally 
surrendered.  When  they  have  unconditionally  surrender- 
ed, and  thrown  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  United  States  will,  no  doubt,  after  having 
compelled  rebel  property  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  the  war, 
permit  the  people  to  reorganize  themselves  into  States,  and 
confirm  all  who  give  evidence  of  loyal  intentions,  in  their 
former  civil  and  political  rights.  It  ^will  not  restore,  for  it 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  restore  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave.  It  cannot  deprive  free  men  of  their  liberty,  ex- 
cept for  crime.  The  negroes  having  been  freed  by  tne  re- 
bellion of  the  States  whose  laws  authorized  them  to  be  held 
as  slaves,  are  henceforth  free  men,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  protect  and  govern  tliem  as  free  men. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  something  severe  in  treating  the 
rebellion  of  a  State  as  State  suicide ;  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  way  of  rebellion  ought  to  be  graded,  macad- 
amized, and  made  easy.  We  see  no  wisdom  or  humanity 
in  leaving  a  State  free  to  rebel,  convulse  the  nation,  create 
a  fearful  civil  war,  with  all  its  sacrifices  of  men  and  money, 
and  be  free  to  resume  its  former  status  the  moment  it  ceases 
fighting,  because  fighting  ceases  to  be  of  any  avail.  Ko 
government  that  has  any  self-respect,  anjr  consciousness  of 
its  rights  and  duties,  any  regard  for  justice  or  the  public 
weal,  can  ever  allow  rebellion  such  impunity.  It  will  make 
as  it  ought  to  make,  the  way  of  the  political  transgressor 
hard.  \Ve  must  not  forget  that  the  States  forming  the 
Southern  Confederacy  have  no  legal  existence,  and  no  leffal 
authority  to  make  war  or  peace.  Every  soldier  in  the  a- 
tional  army  killed  in  battle  by  their  soldiers  is  murdered, 
just  as  much  murdered  as  I  should  be,  were  a  robber  to 
break  into  my  house,  and  kill  me  while  defending  the  in- 
violability of  my  dwelling  and  my  property.  We  say  not 
that  every  Secession  soldier  who  Kills  a  National  soldier  in 
battle  is  a  murderer  in  foro  conacienticBy  but  we  do  say  the 
killing  of  such  a  soldier  is  a  murder.  All  our  brave  sol- 
diers— oflElcers  or  privates — ^who  have  fallen  in  this  civil  war 
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have  been  murdered,  barbarously,  treacherously  murdered ; 
and  every  man  who  voluntarily  and  knowing  what  he  is 
about,  has  entered  into  the  Rebellion,  originated,  fostered, 
or  in  any  way  aided  and  abetted  it,  is  answerable,  either 
as  principal  or  accessory,  for  their  murder,  and  for  murder- 
ing them  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  highest  and  most 
solenm  duties  to  their  country.  This  is  undeniable;  for 
they  act  without  warrant  of  law,  and  deliberate  killing 
without  warrant  of  law  is  murder,  and  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  moral 
monster,  if  we  have  the  harshness  to  say  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  pass  lightly  over  the  treacherous  murder  of  so 
many  fethers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  guilty  of  no 
offence  but  that  of  rushing  at  the  call  of  their  country  to 
the  defence  of  law,  the  rights  of  authority,  and  the  integ- 
rity  of  the  nation  against  traitors  and  rebels. 

We  know  veij  well  what  the  Constitution  says  with  re- 
gard to  the  punishment  of  treason,  and  also  what  is  the  law 
of  Congress  on  the  subject ;  but  neither  the  special  clause 
in  the  Constitution  limiting  the  penalty  of  treason,  nor  the 
special  statute  of  Congress  governs  the  present  case.  A  re- 
bellion, when  it  rises  to  certain  proportions,  and  assumes 
the  character  of  a  civil  wi^r,  is  never  regarded  or  expected 
to  be  treated  as  a  case  of  ordinary  treason  which  can  bo 
put  down  by  the  civil  authority.  IJesides  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  relate  only  to  individual  traitors,  not  to  treason 
committed  by  a  State.  The  rebellion  of  a  State  must  be 
treated  according  to  its  natural  and  legal  effects.  The 
court  in  recognizing  those  effects  to  be  as  we  have  stated, 
violates  no  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  no  law  of  Con- 
gress. The  court  deprives  no  man  of  his  property  beyond 
me  term  of  his  natural  life,  for  he  has  been  deprived  of  all 
propOTty  which  it  refuses  to  recognize  as  his,  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  State.  In  recognizing  the  suicide  of  the  State, 
and  leaving  its  citizens  to  the  consequences  of  that  suicide, 
it  does  not  confiscate  the  traitor's  property ;  it  only  refuses 
to  restore  to  him  or  his  children  property  which  had  lapsed 
by  the  action  of  his  State,  before  the  national  authority 
took  possession  of  it.  The  law  makes  the  punishment  of 
treason  death.  The  principle  of  that  law  is  not  violated, 
but  conformed  to,  by  treating  the  rebellion  of  a  State  as 
State  suicide.  The  deceased  State  leaves  no  heir,  and  the 
nation  in  assuming  and  administering  its  effects,  preserves 
at  least  the  principle  of  the  law.   AS  lapses  to  the  Union, 
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becanse  under  our  system  a  State  can  have  no  other  succes- 
sor. Individuals  can  hold  henceforth  property  once  held 
under  its  authority  only  by  a  law  of  Congress  confirming 
their  titles,  or  under  patents  granted  by  the  United  States. 
By  the  lapse  of  the  State,  the  whole  property  held  under 
its  authority  becomes  vested  in  the  United  States,  the  only 
successor  of  the  State.  This  we  apprehend  is  the  law  in 
the  case,  and,  severe  as  it  is,  it  inflicts  no  severer  penalty 
than  State  treason  deserves. 

No  doubt  the  property  will,  in  the  case  of  loyal  persons, 
be  confirmed  to  their  former  owners,  as,  to  some  extent, 
will  be  their  former  property  to  Rebels,  after  they  have 
given  evidence  that  for  the  future  they  will  demean  them- 
selves as  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens.  The  Government 
will  be  bound  by  justice,  and  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
will  require  it,  to  reorganize  civil  society  in  the  seceded 
States  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  with  as  little 
change  in  former  possessions  and  social  relations  as  a  due 
regard  for  the  whole  people  of  the  Union  will  admit.  The 
Constitution  has  been  violated  by  the  Rebels,  but  nothing 
we  demand  or  recommend  is  any  violation  of  that  sacred 
instrument  by  the  Federal  authorities.  All  its  provisiona 
will  remain  intact,  and  it  will  be  as  before,  the  Constitution 
of  the  country. 

The  great  danger  now  to  be  guarded  against,  does  not 
come  from  the  avowed  Rebels.  At  the  moment  we  are 
writing,  our  victorious  armies  have  penetrated  into  Tennes- 
see, and  taken  possession  of  its  capital,  and  already  we  hear 
that  a  new  State  government  is  soon  to  be  elected,  and  Ten- 
nessee is  to  have  her  full  representation  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  press  recommends  to  the  Government,  that 
as  fast  as  a  State  is  reconquered,  it  shall  recognize  it  as 
loyal,  allow  it  to  elect  its  State  and  Federal  officers,  and  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  Union.  Whether  the  Government 
will  adopt  such  a  policy  or  not,  we  know  not,  for  we  are 
not  its  organ,  and  are  not  in  its  secrets.  We  hope  it  will 
not,  for  such  a  policy  is,  in  our  judgment,  under,  present 
circumstances,  the  shallowest,  tlie  maddest,  and  the  most 
suicidal  policy  that  can  be  proposed.  That  such  a  policy 
should  have  been  entertained  in  the  beginning  of  the  stmg- 

?4e,  can  be  excused.  There  was  then  much  to  be  said  in  its 
avor.  The  Administration  did  not  know  its  own  strength, 
and  could  not  tell  how  far  it  could  count  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.   It  knew  there  was  a  strong  Southern  and 
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Pro-slavery  party  in  the  Free  States,  and  it  had  reason  to 
fear  that  it  would  prove  a  disunion  party,  and  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Rebels.  Besides,  it  was  supposed  that 
there  was  a  strong  Union  party  in  the  seceding  States, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  secure,  and  who  must  at  any  cost 
be  prevented  from  being  irritated  and  estranged  from  the 
national  cause.  The  restoration  of  the  status  quo^  or  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion  without  aflfecting  the  status  of 
persons  held  prior  to  the  Rebellion  to  service,  was  all  that 
was  generally  contemplated ;  or  that,  except  by  the  very 
boldest,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  contemplate.  Every- 
body disclaimed  all  intention  of  subjugating  the  Rebellious 
States,  and  nearly  all  were  prepared  to  allow  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  to  resume  their  former  position 
in  the  Union,  very  much  on  their  own  terms.  But  we  are 
not  where  we  were  when  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first 
Proclamation ;  we  are  not  where  we  were  even  three 
months  ago.  Events  have  marched,  and  men  have  march- 
ed with  them.  The  policy  which  might  have  been  prudent 
in  the  beginning,  would  now  be  a  shameful  surrender.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  case,  and  to 
make  the  Rebels  pay  the  just  penalty  of  their  treason  and 
rebellion,  and  to  teach  State  treason  a  lesson  it  will  never 
forget. 

fiut  precisely  now  comes  our  danger,  and  never  at  any 
moment  since  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  has  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Republic  been  greater  or  more  imminent.  The 
old  Pro-slavery  party  at  the  North,  aided  by  the  Border 
States  nominally  in  the  Union,  but  in  the  Union  only 
tlirough  fear  of  our  battalions,  rears  its  head,  and  threatens 
to  render  all  our  sacrifices  useless,  and  all  our  victories  ab- 
ortive. This  party  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  it 
professedly  adopts  what  was  in  the  outset  apparently  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  itself,  and  claims  to  approve 
and  sustain  the  executive — a  policy,  the  useless  and  dan- 
gerous character  of  which  Mr.  Conway,  of  Kansas,  in  the 
remarkable  speech  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was 
the  first  thoroughly  to  expose.  Let  Tennessee  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  Rebellious  States,  or  even  Tennessee ^lone, 
be  represented,  and  this  party  has  regained  its  majority  in 
Confess,  and  the  whole  nation  is  brought  again  uuder  the 
domination  of  the  slave  interest,  represented  now  principal- 
ly by  th^  Border  States,  nominally  loyaly  but  really  disloyal. 
Here  is  the  danger,  which  will  only  be  increased  by  any  ad- 
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dition  to  the  representation  in  Congress  of  the  eo-ealled 
Union  men  in  the  seceding  States. 

"We  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  Border  States,  but  we 
say  frankljr  we  have  no  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  It  is 
"  neither  lish,  nor  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  yet  good  red  herring." 
It  is  the  loyalty  of  neutrality,  like  that  of  the  affectionate 
wife  in  the  battle  between  her  husband  and  the  bear. 
"  Fight  Husband,  fight  Bear ;  I  am  neutral."  Missouri 
was  for  neutrality,  and  three  times  have  we  had  to  conquer 
her  Secessionists :  Kentuckv  was  neutral,  that  is  to  say, 
against  the  Union ;  and  Maryland  would  have  openly  se- 
ceded  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops  and  the 
timely  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  part  of  her  Legisla- 
ture. Both  Missouri  and  Kentucky  are  represented  in  the 
Rebel  Congress,  and  no  doubt  would  have  openly  seceded 
with  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
proximity  of  the  great  North- West  and  a  secret  conviction 
that  they  would  serve  the  cause  of  Rebellion  more  effect- 
ually in  the  Union  than  out  of  it,  or  b^  pretended  neutral- 
ity than  by  avowedly  taking  sides  with  the  Rebels.  To 
these  may  be  added  Western  Virginia,  treated  as  the  old 
State  of  Virginia,  and  allowed  her  representation  in  Con- 
gress. There  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  Border  States  nominally 
within  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the  seceded  States  them- 
selves, individuals  who  are  unsurpassed  by  any,  in  any  sec- 
tion, for  their  loyalty  to  the  Union ;  individuals  whom  we 
love  and  honor,  and  in  whose  patriotism  we  would  confide 
as  unreservedly  as  in  our  own.  But,  in  general,  the  Union 
men  in  all  the  Border  States,  as  in  the  seceded  States,  are 
tainted  with  the  heresy  of  State  sovereignty,  and  are  will- 
ing to  remain  in  the  Union  only  on  condition  of  dictating 
its  policy,  and  placing  it  under  the  domination  of  the  slave 
interest.  Kentucky  never  voted  to  sustain  the  Union,  or  to 
discharge  her  duty  to  the  Union,  till  the  President  had 
modified  General  Fremont's  Proclamation,  freeing  the 
slaves  of  Rebels,  and  her  prominent  men  had  received  as- 
surances that  the  triumph  of  the  National  cause  should 
work  no  detriment  to  the  "  divine  and  sacred"  institution 
of  negro-slavery.  Protect  slavery,  and  she  will  be  loyal ; 
leave  slavery  to  follow  the  surcease  of  the  States  that  au- 
thorized it,  and  she  will  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Such  is  her 
loyalty,  a  conditional  loyalty,  which  we  treat  as  disloyalty, 
and  despise  more  than  open  treason  and  rebellion. 

Western  Virginia  has  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  treat- 
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ing  the  professed  Union  men  of  a  seceded  State,  as  a  State, 
and  allowing  them  a  Concessional  representation.  This 
policy  is  unjustifiable,  and  m  adopting  it,  the  Government 
sanctions  a  more  fatal  revolutionary  principle  than  that 
asserted  by  the  Rebellion  we  are  seeking  to  suppress  and 
extinguish.  Mr.  Pierrepont  may  be  a  very  worthy  and 
respectable  gentleman,  but  who  thinks  of  him  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  what  court  of  law  would  recognize 
as  the  acts  oi  Virginia  the  acts  of  the  pretended  govern- 
ment at  Wheeling  ?  The  recognition  of  that  government 
of  conditional  and  revolutionary  loyalty  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, was  worse  than  a  fault,  it  was  a  blunder ;  and  it 
wiU  not  do  to  repeat  it  The  Administration  might  have 
taken,  and  should  have  taken  military  possession  of  the 
loyal  counties  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  Congress  might 
have  provided  for  their  government  as  a  Territory.  But  to 
recognize  them  as  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  give  them  tlie 
representation  of  the  State  in  the  Senate,  and  their  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  any  l^itimate  State  action,  was  a  blunder  in  policy, 
a  blow  at  legitimate  State  Rights,  and  an  act  of  gross  in- 
justice to  the  loyal  States,  on  wnom,  for  the  present  at  least, 
IS  thrown  the  chief  burden  of  saving  the  Constitution  and 
the  integrity  and  life  of  the  nation. 

The  policy  adopted  in  the  case  of  Western  Virginia,  is 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  a  State,  as  a  State,  can- 
not rebel,  and  therefore  tnat  the  several  seceding  States,  as 
States,  are  loyal,  and  that  the  loyal  people  of  those  States  re- 
tain all  their  constitutional  rights  unimpaired  by  the  Act  of 
Secession.  This  is  the  grand  fallacy  which  has  embarrassed 
the  Administration  and  Congress  from  the  outset,  and 
greatly  impeded  its  military  operations.  If  the  State  were, 
as  some  pretend,  a  sovereign  State,  it  could  not,  we  grant, 
rebel,  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  superior  on  earth 
for  it  to  rebel  against.  But  if  the  State  is  autonomous,  a 
political  entity,  capable  of  acting  as  a  political  person,  and 
yet  subordinate  to  a  superior,  it  can  rebel  as  well  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  does  rebel  when  it  refuses  to  obey,  and  tAkes 
up  arms  against  the  legitimate  authority  of  that  superior, 
llie  rebellion  of  a  State  carries  away  all  the  rights,  even  of 
loyal  persons,  depending  on  their  being  citizens  of  a  partic- 
ular State.  Such  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
indeed,  but  they  are  no  longer  citizens  of  a  particular  State, 
and  necessarily  fall  into  the  condition  of  persons  squatting 
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on  Federal  territory,  for  which  no  State  or  Territorial  ^v- 
emment  has  as  yet  been  organized  and  put  into  operation. 
They  have  for  the  present  no  political  ri^ts  whatever,  and 
consequently  no  right  of  representation  in  Congress.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  loyal  population  even  of  all  the  seceded 
States.  Virginia  had  seceded,  and  by  her  act,  her  whole 
population  were  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
V  irginia,  for  by  that  act,  the  people  of  Virginia  ceased  to 
exist. 

That  a  State  by  rebellion,  in  case  it  can  rebel,  loses  its 
status  in  the  Union,  and  therefore  all  its  rights  as  a  Federal 
State,  we  presume  will  not  be  questioned.  That  a  State 
under  our  political  system  can  rebel,  we  think  is  undeniar 
ble.  The  generic  character  of  our  system  is  that  of  a  Fed- 
eral Kepublic.  We  are  a  nation,  one  nation,  and  therefore 
have  one  national  sovereignty,  but  the  government  is  not  a 
centralized  or  consolidated  government.  The  government 
is  formed  by  the  Union,  not  league,  of  several  individual 
or  particular  States,  or  civil  and  political  communities,  and 
in  relation  to  one  another  separate  and  independent  states. 
These  States  have  each  in  its  own  sphere  certain  rights, 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  National  government,  or 
held  as  grants  or  concessions  from  it.  In  other  words,  all 
rights  and  power  in  the  Republic,  though  held  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  National  govern- 
ment, do  not  emanate  from  it,  and  are  not  held  subject  to  its 
pleasure.  The  National  government  recognizes  and  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  the  States,  but  does  not  create,  and  can- 
not abrogate  them.  The  matter  is  best  explained  by  re- 
garding the  several  States  as  holding  before  the  Federal 

fovemment  a  relation  analogous  to  that  held  by  individuals 
efore  civil  society.  Civil  society  derives  its  powers,  me- 
diante  the  people  as  individuals,  fvom  God,  and  hence  its 
legitimacy.  But  the  individual  after  the  creation  of  civil 
society,  as  before  its  creation,  has  certain  rights,  called  the 
rights  of  man,  which  he  holds  by  a  law  antecedent  to  civil 
societv,  which  it  does  not  create,  cannot  revoke,  and  is 
bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  sacred  and  inviolable, 
among  which,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  are  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." These  rights  I  hold  by  the  patent  of  my  Creator,  by 
the  charter  of  my  manhood.  They  are  inalienable,  and,  so 
long  as  I  do  not  forfeit  them,  the  civil  society  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  bound  to  protect  me  in  their  peaceable 
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enjoyment.  I  may  hold  them  up  before  the  State,  and  say, 
"These  are  mine:  touch  them  not."  But  I  may  forfeit 
them  by  my  misdeeds.  I  forfeit  my  riffht  to  life  by  mur- 
dering my  fellowman,  and  society  may*  nanff  me.  I  forfeit 
my  right  to  liberty  by  abusing  it,  ana  rendering  it  incom- 
patible with  the  e^ufu  liberty  of  others.  I  forfeit  my  right 
to  pursue  my  happmess,  when  I  insist  on  pursuing  it  in  a  way 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  others,  or  in  a  manner  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  or  peace  of  society. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  several  States  befop  the 
Federal  government.   The  Federal  government  derives  its 

})owers  from  God,  through  the  people  as  States,  and  there- 
ore  holds  them  legitimately.  Each  State  has  certain  rights, 
which  it  holds  by  a  law  anterior  to  the  Union,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it.  ]5ut  the  state  may  forfeit  its  rights,  and 
even  its  existence  as  a  State,  because  though  a  State,  and  in 
its  subordinate  sphere  a  complete  State,  it  is  not  a  sovereign 
but  a  subordinate  State.  It  ia  subordinate,  because  the 
United  States  are  made  by  the  Constitution  the  supreme 
government.  Article  VI.  of  the  Constitution  says :  "  This 
Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  oe  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. ;  and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." No  language  can  more  clearly  assert  the  constitu- 
tional supremacy  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the 
subordinate  character  of  each  particular  State.  By  making 
the  United  States  the  supreme  government,  and  their  Con- 
stitution and  constitutional  acts  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  the  American  people  are  made  one  civil  and  political 
people  or  community — ^not  an  aggregation  of  peoples — ^a 
sovereign  nation  whose  sovereignty  excludes  all  others,  for 
sovereignty  is  and  must  be  one  and  indivisible.  But  the 
powers  of  Government  are,  under  our  system,  not  concen- 
trated in  the  same  hands,  but  are  divided  and  distributed 
among  an  indefinite  number  of  autonomous  though  subor- 
dinate civil  and  political  communities.  These  communities, 
so  long  as  they  keep  within  their  sphere,  are  independent  df 
tlie  Federal  Government,  and  may  resist  its  invasion  of  their 
reserved  or  antecedent  rights,  as  an  individual,  so  long  as 
he  abuses  none  of  his  rights,  may  resist  any  encroacliment 
on  them  by  civil  society.    So  far  we  assert  States'  Eights 
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as  an  essential  element  in  our  political  system,  and  as  an 
element  we  can  never  consent  to  see  eliminated.  It  is  the 
grandest  and  noblest  feature  in  our  institutions.  This  has 
always  been  really  our  doctrine  on  the  subject ;  and  if  in 
some  of  our  writings  we  have  at  times  seemed  to  go  farther, 
we  have  seemed  to  go  farther  than  we  really  intended.  We 
had  accepted  in  early  life,  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  of  States' 
Rights,  but  we  never  understood  this  theory  to  mean  the 
right  of  a  State  to  secede,  or  that  State  sovereignty  denied 
the  constitutional  supremacy  of  the  Federal  government 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  nullifier,  but  when  we  knew  him  he  was 
not  a  secessionist.  "You  cannot,"  said  he  to  us,  in  1841, 
when  authorizing  us  to  speak  officially  for  him, — "  you  can- 
not coerce  a  State,  because  you  can  never  get  power  enough 
to  do  it.  So  many  other  States  will  make  common  cause 
with  the  State  it  is  proposed  to  coerce,  that  the  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  desist  from  its  attempt,  and  withdraw 
the  acts  that  have  given  oflfence,  and  which  the  State  has 
nullified."  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  deny,  as  he  explained  him- 
self to  us,  the  rights  but  simply  the  ability^  of  the  Federal 
government  to  coerce  a  State.  The  moment  it  should  attempt 
to  coerce  the  nullifying  State,  other  States  would  intervene, 
arrest  its  action,  and  compel  it  to  accept  a  compromise,  as 
in  1832.  State  sovereignty,  in  any  otner  sense  than  that 
the  State  derives  none  of  its  rights  from  the  Union,  and 
that  all  the  States  are  independent  States  in  their  internal 
relations  to  one  another,  was  always,  in  our  judgment,  a 

Eolitical  heresy  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  this  political 
eresy  that  has  justified,  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern  peo- 

Sle,  the  fearful  schism  they  have  attempted,  and  which  the 
ederal  authorities  are  now  laboring  to  suppress. 
Conceding  that  a  State  has  autonomy,  but  denying  its 
sovereignty,  we  can  consistently  maintain  that  a  State,  as 
well  as  an  individual,  may  rebel.  Any  person,  natural  or 
artificial,  that  owes  allegiance  to  a  superior,  is  capable  of 
rebellion — ^because  capable  of  resisting  and  warring  against 
the  legitimate  authority  of  that  superior.  The  States  have 
a  superior,  since  the  constitutional  acts  of  the  United  States 
are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  override  their  acts. 
That  government,  whose  acts  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  is  unouestionably  the  supreme  government  of  the  land ; 
and  if  the  Federal  government  is  supreme  the  States  can  be 
only  subordinate.  K  subordinate  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, they  owe  it  allegiance,  and  are  bound  to  obey  it  in 
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the  constitutional  exercise  of  its  authority.  They  being 
autonomous,  capable  of  self-action,  are  capable  of  resisting 
that  authority,  refusing  it  obedience  and  taking  m)  arms 
against  it,  and  therefore  are  capable  of  rebellion.  To  say  a 
State  can  do  none  of  these  things  because  thev  are  illegal, 
is  to  overlook  the  reason  of  their  illegality  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  maintain,  on  the  other,  that  an  act  done  illegally  is  not 
done  at  all.  Any  ac\;  done  by  the  political  people  called  a 
State,  acting  through  their  State  organization,  and  by  its 
authority,  is  an  act  of  the  State  in  the  full  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  The  secession  ordinances  were  passed  not  b^ 
the  people  as  population,  by  the  people  outside  of  their 
state  organization,  and  irrespective  of  State  authority,  but  by 
the  people  as  the  State,  acting  through  the  State  organiza- 
tion, and  according  to  the  forms  of  State  law.  They  were 
passed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  and  have  been 
recognized,  acted  on,  and  enforced  by  all  the  authorities  of 
the  State,  leffislative,  judicial,  executive,  and  militarv.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  State  these  Ordinances,  and  the  acts  follow- 
ing them,  are  not  illegal,  but  legal  and  valid.  The  individ- 
ujus  in  arms  against  the  Federal  ffovemment  are  not  reb- 
els to  their  respective  States.  So  mr  as  State  acts  can  go, 
they  are,  in  relation  to  their  &mi  States,  loval  and  patriotic 
citizens,  and  simply  fighting  at  the  command  of  authority  for 
their  country,  not  against  it. 

The  illegality  is  not  illegality  in  relation  to  State  author- 
ity, but  to  Federal  authority.  The  acts  justify  the  citizen 
in  the  State  court,  and  would,  in  that  court,  be  a  valid  plea ; 
but  they  do  not  justify  the  citizen,  nor  can  he  plead  tnem, 
in  the  Federal  courts.  They  are  illegal  and  void,  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  acts  of  the  State,  but  because  they  are 
acts  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  acts  in  contravention  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
land/w^hich  is  superior  to  the  State  authority,  and  overrides 
it.  They  are  illegal,  and  bind  nobody,  because  they  are  in 
contravention  of  a  superior  authority,  not  in  but  out  of  the 
State,  and  to  which  the  State  is  bound  to  conform.  The 
citizen  is  not  bound  by  them,  because  the  allegiance  of  the 
citizen  is  due  to  the  superior  authority,  and  he  is  bound  to 
obedience  to  his  State  only  as  far  as  compatible  with  that 
allegiance.  The  allegiance  that  can  be  claimed  by  a  State 
is  a  subordinate  and  conditional  allegiance,  and  is  restricted 
by  the  higher  alle^ance  due  to  the  national  severely.  The 
vassal  swears  to  his  immediate  lord  to  be  his  true  liegeman, 
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saving  against  the  lord  paramount.  The  State  acts  illegally 
in  seceding,  but  the  law  it  violates  is  not  State  law  but  U  nit- 
ed  States  Taw ;  and  as  that  law  overrides  all  State  law,  her 
illegal  acts  can  bind  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  obe- 
dience, not  because  they  are  in  the  State  court  nan  avenues^ 
but  because  they  are  null  and  void  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Their  illegality,  therefore,  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  acts 
of  the  State,  or  her  legal  acts,  so  far  as  herself  is  concerned, 
but  a  proof  that  she  has  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  and 
therefore  destroyed  herself  as  a  Federal  State. 

Secession,  there  can  be  no  question,  is  rebellion,  for  it  is 
an  act  of  hostility  to  the  superior,  the  total  denial  of  the 
superior's  authority.  The  State,  then,  in  seceding,  loses  all 
its  rights  and  its  very  existence  as  a  civil  or  pobtical  com- 
munity. The  population  and  territory  remain  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  the  entity  called  the 
state  is  out  of  the  Union,  as  completely  so,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  in  it,  and  therefore  is  no  longer  a  state  at  all, 
for  a  state  without  territory  or  population' is  a  sheer  nullity. 
It  does  not,  as  it  imagines,  become  by  secession  a  separate 
and  independent  state,  because  its  act  being  ille^l,  null, 
and  void,  as  against  the  superior,  cannot  carry  either  the 
opulation  or  territory  essential  to  its  existence  with  it.  It 
oes  not  fall  back  on  the  people  in  their  original  and  pri- 
mary capacity,  because  the  people  in  that  capacity  are  sim- 
ply population,  and  the  people,  as  population,  so  long  as 
they  remain  on  territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  an  independent  people,  but  simply  a  part  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  obey  the  con- 
stitutional acts  of  the  Federal  government  as  "  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land."  Its  act  of  secession  is  simply  an  act  of 
self-destruction,  and  the  surcease  of  its  authority.  Its  Se- 
cession Ordinance  has  killed  it.  The  population  and  terri- 
tory belong  to  the  Union,  but  are  not  in  the  Union  as  a 
State,  consequently  have  no  right  of  representation  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and,  till  reorganized  into  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, no  political  or  even  civil  existence  whatever. 
That  Congress  may  reorganize  the  people  of  the  geo- 

fraphical  districts  vacated  by  the  decease  of  the  secemng 
tates  into  Territorial  governments,  and  then  authorize  the 
Territorial  people  to  assemble  in  conventions,  adopt  a  State 
constitution,  and  apply  for  admission  as  States  into  the  Union, 
we  readily  concede ;  but  we  deny  the  right  of  Congress  or 
of  the  Executive  to  recognize  them  as  States  till  they  have 
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been  so  organized  and  formally  admitted.  There  is  now  no 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  State  of  Tennessee  has  abdicated, 
and  the  word  is  now  only  a  geographical  expression.  The 
gentlemen  from  the  geographical  district  called  Tennessee, 
now  sitting  in  Congress,  are  most  estimable  gentlemen,  but 
they  represent  no  political  entity,  and  have,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  the  seats  they  occupy.  Tlie 
same,  must  be  said  of  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  from  West- 
em  Virginia.  Western^  Virginia  is  not  and  never  was  a 
Federal  State.  It  is  includ^  in  Virginia,  and  Virginia  as 
a  State  is  no  more.  The  loyal  people  remaining  in  the 
seceding  States  lost  their  Federal  rights  by  the  suicide  of 
those  States.  They  are  not  anywhere  States  or  successors 
of  the  defunct  States,  and  have  no  power  of  themselves  to 
organize  themselves  into  States,  with  the  right  of  represen- 
tation in  Congress. 

The  policy  we  oppose,  and  which  we  devoutly  pray  may 
never  be  adopted,  is  to  treat  the  loyal  men  foimd  in  a 
seceded  State  as  the  State  itself,  and  to  recognize  the  defunct 
constitution  as  still  in  force.  But  this  is  only  an  indirect 
way  of  imposing  a  constitution  on  a  State,  the  capital  error 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  with  regard  to  Kansas. 
These  people  are  not  the  State,  and  the  old  constitution  is 
not  in  force.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Executive  can 
revive  that  constitution,  nor  organize  these  people  into  a 
State.  Congress  can  o^nize  mem  into  a  Territory,  and 
pass  in  their  favor  an  "  Enabling  Act,"  as  it  is  called.  But 
the  act  of  organizing  them  into  a  State,  and  adopting  a 
State  constitution,  must  be  the  act  of  the  people  themselves, 
though  of  a  legally  recognized  and  defined  Territorial  peo- 
ple. These  Union  men,  or  the  population  on  the  territory 
of  any  of  the  lapsed  States,  are  not  such  people.  For  the 
Federal  Government  to  treat  them  as  such,  and  allow  them 
to  act  under  the  old  constitution,  and  elect  State  and  Fed- 
eral officers,  as  in  Western  Virginia,  would  strike  a  deadly 
blow  to  constitutional  government,  and  violate  in  a  most, 
flagrant  manner  our  Federal  system  and  the  rights  of  the 
loyal  States. 

The  States  that  have  remained  loyal,  and  that  now  con- 
stitute the  political  community  called  the  United  States, 
have  the  constitutional  right  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, without  the  intervention  of  gentlemen  who  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  seats  on  the  floo/  of  either  House  of 
Congress.   We  Know  to  a  moral  certainty  that,  if  the  Gov- 
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ernment  treats  as  a  State  the  population  of  each  district  it 
recovers  from  the  so-called  Confederacy,  and  concedes  them 
the  full  State  representation  in  Conffress,  the  status  quo  will 
be  restored,  slavery  be  re-established,  the  slave  interest  again 
be  dominant,  and  our  political  condition  after  the  war  be 
more  disgraceful  and  humiliating  than  it  was  even  before. 
In  every  one  of  the  seceded  States  there  are,  no  doubt,  ; 
Union  men,  and,  as  our  armies  advance,  they  will  become 
much  more  numerous.  Some  will  be  heartily  Union  men, 
a  much  larger  number  will  be  Union  men  because  Secession 
is  the  losing  and  the  Union  the  winning  side.  Nowhere 
are  these  men  the  State ;  nowhere  can  they  claim  to  be  the 
State,  or  by  any  State  law  hold  a  regular  election  for  either 
State  or  Federal  oflSces.  There  is  no  possible  way  for  them 
to  perform  any  legal  or  constitutional  State  act  All  their 
acts  must  lack  authority,  and  in  their  principle  and  essence 
be  illegal  and  revolutionary.  To  allow  them  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Conffress,  is  therefore  an  outrage  upon  the 
loyal  States,  whi(m  deprives  them  of  their  constitutional  \ 
rights,  for  these  representatives,  though  representing  popu- 
lation, would  be  the  representatives  of  no  State.  It  would 
destroy  constitutionalism  by  placing  the  unorganized  and 
nnconstituted  population  of  a  geographical  division  of 
territory  on  the  same  footing  with  a  legally  organized  and 
constituted  State.  It  is  States  according  to  population,  not 
population  simply  that  is  represented  in  the  tower  House 
of  Congress,  and  States  alone  that  are  represented  in  the 
Upper  House  or  Senate.  Let  those  who  are  ready  to  adopt 
this  policy,  and  who  profess  to  be  the  special  friends  of  the 
Constitution  ponder  tnis  well. 

These  people  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas, 
that  it  is  proposed,  under  these  names,  to  treat  as  States,  j 
even  if  loyal,  are  not  and  never  were  States.  They  are  in 
all  the  States  named,  we  presume,  only  a  minority,  though 
that  is  not  fatal,  for  it  is  only  the  loyal  majority  oi  a  legaflj 
constituted  people  that  is  of  moment.  Is  ow,  to  allow  this 
population  to  be  represented  in  Congress  is  an  outrage  on 
the  Federal  principle  of  our  government.  We  then  make 
population  alone,  not  States,  the  people  represented,  and 
thus  in  principle  convert  our  Republic  from  a  Federal  to  a 
Centralized  Republic,  and  sanction  the  wildest  and  most  ir- 
regular democracy  ever  broached  by  the  most  rabid  Jacobin 
or  Radical.  We  should  not  in  this  way  preserve  our  Fed- 
eral system,  our  Federal  constitution,  but  should  revolu- 
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tionize  and  destroy  it.  We  should  put  an  end  to  the  Ee- 
public  of  Washinffton  and  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
and  attempt  the  dangerous  experiment  of  a  pure,  central- 
ized democracy.  We  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion. We  love  our  country  with  all  her  faults,  for  she  is 
cur  country ;  but  we  love  her  institutions,  because  we  have 
studied  them,  and  believe  them  the  wisest  and  best  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  It  is  our  political  civil  constitution, 
not  our  learning,  our  science,  our  polish,  or  our  personal 
morals,  that  places  us  in  the  front  rank  of  the  grand  army 
of  civilization.  To  destroy  the  Federal  element  in  these 
institutions  would  ruin  them,  and  ruin  the  country  no  less 
tiian  Secession  itself,  for  all  centralism  is  absolutism,  wheth- 
er democratic  or  monarchical  centralism.  We  should  err  on 
the  one  hand,  were  we  to  adopt  it,  as  much  as  the  Confed- 
erates do  on  the  other. 

Receive  back,  without  territorial  discipline,  the  seceded 
States  the  moment  they  cease  fighting,  because  fighting 
has  become  a  losing  game,  and  you  simply  pay  a  premium 
for  rebellion,  and  make  treason  more  prontable  than  loyalty. 
The  Border  State  representation,  aided  by  Democratic  pro- 
slavery  representatives,  and  a  few  renegade  Administration 
members,  even  now  all  but  control  Congress,  and  make  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  pass  anj  comprehensive  measure 
punishing  Rebels,  or  for  mdemnifying  loyal  men,  by  con- 
fiscating Rebel  property.  The  slave  interest  is  nearly  as 
dominant  in  Congress  now  as  it  was  before  the  secession  of 
Toombs  and  Davis,  Slidell  and  Mason,  Wigfall  and  Hun- 
ter. It  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards.  Ko  damage 
must  be  done  it,  whatever  becomes  of  loyalty.  It  thwarts 
the  patriotic  action  of  Congress,  and  has  from  the  outset 
paralyzed  the  arm  of  the  Executive,  only  just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  emancipated.  For  a  long  time  every  military 
precaution  was  neglected  lest  the  Border  States  should  be 
irritated  and  secede ;  and  the  finest  months  in  the  season 
for  military  operations  were  suffered  to  wear  away  without 
any  thing  being  done,  and  the  wisest  strategic  movements 
were  sternly  forbidden  to  be  made,  and  the  most  important 
strategic  points  were  left  to  the  enemy,  lest  the  Union  men 


now  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  one  after 
another  of  all  the  seceded  States  return  to  the  Union,  and 
send  their  delegations  to  Congress,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
the  injustice  that  will  be  done  to  loyalty. 
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K  one  thing  more  than  another  should  be  msisted  on,  it 
is  that  the  expenses  of  putting  down  the  Rebellion  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  property  of  the  Rebels,  of  Rebel  States 
and  Rebel  indiWduals.  This  is  alike  the  dictate  of  justice 
and  sound  policy.  But  even  as  Congress  is  now  constituted 
this  could  nardly  be  effected.  Let  all  the  seceded  States 
come  back,  and  the  United  States  would  soon  find  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  debt,  in  addition  to  the  damages 
done  to  the  property  of  so-called  loyal  men,  by  either  army. 
Federal  or  Confederate,  the  Federal  treasury  would  be 
drawn  upon  to  paj  the  scrip  of  the  Confederacy,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  Rebels  in  their 
war  against  the  Union.  Some  Northern  "  doughface" — say 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
could  be  found  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  that  effect ;  it  would 
be  supported  by  all  the  Union  men  of  the  Border  States 
from  interest  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  their  neigh- 
bors, late  rebels  to  the  Government,  by  the  whole  Southern 
delegation,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  a  fair  share  of 
Northern  men  who  would  be  anxious  to  prove  that  the  era 
of  good  feeling  had  returned,  and  that  they  entertained  no 
grudge  against  their  Southern  brethren,  and  the  Bill  would 
be  passed,  if  necessary,  even  over  the  Presidential  Veto. 
As  sure  as  the  armies  of  the  Union  continue  to  be  victo- 
rious, and  the  seceded  States  are  suffered  to  return  to  the 
Union  the  moment  they  lay  down  their  arms,  this  is  what 
will  be  done.  It  will  be  the  Rebels,  not  the  Loyalists,  to 
whom  will  inure  the  victory.  Slavery  will  ajgain  be  in 
power,  and  the  Cotton  Lords  will  dominate  as  oi  old  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  the  Executive  chair,  and  the  Depart- 
ments, threatening  anew,  if  we  of  the  Free  States  show 
any  disposition  to  assert  our  own  rights,  to  secede,  to  con- 
vulse the  nation  again  with  civil  war,  to  murder  again  our 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  till  they  break  our 
spirit,  and  we  become  as  tame  and  docile  as  tneir  own  ne- 
groes. Is  this  the  premium  to  be  paid  for  treason  ?  And 
this  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  loyalty  ? 

We  trust  in  God  that  the  Federal  government  will  never 
adopt,  or,  rather,  that  it  will  not  persist  in  so  insane  and 
suicidal  a  policy.  We  trust  that  it  will  abandon  the 
Trpdrov  noevdov  with  which  it  started,  and  will  under- 
stand that  a  State  may  secede,  that  State  secession  is 
State  suicide,  and  that  the  Slaveholding  States,  bj^  seceding, 
have  lapsed  as  States,  and  that  even  loyal  men  inhabiting 
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the  geographical  territories  once  under  their  juriBdiction 
have  lost  oy  the  lapse  of  their  respective  States,  all  right 
of  Federal  representation ;  while  it  itself  is  absolved  from 
all  obligation  to  protect  or  to  recognize  any  of  their  muni- 
cipal rights  derived  from  State  legislation,  or  State  author- 
ity alone.  By  the  secession  of  Uie  rebellious  States,  and 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  slaveholders 
throughout  tlie  non-seceding  Slaveliolding  States,  slavery  is 
legally  well-nigh  extinguished.  We  eaniestly  beseech  the 
Government,  whatever  it  may  do  in  regard  to  slavery  sin 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  it  will  never 
recognize  its  existence  anywhere  else,  and  resist  d  oui/rance 
the  return  of  the  slave  interest  to  power.  As  sure  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  nation,  that  interest  will  rule  it,  for  it  must  rule 
or  die.  We  plead  not  now  for  the  black  alone,  but  for  the 
white  also ;  not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  especially 
against  reducing  again  to  slavery  the  recently  emancipated 
free  men  of  the  North.  Nowhere  on  territory  under  the 
usurped  rule  of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  has  black  slav- 
ery to-day  any  legal  existence.  We  say  to  the  negroes  of 
all  the  seceding  States,  you  are  free.  No  law  or  usage  now 
in  force  binds  you  to  service.  The  rebellion  of  yom*  mas- 
ters has  restored  you  to  the  ownership  of  yourselves.  Your 
wives  and  children  are  your  own.  Let  the  Federal  govern- 
ment refuse  to  suffer  you  to  be  remanded  to  slavery,  and 
you  will  be  free,  and  the  poor  white  men  of  the  North  will 
also  be  free. 

The  two  most  important  measures  ever  introduced  into 
the  American  Congress  are,  first,  tlie  Resolutions  of  Mr. 
Sumner  in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  a  State  by  rebellion 
commits  suicide,  and,  second.  General  Ashley's  bill  in 
the  House,  from  the  Territorial  Committee,  providing  for 
the  Government  of  the  Rebellious  States  as  Territories. 
We  fear  the  Democratic  and  Border  State  influence, 
aided  by  a  certain  number  of  "  doughfaced"  Kepublicans, 
may  be  too  strong  for  their  friends,  and  defeat  the  whole 
utilitv  of  the  war,  by  forcing  the  acceptance  of  some  base, 
timid,  and  disgraceful  compromise;  but  they  are  wise 
and  noble  measures,  almost  the  only  measures  introduced 
into  the  present  Congress  that  belong  to  high  and  compre- 
hensive statesmanship.  Let  those  measures  be  adopted, 
and  our  government  will  rise  from  its  degradation,  will 
reassume  its  majestic  port  and  step,  and  command  anew 
the  admiration  of  the  world.   Their  adoption  would  save 
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constitutional  government,  and  give  new  guaranties  of 
man's  capacity  for  freedom.  But  whether  these  measures 
be  adopted  or  not,  Mr.  Sumner's  Resolutions  will  serve  as 
a  platform  on  which  will  take  their  stand  all  in  the  country- 
worthy  of  consideration  for  their  political  sagacity,  their 
wise  statesmanship,  their  disinterestedness,  and  their  nobil- 
ity of  sentiment. 

Never  have  we  trembled  more  for  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
public than  we  do  at  this  moment  when  the  shouts  of 
victory  are  ringing  in  our  ears.  Yet  we  do  not  despair.  If 
the  present  Congress  fails  in  its  duty,  we  shall  regret  it.  If 
it  receives  back  revolted  States,  and  restores  them  to  their 
former  stattts^  permitting  them  to  remand  the  persons  now 
legally  free  to  tneir  former  servitude,  we  shall  blush  for  our 
country,  and  hold  that  she  knows  not  how  to  avail  herself  of 
this,  her  hour  of  visitation  ;  but  we  shall  not  cease  to  labor 
for  liberty,  or  to  hope  for  its  final  triumph.  "We  shall,  if 
slavery  be  re-established  in  the  territory  of  Rebeldom,  hold 
the  Federal  government  and  the  whole  nation  responsible 
for  it,  and  therefore  treat  slavery  as  a  matter  that  comes 
legitimately  within  the  sphere  of  the  political  action  of  the 
citizens  of  non-Slaveholaing  States.  It  will  then  be  our 
business  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  we  lived  in  South  Caro- 
lina or  Tennessee.  We  shall  then  have  the  right  to  agitate 
the  slave  question  politically,  for  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
we  oppose  makes  slavery,  if  it  exists  anywhere  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  seceded  States,  henceforth  a  national  and  tiot 
a  mere  State  question.  The  Glovemraent  and  people  may 
be  sure,  if  the  policy  we  have  opi^sed  prevails,  they  will 
find  it  necessary,  though  in  a  different  way,  to  reckon  with 
the  friends  of  freedom  as  well  as  with  the  friends  of  slavery. 

If  the  view  of  State  suicide  we  have  taken  be  acceptea, 
and  the  Territorial  Government  Bill  before  Congress  adopt- 
ed, the  slave  interest  will  be  crushed  in  all  except  tne 
Border  States,  now  nominally  in  the  Union.  The  slavery 
question  when  confined  to  these  Border  States,  will  not 
amount  to  much.  The  slaves  of  Rebels  may  be  liberated 
under  a  confiscation  act,  and  the  few  owned  by  loyal  mas- 
ters may  be  liberated  under  the  war  power,  and  their  own- 
ers indemnified,  or  they  may  be  purchased  and  set  free,  or, 
in  fine,  left  as  they  are.  In  these  States  slavery  will  not 
lonff  remain,  after  it  is  abolished  farther  south,  and  the 
market  for  their  surplus  stock  of  slaves  is  cut  off.  Confin- 
ed to  these  States  and  forbidden  to  expand,  it  will  soon  die 
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out.  We  are  far  from  being  sancxiine  that  there  is  either 
statesmanship  enough,  or  love  of  liberty  enough,  left  in  the 
country,  to  adopt,  thoygh  evidently  leffal,  constitutional, 
and  just,  the  policy  we  recommend.  There  is  one  cause 
that  operates  powerfully  in  keeping  the  negro  in  bondage, 
the  horror  of  Africanizing  free  American  society.  This 
horror  is  the  greatest  obstacle  the  friends  of  freedom  have 
to  overcome.  Tlie  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Free  States 
are  anti-abolitionists,  not  because  they  approve  of  slavery,  but 
because  they  do  not  like  the  negro  for  an  associate,  a  neigh- 
bor, or  a  fellow-citizen.  They  believe  he  is  a  man,  wish 
him  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  man,  but  not  in  their  community. 
Not  a  few  of  these  believe  with  the  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  that 
if  the  two  races  are  to  live  on  the  same  territory,  it  is  best 
both  for  the  white  race  and  the  negro  race  that  the  negro 
should  be  retained  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Here  is  me 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adopting  Mr.  Sumner's  and 
General  Ashley's  policy.  If  the  slaves  were  of  the  white 
race,  that  policy  woula  be  speedily  adopted,  and  our  Re- 
public made  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  free  Republic. 

We  have  no  space  left  for  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
We  suppose  we  share  in  the  common  prejudice  against  the 
negro  race,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  our  free  American  so- 
ciety Africanized.  But  prejudice,  however  strong,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  overnde  justice.  We  are  not  now  plead- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  against  its  re-establish- 
ment In  all  the  seceding  States  the  slaves  are  freed,  and 
what  we  ask  is,  that  their  freedom  should  be  recognized. 
We  want  them  treated  as  freemen :  of  their  social  and  polit- 


think,  as  white  men  press  in  to  take  tlieir  place  as  laborers, 
they  would  gradually,  yet  effectually,  disappear  from  our 
Republic  by  emigration  to  Hayti,  or  other  black  communi- 
ties, where  they  can  be  free,  and  form  integral  portions  of 


colonization ;  we  would  compel  no  emigration,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  force  of  circumstances  would  lead  tliem  to  emi- 
grate, and  we  should  have  no  objection  to  the  Government 
taking  measures  to  facilitate  and  aid  their  emigration,  pro- 
viding their  emigration  is  voluntary  on  their  part,  like  the 
emigration  hither  of  Irish  and  Germans,  llowever  this 
may  be,  we  insist  that  no  prejudice  of  race  or  color  should 
induce  us  to  remand  to  slavery  those,  who  by  the  crimes 
of  tlieir  masters,  or  the  surcease  of  the  State  authorities 


ical  status  we  say  nothing.  If 
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making  them  slaves,  are  now 


freemen.    We  mast 


insist  on  this  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them,  as  a  duty  we  owe 
to  God,  and  cannot  neglect  with  in\punity,  and  as  the  only 
way  of  saving  the  country  from  the  domination  of  the  slave 
interest,  and  enabling  it  to  live,  flourish,  and  fulfil  its  civil- 
izing mission. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Upriain^of  a  Great  Pey^.  The  United 
Slates  in  1861.  To  \ohich  is  added  a  Word  of  Peace  on 
the  Difference  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
From  the  French  of  Count  Agknob  db  Gasparin.  By 
Mary  L.  Booth.  New  American  Edition,  from  the  Au- 
thor's Eevised  Edition.  New  York:  Scribner.  1862. 
12mo.  np.  298. 

2.  Our  Country  and  {he  Church.  By  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Scribner,  1861.    12mo.  pp.  93. 

Count  Gaspaein's  book  on  the  "  Uprising  of  a  Great 
People,"  is  a  remarkable  book  for  its  keen  foresight,  its 
broad  statesmanlike  views,  its  inspiring  eloquence,  and  its 
noble  sentiments.  Our  only  wish  while  reading  it  is,  that 
our  countrymen  were  less  unworthy  of  the  high  praise  the 
enlightened  French  nobleman  awards  them.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860  to  the  Presidency  was  indeed  a  great 
event,  less  indeed  on  account  of  the  man  elected  than  on 
account  of  the  cause  he  represented ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  foreigners,  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  slavery, 
should  have  regarded  it  with  interest,  and  greeted  it  with 
pleasure  and  hope.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  an 
act  of  courage,  and  not  undeserving  of  admiration. 

Yet  there  was  less  real  courage  in  the  actors  generally 
than  appeared  to  on-lookers  from  abroad,  for  comparatively 
few  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  believed  any  real 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  Southern  politicians 
threatened  loudly,  every  body  knew ;  but  not  many,  if  an^, 
in  the  Republican  party  believed  their  threats  were  m 
earnest,  or  were  any  thuig  more  than  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery usually  put  in  operation  before  elections.  The  Northern 
politicians  opposed  to  the  Bepublican  party  assured  us  that 
this  time  the  South  were  in  downright  earnest ;  and  that 
if  the  Hepublicans  should  dare  elect  their  candidate,  there 
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wonld  snrely  be  separation  or  civil  war,  or  perhaps  both  ;  but 
we  believed  it  only  an  ordinary  trick  of  politicians  to  serve 
their  own  personal  or  party  purposes,  and  we  could  hardly 
do  otherwise,  since  we  found  them  offering  no  word  of  re- 
buke to  their  Southern  allies,  and  not  one  manly  word  in 
defence  of  the  constitutional  freedom  of  election.  Hieir 
warnings  we  believed  selfish,  uncalled  for,  and  we  felt  that, 
when  addressed  to  Eepublicans,  they  were  addressed  to 
the  wrong  party.  The  teara  they  shed  over  the  dangers 
to  the  Union,  seemed  to  us  only  tears  shed  over  their 
own  probable  displacement  from  power ;  and  history  will 
forever  throw  on  tne  Union-loving  and  Union-saving  Dem- 
ocrats and  their  allies,  who  would  save  the  Union  by  sur- 
rendering it,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  slavery,  the  guilt  of 
the  rebellion,  which  their  depravity  and  want  of  manhood,  of 
true  and  enlightened  patriotism,  encouraged  and  well-nigh 
rendered  successful.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  they  whose  votes 
elected  Mr.  Lincoln,  did  not  generally  believe  either  separa- 
tion or  civil  war  would  follow  his  election.  Tliey  believed 
the  Democratic  party.  South  as  well  as  North,  would  ac- 
quiesce in  the  election,  when  it  was  over  and  tlie  new  Ad- 
ministration fairly  inaugurated.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  all  past  experience,  and  they  had  no  special  reason  to 
believe  tne  present  election  would  prove  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

Ifow  many  of  them  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  if 
they  had  believed  any  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to 
put  the  threats  loudly  vociferated  by  politicians  into  execu- 
tion, or  if  they  had  clearly  foreseen  the  course  since  taken, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  It  can  never  be  known,  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  known.  The 
architect  sometimes  builds  better  than  he  knows.  But  this 
is  certain,  that  many  prominent  Kepublicans,  when  they  saw 
the  wolf  had  really  come,  that  Southern  threats  were  not 
mere  bullying,  but  did  mean  something,  showed  the  white 
feather,  and  were  prepared  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by 
new  and  larger  concessions  to  slavery,  and  to  purchase 
peace  at  the  expense  of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tory they  had  just  won  after  a  hard-fought  battle.  The 
Kepublican  party  were  saved  from  a  disgraceful  compromise, 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  by  their  own  virtue,  as  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Southern  politicians,  who,  disgusted  with  their 
Democratic  allies  of  the  Free  States,  and  resolved  on  sepa- 
ration and  reconstruction,  or,  if  you  will,  on  separation 
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alone,  would  listen  to  no  compromise,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  come  back  into  the  Union,  even  if  left  at 
liberty  to  prescribe  their  own  terms.  Their  madness,  rather 
than  our  virtue,  saved  us  at  the  critical  moment,  and  left  us 
no  alternative,  but  to  consent  peaceably  to  separation,  or 
to  fight  for  the  Union,  and  crusn  out  secession  by  force  of 
arms.  The  merit  of  the  Republicans  is  that  they  had  the 
virtue,  the  manliness,  the  patriotism,  to  choose  the  latt^ 
alternative. 

We  ourselves  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  because  we  felt  that 
it  had  become  necessary  for  tlie  country  to  commence  the 
work  of  breaking  and  annihilating  the  political  power  of 
slavery,  wliich  had  almost  from  the  origm  of  the  Govern- 
ment "dominated  in  the  Administration.  The  domination 
of  the  slave  interest  was  corrupting  our  politics  both  North 
and  South,  was  blackening  our  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  undermining  the  public  and  private 
morals  of  the  people.  We  did  not  believe  secession  or  civil 
war,  though  threatened,  would  follow,  and,  even  if  we  had  so 
believed,  should  still  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  all  the  same. 
We  should  only  have  felt  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  to 
do  so.  We  stated  in  some  remarks  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
urging  them  to  support  the  Republican  party,  that  we 
wished  the  power  oi  the  slave  interest  broken,  and  that,  if 
civil  war  should  follow,  we  would  welcome  and  meet  it  as 
the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  should  meet  it 
We  wished  the  question,  which  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
come  up,  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  in  our  day,  so  that  we 
might,  when  called  to  our  own  final  account,  know  whether 
we  left  our  children  a  heritage  of  freedom  or  not.  There  are, 
we  said,  greater  evils  for  a  nation  than  civil  war.  The  loss 
of  liberty  is  greater,  the  loss  of  public  and  private  virtue  is 
greater,  and  greater  bv  far  is  the  loss  of  that  patriotism  that 
counts  it  sweet  to  (fie  for  one's  country,  or  that  heroism 
which  dares  do  or  suffer  any  thing  and  every  thing  in  defence 
of  the  just  and  noble  cause.  We  did  not  believe  the  South 
would  secede,  openly  rebel,  but,  if  they  did,  if  they  chose  to 
fight,  we  were  for  meeting  them,  and  giving  them  fight  for 
fight  to  their  hearts'  content.  Whether  me  majority  of 
Republicans  at  that  time  could  have  said  as  much,  may  be 
doubted,  but  their  purposes  and  ours  were  the  same,  and 
they  have  for  the  most  part  shown  no  deficiency  of  pluck 
when  they  found  themselves  forced  to  meet  the  stem  realities 
of  war. 
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We  confess,  however,  that  in  voting  with  the  Republican 
party,  we  were  not  moved  by  any  special  regard  for  the 
negroes  held  in  bondage.  We  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
opposed  to  slavery,  and  wished  there  were  no  slaves  and  no 
n^oes  in  the  country.  The  system  was  bad,  detestable, 
abominable,  but  we  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  were  not 
responsible  for  it.  It  was  a  local  matter,  and  its  disposition 
a  matter  for  the  States  that  authorized  it,  with  wnich  we 
had  no  civil  or  political  right  to  interfere.  Our  motive  was 
not  to  abolish  slavery  where  it  had  a  legal,  or  jwa^legal 
existence,  but  to  restrain  and  finally  abolish  the  political 
power  of  the  slave  interest,  by  sternly  forbidding  it-^  expan- 
sion into  new  territory,  and  the  admission  of  any  additional 
Slave  States  into  the  Union.  We  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery,  not  on  abolition  principles,  not  for  the  sake  of 
slavery  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  emancipating  and  purify- 
ing American  politics,  because  we  found  tne  interest  created 
by  slavery  stronger  in  Federal  politics  than  any  other  one 
interest  in  the  country,  and  able  by  its  combinations  and 
alliances  to  carry  our  Presidential  elections,  and  to  shape 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  a  sense  necessarily 
antagonistical  to  the  general  interests  of  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  found  it 
dominant,  and  laboring,  not  without  success,  to  render  its 
domination  complete  and  perpetual.  It  had  the  feeble  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Buchanan  on  its  side ;  it  had  got  an 
opinion  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  its  favor ;  it  had  fifteen 
States  out  of  thirty-three,  the  majority  of  voters  in  three 
or  four,  and  large  minorities  in  all  of  the  other  States, 
pledged  to  its  support,  and  we  felt  bound  to  do  all  we  could 
constitutionally  to  overthrow  it.  It  was  not  liberty  for  the 
black  race  so  much  as  for  the  white  race,  that  we  wished  to 
secure.  It  was  not  the  abolition  of  negro-slavery,  but  the 
redemption  and  preservation  of  the  glorious  Republic  in- 
herited from  our  fathers,  that  moved  us.  We  did  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  had  a  recognized 
legal  existence,  and  were  prepared  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  so-called  "Compromises  ot  the  Constitution,"  and  to 
pay  the  slaveholders  their  pound  of  flesh  cut  from  the  region 
nearest  the  heart.  It  was  only  the  j)oliti€al  power  of  slavery 
we  sought  to  eliminate.  So  was  it  with  us  personally,  and 
so,  we  presume,  was  it  with  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
voted  in  1860  for  the  Republican  candidates.  Tlie  Repub- 
lican party  were  denounced  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the 
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South  by  the  Bell  and  Everett  men,  and  by  both  win^  of 
the  Democratic  party  as  an  abolition  party ;  but  an  aboli- 
tion party  they  were  not,  and  had  no  thought  of  becoming. 

But  there  is  a  logic  in  events,  and  men  who  adopt  the 
principles  of  a  movement  are  carried  farther  than  they  fore- 
see or  are  prepared  for  in  the  outset.  All  great  movements 
have  their  law,  and  must  and  will  on  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion.  The  developments  and  events  since  the  Presi- 
dential election,  have  carried  us  far  beyond  the  point  we  had 
then  reached,  and  have  made  evident,  what  should  have 
been  evident  to  us  from  the  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
annihilate  the  political  power  of  the  slave  interest,  without 
annihilating  that  interest  itself,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
annihilate  that  interest  without  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  their  recognition  as  free  population.  We 
have  seen  three  or  four  Slave  States  nominally  in  the  Union, 
and  having,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  small  number  of 
slaves,  for  over  a  year  embarrassing  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, preventing  much  necessary  legislation,"  paralyzing 
the  Admmistration,  impeding  its  military  operations,  and 
rendering  useless  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  For  six  weeks 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  present  Administration,  the 
military  defences  of  the  country  were  neglected,  forts  and 
arsenals,  the  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  navy  yard  and 
naval  armaments  at  Gosport  were  left  unprotected,  lest  the 
Border  States  should  be  irritated  and  sec^e,  and  there  was 
even  thought  of  abandoning  on  one  and  the  same  day  Sum- 
ter, Pickens,  and  all  the  posts  still  held  by  the  Union  in  the 
seceded  States.  Even  alter  the  war  had  commenced,  and 
we  had  a  powerful  army  in  the  field,  it  was  pretended  that 
its  principal  object  was  to  defend  the  National  Capital, 
while  all  thought  of  subjugating  the  rebellious  States  was 
officially  disclaimed.  Even  Congress,  at  its  extra  session, 
passed  almost  unanimously,  at  least  without  serious  debate, 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  war  having  been  forced  upon 
the  United  States  by  the  rebels  in  the  seceding  States,  would 
be  prosecuted  solely  to  the  end  of  putting  down  the  rebellion, 
witnout  any  intention  of  interfering  with  the  property  or 
institutions  of  those  States.  All  this  was  done  through  the 
influence  of  the  slave  interest  in  the  non-seceding  slave 
States.  That  interest  is  hardly  less  controlling  in  Congress 
to-day  than  it  was  under  the  Administration  of  the  feeble 
Buchanan.  Maryland,  Delaware,  Western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  have  inherited  the  mantle  of  the  more 
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Southern  States,  and  Bucceeded  to  their  poweh  Even  now 
not  a  step  can  bo  taken  without  reckoning  with  the  slave 
interest. 

Tliis  fact  alone  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  no  way  of 
emancipating  the  Government  from  the  slave  power,  but 
by  treating  slavery  as  abolished,  but  by  destroying  the 
property  in  slaves,  and  never  suffering  a  slave  interest  again 
to  grow  up  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  we  can  now  do  without  any  violation  of  constitutional 
law,  or  breach  of  constitutional  duty,  for  the  secession  of 
the  slaveholders  has  given  the  Federal  Government  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  subject.  Slavery,  if  sufiered  to  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  Union  at  all,  will  compel  all  other  inter- 
ests to  succumb  to  it,  because  it  is  antagonistical  in  its  very 
essence  to  all  other  interests.  If  it  exists  in  the  Union  at 
all,  the  interest  it  creates  must  be  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  every  other  interest,  and  be  counted  as  legit- 
imate, and  as  sacred  as  the  interest  of  freedom.  If  allowed 
equality,  it  will  from  its  nature  claim  superiority,  and  dom- 
inate, because  equality  can  be  predicated  only  of  things 
homogeneous,  and  there  is  no  homogeneousness  between 
liberty  and  slavery.  The  equality  of  the  slave  interest  can 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  mean  only  the  right  of  slavery  to 
restrain  and  repress  freedom,  for  the  advance  of  freedom  is 
the  destruction  of  slavery.  We  can,  then,  secure  an  open 
field  for  freedom,  and  prevent  the  slave  interest  from  dom- 
inating, only  by  abolishing  it,  and  recognizing  the  slaves 
as  free.  The  Republic  to  subsist  and  flourish  must  either 
be  all  free  or  all  slave. 

In  the  slaveholding  States  themselves  the  slave-owners 
are  only  a  small  minority,  and  yet  this  minority  is  the  rul- 
ing class,  and  to  the  interests  of  slavery  the  interests  of  the 
non-slaveholdinff  whites  are  sacrificed.  The  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  non-slaveholding  whites  are  of  the  same 
race  as  ourselves — are,  by  nature,  as  hardy,  as  brave,  as 
energetic,  and  as  ingenious  as  we  are,  and  yet,  even  their 
material  prosperity,  notwithstanding  their  more  genial  clim- 
ate, and  their  richer  and  more  prodiictive  soil,  cannot  com- 
pare with  ours.  The  blight  of  slavery  is  on  them,  because 
all  their  interests  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
slaveholders.  They  have  comparatively  few  schools,  few 
private  or  public  libraries,  and  m  many  parts  of  the  South 
are  below  the  level  of  the  most  degraded  peasantry  of 
Europe.    We  sympathize  with  these  people,  who  are  fitted 
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by  nature,  and  by  their  favored  climate  and  soil  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  free  American  people.  Xot  a 
few  of  those  brave  Union  troops  who  fought  at  Belmont, 
and  conquered  at  Logan's  Cross  Roads,  at  Henry,  and  at 
Donelson,  were  eidier  from  this  class  or  their  descendants, 
and  are  only  a  sample  of  what  the  whole  would  be,  if  the 
eurse  of  slavery  Were  removed,  and  they  lived  in  a  land  of 
freedom.  Wliy  shall  these  seven  millions  of  free  whites,  of 
tlie  same  stock  with  ourselves,  and  by  nature  every  way  our 
equals,  be  sacrificed  to  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  which 
rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  prevents  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  their  innate  genius  and  greatness? 
They,  not  tlie  slaveholders,  are  the  real  people  of  the  South, 
and,  if  united  hand  and  heart  with  us  of  the  North,  would 
contribute  their  full  share  toward  making  the  American 
people  the  greatest  and  noblest  people  on  earth. 

Now,  to  emancipate  these  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  who,  as  a  population,  dislike  slavery  far 
more  than  do  the  population  of  tne  non-slaveholdinj^  States,  < 
to  emancipate  national  politics,  and  free  labor  both  Is  orth  and 
South,  and  to  make  the  North  and  the  South  really  one  people, 
one  in  their  system  of  labor,  one  in  their  institutions,  culture, 
and  affections,  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and  to 
induce — not  force — and  aid,  as  tast  and  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  freed  men  of  the  African  race  to  emigrate  to  some  tropi- 
cal region  congenial  to  their  constitution  and  temperament, 
where  they  may  form  a  great  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco- 
growing  and  e3cporting  people  by  themselves,  leaving  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Unitea  States  to  the  white  race.  This 
is  what  is  necessary,  and  the  assurance  of  the  Government 
that  it  will  adopt  and  carry  out  the  policy  of  emancipation 
and  settlement  of  the  blacks  in  a  congenial  climate,  beyond  I 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  would  make  tliese  seven 
millions,  or  seven  millions  and  a  half,  of  non-slaveholding 
whites  its  fast  friends,  and  friends  who  would  fi^ht  for  it 
with  a  heartiness  and  zeal  they  have  never  manifested  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  slaveholders,  for  it  is  not  slavery 
they  would  retain,  but  the  Africanization  of  free  American 
society  they  would  avert.  Tliey  hold  no  slaves ;  they  resist 
all  amalgamation  with  the  negro  race,  leaving  that  to  slave- 
owners and  overseers ;  they  believe  the  negro  a  man  with 
the  natural  rights  of  man ;  they  think  him  different  from 
themselves — do  not  regard  him  as  a  white  man ;  they  wish 
him  well ;  but  they  do  not  want  negroes  for  neighbors,  as- 
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Bociates,  fellow-citizcDS,  or  voters.  They  see  and  know  well, 
if  freed  and  remaining  as  laborers,  thev  will  do  so  only  as  a 
degraded  class,  and  so  long  as  a  conBiderable  portion  of  the 
labor  of  the  country  is  performed  by  a  socially  degraded 
class,  they  understand  perfectly  well  that  labor  will  never 
r  se  from  its  degradation,  and  it  be  held  honorable  to  labor. 
It  is  therefore  they  join  the  slaveholders  against  abolition  ; 
but  if  it  could  be  made  clear  to  them  that  free  American 
society  would  not  be  Africanized,  and  that  in  a  reasonable 
time  the  African  element  of  the  American  population  would 
be  eliminated,  there  would  be  no  more  resolute,  determined, 
and  invincible  abolitionists  in  the  country.  To  accomplish, 
then,  the  destruction  of  the  political  power  of  slavery,  and 
to  make  tlie  American  people  really  one  people,  complete 
emancipation  and  colonization  are  necessary. 

This  IS  the  conclusion  to  which  events,  our  own  reflections, 
and  the  suggestions  of  others  have  brought  us.  But  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  good  aimed  at,  is  in 
the  Free,  not  in  the  slave  states.  The  Abolitionists  are  op- 
posed to  the  colonization  feature  of  emancipation,  as  are  also 
the  political  economists,  and  most  of  our  old  Democratic  and 
pro-slavery  politicians.  The  Abolitionists  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  on  the  ground  that  slavery  is  unjust,  a  sin,  and 
no  people  has  the  right  to  tolerate  it.  The  slaves  must  be 
fre^  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  them,  and,  when  freed, 
they  are  freemen,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  colonize 
them  than  we  have  to  colonize  any  other  class  of  freemen. 
They  have  the  same  right  to  live  in  the  country  that  we 
who  propose  to  colonize  them  have.  Besides,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  colonize,  why  not  colonize  their  late  masters,  whom 
we  can  much  better  spare  ?  The  economists  add  that  we 
need  the  labor  of  the  blacks,  and  that  to  deport  four  mil- 
lions of  the  laboring  population,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  it,  would  derange  the  labor  market,  diminish 
production,  and  impoverish  the  country,  almost  to  a  ruinous 
extent.  To  the  economists  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  loss 
of  labor  would  be  great,  and  be  a  serious  blow  to  produc- 
tion, if  we  suppose  them  all  deported  at  once,  and  their 
places  unsupplied  from  other  sources.  But  the  process  of 
removal  must,  on  any  supposition,  spread  over  a  consider- 
able space  of  time ;  and  as  their  removal  leaves  a  vacuum, 
white  labor  will  rush  in  to  fill  it,  and  keep  up  the  equilib- 
rium between  demand  and  supply.  There  would  undoubt- 
edly be  for  a  time  some  derangement,  some  difficulty,  and 
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some  loss ;  but  here,  as  everywhere  else,  supply  would  soon 
follow  the  demand,  and  the  labor  market  of  the  world  is 
generally  ov^erstoeked  with  white  laborers. 

To  the  Abolitionists  it  may  be  replied  that  the  nuestion  is 
not  a  question  of  colonizing  the  freed  men  of  the  Airican  race 
for  the  interest  or  pleasure  of  their  late  masters.  We  make 
little  of  these  late  masters,  and  are  quite  willing,  if  thought 
best,  that  they  should  be  deported  to  Africa,  to  become,  if 
they  wish,  slave-drivers  for  their  friend  and  ally  the  king  of 
Dahomey.  We  demand  nothing  as  a  concession  to  their  in- 
terests and  feelings;  we  consult  only  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  rights,  feelings,  and  interests  of  the 
non-slaveholding  whites  in  the  Slave  States,  the  seven  mill- 
ions or  seven  millions  and  a  half,  the  real  Southern  people, 
who  own  no  slaves,  and  are  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as 
we  are.  We  think  it  would  be  better,  as  well  as  easier,  to 
colonize  four  millions  of  the  African  race,  than  to  colonize 
those  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  the  white  race. 

The  other  objection  of  the  Abolitionists  cannot  be  so 
lightly  dismissed.  It  professes  to  be  founded  in  justice,  and 
asserts  that  to  deport  the  slaves  after  their  freedom  would 
be  a  violation  of  their  liberty,  and  therefore  an  act  of  injus- 
tice. This  is  a  grave  objection,  and  should  be  gravely  con- 
sidered. If  the  Abolitionists  are  chargeable  with  having 
given  too  little  weight  to  political  interests,  or  political  ex- 
pediency, we  who  nave  opposed  them  are,  perhaps,  even 
more  chargeable  with  having  made  too  little  account  in  our 
political  calculations  of  Justice,  which  overrides,  and  should 
override,  all  other  considerations.  It  will  not  do  for  us, 
when  settling  up  the  past,  and  taking  a  fresh  start  for  the 
future,  to  neglect  the  strict  and  stern  demands  of  justice. 
We  cannot  hope  to  repair  one  sin  by  another,  or  an  act  of 
injustice  by  an  act  of  injustice.  This  is  certain.  Let  jus- 
tice stand  though  the  heavens  fall ;  for  justice  is  the  basis  of 
all  institutions  worth  preserving,  and  the  condition  of  all 
real  prosperity,  social  or  individual.  To  forget  justice  is  to 
forget  God  ;  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  (Jod  shall  perish, 
as  all  history  proves. 

We  grant  tliat  slavery  is  not  only  a  political  wrong,  not 
only  an  evil  to  the  free  whites,  but  an  injustice  to  the  slave 
himself,  and  must  bo  abolished  for  his  sake  alone.  We  are 
willing  on  this  point  to  sing  our  palinode,  and  frankly  con- 
fess that  we  have  never  given  to  this  feature  in  the  slave  ques- 
tion its  due  consideration.    Many  others  are  very  likely  in 
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of  others — we  mean  not  the  slaveholders — are  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  care  has  to  be  taken  that  no  injustice  be  done  to 
other  and  innocent  parties.  It  is  always  easier  to  do  a  wrong 
than  it  is  to  undo  it.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  undo  the 
wrong  to  the  slave  by  doing  a  wrong  to  the  free.  It  is  just 
to  abolish  slavery  against  the  will  of  their  pretended  owners, 
for  their  ownership  being  founded  in  iniustice  is  invalid, 
save  as  against  the  community  that  authorized  it ;  but  to 
force  upon  the  free  non-slaveholding  Southern  society  four 
millions  of  negroes,  to  take  their  place  in  that  society  a^inst 
its  will,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  or,  in  other  woras,  to 
Africanize  free  non-slaveholding  society  against  its  consent, 
is  not  an  act  of  justice,  but  may  be  an  act  of  injustice.  To 
do  it  strikes  at  the  freedom  of  that  society,  and  without  re- 
pairing the  injustice  done  to  the  slave ;  for  the  slaves,  liber- 
ated by  a  strolce  of  the  pen,  and  let  loose  in  such  a  society, 
with  which  they  could  not  amalgamate,  would  not  and 
could  not  be  really  free.  Tliey  cannot  be  free  and  equal 
members  of  a  society  that  instinctively  repels  them,  and  can 
remember  them  only  as  having  been  slaves.  Tliey  can,  in 
the  Southern  States,  with  here  and  there  an  individual 
exception,  be  only  slaves  or  pariahs,  and  to  leave  them 
pariahs  is  not  to  repair  the  injustice  of  slavery.  Even 
not  counting  for  the  moment  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  non-slaveholding  people  of  the  South  by  the  infusion  of 
four  millions  of  blacks  into  their  free  society  against  their 
will,  the  government  has  the  right  to  treat  the  negroes  here- 
tofore held  as  slaves,  and  would  be  bound  to  treat  them, 
as  wards  so  far  and  so  long  as  necessary  for  their  transition 
from  slavery  to  freedom  in  the  best  practicable  way  for 
their  own  interest. 

We  hold  the  slaves  in  all  the  seceded  States  have 
been  freed  from  their  former  owners,  whose  rebellion  has 
annulled  the  only  law  by  which  they  were  held  to  service. 
The  Federal  government  in  succeeding  to  the  defunct  States 
cannot  remand  the  slaves  to  their  former  condition,  cannot 
hold  them  to  service  to  the  United  States,  nor  sell  them  as 
vacated  or  confiscated  property.  It  cannot  treat  them  as 
property  at  all,  but  must  treat  them  as  persons,  though  per- 
sons under  its  authority,  and  for  whose  future  status  and 
welfare  it  is  bound  injustice  to  provide.  They  properly  be- 
come wards  of  the  United  States,  who  have  over  tliem  the 
authority,  and  owe  them  the  duty,  of  guardians.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  in  law  and  even  in  justice  as  under  age,  as 
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not  having  as  yet  attained  to  their  majority,  and,  if  the 
United  States  as  their  guardian  honestly  believe  that  their 
colonization  in  a  congenial  climate  and  productive  soil, 
where  thejr  may  form  a  civil  community  and  an  independ- 
ent sovereign  state  of  their  own  race,  they  have  the  right, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  colonize  them,  if  practicable. 

We  know  the  answer  of  the  Abolitionists.  Tliey  say, 
vou  must  immediately  and  at  once  recognize  the  slaves  as 
freemen ;  and,  when  you  have  so  recognized  them,  they  stand 
on  the  same  footing  of  equality  with  any  other  class  of  free- 
men. Being  freed,  to  colonize  or  deport  them  without 
their  choice  and  consent,  would  be  to  violate  the  very  free- 
dom you  have  recognized  as  theirs.  When  you  recognize 
them  as  freemen,  you  recognize  in  them  the  inalienable 
right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Tou 
deny  that  right,  when  you  deny  to  them  the  right  to  live, 
to  be  free,  and  to  pursue  their  happiness,  where  it  best 
pleases  them.  When  you  claim  the  right  to  deport  them, 
except  for  crime,  you  make  a  distinction  between  them  and 
white  men,  as  unjust  in  principle  as  slavery  itself.  The 
Abolitionists  demand  not  only  tne  freedom  of  the  slave  as 
a  man,  the  complete  and  unreserved  recognition  of  his 
manhood,  but  the  full  and  unreserved  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  the  negro  race  with  the  white  race.  They  de- 
mand freedom  for  the  slave  in  the  name  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  as  a  man  and  a  brother, 
and  therefore  demand  that  this  brotherhood  be  recognized, 
and  the  negro  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  white  race  in  one  and  the  same  civil  and  political 
community ;  and  therefore  they  hold  that  the  forced  col- 
onization of  tlie  African  race  in  a  community  by  themselves 
is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  members  of  that  race  which  no 
plea  of  expediency  or  utility  can  ever  justify. 

Let  no  man  treat  this  answer  of  the  Abolitionists  with 
contempt.  There  is  in  it  an  homage  paid  to  justice,  which 
commands  our  reverence.  We  recognize  the  brotherhood 
of  the  human  race,  in  the  sense  that  all  men  of  whatever 
temperament  or  complexion  have  had  the  same  origin,  have 
sprung  from  the  same  original  pair,  Adam  and  Eve.  So 
far,  as  a  Christian,  a  philosopher,  a  man,  we  have  no  doubt 
or  misgiving.  But  tnere  is  the  fact  of  human  degeneracy, 
called  by  theologians  original  sin,  which  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  fact  of  this  degeneracy  is  evident  to 
every  one  who  will  compare  the  ideal  or  typical  man  pre- 
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sented  by  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  with  the  actual 
state  of  men  as  he  finds  them.  This  degeneracy,  as  sin,  or 
considered  in  regard  to  its  culpa  or  guilt,  is  the  same  in  all 
men,  for  it  was  committed  alike  by  all  in  Adam.  But, 
taken  as.  simple  degeneracy,  as  a  simple  fact  in  man's  nat- 
ural history,  it  has  various  degrees,  and  from  these  various 
degrees  spring  what  we  call  races^  which  are  not  properly 
distinct  races,  but  simple  varieties  in  one  and  the  same  race. 
The  degeneracy  is  greater  in  some  and  less  in  others.  Some 
have  departed  farther  than  others  from  the  primitive  type. 
Why,  or  wherefore,  we  have  no  space  now  to  inquire.  We 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  The 
least  degenerated  variety  is  that  commonly  called  the  Caucar 
sian  ;  the  most  degenerated  is  the  African.*  The  African 
is  the  lowest  variety,  and  stands  farthest  removed  from 
the  true  ideal  or  tj-pical  man.  The  Caucasian  variety  has 
suffered  from  original  sin,  has  degenerated  from  the  proper 
human  type,  but  it  has  degenerated  the  least  of  any  of 
the  known  varieties  of  the  numan  family.  Whether  we 
consider  the  Caucasian  man,  physically,  intellectually  or 

♦  We  know  the  assertion  in  the  text  has  been  disputed  hj  some  Aboli- 
tionists, who  seem  to  place  the  negro  in  proper  humanity  above  the  Cauca- 
sian; but  thej  are  led  for  the  most  part  to  do  so,  we  apprehend,  because 
the  Caucasian  has  made  his  assumed  superiority  a  reason,  and,  indeed,  a 
full  justification  of  his  enslavement  and  oppression  of  the  negro.  This  is 
abominable,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  Christian  rule :  Let  him  that  is  great- 
est among  you  be  your  servant"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superior  to  protect 
the  inferior,  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  not  to  oppress  them.  But 
some  have  asserted  it  on  the  ground  that  the  natural  qualities  and  virtues  of 
the  negro  approach  nearer  to  the  Christian  type  than  those  of  the  Caucasian ; 
but  this  is  in  consequence  of  that  false  view  of  Christian  worth,  which  has  in 
our  times,  and  especially  in  our  country,  originated  what  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  "  Woman  Worship,"  and  which  this  war  is  likely  to  abolish,  perhaps  to 
supplant  by  an  opposite  idolatry,  known  as  "Muscular  Christianity."  The 
tendency  has  for  some  time  been  strong  to  regard  the  soft,  gentle,  passive  vir- 
tues as  those  best  responding  to  the  Christian  type,  and  in  these  virtues  it  has 
been  assumed  the  negro  surpasses  the  Caucasian ;  but  this  comes  from  taking 
the  femininity  of  our  religion  as  superior  to  its  masculinity.  Woman  is  made 
the  type  par  excellence  of  ti^e  Christian  virtues,  and  the  more  feminine  the  man, 
the  more  of  a  Christian  he  is.  But  this  is  to  forget  that  man  is  asexual  [non- 
sexual] and  sexual  while  woman  is  all  sexual,  and  that  it  is  the  asexual  that 
responds  to  the  Christian  tjrpe.  Woman  is  called  an  "  angel "  by  poets,  senti- 
mentalists, and  even  grave  divines,  but  woman  is  less  angelical  than  man, 
for  the  angels  are  asexual,  that  is,  have  no  sex,  "  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,"  and  man  is  asexual  as  well  as  sexual, — expressed  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  we  think  it  is,  when  she  says,  "Love  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man, 
but  it  is  the  whole  life  of  woman."  To  make  the  peculiar  feminine  virtues  the 
superior,  and  therefore  woman  the  head  of  the  man,  is  not  only  to  reverse 
all  theology,  all  the  ideas  of  mankind,  nay,  language  itself,  but  it  is  to  place 
the  inchoate  above  the  complete,  the  passive  above  the  active,  the  potential 
above  the  actual,  which  were  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  philosophy. 
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morally,  he  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  integral  man  now 
to  be  found. 

Between  one  variety  and  another  there  is  an  interval. 
This  interval  is  greatest  between  the  negro  and  the  Cau- 
casian, and  between  these  it  is  too  great  to  be  leaped  by 
a  single  bound.  The  two  varieties  do  not  easily  amal- 
gamate. Their  amalgamation  is  in  some  sense  unnatural 
and  violent,  and  the  amalgam  is  a  deterioration.  We 
know  amalgamation  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Abol- 
itionists generally ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  prevented  ?  Do 
you  propose  to  forbid  it  by  law?  By  what  right,  if  you 
deny  all  distinction  in  the  case,  and  assert  the  olack  and 
white  races  are  equal  ?  Do  you  say  that  intermarriage  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  will  not  be  sought;  that  white 
persons  will  prefer  to  marry  white  persons,  and  black  per- 
sons will  prefer  to  marry  black  persons  ?  You  may  be  right. 
We  believe  such  will  be  the  case.  We  believe  that  there  is 
an  instinctive  aversion  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on  the 

f)art  of  the  white  race,  to  such  intermarriage.  It  is  doubt- 
ul  if  a  white  man  or  white  woman  ever  cohabits  with  a 
black  of  the  other  se^,  unless  moved  to  it  by  lust  or  some 
morbid  affection ;  and  we  believe  the  black  man  prefers  a 
black  woman  for  his  wife,  or  a  black  woman  a  black  man 
for  her  husband.  Intermarriage  between  the  two  races,  we 
apprehend,  strikes  both  as  improper  and  undesirable,  and 
is  pretty  sure  not  to  take  place  to  any  considerable  extent. 

but  m  saying  this,  we  say  all;  we  settle  the  question 
that  blacks  and  whites  do  not  and  cannot  without  more  or 
less  violence  form  one  and  the  same  community,  and  live 
together  in  one  and  the  same  society  on  the  footing  of 
equality.  There  can  be  no  society  between  persons  who 
have  a  mutually  instinctive  aversion  to  intermarriage ;  for 
marriage  is  the  basis  of  the  family,  and  the  family  is  the 
basis  of  general  society ;  when  therefore  the  different  races 
or  varieties  are  separated  by  too  broad  an  interval  for  the 
family  union,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  form  one  and  the 
same  society.  They  cannot  live  in  one  and  the  same  civil 
and  political  society  as  equal,  but  one  will  be  held  superior 
and  the  other  inferior.  Tliere  is  no  real  society  or  commu- 
nity where  there  is  no  intermarriage,  and  if  they  inhabit 
the  same  territory,  the  blacks  and  the  whites,  not  intermar- 
rying, cannot  form  one  people.  They  will  be  two  distinct 
peoples  in  one  state,  in  which  the  stronger  will  predomi- 
nate and  oppress  the  weaker.   This  is  inevitable  and  conclu- 
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sive  against  the  notion  of  forming  the  liberated  slaves  of 
the  negro-family  into  one  people  and  society  with  the  free- 
men of  the  white  family. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  varieties,  separated  as  thejf 
are  by  so  great  an  interval,  would  be  undesirable,  even  if  it 
were  less  impracticable  than  it  evidently  is.  Intennarriaee 
between  them  would  deteriorate  the  superior  variety  with- 
out a  compensating  elevation  of  the  inferior.  Tlie  mulatto, 
if  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  full-blooded  neero,  is,  as 
a  rule,  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  full-blooded  white  man. 
In  all  countries  where  the  mingling  of  the  two  races  has 
gone  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  we  find  a  great  dete- 
rioration in  the  white  race,  as  may  be  seen  m  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America.  A  marked  deterioration  would 
result  in  our  Southern  society,  were  intermarriages  between 
them  to  become  frequent.  But  excluding  amalgamation, 
as,  to  most  Americans  at  least,  and  especially  to  the  non- 
slaveholding  whites  of  the  South,  a  thing  too  shocking 
to  be  quietly  named,  we  can  see  only  degradation  and  op- 
pression for  the  black  race  so  long  as  it  inhabits  the  same 
territory  with  the  white.  They  can  never  take  their  place 
as  equal  members  in  free-white  American  society;  never 
form  with  free-white  Americans  one  people;  and  as  they 
are  now  in  most,  and  soon  would  be,  in  all  of  the  States,  the 
minority,  poor  and  uneducated,  they  would  be  not  only  a  dis- 
tinct, but  an  inferior  people,  and  consequently  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  realization  of  that  idea  of  right  and  equality, 
in  contradistinction  from  mediaeval  privilege  and  inequality, 
on  which  our  American  order  of  civilization  is  founded. 

We  do  not  in  this  deny  the  negro  to  be  a  man.  "We  rec- 
ognize distinctly  his  manhood :  we  assert  for  him  all  the 
rights  of  man  ;  and  maintain  for  him  all  the  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights  we  claim  for  ourselves,  only  not  in  one  and  the 
same  civil  and  political  society  with  white  men,  because  so 
great  is  the  interval  between  him  and  us,  that  he  cannot  enjoy 
the  same  political  and  civil  rights  except  in  a  society  of  his 
own,  where  color  will  be  no  badge  of  an  inferior  caste.  It 
IS  not  that  we  ask  less  for  the  negro  than  the  Abolitionists 
do,  but  that  we  ask  more  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  more  attention  to  the  tastes,  habits,  inclinations,  and 
interests  of  free  white  American  society.  We  recognize 
with  the  Abolitionists  the  original  brotherhood  of  the  hu- 
man race,  but  we  do  not  recognize  the  present  equality  of 
the  black  and  white  varieties,  or  admit  that  the  two  can 
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form  in  the  present  stage  of  their  respective  development 
society  togemer.  For  the  benefit  of  each,  we  wish  them  to 
live  in  free  and  independent  separate  commimities. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  Government  in  denying  to  the 
liberated  slave  the  right  to  pursue  his  happiness  wnere  he 
pleases,  necessarily  infringes  his  liberty.  No  one  has  the 
right  in  all  cases  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  where  he 
pleases.  Ko  one  can  do  it  by  living  against  my  will  on 
my  farm,  in  my  house,  in  my  family,  or  by  eating  at  my 
table.  Every  man's  right  is  necessarily  limited  by  every 
other  man's  right  The  negro's  ri^ht  to  live  in  free  white 
society  is  limited  bv  the  right  of  tree  white  society  to  ex- 
clude persons,  not  bom  in  it,  whom  its  members  do  not 
wish  to  associate  with.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  func- 
tions of  government  are  merely  negative,  and  that  it  can 
never  take  in  any  thing  the  initiative,  and  act  as  a  positive 
providence.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  paternal  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  administered  on  the  principle,  "  All  for 
the  people,  nothing  by  the  people we  defend  tne  largest 
individual  liberty  compatible  with  social  order  and  social 
well-being;  but  individualism  may  be  carried  to  a  fatal 
extreme,  so  as  to  exclude  all  government,  or  so  as  to  con- 
vert what  is  called  government  into  a  machine  to  be  worked 
by  individuals  for  their  own  private  benefit,  as  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  case  with  us  before  the  breaking  out  oi  the 
present  civil  war.  Tlie  Grovemment  has  positive  as  well  as 
negative  functions,  and  may  even  restrain  a  man's  freedom 
for  his  own  benefit.  It  may  found  at  the  public  expense, 
institutions  of  learning,  universities,  colleges,  seminaries ; 
it  may  encourage  science  and  art,  this  or  tliat  special  indus- 
try for  the  national  independence  or  prosperity;  it  may 
found  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  establish  bureaus  oi 
beneficence.  It  mav  act,  and  should  act  as  a  general  social 
providence.  As  the  social  providence  it  is  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  weak  and  the  friendless.  It  majr,  then, 
without  assuming  any  illegitimate  power  or  violatmg  any 
individual  freedom  take  the  guardianship  of  the  emancipated 
negro  slaves,  and  exercise  over  them  the  control  necessary 
to  place  them  in  a  condition  where  their  freedom  can  be 
practically  secured,  and  their  rights  and  interest  protected. 
On  this  score  we  have  no  scruples,  and  believe  the  Govern- 
ment might  forcibly  remove  them  from  its  territory  to  an- 
other where  thej^  could  be  better  off  in  a  community  by 
themselves,  if  it  saw  proper  to  do  so. 
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But  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  propose  no 
resort  to  force,  and  therefore  nothing  that  can  be  called 
deportation,  We  rely  on  voluntary  emigration  to  effect  the 
end  we  have  in  view,  and  to  voluntary  emigration  no  ab- 
olitionist can  object.  We  want  no  forced  emigration.  We 
demand,  first  of  all,  the  clear,  distinct,  and  unconditional 
recognition  of  the  negroes  as  persons  entitled  to  freedom. 
We  demand  this  immediately.  Slavery  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  must  be  outlawed.  We  demand  this  as  a 
political  necessity,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  negro  race. 
Slavery  must  cease.  On  this  point  we  are,  and,  God  help- 
ing us,  will  be,  abolitionists  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  slave 
to  DC  liberated. 

Heretofore  we  have  demanded  the  recognition  of  the 
slaves  as  free  persons,  on  the  ground  of  military  necessitv. 
Some  pretend,  since  our  late  victories,  that  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity  can  no  longer  be  urged.  We  do  not  concede 
it.  The  war  is  not  yet  ended.  We  have  gained  some  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  rebels ;  but,  if  they  have  any 
of  the  characteristic  pluck  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
have  sprung,  they  will  not  acknowledge  themselves  beaten, 
and  are  not  yet  beaten,  and  will  give  us  some  hard  fighting 
yet.  We  cannot  say  what  a  few  weeks  may  bring  forth, 
but  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  the  early  part  of  March,  the 
shouts  of  victory  appear  to  us  to  be  premature,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  shall  still  find  it,  in  order  to  secure 
a  complete  and  final  triumph,  necessary  to  deprive  the 
rebels  of  their  slaves,  and  use  the  services  of  these  slaves  in 
such  way  as  they  can  best  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
national  integrity  and  life.  But  be  this  as  it  may ;  if  events 
have  weakened  the  plea  of  military  pecessity,  they  have 
strengthened  the  plea  of  political  necessity.  The  total  cessa- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  a  political  necessity. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  create  union  and  harmony,  to 
mould  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South 
into  one  homogeneous  people,  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  nation,  to  develop  its  resources,  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral defence,  and  to  enable  the  American  people  to  work 
out  the  great  social  and  political  problem  committed  to 
them  by  Providence  for  solution.  It  is,  hapnily,  a  political 
necessity  to  which  we  can  yield  without  vioVting  any  pri- 
vate rights,  or  disturbing  any  vested  interests.  Slavery  in  the 
adhering  Border  States  can  present  no  dimculty,  when  it  is 
once  abolished  in  the  seceding  States,  and  in  the  seceding 
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States  it  has  now  no  longer  any  constitutional  rights  or  legal 
existence  in  the  way  of  Federal  action.  It  existed  there  only 
by  local  law,  and  the  local  law,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  fore- 
going article,  has  lost  its  force  there ;  for  State  rebellion  is 
State  suicide.  We  can  therefore  yield  to  political  necessity, 
without  compromising  private  rights  or  private  interests. 
The  whole  question  of  slavery  in  seceded  States  is  no^  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  plea  of  justice  to 
the  slave,  like  the  Irishman's  plea,  Justice  to  Ireland,  always 
stands  good,  and  never  to  be  disregarded  by  statesmen,  any 
more  than  by  moralists.  On  each  and  all  these  grounds 
we  demand  tne  total  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  all  pei'sons  heretofore  held  to  service  in  the  seceded 
States  by  tne  laws  thereof,  as  free  persons,  and  as  no  longer 
held  to  service  anywhere. 

This  is  the  first  question,  and  with  this  question  it  would 
have  been  well  to  stop  till  after  the  war,  and  not  have  in- 
opportunely complicated  it  with  the  question.  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  emancipated  slaves  ?  But  this  latter  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  we  cannot  now  refuse  to  consider 
it,  for  on  its  solution  depends  in  no  small  degree  the  prac- 
tical answer  that  will  be  given  to  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion itself.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  President  Lin- 
coln, Postmaster-General  Blair,  and  many  distinguished 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  emancipated  slaves  is  to  colonize  them 
outside  of  the  United  States,  at  the  earliest  reasonable  mo- 
ment. We  do  not  for  ourselves,  however,  make  emancipa- 
tion turn  on  colonization.  We  insist  on  emancipation  for 
its  own  sake,  colonization,  or  no  colonization.  We  hold 
that  the  Government,  as  the  necessary  and  natural  guardian 
of  the  emancipated  slaves,  has  the  right  to  insist  on  their 
emigration,  and  that  emigration  and  colonization  after 
emancipation  is  best  for  both  blacks  and  whites ;  but  we  are 
persuaoed  if  Government  will  secure  a  territory  suitable  to 
their  tastes,  habits,  and  temperament,  and  facilitate  their 
migration  to  it,  the  emancipated  negroes  will  in  a  reasona- 
ble time,  nearly  all  migrate  to  it  of  their  own  accord.  We 
know  the  strong  local  attachment  of  the  negro,  and  his 
little  enterprising  or  adventurous  disposition,  out  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  negroes  have  leaders  of  their  own 
race,  or  with  some  mixture  of  white  blood  perhaps,  who  are 
men  of  ability,  intelligence,  and  enterprise.  These  men  can 
be  nobody  in  a  community  where  the  white  race  predom- 
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inates,  and  therefore  can  easily  be  induced  to  emigrate  and 
to  lead  their  people  with  them.  Many  of  these,  wearing 
their  life  ont  m  slavery,  are  not  wholly  unfitted  by  their 
genius  and  ability  to  lead  forth  the  millions  of  their  race  to 
a  new  territory,  and  to  found  there  and  govern  a  state. 
Seeing  that  they  and  their  people,  if  they  remain  in  the 
United  States,  must  remain  there,  in  spite  of  all  philan- 
thropy can  do,  as  slaves  or  as  outcasts,  pariahs,  as  we  have 
said,  they  will  feel  for  themselves,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty make  their  people  feel,  that  the  best  thing  for  them 
is  to  migrate  to  a  country  where  they  can  live  in  a  com- 
munity of  their  own  race,  or  where  at  least  their  own  will 
be  the  dominant  race.  Such  migration  or  exode  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  uprising  of  their  race.  It  will  quicken  a 
new  spirit  in  them,  and  be  the  commencement  of  their  re- 
turn toward  the  type  from  which  they  have  departed  so 
far,  and  their  recompense  for  the  lonff  ages  of  slavery  and 
oppression  they  have  endured  from  tne  white  race. 

Still  we  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  the  opposition  of 
the  other  class  mentioned  at  the  North,  not  merely  to  col- 
onization, but  to  emancipation  under  any  form  or  on  any  con- 
dition, is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  justice  to  the 
slave  to  be  encountered.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  completely  wedded  to  negro-slaverv  have  become  our 
old  Democratic  politicians,  and  how  widely  pro-slavery  sen- 
timents are  chenshed  in  the  Free  States.  We  had  so  long 
been  living  out  of  the  political  world,  engrossed  with  our 
theological  and  philosophical  studies,  that  we  had  taken 
little  note  of  the  changes  in  public  opinion  favorable  to 
slavery,  which  had  been  eflfected  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  we  find,  verjr  much  to  our  regret,  the 
North,  as  a  whole,  less  abolition  than  the  South.  Our 
commercial  cities  had  become  almost  completely  Southem- 
ized  in  their  views  of  slavery,  and  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  or  even  to  its  extension  into  new  temtory, 
has  had  very  little  influence  with  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  interests  of  trade,  far 
more  than  patriotism  or  loyalty,  has  moved  them  to  sup- 
port the  Administration  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion,  The 
Morrill  tariff  moved  them  more  than  the  fall  of  Sumter. 
The  commercial  class  in  no  country  and  in  no  age  is  re- 
markable for  patriotism,  and  finds  usually  its  country  where 
its  profits  are  largest,  or  best  secured.  It  with  us  seeks  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  for  if  that  should  be 
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lost,  they  would  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  trade.  But 
for  the  same  reason  they  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  ffreat  changes  it 
would  eflFect  in  Southern  society,  would,  at  least  for  a  time, 
seriously  lessen  the  amount  of  business,  and  diminish  its  pro- 
fits. They  want  the  Union  restored  as  speedily  as  possiole, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  want  slavery  retained,  so  that 
buying  and  selling  may  go  on  as  before,  and  hence  as  soon 
as  they  thought  it  likely  that  slavery  might  be  interfered 
with,  and  their  old  customers  at  the  South  crippled  in  their 
resources,  they  became  less  willing  to  fumisn  the  govern- 
ment with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

But  the  politicians,  to  some  extent,  of  all  parties,  but 
more  especially  of  the  old  Democratic  party,  are  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  policy  of  emancipation,  and  from 
them  we  hear  it  proclaimed,  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
armies  of  the  Union  will  throw  down  their  arms,  if  the  war 
were  made,  in  any  sense,  a  war  of  liberation.  They  keep  up 
a  continued  howl  against  Abolitionists  and  Radicals,  and 
would  seem  to  regaru  slavery  as  more  than  the  Union,  as  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Republic,  as  the  essential  condition  of  its 
prosperity,  and  the  very  palladium  of  its  safety.  Remove 
slavery,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  sing,  in  our  grief, 


These  politicians  had  for  some  time  a  great  advantage  over 
us,  in  making  it  appear  that  they  had  the  administration  on 


the  very  president  we  had  helped  to  elect.  Since  the  sixth 
of  March  last,  this  pretence  has  been  taken  from  them,  and 
the  President,  by  liis  messa^  to  Congress  on  that  day, 
shows  that  the  administration  is  at  least  on  the  side  of  eman- 
cipation, and  is  prepared  to  initiate  it,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
prepared  to  go  farther. 

^But  the  reason  of  the  advocacy  of  slavery  by  those 
old  politicians  is  no  secret.  If  slavery  goes,  they  lose  their 
stocK  in  trade,  and  their  vocation  is  gone.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  was  always  a  Southern  party.  It  had  its  chief 
strength  in  the  South,  and  its  ablest  and  most  important 
allies.  Let  slavery  go,  and  that  party  is  defunct.  It  can 
no  longer  rule  the  nation,  and  be  henceforth  remembered 
only  as  the  party  that,  under  the  pretence  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  has  done  its  best  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the 
nation.    If  slavery  be  abolished,  it  can  never  have  the 
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South  with  it  a^ain.  If  the  Union  ceases  to  be  the  union 
of  freedom  and  slavery,  it  can  have  no  charms  for  it;  for  no 
class  of  people,  than  those  who  composed  it,  will  be  more 
utterly  distrusted  and  despised  by  the  South.  Tliey  will, 
therefore,  do  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  "patriarchal 
institution,"  and  to  rear  once  more  their  democracy  on  the 
slavery  of  the  negro  race,  as  its  basis.  But  we  trust  they 
will  fail,  and  the  logic  of  the  movement,  represented  bv  the 
Republican  party,  will  carry  the  nation  on,  we  had  almost 
said,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  the  final  emancipation  of  itself 
from  the  political  power  of  slavery,  by  the  complete  de- 
struction of  slavery  as  property.  We  think  we  have  shown 
how  this  end  can  De  obtained  under  the  Constitution,  with- 
out violating  any  Constitutional  provision  or  existing  law. 
K  we  have  so  done,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  final  oblitera- 
tion from  our  soil  of  the  curse  of  slavery. 


Akt.  V. — Protestantism  and  Infidelity:  wn  Appeal  to  can- 
did Americans.  Bv  F.  X.  Wkningee,  D.  D.,  Mission- 
ary of  the  Society  oi  Jesus.  Kew  York ;  Sadlier  &  Co. 
1862.   16mo.  pp.  329. 

Father  "Weninqer,  the  distinguished  Jesuit  Mission- 
ary to  the  Germans,  is,  we  believe,  an  Austrian  by  birth, 
and  from  a  family  of  some  note  in  his  own  country.  He 
is  a  man  of  large  views,  and  a  warm  heart,,  great  ability, 
indomitable  energy,  and  untiring  zeal, — the  very  model  of 
a  Missionary.  Ilis  whole  soul  appears  to  be  in  his  work, 
and  he  seems  to  live  only  for  his  Master's  glory  in  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  There  is  no  counting  the  good  he  has  done 
and  is  doing,  a  good  the  vast  extent  ol  which  we  shall  never 
know  till  the  final  judgment.  Not  contented  with  travelling 
day  and  night,  and  preaching  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  writing  and  publishing  catechetical  and  other  works  in 
his  own  language,  for  the  instruction  or  edification  of  our 
German  population,  he  devotes  no  little  time  to  preaching 
and  preparing  works  in  the  English  language,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  English-speaking  world.  Catholic  and  non-Cath- 
olic. Some  months  ago,  he  published  an  excellent  Maniuxl 
or  Doctrinal  Catechism,  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Catholics  in  this  country,  and  now  in  the  work  before  us 
he  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  our  non-Catholic  countrymen, 
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earnestly  calling  upon  them  to  examine  serionsly  the  mi- 
happy  and  deBtruetive  character  of  their  heterodoxy. 

Tne  work  is  designed  for  popular  reading,  and  is  written 
in  a  clear,  affectionate,  popular  style,  adapted  to  the  appre- 
hension of  readers  of  ordinary  capacity  and  intelligence, 
but  is  written  with  ability,  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
topics  it  treats,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  command  the 
respect  of  all  classes  of  readers,  however  enlightened  or 
cultivated.  It  is  addressed  to  our  heterodox  and  unbeliev- 
ing countrymen,  as  is  indicated  by  its  title,  Protestantism 
and  Infidelity;  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  it  does  not 
treat  them  either  as  totally  destitute  of  Christian  knowledge, 
or  even  Christian  feelings.  The  heterodox  are  not  Cath- 
olics, but  they  in  some  sense  pertain  to  the  Christian  world 
and  to  the  Church.  They  hold  not  the  truth  in  its  unity 
and  catholicity ;  yet  they  hold  more  or  less  of  it,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  moral  and  spiritual  appeals  to  con- 
science which  move  the  Catholic  move  them,  and  even 
those  among  them  who  fancy  they  do  not  even  believe  in 
Christianity.  There  are  great  aifferences  between  them 
and  us,  but  the  points  of  resemblance  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  important.  Let  a  Catholic  preach  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  non-Catholics,  veiy  much  as  he  would  preach  to  a 
congregation  of  Catholics,  in  whom  he  wished  to  awaken  a 
sense  of  the  importance  and  necessitjr  of  religion  as  the 
condition  of  their  salvation  and  sanctity,  and  they  will  lis- 
ten to  him  as  respectfully  as  would  his  Catholic  auditorv, 
and  be  moved  by  his  preaching  very  much  as  they  would 
be.  Reason  is  the  same,  and  me  law  of  conscience  is  the 
same  in  both.  This  important  fact  Father  Weninger  fully 
recognizes,  and  adopts  it  as  the  law  of  his  proceeding. 

The  author,  though  he  has  served  principally  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  an  old  Catholic  people  settled  in  the  country, 
has,  by  his  varied  intercourse  with  non-Catholic  Americans 
come  to  believe  their  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church  is 
not  only  possible,  but  comparatively  easy,  if  missions  were 
opened  to  them,  and  serious  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  present  them  that  faith  in  its  simplicity,  freed  from  those 
associations  which  have  hitherto  repelled  rather  than  at- 
tracted them  to  it.  He  has  learned  to  like  the  American 
people,  and  he  believes  that  they  only  need  to  join  the  Cath- 
olic faith  and  worship  to  their  order  of  civilization,  to  be  the 
greatest  and  noblest  people  on  earth.  Nothing  more  grieves 
Lis  heart  than  the  very  general  neglect  to  open  missions  to 
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them,  directly  to  recall  them  to  unity  and  Catholicity.  He 
cannot  bear  to  look,  under  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  on 
their  spiritual  destitution,  and  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned 
to  induce  the  proper  authorities  to  direct  attention  to  their 
wants,  and,  instead  of  pushing  them  aside  as  heterodox 
and  infidel,  to  send  them  missionaries  who  will  present  them 
the  Church  in  her  true  and  proper  character.  He  judges 
the  American  people  rightly,  ana  does  them  no  more  than 
simple  justice.  In  their  order  of  civilization  they  are  al- 
reaay  the  most  catholic  people  on  earth,  and  there  are  no 
people  better  predisposed  to  accept  and  conform  to  Cath- 
olic truth  in  religion  than  they  are,  when  once  it  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  so  presented  that  they  see  that  it  is 
catholic  and  not  simply  sectarian. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  never  yet  been  rejected  by  the 
American  people,  for  it  has  never  yet  been  presents  to 
them.  What  they  regard  as  the  Catholic  religion  is  not 
that  religion  itself,  but  its  accidents,  or  certain  things  that 
it  has  gathered  around  it  in  its  passage  through  various 
nations  and  ages,  and  which  not  only  they,  but  many  Cath- 
olics themselves,  confound  with  it.  These  things  tney  re- 
ject, and  are  quite  right  in  doing  so,  but,  in  rejecting  tnem, 
they  reject  nothing  catholic,  for  catholicity  is  only  that 
which  is  believed  everywhere  and  always,  by  all  the  faith- 
ful. What  pertains  to  this  or  that  age  or  nation,  partici- 
pates of  time  and  place,  is  local  and  temporary  in  its  char- 
acter, and  not  catholic,  and  is  no  essential  part  of  catholic 
truth,  even  when  not  repugnant  to  it.  What  the  American 
people  want  is  not  the  religion  of  Irishmen,  Englishmen, 
or  Germans,  or  the  Catholic  religion  as  these  have  devel- 
oped, explained,  modified  or  overlaid  it,  but  the  simple 
catholic  truth  which  subsists  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and 
does  and  will  outlive  all  the  mutations  of  time  and  space. 
This  and  this  alone  is  Catholic  truth,  this  and  this  alone  is 
Catholic  religion,  and  this  and  this  alone  is  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  present  to  the  American  people,  and  what  has  as 
yet  never  been  distinctly  presented  to  them.  But  this,  they 
who  are  simply  missionaries  to  the  old  Catholic  people,  do 
not  present  pure  and  simple ;  far  less  is  it  presented  by  an 
old  Catholic  laity  from  old  and  foreign  Catholic  countries. 
These  always  think  the  Gentile  converts  must  be  circum- 
cised, and  observe  the  Jewish  law,  and  need  a  St.  Paul  to 
preach  to  them  that  the  works  of  the  law  avail  nothing, 
and  to  make  known  to  them  the  freedom  we  have  in  Christ. 
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They  who  are  especially  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  are 
the  nrst  to  ^et  rid  of  Judaism,  and  to  understand  that  the  ob- 
servance ot  the  Jewish  law  is  no  essential  part  of  Christianty. 

Every  man  has,  if  a  living  man,  his  special  vocation,  and 
they  wlio  are  specially  appointed  to  labor  for  a  people  al- 
ready Catholic,  are  seldom  those  who  can  labor  with  the 
most  zeal  and  success  for  the  conversion  of  the  heterodox 
and  unbelievers.  Indeed,  in  our  country,  the  Bishops  and 
Parish  Priests  could  not  specially  devote  themselves  to 
those  outside  of  the  Catholic  communion,  however  ardently 
they  might  desire  to  do  so.  They  have  no  time  to  spare 
for  that  purpose.  They  must,  first  of  all,  attend  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  faithful  who  have  been  committed  to 
tneir  charge,  and  this  engrosses  all  their  time  and  energy. 
Even  Protestants  do  not  rely  on  their  "  settled"  ministry 
to  bring  us  Catholics  into  their  various  sects,  and  send  out 
missionaries  supposed,  but  often  erroneously  siipposed,  to 
be  specially  adapted  to  the  work  of  convertmg  Romanists, 
who  make  that  their  special  vocation.  Now,  every  Cath- 
olic holds  his  Church  to  be  the  only  true  Catholic  Church, 
holding  and  teaching  the  only  true  Catholic  faith,  without 
which  no  man  is  jomed  to  Christ  as  his  head,  or  is  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  "  for  there  is  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Jesus  Christ  given  under  Heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
can  be  saved.  Every  Catholic,  then,  must  desire,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  charity,  to  convert  all  unbelievers  and  mis- 
oelievers,  and  to  bring  all  men  into  the  Church,  and  into 
union  with  Him  who  died  to  redeem  us,  and  lives  to  save 
us,  and  fflorify  us  in  Heaven.  He  who  should  not  so  de- 
sire would  be  a  bad  Catholic,  and  prove  that  he  lacked 
Christian  charity,  without  which  knowledge  and  faith,  mir- 
acles and  alms-deeds  can  avail  one  nothing.  He  is  not  to 
be  branded  as  a  zealot  or  a  bigot  because  he  bums  with  the 
ardent  desire  to  make  all  men  Catholics.  His  desire  is  the 
natural  desire  of  every  Catholic,  and  only  proves  the  earn- 
estness and  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  his  consistency  as  a 
man.  This  conduct  can  give  no  offence  to  those  who  are 
not  of  his  religion,  so  long  as  he  seeks  their  conversion  only 
by  fair  and  lionorable  means,  only  by  arguments  addressed 
to  intelligence  and  the  moral  aflTections.  The  Catholic 
Church,  if  a  living  Church,  must  be  pro^essive,  and  pro- 
gressive by  propagandism.  This  is  a  proot  not  of  her  illiber- 
ality,  bigotry,  and  exclusiveness,  but  of  her  life,  vigor,  and 
love.    Catholics  in  this  country  must  desire  and  feel  them- 
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selves  bound  to  labor  in  the  most  practicable  way  for  the 
conversion  of  the  country,  if  they  have  any  faith  *or  confi- 
dence in  their  own  religion.  They  must  not  merely  rejoice 
when  the  stray  sheep  returns  to  the  fold,  but  they  must 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness  who  went  not 
astray,  and  ffo  forth  into  the  mountains  to  seek  and  find  the 
one  sheep  tnat  was  lost.  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save;  he  did  not  wait  till  he  was  sought,  or  give 
command  to  let  the  stray  sheep  go,  and  merenr  take  care 
that  no  more  go  astray ;  and  Chnst  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  the  model  of  the  good  pastor. 

Nothing  in  fact  produces  a  more  unfavorable  impression 
upon  non-Catholics  than  the  apparent  indifierence  of  our 
bishops  and  priests  to  their  conversion,  and  their  apparent 
earnestness  only  in  guarding  the  remnants  of  tiie  flocK  that 
remain.  This  guarding  of  the  faithful  should,  of  course, 
be  attended  to,  but  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  Good  Shepherd  commits  to  them 
the  care  oi  all  his  sheep;  but  all  his  shee^  are  not  already 
in  the  fold.  "  Other  sheep  have  I,  not  ot  this  fold ;  them 
also  must  I  bring  in,  that  there  may  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd."  These  other  sheep  not  in  the  fold  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  when  they  whose  business  is  to  bring  them 
in,  only  sit  still  and  wait  for  them  to  come  in,  or  only  open 
the  door  and  let  them  come  in  when  they  knock  at  it  and 
beg  for  admission,  are  not  faithful  shephei'ds,  and  neither 
foil  low  the  example  nor  obey  the  injunctions  of  their  Mas- 
ter. Tliis  lack  of  fidelity,  of  earnestness,  and  ze^l,  begets 
in  the  minds  of  non-Catholics  a  distrust  of  their  faith,  and 
that  in  turn  begets  a  distrust  of  the  value  of  the  religion 
they  profess.  Tnose  outside  are  frequently  edified  by  the 
sti'ong  attachment  manifested  by  simple  faithful  Catholics 
to  the  Church  for  themselves,  but  they  would  be  led  to  es- 
teem the  Church  more,  if  tliey  saw  her  children  equally 
attached  to  her  for  the  sake  of  others. 

K  the  Church  is  to  live  and  take  root  in  tliis  country,  she 
must  prove  that  she  has  in  her  the  vital  energy  of  propa- 
gandism,  and  she  must  advance  and  extend  herself  by  con- 
versions, not  by  mere  natural  increase.  As  the  bishops  and 
priests  charged  with  the  care  of  the  faithful  population 
cannot  personally  attend  to  it,  Father  "Wenin^er  s  plan  of 
opening  missions  directly  to  the  non-Catholic  American 
people  seems  to  us  an  excellent  one,  and  deserving  of  all 
encouragement.    Missionaries  devoted  especially  to  the 
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work  of  converting  the  Ameiiean  people,  and  having  their 
heart  in  the  work,  whether  native-bom  or  foreign-bom, 
will  studv  the  American  institutions  and  character,  learn 
the  peculiarly  American  mind,  ascertain  its  real  disposition 
and  wants,  and  present  the  Catholic  tmth  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity,  stripped  of  all  that  is  foreign  or  not  necessary 
to  it,  that  may  nave  been  associated  with  it  by  old  Catholics. 
They  will  be  embarrassed  by  none  of  the  prejudices,  habits, 
customs,  and,  we  may  say,  superstitions  of  a  foreign  popula- 
tion, and,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  our  countrymen,  they 
will  meet  with  ample  success,  even  though  they  should  be 
men  of  no  remarkaole  genius,  ability,  leaming,  or  eloquence. 
Twelve  fishermen  from  the  Lake  of  Gensaretli  converted 
the  world,  and  twelve  honest,  simple-minded,  eamest,  and 
faithful  men  can  do  it  a^in,  for  they  can  have  the  same  trath, 
the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  medium  of  their  power, 
and  the  same  Holy  Ghost  to  give  them  heroism  and  victory. 
The  truth  is  as  living  and  as  present,  the  "Word  made  flesh 
is  as  near,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  strong  and  as  loving  to- 
day, as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Men  only  have  changed. 
We  hope,  then,  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  go  out  of  the 

E roper  sphere  of  a  layman,  if  we  second  what  we  know  to 
e  Father  Weningers  wishes,  and  respectfully  urge  upon 
the  proper  authorities  the  opening  in  some  way  of  Ameri- 
can missions,  and  the  setting  on  foot  of  the  measures  ne- 
cessary, we  say  not  to  convert,  but  to  give  the  American 
people  a  fair  opportunity  of  becoming  converted  if  they 
choose.  The  time  was  never  more  favorable  than  now. 
The  calamities  of  civil  war,  the  distress  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  manifest  failure  of  many  of  our  plans 
and  hopes,  have  disposed  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  to  thoughtfulness,  shaken  their  confidence  in  most 
of  the  radicalisms  in  religion,  politics,  and  morals,  so  rife 
a  few  years  ago,  made  them  more  ready  to  listen  to  the 
wisdom  of  past  ages,  and  to  be  told  that  the  tme  fiiture 
must  have  its  root  in  what  has  been,  and  be  simply  its  evo- 
lution or  development.  And  although  Catholics  have  not 
done  what  they  might,  and  should  have  done,  to  prove  their 
^mpathy  with  constitutional  freedom  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  yet  the  readiness  with  which  large  num- 
bers of  them  have  volunteered  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
country,  and  to  aid  in  saving  the  life  and  integrity  of  the 
nation,  has  removed  many  prejudices  from  the  minds  of 
non-Catholic  Americans,  wd  rendered  them  less  imwilling 
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to  listen  to  the  claims  of  our  Church.  They  see  and  feel 
the  necessity  of  a  stronger  conservative  element  than  we 
have  hitherto  had,  and  an  element,  not  like  that  of  slavery 
repugnant  to  freedom,  but  a  conservative  element,  which, 
while  it  favors  order  and  stability,  favors  also  the  free  de- 
velopment of  thought,  the  evolution  of  truth,  and  the  real 
and  continuous  progress  of  civilization;  and  we  go  not  too 
far  when  we  say  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  ask  them- 
selves if  this  element  may  not,  after  all,  be  found  in  the 
old  Catholic  Church,  presented  in  her  purity  and  catholic- 
ity. Never  has  there  been,  and,  if  neglected,  never  will 
there  be,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  for  gaining  a  respectful  hearing  in  this  country 
for  our  religion. 

In  the  work  of  presenting  the  Catholic  cause  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  those  alien  from  our  communion,  we  have 
few  works  popular  in  their  character  superior  to  tliis  little 
volume,  written  out  from  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  its 
author,  on  "  Protestantism  and  Infidelity."  It  should  be 
distributed  broadcast  by  the  missionaries  among  non-Catho- 
lics, and  though  it  will  not  take  root  in  all  of  them,  it  will 
take  root  in  some  hearts,  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit,  it  may 
be  an  hundred  fold.  We  will  not  say  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  the  best  book  of  the  sort  that  could  be  written, 
but  it  is  a  good  book,  and  should  go  along  with  the  Qv^e^- 
tions  of  the  Soul  and  the  Aspirations  of  NaMire^  by  Father 
Hecker,  and  the  excellent  volume  of  sermons  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Paulists.  The  author  begins  by  endeavoring 
to  prove,  in  a  clear  and  aflFectionate  manner,  that  Protestant- 
ism is  a  Religion  of  Despair,  because  it  fails  to  meet  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  human  soul,  and  because  it 
leads  to  Infidelity,  which  is  only  another  name  for  despair 
itself,  since  it  is  the  grave  of  faith  and  hope.  Having  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion,  he  proceeds  to  present  the  Catholic 
religion  as  the  religion  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  to  explain 
briefly  its  dogmas  and  sacraments,  and  to  refiite  in  few 
words  the  more  frequent  objections  urged  against  them. 
The  two  parts  of  the  book  make  together  an  excellent  tract 
on  the  deficiencies  and  dangers  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
truth,  completeness,  excellence,  and  desirableness  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

With  regard  to  the  position  that  Protestantism  leads  to 
Infidelity,  understanding  by  the  term  vnfiddidy  the  total  re- 
jection of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  revelation  of  the  super- 
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intelligible,  we  remark  that  Protestantism  is  heterodox, 
and  all  heterodoxy  holds  truth,  but  not  in  its  unity  and  cath- 
olicity. All  truth  is  in  its  own  nature  one  and  catholic, 
and  heterodoxy  or  error  is  not  so  much  the  total  denial  of 
all  truth,  as  it  is  the  failure  to  recognize  and  hold  truth  in 
its  real  and  proper  relations.  It  mutilates  truth,  and  mis- 
places the  truth  it  retains.  As  all  truth  is  one  and  catholic, 
that  is,  one  and  universal  truth,  any  error  against  it  taken 
by  itself,  or  as  the  logical  point  of  departure,  necessarily 
involves  the  denial  of  all  truth,  or  the  reversal  of  the  whole 
order  of  truth.  In  this  sense,  if  you  take  Protestantism  on 
the  side  of  its  error,  and  complete  it  negativelj,  it  leads 
necessarily  to  infidelity,  or  pure  negation ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  take  it  on  the  side  of  the  truth  it  retains, 
and  complete  it  in  a  positive  or  affirmative  sense,  it  leads  to 
the  one  and  catholic  truth  held  by  the  Church  and  evolved 
in  her  life. 

But  while  we  say  this,  we  must  not  forget  that  if  in  Prot- 
estant countries  there  are  infidels  who  may  trace  their  infi- 
delity to  Protestimtism,  there  are  also  infidels  in  Catholic 
countries  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  who  have  not  derived 
their  infidelity  from  that  source.  There  are,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  very  nearly  as  many  unbelievers  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Amer- 
ica, as  in  Protestant  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  unbelievers  in  Catholic  countries  have 
not  been  made  so  by  Protestantism.  We  cannot  deny  their 
existence,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  Protestantism 
responsible  for  their  unbelief.  Protestantism,  by  making  the 
authority  in  revealed  truth  a  dead  Book,  leads  to  infidelitv, 
because  the  Book,  having  no  living  interpreter,  necessarily 
confines  those  who  rely  on  it  alone  to  a  dead  past,  and  per- 
mits no  continuous  or  living  evolution  of  trutn,  to  meet  the 
ever-varying  wants  of  human  science  and  human  culture. 
Catholics  would  favor  the  same  result,  if,  in  transferring  the 
authority  from  the  Book  to  the  Church,  they  transferred  it 
to  a  dead  and  not  a  living  Church.  It  is  not  authority  that 
is  objected  to  on  either  side,  for  all  know  that  as  religion 
has  its  root  and  life  in  the  superintelligible,  it  must  depend 
on  supernatural  revelation,  which  can  be  received  by  the 
human  mind  only  by  faith,  therefore  only  by  authority. 
Everybody  knows,  also,  that  the  revelation,  when  made,  is 
and  must  be  authoritative.  Protestantism  does  not  lead  to 
infidelity,  because  it  denies  authority  and  asserts  private 
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judgment,  for  it,  as  well  as  Catholicity,  asserts  authority, 
and  Catholics  must  assert  private  judgment  in  understand- 
ing the  words  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  Protestants  in  in- 
terpreting the  words  of  Scripture.  In  principle,  on  both  of 
these  points  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  agreed,  and  both 
are  catholic,  for  the  principle  of  authority  is  alike  asserted 
whether,  in  point  of  fact,  you  place  authority  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  Book ;  and  the  libertvof  private  interpretation  is  alike 
asserted  in  principle  when  allowed  as  to  the  words  of  either. 

The  principle  that  leads  to  unbelief  is  neither  the  princi- 
ple of  authority  nor  the  principle  of  private  examination, 
or  interpretation.  All  who  recognize  belief  at  all,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  science,  admit  the  principle  of  authori^ ; 
and  all  who  recognize  belief  as  an  intellectual  act,  do, 
and  must  admit  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  for  we 
must  attach  some  meaning  to  the  words  we- believe,  and  the 
meaning  we  attach  is  our  private  judgment  of  their  sense. 
What  leads  to  infidelity  in  most  cases  where  it  exists,  is  the 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  past  in  a  sense  to  interdict 
the  future^  so  as  to  prohibit  the  future  continuous  explica- 
tion and  application  of  the  Christian  Idea  the  Church  is 
realizing,  and  to  bind  the  believer  back  to  a  dead  past.  The 
Reformers  did  this  when  they  denied  tlie  living  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  transferrea  authority  to  the  words  of  a 
Book,  for  tlie  Book  is  of  the  past,  not  of  the  present,  a  dead, 
not  a  living  Book.  Their  doctrine  strictly  adhered  to  would 
have  interdicted  the  whole  future.  The  founders  of  the 
Anglican  establishment  practically  did  the  same,  for  though 
they  did  not  absolutely  or  formally  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  they  denied  her  to  be  catliolic  in  time,  by  bind- 
ing her  back  to  the  first  four  General  Councils,  and  to  the 
words  of  a  dead  book.  They  bound  her  to  the  past,  and  in- 
terdicted the  evolution  of  the  future.  The  Catholic  Church 
in  herself  can  do  no  such  thing,  because  she  is  Catholic  in 
time  as  well  as  space,  is  an  ever-present  living  Church,  liv- 
ing by  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  and 
the  continuous  evolution,  explication,  and  application  of  her 
Divine-human  or  Theandric  Idea.  But  Catnolics  who  are 
ortliodox  as  to  the  letter  of  the  dogma,  may  and  often  do 
fall  into  an  error  of  precisely  the  same  sort,  and  transfer  the 
authority  which  belongs  only  to  the  living,  ever-preset 
Church  to  the  past  Church,  and  making  the  autliority  of  the 
past  interdict  the  liberty  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  chief  cause  of  unbelief  in  Oa- 
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tholic  countries'.  There  h  little  or  tm)  infidelity  in  Catholic 
nations  so  long  as  Catholics  are  progressive  as  well  as  con- 
servative, and  labor  to  advance  as  well  as  preserve. 

All  progress  is  by  evolution,  and  must  nave  its  germs  in 
the  past,  and  be  the  evolution  and  continuation  of  that  in 
the  past  that  could  not  die  or  become  itself  past.  Tliis  evo- 
lution or  progress  is  a  right  of  truth  and  of  the  human 
mind;  because  both  have  the  right  to  live,  and  neitlier  can 
live  without  it.  When  this  evolution  is  denied  in  the  name 
of  religion,  then  it  is  forced  to  go  on  without  religion,  that 
is,  out  of  unity  and  catholicity,  and  consequently  as  infidel- 
ity, and  thus  be  an  abnormal  progress,  tending  more  and 
more  to  become  simply  progress  in  destruction.  This  assert- 
ing of  the  authority  of  the  past,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  future, 
has,  in  modern  times,  been  not  uncommon  among  Catholics ; 
and  it  is  this,  we  apprehend,  that  has  filled  Italv  and  France, 
as  well  as  other  Catholic  nations,  with  unbelievers.  You 
may  call  it  Protestantism,  for  it  is  identically  the  mother 
error  of  Protestantism,  and  therefore  charge  the  infidelity 
of  modem  times  in  all  nations  to  Protestantism,  that  is,  ^ 
protest  against  unity  and  catholicity ;  but  you  have  no  right 
to  charge  it  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  those  who  are  recog- 
nized as  Protestants.  No  people  are  more  responsible  for 
it  than  Catholics  themselves,  wlio  fail  to  perceive  and  accept 
the  catholicity  of  their  own  Church,  and  they  have  no  riglit 
to  exonerate  themselves,  and  hold  others  alone  responsible 
for  it.  It  may  be  miKih  more  agi*eeable  to  our  self-love  to 
throw  all  the  blame  of  their  infidelity  upon  infidels  them- 
selves, or,  at  least,  upon  those  outside  or  our  communion ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  truth,  as 
well  as  with  Christian  humility,  to  take  a  large  share  of  it 
to  ourselves.  Our  Lord  addressed  his  severest  reproaches, 
not  to  those  6utside  of  the  Synagogue,  but  to  those  within, 
and  occupying  the  chief  seats  in  it.  Doubtless  all  Catholics 
believe  the  Church  is  catholic,  but  they  do  not  always  prac- 
tically regard  her  as  catholic  in  time,  and  here  is  an  error 
in  practice  they  must  correct  before  they  can  hope  for  much 
success  in  converting  the  heterodox. 

Fatlier  Weninger^  proofs  of  the  Church  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  they  should  be,  clear  and  brief  statements  and  ex- 
positions of  her  character  and  dogmas.  For  ourselves,  we 
Delieve  our  long,  labored  scholastic  proofs  of  the  Church  are 
of  very  little  practical  value.  Indeed,  we  hardly  accept  the 
scholastic  notion  of  proof  at  all.   There  is  no  intelEgible 
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proposition  that  can,  as  an  isolated  proposition,  ever  be 
established  by  direct  positive  proof.  It  can  be  proved  only 
by  showing  its  harmony  in  relation  to  the  general  order  of 
truth.  You  may  prove  facts,  but  not  principles.  Princi- 
ples are  given,  not  sought  after  or  found.  They  are  in  the 
mind  from  the  first.  The  world  outside  the  Church  accepts, 
and  always  has  accepted,  all  catholic  principles,  and  all  who 
claim  to  be  Christians  admit,  and  always  have  admitted, 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church,  at  least  of  the  in- 
ternal .  Church.  The  only  serious  controversy  there  is,  or 
can  be,  is  on  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  external  or  vis- 
ible Church,  or  external  Church  organism,  for  when  once 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  that  organism  is  conceded  there 
are  few  that  would  not  concede  that  it  is  the  organism  that 
has  its  centre  at  Rome,  in  tlie  Koman  Church,  fiut  in  God's 
imiverse  we  must  note  three  things ;  1.  The  superintelligible, 
2.  The  intelligible,  and  3.  The  sensible.  These  tliree  make 
up  the  cosmos.  The  sensible  has  its  root  in  the  intelligible, 
and  the  intelligible  in  the  superintelligible.  The  superin- 
telligible does  not  diflFer  by  nature  from  the  intelligible,  but 
is  above  our  intelligence,  and  is  known  to  us  only  analogi- 
cally by  supernatural  revelation.  We  know  naturally  there 
is  a  superintelligible,  but  w^hat  it  is,  we  know  only  by  faith, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  analogically  intelligible  to  us.  It 
expresses  itself  analogically  in  the  intelligible,  and  the  in- 
telligible expresses  itself  in  the  sensible.  The  internal 
Church  is  the  superintelligible  and  intelligible  Church,  of 
which  the  sensible  or  visible  Church  is  the  external  expres- 
sion. As  the  internal  is  one  and  catholic,  so  must  the  ex- 
ternal be  one  and  catholic,  or  it  would  not  express  the  in- 
ternal. The  internal  must  express  its  own  unity  and  catho- 
licity in  the  external,  and  an  external  lacking  unity  and 
catliolicity,  could  not  have  its  root  in  internal  unity  and  ca- 
tholicity.*^ The  external  copies  the  intenial,  for  the  internal 
produces  it,  is  its  immediate  principle,  and  every  thing  gen- 
erates or  produces  its  like.  Thus  the  Son,  in  the  Mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  is  the  exact  image  of  the  Father  or  generative 
principle,  and  thus  creation  is  an  external  image  of  God, 
and  copies  in  its  progression  his  own  Triunity,  as  we  have 
shown  in  the  second  Article  in  the  present  number.  The 
visible  Church  must,  then,  as  the  expression  of  the  invisi- 
ble, expi'ess.  and  copy  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  in- 
ternal or  Ideal  Church. 

Let  the  theologian  explain  this,  and  the  preacher  present 
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it  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  and  the  controversy 
is  ended.  Indeed,  the  belief  in  this  is  potential,  or,  rather, 
latent  in  all  who  have  received  the  Christian  faith  at  all, 
and  been  reared  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  civilization.  The 

Ereacher  has  far  less  to  do,  by  way  of  ailment,  to  prove 
is  Church,  than  he  commonly  supposes.  Little  more  is 
necessary  than  that  he  and  his  hearers  should  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding.  If  they  understand  him,  and  ho 
asks  no  more  than  he  is  required  to  ask,  he  will  find  them 
ready  to  concede  pretty  much  all  he  asks.  Let  him  speak 
to  them  simply,  address  their  plain  common  sense,  and  he 
will  find  in  them  all  the  elements  of  the  faith  he  wishes 
them  to  accept. 

It  is  so  we  view  the  question.  We  do  not  pretend  every 
man  will  be  converted,  and  practically  yield  to  the  truth, 
for  conversion  requires  the  concreative  act  of  the  will,  and 
the  will  is  free.  Real  conversion  implies  grace,  for  our 
Lord  says,  "No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father 
draw  him."  Salvation  is  of  election,  and,  though  salvation 
Is  possible  to  all,  only  the  elect  will  be  saved,  and  we  pre- 
tend not  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  election.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  conversion  in  the  sense  of  the  inward  working 
of  Divine  ffrace  on  the  heart,  but  of  conversion  as  a  purely 
intellectual  act,  as  a  simple  conviction  of  the  understanding. 
This  conversion  we  believe  is  comparatively  easy,  and  will 
invariably  take  place  in  every  mind  which  really  sees  and 
grasps  Catholic  truth  in  its  real  character  and  relations. 
Tliere  may  remain  afterward  the  moving  of  the  heart,  the 
correction  of  evil  habits,  the  overcoming  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  and  all  that;  but  the  life  of  man  is  in  tnith,  and 
when  you  have  once  got  the  truth  into  a  man's  understand- 
ing, you  have  inoculated  him  with  the  principle  of  life, 
and  nave  made  a  beginning,  done  the  initial  work,  and 
have  a  basis  for  your  efforts  at  evolution  and  completion, 
or  practical  realization.  After  all,  if  we  reach  the  under- 
standing through  the  affections,  we  move  the  heart,  that  is, 
the  will,  through  the  imderstanding. 

These  reflections  have  been  naturally  suggested  by  the 
subject  of  Father  Weninger's  little  booK.  That  they  are  not 
in  all  respects  complimentary  to  our  Catholic  population  is 
very  possible ;  but  we  know  not  that  their  value  is  at  all 
lessened  by  that  fact.  We  Catholics  do  not  constitute  a 
Mutual  Admiration  Society,  nor  a  small  private  family, 
whose  faults  and  peccadillos  each  member  of  the  family 
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should  consider  himself  bound  to  do  his  best  to  conceal. 
We  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  members  of  the 

freat,  the  universal  Christian  community.  Our  Church  is 
efore  the  world,  and  we  ourselves  are  before  the  world, 
and  we  cannot  escape  the  world's  judgment,  if  we  would. 
To  pass  ourselves  off  for  better  than  we  are  can  avail  nothing 
in  tne  long  run,  and  to  attempt  to  leave  the  world  to  judge 
the  Church  by  us,  is  an  injustice  to  the  Church  herself. 
Thousands  and  thousands  are  prevented  from  even  examin- 
ing her  claims,  because  they  confound  her  with  notions, 
opinions,  and  practices  of  Catholics,  which  she  disapproves 
as  much  as  they  do.  Shall  we  not  for  tlieir  sake,  if  not  for 
our  own,  distinguish  between  her  and  ourselves,  and  show 
them,  wlien  such  is  the  fact,  that  what  they  object  to  is  no 
part  of  Catholicity  3  There  are  a  multitude  of  traditions 
amongst  Catholics,  which  are  .  not  Catholic ;  we  do  not 

auarrel  with  Catholics  for  retaining  them  and  observing 
lem,  tliough  only  traditions  of  men  ;  but  we  do  insist  that 
they  sliall  not  be  thrown  in  the  faces  of  non-Catholics,  as 
something  they  must  take  and  swallow,  if  they  enter  the 
Catliolic  communion. 

"  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  tliem,"  said  our  Lord  to 
his  disciples ;  by  our  fruits  non-Catholics  do  and  will  Judge 
our  Church.  We  for  one  are  not  willing  that  we  Catholics 
in  this  country  should  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  Catholi- 
city, even  when  we  think  ourselves  good  Catholics.  We  have 
amongst  us  excellent  biohops,  exceflent  priests,  and  amongst 
the  laity  individuals  as  ^ood  and  as  honest  as  the  day  is 
long,  who  adorn  the  religion  they  profess  by  well-ordered 
lives  and  godly  conversation ;  but  externally,  as  we  come 
before  the  public,  we  are  by  no  means  an  edifying  people^ 
Our  political  influence  is  not  more  healthful,  is  not  wiser, 
is  in  no  respect  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  tlian  the 
political  influence  of  non-Catholics.  The  worst  governed 
cities  in  the  Union  are  precisely  those  in  which  Catiiolics 
are  the  most  influential  in  the  elections,  and  have  the  most 
to  do  with  municipal  affairs.  We  furnish  more  than  our 
share  of  the  rowdies,  the  drunkards,  and  the  vicious  popu- 
lation of  our  larger  cities.  Tlie  majority  of  grog-sellers  in 
this  city  of  New  York  are  Catholics,  and  the  portions  of  the 
jcity  where  grog-selling,  drunkenness,  and  filtli  most  abound 
are  those  cl^eflv  inhabited  by  Catholics,  and  we  scarcely  see 
the  slightest  effort  made  for  a  reformation.  In  ordinary  life 
we  do  not  find  Catholics  more  honest,  more  truthful,  more 
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conscientious  than  the  non-Catliolic  community.  Tliere  is 
mnch  needing  to  be  done  before  M'e  in  all  things,  except 
faith,  really  come  up  to  the  level  as  a  people  with  tlie  non- 
Catholic  people  of  tne  country  :  and  yet  we  are  perpetually 
boasting,  and  our  Catholic  journals  are  continually  glorifying 
the  CatTiolic  body,  as  if  it  had  the  infallibility  and  sanctity 
predicable  only  of  the  Ideal  or  internal  Church.  Non- 
Catholics  hear  our  boasts,  and  see  and  know  at  least  our 
vices  and  defects.  What,  then,  must  they  think  of  the 
elevating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  our  religion? 

We  have  found  the  Catholic  Church  more  ^han  we  ex- 
pected ;  we  have  found  large  masses  of  Catholics  less  than 
we  had  expected,  and  we  say,  frankly,  with  individual  ex- 
ceptions ;  we  have  not  found  among  them  that  intelligence, 
that  moral  culture,  and  that  high-toned  moral  principle, 
that  we  expected  to  find.  We  read  the  catechism,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  Catholics  who  went  to  Confession,  and 
received  Holy  Communion,  would  be  free  from  vulgar 
superstitions,  and  would  be  truthful,  honest,  no  tale-bearers, 
no  detractors,  no  drunkards,  no  quarrellers,  no  wife  or  hus- 
band beaters.  We  expected  to  find  Catholics  willing  always 
to  pay  homage  to  truth  and  justice,  liberal  and  tolerant  in 
matters  of  opinion,  rigid  and  uncompromising  in  matters  of 
faith.  Wo  nave  found  them,  in  but  too  many  instances, 
the  reverse.  We  have  found  people  whose  ancestors  during 
fourteen  hundred  jfears,  have  been  Catholics,  who  have  yet 
to  be  taught  the  simplest  principles  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  who  scarcely  have  any  conception  of 
duty,  except  going  to  Confession,  and  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion. Wo  have  found  those  who  seemed  to  think,  if 
they  escaped  the  censure  of  the  priest,  they  need  give  them- 
selves no  further  trouble.  As  true  as  you  are  a  living 
man,"  said  a  Catholic  lady  to  us,  "  I  had  been  baptizeo, 
and  been  confirmed,  had  been  married,  and  been  to  Con- 
fession, and  to  Communion,  and  yet  I  never  knew  till  after 
coming  to  this  countir,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  that  there 
was  any  Grod  back  of  the  priest  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  thouglit  that  in  Confession 
the  priest  forgives  sin  only  as  the  minister  of  God,  and 
that  it  is  really  God  who  forgives,  never  came  into  my  head, 
till  I  was  so  taught  by  an  American  priest."  We  could  not 
doubt  what  the  lady  told  us,  strange  as  it  might  seem. 

No  people  without  intelligence  and  high  moral  culture 
can  be  an  eminently  moral  people.  There  is  a  natural  affin- 
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ity  between  ignorance  and  vice,  and  as  a  rule  you  will  find 
that  a  generally  uncultivated  people  will  have  only  a  few 
virtues,  and  those  of  the  simpler  sort,  in  which  they  have 
been  the  more  specially  instructed.  Yet  in  moral  culture 
and  general  intelligence  the  Catholic  population  are  below 
the  better  class  of  non-Catholics.  The  motives  from  which 
they  act  are  lower  and  more  selfish.  We  have  been  accused 
of  being  in  error,  because  the  majority  of  Catholics  did  not 
agree  with  us,  and  gravely  exhorted  by  men  whose  sacred 
character  ought  to  have  taught  them  better,  to  change  our 
course,  because  by  doing  so  we  might  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  editors  in  the  country — thus  virtually  making  popu- 
larity the  criterion  of  truth,  and  tlie  test  of  merit.  We  have 
found  views  and  opinions  familiar  to  us  from  our  youth  up, 
and  which  we  looked  upon  as  mere  commonplaces,  treated 
as  new,  profound,  and  original.  We  have  found  our  Catholic 
journals  making  a  multitude  of  statements  that  a  simple 
tyro  ought  to  know  are  not  true.  We  find  them  addncmg 
as  a  proof  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church,  the  assumed 
fact  that  Mass  is  everywhere  said  in  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies,  evidently 
supposing  that  Mass  is  everywhere  said  in  Latin,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  rite.  Tliey  argue  as  if  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  were  a  univei'sal  law  of  the  Church,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  tlie  clergy  of  the  Oriental  rites,  as  the  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, &c.,  are  allowed  to  retain  the  wives  they  had  married , 
before  receiving  Holy  Orders.  We  have  reaa  in  them  that 
there  were  no  heresies  before  Luther,  and  that  before  him  all 
Christians  were  united  in  one  and  the  same  Communion  I 

Now  these,  and  other  things  far  more  important,  and 
which,  not  to  scandalize  the  weak,  we  forbear  to  mention,  we 
can  easily  account  for,  and  to  a  great  extent  excuse.  But 
their  existence  we  cannot  deny,  and  we  insist  that  it  is  best 
for  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  that  we  frankly  own 
them,  and  as  frankly  avow  that  they  are  faults,  real  faults. 
Catholics  should  not  wait  to  have  them  pointed  out  by 
their  enemies,  but  should  themselves  point  them  out  as 
contrary  to  Catholicity,  and  seek  in  earnest  to  correct 
them.  Many  of  the  things  which  our  non-Catliolic  country- 
men find  disedifying  in  Catholics  may  be  merely  national 
peculiarities,  and  no  worse  than  our  own  national  peculiar- 
ities, which  we  think  nothing  of,  because  familiar  witli  them 
from  infancy,  perhaps  not  so  bad  ;  but  still  we  should  not 
identify  them  with  Catholicity,  nor  be  angry,  when  a  pub- 
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licist  writing  to  give  non-Catholics  a  just  view  of  Catholicity, 
points  them  out  as  no  part  of  the  Catholic  religion,  nor 
should  we  speak  because  we  profess  the  Catholic  religion, 
as  if  we  were  immaculate,  and  not  guilty  of  many  of  the 
same  things  that  we  condemn  in  non-Catholics.  Our  pro- 
fession wiU  not  avail  us,  unless  we  have  something  besides 

})rofession.  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  may  be  excluded 
rom  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  Many  will  sajr  unto  me  in 
that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  m  thy  name, 
and  in  thy  name  have  oast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works  ?  Then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  in- 
iquity." It  is  important,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  those  outside,  that  we  avow  distinctly  that  Catholics 
may  both  err  and  sin,  and  error  and  sin  in  them  can  receive 
no  more  favor  than  error  and  sin  in  others. 

We  continually  speak  of  the  necessity  of  our  religion  to 
the  morals  of  the  community,  as  a  conservative  element  in 
society,  and  to  wean  men's  affections  from  things  of  the 
earth.  This  is  all  very  well,  for  in  so  speaking,  we  speak 
truly ;  but  what  sort  of  conviction  will  our  tnie  words  even 
produce  in  non-Catholics,  when  they  find  no  countries  more 
torn  by  revolutions  than  Catholic  countries,  no  people  more 
greedy  of  gain,  or  more  attached  to  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  world,  than  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  or  when 
they  find  them  politically  siding  with  those  who  push  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  country  to  its  most  dangerous 
extreme,  and  to  a  fearful  extent  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  that  black  curse  on  our  nation,  at  this  moment 
thrcatenuig  its  life  ?  A  few  of  our  pastors  have  spoken  out 
against  rel^llion ;  the  greater  part  have  been  silent.  Where 
is  the  conservatism  that  stands  quietly  by  with  its  arms 
folded  across  its  breast,  and  sees  the  life  oi  the  nation  de- 
stroyed by  a  wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion?  Many 
Catholics  we  know  have  volunteered  and  are  doing  ^ood 
service  in  our  armies ;  but  what  pastor,  bishop,  or  priest, 
has  called  upon  them  to  do  it  as  a  Catholic  duty  ?  In  thus 
volunteering  they  have  done  no  more  than  other  citizens, 
not  Catholics,  and  no  more  than  was  their  duty  as  citizens. 
We  have  heard  more  sympathy  expressed  by  Catholics  with 
the  Southern  rebellion  than  with  the  effort  of  the  United 
States  to  suppress  it.  What  are  professions  worth,  if  belied 
by  our  practice  ? 
We  could  continue  this  line  of  remark  much  farther,  but 
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it  is  unnecessary.  We  have  said  elsewhere  that  Catholics 
form  a  foreign  colonj  in  the  eountrj ,  and  that  tlie  missiona 
opened  to  them  are  not  missions  opened  to  the  American 
people.  The  presentation  of  Catholicity  to  them  or  hy  them 
18  not  tlie  presentation  that  will  favorably  affect  the  mass 
of  our  non-Catholic  coimtrymen.  What  we  ask  of  them  is, 
tliat  they  shall  not  be  the  dog  in  the  manger ;  that  they 
shall  not  denounce  as  unoatholic  every  Catholic  who  at- 
tempts to  separate  our  religion  from  the  errors,  vices,  and 
superstitions  of  an  old  Catholic  people,  and  present  it  in  its 
real  character,  free  from  every  thing,  not  essential  to  it,  likely 
to  repel  them.  We  want  the  Catholic  reli^on  in  its  cath- 
olicity for  our  countrymen,  not  in  a  sectanan  or  national 
character.  We  want  the  Catholic  dogma,  the  Catholic 
worsliip,  the  Catholic  communion,  but  we  want  none  of  the 
Europeanism  that  has  been  associated  with  it,  none  of  the 
arbitrary  or  despotic  rule  to  which  Catholics  have  been  for 
so  many  ages  subjected.  We  want  Catholicity  in  its  living 
reality,  in  its  charity,  and  in  its  power,  in  its  authority,  and 
in  its  liberty,  in  its  conservatism,  and  in  its  progress.  Wo 
want  the  living  Church  of  Christ,  not  the  dry  bones  or  worn 
out  copy  of  the  Medieeval  Church.  "  Why  seek  ye  the  Lord 
amonp  the  dead  ?  know  ye  not  tliat  he  is  risen,  and  dies  no 
more  f '  Our  quarrel  with  our  friends  is  not  with  them  as 
Catholics,  but  as  non-Catholics.  It  is  that  they  overlook 
or  deny  the  catholicity  of  tlie  Church  in  time,  or  her  ca- 
pacity to  accept  and  bless,  inspire  and  direct,  inform  and 
elevate  the  living  civilization  of  our  own  age,  and  our  own 
country. 

We  must  always  distinguish  in  the  Clmrch  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine.  On  her  Divine  side  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible and  holy,  as  is  God  himself.  On  her  human  side  wo 
must  distinguish  between  the  Idea  and  its  practical  realiza- 
tion. The  Idea  or  Ideal  of  tlie  Church  is  catholic,  for  it  is 
Tlieandric,  or  man  taken  up  into  union  with  God.  In  her 
Ideal  the  Church  is  catholic,  infallible,  and  holy,  as  is  the 
Word  made  flesh.  But  she  is  only  potentially  catholic,  in* 
fallible,  and  holy  in  her  practical  realization,  of  her  Ideal 
in  time  and  space.  "  We  have  received  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels."  The  Idea  of  regenerated  mankind  is  fully 
realized,  individuated,  completed,  fulfilled  only  in  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  All  Christians  are  potentially  Christ,  hut  all 
have  not  attained  to  the  full  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Ilim, 
and  will  not  so  attain  till  the  final  consummation.  Even 
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St.  Paul,  who  had  been  caugh  t  up  to^  the  third  heavens,  and 
heard  things  nnutterahle,  counted  himself  not  to  have  at- 
tained, but  pressed  onward  toward  the  mark  of  his  high 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  Viewed  on  this  side  Christians,  taken 
collectively  as  the  Church,  or  distributively  as  individuals, 
have  not  attained,  have  not  identified  their  actual  life  with 
their  Ideal,  or  realized  their  Theandric  type.  Hence  it  is 
that  meji — ^here  it  makes  no  difference  whetlier  we  speak  of 
the  Clergy  or  the  laity — may  have  the  Catholic  Ideal,  may 
be  irreproachable  under  the  point  of  view  of  dogma,  or 
doctrine,  and  yet  be  practically  uncatholic,  narrow-mind- 
ed, and  sectarian.  The  Church  is  in  the  world,  and  a  world 
where  notliing  remains  the  same  for  two  successive  mo- 
ments. She  must  meet  tliis  world  as  best  she  can,  but  while 
her  principles  in  dealing  with  it  can  undergo  no  change, 
her  practical  methods  and  arrangements  must  needs  change 
as  it  changes.  These  practical  methods  and  arrangementa 
depend  on  the  practical  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the  pastors 
under  their  chief,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  successor  of  Peter 
in  the  Apostolic  office.  But  they  depend  on  the  practical 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  these  as  men,  and  as  men  who  are 
vicUores^  still  on  the  way,  and  in  no  practical  sense  infalli- 
ble. The  Church  has  authority  in  discipline,  authority  to 
rule  and  govern,  but  as  we  often  say,  she  is  not  infallible  in 
discipline  or  administration,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  which 
does  and  must  change  with  time  and  place,  or  the  ever 
varying  changes  in  the  world  with  which  she  stands  related. 
In  discipline  and  government  we  owe  her  the  filial  obedi* 
ence  due  from  tlie  child  to  the  parent,  from  the  loyal  sub- 

{'ect  to  legitimate  authority;  but  we  are  not  bound  to 
)elieve  that  in  these  matters  she  cannot  err,  that  popes  and 
bishops  and  priests  are  all  or  any  of  them  infallible,  and  com- 
mit no  mistakes.  They  are  wiser,  if  you  will,  but  with  human 
wisdom,  not  with  divine  wisdom.  They  are  not  specially 
inspired,  are  not  specially  enlightened  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  and  have  no  more  wisdom  than  even  laymen  of 
equal  genius,  opportunity,  and  study  miglit  attain  to.  The 
infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  assert  for  the 
Church,  has  relation  to  tlie  Ideal,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Depositum,  that  is  to  say,  to  faith  and  morals,  not  to  disci- 
pline and  government,  which  are  matters  of  prudence,  and 
m  regard  to  which  the  infallible  assistance  is  not  requisite 
in  order  to  retain  the  Idea  in  its  integrity. 
In  discipline  and  government  the  Church,  then,  may  err, 
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and  pursue  a  policy  not  always  the  wisest  and  best,  and 
whicli,  even  if  the  wisest  and  best  when  adopts,  becomes 
unwise  and  hurtful  if  continued  after  the  reasons  which 
originally  led  to  its  adoption  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
changes  constantly  going  on  in  time  and  place  require 
corresponding  changes  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  not  in 
doctrine,  not  in  principle,  not  m  her  dogma,  but  in  her 
practical  methods  ana  arrangements  for  promoting  the 
mterests  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  W  hen  Catholics 
object  to  these  changes,  when  they  try  their  best  to  prevent 
thfem,  and  denounce  as  heterodox  all  who  believe  them 
necessarjr,  they,  as  we  say,  denj^  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  m  time,  seek  to  arrest  her  in  her  career,  to'  bring  to 
a  full  stop  the  explication  and  evolution,  or  practical  real- 
ization ot  the  Ideal,  and  to  bind  her  back  to  the  dead  past. 
This  denies  the  liberty  and  activity  of  the  Church,  ana  as- 
serts her  as  a  dead,  not  as  a  living  Church.  Now  we  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  this  is  actually 
the  case  with  a  large  number  of  Catholics,  and  especially 
with  those  who  are  invested  with  the  government  of  eccles- 
iastical affairs,  and  give  tone  and  direction  to  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  Catholic  community.  We  believe  there 
is  amount  us  an  unwise  and  hurtful  resistance  to  modem 
civilization,  to  modem  liberty,  to  the  freedom  and  activity 
of  the  mind.  It  is  to  this  resistance,  to  the  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  institutions  and  usages  which  have  outlived  their 
time,  and  were  never  useful  save  as  means  to  an  end,  that 
creates  the  opposition  our  religion  encounters,  and  prevents 
that  reunion  and  harmony  of  all  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  communion,  which  all 
lovers  of  our  Lord  and  aspirants  to  a  share  in  his  glory 
most  ardently  desire.  We  think  the  chief  reason  oi  the 
heterodoxy  outside  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  or  rather  in  tliose  who  are  in  the  Church,  and  claim 
to  be  the  only  true,  uncompromising  Catholics. 

Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  we  say  so  many  things  un- 
complimentary to  our  Catholic  brethren.  We  believe  that 
Catholics  are  answerable  for  the  present  distracted  state  of 
Christendom,  and  that  it  is  only  through  them  the  distrac- 
tions and  divisions,  the  schisms  and  the  neresies,  over  which 
we  all  do  and  must  grieve,  can  be  healed.  "  Ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples.  But  the  salt 
may  lose  its  savor,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  underfoot  of 
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men.  It  is  we  Catholics  who  are  in  fault,  and  our  fault  is 
that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  treasure  committed  to  our 
keeping,  or  that  we  fail  to  perceive  and  understand  its  value. 
We  at  oest  wrap  the  talent  we  have  received  in  a  clean  nap* 
kin  and  bury  it  in  the  earth,  instead  of  putting  it  out  to  in- 
crease. The  old  times  have  gone,  ana  we  cannot  recall 
them  if  we  would.  The  mediaeval  world  has  been  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll,  and  as  a  vestment  it  has  been  folded 
np.  Its  elements  have  been  dissolved,  and  in  vain  wonld 
we  collect  them  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  seek  to 
reconstruct  it.  We  are  in  a  new  world,  with  new  heavens, 
and  a  new  earth.  It  is  in  this  new  world  tlie  great  work 
of  the  Church  has  now  to  be  carried  on.  Her  work  can  go 
on  in  this  new  world  as  well  as  it  ever  went  on  in  tlie  old 
world  ;  for  she,  though  ancient,  is  never  old. 

We  accept  fully  and  unreservedly  the  Catholic  faith, 
Catholic  morals.  Catholic  authority,  and  will  readily  aban- 
don any  notion  or  opinion  we  may  entertain  that  is  uncath- 
olic,  or  not  consonant  with  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  the 
moment  its  error  is  made  manifest  to  ns ;  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  take  the  opinions,  the  practice,  or  the  sentiment 
of  any  community  as  the  measure  of  Catholic  truth  and 
virtue,  least  of  all  as  we  find  them  in  our  own  countrjr.  We 
deny  that  our  Catholic  population  or  the  Church  m  this 
country,  is  either  a  full  or  fair  expression  of  Catholic  faith 
and  morals.  Catholicity  is  superior  to  ns.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, hold  ourselves  exempt  from  faults,  or  imagine  that  our 
own  short-comings  may  not  be  more  sinful  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  are  those  of  our  Catholic  brethren  here  or  else- 
where ;  we  do  not  set  ourselves  np  as  one  having  authority 
to  judge  or  censure ;  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  goon 
our  own  way,  demand  reform,  and  labor  for  it  without  re- 
spect to  the  hierarchy  and  the  established  discipline  of  the 
Church.  No  reform  of  any  value  can  be  eflfected  in  a  dis» 
orderly  manner.  We  are  no  revolutionists  in  either  Church 
or  State.  But  we  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  be  satisfied 
with  every  thing  the  hierarchy  does  or  approves,  or  that  wo 
have  no  right  to -call  public  attention  to  evils  tliat  we  see, 
that  we  know  exist,  and  cannot  but  deplore.  The  laity 
have  a  mission  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  the 
pretence  that  the  laity  must  never  form  or  express  any 
opinion  not  favorable  to  the  clergy,  is  alike  injurious  to  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  The  laity  have  no  right  to  usurp  anjr 
sacerdotal  or  prelatical  functions,  but  not  therefore  does  it 
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follow  that  they  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 

We  all  say  our  religion  is  favorable  alike  to  authority 
and  to  liberty.  Let  us  prove  it  so  by  our  example.  We  atl 
say  that  it  does  not  destroy  but  strengthens  our  manhood  ; 
let  us  prove  it  by  showing  ourselves  in  the  full  vigor  and 
dignity  of  our  manhood.  We  all  say  our  religion  purifies 
and  elevates  the  understanding ;  let  us  prove  it  by  snowing 
ourselves  clear-sighted  men,  by  rising  above  vulgar  preju- 
dices, vulgar  superstitions,  into  the  serene  and  healthful 
atmosphere  of  truth  and  freedom.  We  all  say  that  our 
reli^on  is  the  grand  civilizer  of  men  and  nations,  the  very 
basis  and  cement  of  society  ;  let  us  prove  it  by  showing 
ourselves  in  earnest  to  advance  civilization,  and  ready  to 
greet  every  progress,  civilization  here  or  elsewhere  may 
make.  It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  talk  simply  of  what  the 
Church  has  done,  or  of  what  she  may  do.  The  practical 
question  is  always,  What  here  and  now  is  she  doing?  We 
Know  what  the  Church  has  done  in  the  way  of  civilization. 
She  has  founded  modem  civilization  itself.  She  has  taken 
the  rude,  untamed  Barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  made  them  the  free,  the  great,  the  elevated,  and 
refined  nations  of  the  modem  world,  far  superior  to  the 

freatest  and  most  renowned  civilized  nations  of  antiquity, 
he  has  given  a  new  and  nobler  meaning  to  the  word  mr- 
tue — ^a  new  and  more  spiritual  aim  to  human  activity  itself. 
This  all  the  world  knows,  and  nobody  seriously  dispute  it. 
But  the  real  question  is  not  there.  What  is  sue  doing  for 
civilization  here  and  now?  Are  not  her  most  zealous  and 
influential  members  now  everywhere  arrayed  against  the 
onward  progress  of  modem  civilization,  and  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  arrest  it,  and  throw  the  world  back  where  it 
was  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  Do 
they  not  do  their  best  to  repress  every  movement  of  human- 
ity, and  brand  her  irrepressible  instincts  as  anti-catholic  and 
Satanic  ? 

If  modern  civilization  assumes  an  irreligious  or  anti- 
catholic  direction,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Have  we  not  b^^n 
by  denouncing  it,  and  have  we  not  by  rejecting  it  forced  it 
to  take  the  direction  it  takes,  and  which  injures  both  it  and 
religion  ?  We  can  explain  why  Catholics,  leading  influen- 
tial Catholics  we  mean,  have  taken  their  stand  against 
modern  civilization,  and  we  are  far  from  alleging  or  pretend- 
ing that  their  motives  have  been  bad,  or  not,  in  many  re- 
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SDects  laudable ;  but  we  cannot  d«iy  the  fact,  nor  its  de- 

!)lorable  consequences.  By  their  stand  they  have  lost 
or  the  Church  the  control  of  the  modem  world,  modem 
literature,  art,  and  science,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revival  of  Gentilism.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  sense  in  which 
we  read  modem  history,  and  must  we,  such  being  our  hon- 
est conviction,  forbear  to  say  so,  and  join  our  voice  to  swell 
the  choms  of  self-glorification  ?  Our  Iwjasting  is  intolerable, 
it  provokes  denial  on  the  part  of  every  honest  man  who 
really  knows  something  of  the  way  in  which  things  have 
been  managed  ;  and  the  denial  occasions  scandal.  Cath- 
olics may  glorify  God  as  much  as  they  please,  but  all  at* 
tempts  to  glorify  themselves  are  bad,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. We  may  show  ourselves  superior  to  others,  if  we 
can,  bat  let  it  be  by  our  deeds,  not  by  our  words.  "  Self- 
praise  is  dispraise,"  is  a  proverb  that  applies  to  nations  and 
communities,  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

We  say  we  accept  heartily  the  Catholic  authority,  the 
Catholic  faith,  Catholic  morality,  Catholic  discipline,  with- 
out any  equivocation  or  mental  reservation ;  but  we  cannot 
insist  that  non-Catholics  shall  accept  and  embrace  as  Cath- 
olic any  thing  not  strictly  and  rigidly  Catholic.  Nothing  else 
will  we  ourselves  be  forced  to  accept  or  observe.  We  say 
not  this  because  we  have  only  a  stingy  or  grudging  faith, 
but  because  we  insist  on  judging  and  being  judged  by  the 
law.  Our  faith  may  be  richer  and  more  exuberant  than 
our  words.  Perhaps  we  hold  many  tilings  as  pious  beliefs, 
and  cherish  them  for  our  own  private  edification  or  conso- 
lation, which,  though  not  repugnant  to  faith,  are  yet  not  of 
faith.  There  are  amongst  Catholics  a  great  many  pleasing, 
pious,  and  tender  private  devotions,  permitted,  not  com- 
manded ;  we  may  adopt  them  as  we  see  proper ;  we  oppose 
them  not,  perhaps  we  love  them,  but  we  cannot  urge  tiiem 
upon  others  as  any  essential  part  of  Catholic  worship.  Open 
any  of  our  thousand  and  one  Prayer  Books,  and  you  will 
easily  perceive  to  what  we  allude.  We  may  for  ourselves 
wear  tlie  scapular  or  the  so-called  miraculous  medal  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady,  as  we  would  wear  next  our  heart  the  picr 
tore  of  our  mother,  or  of  some  dear  friend  ;  we  may  choose 
out  among  the  canonized  Saints  some  one  to  be  our  patron, 
and  pay  him  special  reverence  and  devotion ;  we  may  say 
our  beads,  repeat  the  prayers  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
and  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  but  all  these 
are  private  devotions,  left  to  our  owb  choice,  taste,  or  judg- 
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ment,  and  we  object  to  them  only  when  you  attempt  to 
prescribe  them  as  obligatory,  or  as  having  a  sort  of  sacra- 
mental virtue  in  themselves.  In  every  living  Catholic 
heart,  faith  and  love  will  be  exuberant,  and  push  them- 
selves out  in  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  delicate  flowers, 
which  we  mav  call  the  "  flowers  of  Catholic  piety."  These 
no  man  should  touch  with  a  rude  hand,  or  expose  to  the 
rude  gaze  of  a  profane  public.  They  are  for  tne  private 
soul,  in  her  own  private  devotions,  and  let  her  enjoy  them 
according  to  her  own  mood,  her  own  taste,  or  her  own  judg- 
ment. These  private  devotions  may  often  be  attractive 
and  consoling;.  Medals,  beads,  scapulars,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  have  their  value  from  association  and  use,  but  no  more 
inherent  value  than  the  praying  machines  of  the  Tartars. 
Their  efficacy  is  never  sacramental  or  ex  opere  operate.  We 
may  ourselves  personally  resort  to  them  or  not,  according 
to  our  peculiar  mood  or  temperament,  but  we  will  not  per- 
mit our  affection  or  non-aflFection  for  them  to  be  made  a  test 
of  our  Catliolic  faith,  or  Catholic  piety.  We  will  not  make 
them  or  receive  them  as  a  test  in  the  case  of  others,  or  insist 
on  their  observance  or  non-observance  bv  those  we  would 
bring  into  the  Church.  We  will  not  mate,  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  any  influence,  suffer  to  be  made,  the  mistake  of 
confounding  the  flowers  either  with  the  root  or  with  the 
f  ruits  of  piety.  We  think  it  well  that  all  should  under- 
stand, that  breaking  the  string  of  one's  scapular,  is  not 
so  grievous  an  offence  as  drunkenness  or  adultery,  as  lying 
ana  stealing,  or  as  tale-bearing  and  detraction. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  these  abuses  of  good  things 
are  not  common,  and  are  only  the  result  of  ignorance^ and 
that  no  Catholic  properly  instructed  ever  runs  into  tnem. 
We  know  not  how  common  they  may  be  ;  we  only  know 
that  where  faith  is  strong,  and  knowledge  is  weak,  there  is  in 
all  men  a  tendency  to  superstition,  as  where  faith  is  weak  and 
knowledge  strong,  or  thought  to  be  strong,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  irreligion.  Of  the  two,  the  tendency  to  superstition  is 
the  less  dangerous,  for  we  consider  superstition  a  less  evil 
than  irreligion,  a  credulous  faith  less  hurtful  to  the  soul,  than 
a  sharp,  cai-ping,  heartless  skepticism.  But  both  are  hurtful ; 
both  are  opposed  to  catholicity,  which  is  dialectic,  and  toler- 
ates no  sophistical  extremes.  While,  therefore,  we  upbraid 
non-Catholics  with  their  irreli^on,  we  should  with  equal  fear- 
lessness rebuke  the  superstition  of  Catholics.  We  should 
take  care  that  all  Catholics  be  well  instructed  in  their  rolig- 
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ion ;  and  we  protest  against  the  sophism  of  concluding  they 
are  so  instructed  from  the  fact  that  they  ouglit  to  be. 

Here  are,  at  greater  length  than  we  intended,  our  rea- 
sons for  remarks  assumed  to  be  nncomplimentary  to  our 
Catholic  brethren.  We  see  our  whole  country  overrun  with 
heterodoxy,  millions  perishing  for  the  lack  of  that  faith 
we  possess,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  a  great  measure  through 
our  faults,  and  precisely  those  faults  which  we  most  affection- 
ately cherish,  and  which  it  is  dangerous  to  designate  and 
reprove,  and  seek  to  correct.  We  personally  have  no  in- 
terest in  exposing  them.  By  doing  it  we  only  raise  up 
enemies  and  alienate  friends ;  and  yet  somebody  must  do 
it,  or  the  Church  will  never  gain  a  foothold  here,  and  be 
that  blessing  to  the  country  we  all  eayshe  will  be,  and  we 
personally  believe  her  destined  to  be.  The  faults,  the  greater 
or  smaller,  which  we  have  without  much  order  or  fixed 
method  touched  upon,  are  scandals  in  the  eyes  of  non-Cath- 
olic Americans,  and  lead  them,  though  regarding  Roman- 
ism as  they  call  it,  as  the  best  relipon  for  us,  especially  for 
the  ignorant  Irish,  to  turn  up  their  noses  in  huge  disdain, 
if  we  suggest  it  may  possibly  be  the  best  religion  also  for 
them,  ft  is  easy  to  declaim  against  these  non-Catholics 
and  denounce  them  for  their  pride ;  but  we  submit  that  it 
would  be  far  better,  far  more  Christian,  to  correct  our  faults, 
and  let  them  see  that  such  things,  though  existing  among 
Catholics,  are  not  held  by  Catholics  to  be  catliolic. 


•  Art.  VI. — Lpteeary  Notices  and  CEmcisMs. 

1.  Tlie  lAft^  Timei^  and  Correspmdence  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr. 
Doyle ^  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leigh Hn.  By  William  John 
FiTZPATRiOK,  J.  r.,  Author  of  The  Life,  Times,  and  Contem- 
poraries of  Lord  Cloncarry,"  **  Lady  Morgan  ;  her  Career,  Lit- 
erary and  Personal,"  <fec    Dublin:  Duffy.  1861.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Wb  intended  to  give  in  this  number  an  extended  notice  of  the 
Lafe,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  the  eminent  Bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Lcighlin,  but  the  gentleman  on  whom  we  relied  for 
its  preparation,  has  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  in  season,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  content  onrselves  with  a 
brief  notice  of  Mr.  FiizpatricVs  work,  and  its  illustrions  snbject. 
As  a  biographer  we  cannot  award  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  the  highest  praise. 
He  is  too  ambitious,  and  lacks  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  style, 
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and  spends  too  mnob  time  in  preparing  to  approach  his  thonght 
without  reaching  and  expressing  it  But  he  deserves  praise  for  his 
industry,  and  evident  honesty,  and  he  must  have  been  a  very  great 
bungler  indeed  to  have  produced  a  work  givii^  any  accoant  at  all  of 
the  Life  and  Labors  of  Dr.  Doyle,  which  should  not  possess  a  high 
degree  of  interest  for  every  reader  who  has  any  appreciation  of  dis- 
tinguished abilities,  high  moral  and  religious  worth,  and  pure,  en- 
lightened^ and  selfsacrilicing  patriotism. 

We  had  heard  Dr.  Doyle  spoken  of  as  a  Gallican,  and  had  im- 
bibed a  prejudice  against  him.  We  had  heard  him  highly  praised, 
indeed,  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  Irish  are  accustomed 
to  be  80  extravagant  both  in  their  praise  and  in  their  denunciation, 
that  we  usually  take  their  praise  or  their  condemnation  with  many 
grains  of  allowance,  and  we  confess  that  we  had  formed  rather  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  his  real  merits.  We  had  supposed  him  a 
political  priest  of  the  class  of  which  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  is  a  favorable  type,  and  we  had  no  wish  to  form  his  acquain- 
tance. But  the  work  before  us  has  disabused  us,  and  has  made  it 
clear  that  our  prejudices  were  unjust,  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  no  such 
man  as  we  had  supposed,  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
eminent  ability,  a  wise  and  zealous  pastor,  a  brave  and  true  patriot, 
a  profound  and  clear-sighted  statesman, — a  man  to  whom  Ireland 
is  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  Irishman  we  have  ever  heard 
of, — for  St  Patrick,  though  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was  not  himself 
an  Irishman.  No  one  can  read  the  volumes  before  us  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  true  man,  high-rainded,  and  honorable,  free  from 
all  duplicity,  all  trickery,  all  littleness  of  any  sort,  and  a  man  who 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul,  alike  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  civilization.  He  seems  to  us  a  man  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
mind  than  his  celebrated  contemporary,  and  fiar  superior  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  real  statesmanship.  He  had  in  him  no  element  of 
the  demagogue,  and  he,  far  more  than  O^Gonnell,  should  be  called 
the  Liberator  of  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Correspon- 
dence published  in  these  volumes,  without  being  struck  with  his 
practical  good  sense  on  every  question  he  touched,  and  without 
perceiving  that,  if  O'Connell  was  the  prince  of  agitators,  aud  could 
better  move  the  mob,  Dr.  Doyle  was  the  man  who  in  the  struggle 
for  Catholic  Emancipation,  was  the  great  man  on  the  Catholic  side, 
the  man  who  had  the  weight  with  the  government,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Mends  of  Catholics  outside  of  their  communion,  with- 
out whom  Emancipation  could  never  have  been  obtained.  Far 
better  wouki  it  have  been  for  Ireland  if  she  had  continuiHi  to  fbl* 
low  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  in  preference  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  him,  had  in  him  a  spice  of 
the  demagogue,  and  not  seldom  was  willing  to  act  on  the  principle 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  me^ns.  <  However,  when  we  speak  of 
Mr«  O^Connell,  the  reader  must  take  our  remarks  wiUi  ^^tion,  for, 
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we  confess,  lie  was  never  a  favorite  witli  us,  and  we  grew  up  with 
many  prejudices  against  him,  which  may,  after  aU,  turn  out  to  be 
as  unjust  as  those  we  had  entertained  against  the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Leighlin. 

We  do  not  find  Dr.  Doyle's  statements  in  his  examination  before 
Parliament  as  objectionable  as  they  had  been  represented  to  us. 
We  find  in  him  no  ultrargallicanism,  and  as  far  as  his  views  are 
given  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  we  find  in  them  nothing  that  we  who 
claim  to  be  a  staunch  nltra-montanist  cannot  accept,  and  we  are  happy 
to  learn  that  his  doctrine,  contrary  to  what  we  had  been  told,  has 
never  received  the  slightest  censure  at  Rome.  Dr.  Doyle  is  not 
the  only  Irishman  whose  orthodoxy  has  been  wrongly  called  in 
question.  This  happened  to  the  greatest  Irishman  we  have  ever 
read  of,  the  great  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  flourished  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  master  of  the  School  in  the  Palace,  Schola  Palatii^  of 
Charles  le  Chauve,  and  who  not  being  understood  by  his  contem- 
poraries, was  accused  of  heterodoxy,  abandoned  by  his  former 
friend  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  has  remained  under 
a  cloud  nearly  a  thousand  years.    Our  own  generation  is  just  be- 

f inning  to  rehabilitate  his  character,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that 
e  was  orthodox,  and  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the  profoundest  of 
the  Schoolmen.  After  Scotus  Erigena,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin,  in  his  own  line,  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  Irishman  whose 
name  has  reached  our  ears.  In  saying  this,  we  say  much,  for  how- 
ever Ireland  may  have  had  her  bosom  torn  and  mangled  by  her 
own  sons,  she  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  deficient  in  men  of  genius, 
talent,  and  learning. 


2,  The  ComprekenHve  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  and  the 
War  for  the  Union.  Embodying  also  Important  State  Papers, 
Congressirmal  Proceedings,  Reports^  Remarkable  Speeches,  cfcc,  d:c. 
By  Orvillb  J.Victor.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Torrey.  1862. 
8vo.  p^.  619. 

A  NEW  and  revised  edition  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  History  we  are  in- 
formed will  appear  in  a  few  days.  Vol.  II.  in  July,  and  Vol.  III.  in 
December  next  The  work  is  valuable  as  collecting  in  a  body  the 
materials  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  History  of  the  Great 
Southern  Rebellion,  and  is  prepared  with  commendnble  judgment 
and  industry.  One  thing  may  be  learned  from  this  volume,  that, 
if  the  Union  is  saved,  we  shall  owe  its  salvation  under  God  to  those 
who  are  now  stigmatized  as  Radicals,  not  by  the  men  who  were 
ready  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  When  a  great  cause  is  at 
stake,  and  parties  really  in  earnest  are  pitted  against  each  other,  the 
least  efficient  class,  nay,  your  most  dangerous  class,  are  your  mod- 
crate  men,  your  good  men,  it  were  better  to  say  goodies,  who  come 
between  them  with  miserable  compromises.    One  year  ago  we 
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despaired  of  the  Union,  becaose  we  had  seen  it  betrayed  by 
Buchanan,  and  felt  that  our  Republican  leaders  wanted  the  nerve 
to  meet  the  issue.  In  all  great  controversies  your  via  media  men  must 
go  to  the  wall.  In  such  controversies,  these  men  generally  denounce 
the  men  of  principle,  as  distinguished  from  men  of  expediency,  on 
either  side  as  radicals,  as  intractables,  as  causing  all  the  trouble. 
The  Southern  leaders  were  in  dead  earnest,  and  were  to  be  met  only 
by  men  in  dead  earnest  The  Southern  leaders  were  not  to  be 
humbugged.  They  saw  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the  Union 
on  what  they  regarded  as  equal  terms,  unless  slave  property  could 
be  placed  throughout  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  any 
other  species  of  property,  and  this  they  knew  the  people  of  the 
Free  States,  however  politicians  mi^ht  talk  or  palaver,  would  never 
suffer  to  be  done,  and  therefore,  said  they,  we  must  secede  from 
the  Union,  and  either  force  a* reconstruction  oh  the  basis  of  slavery, 
or  remain  a  separate  people.  The  Radicals  alone  on  our  side  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  issue,  and  tell  them  plainly  and  squarely,  if 
you  choose  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  obey  the  laws,  well  and 
good,  if  not,  attempt  secession,  but  you  will  get  it  only  by  fighting, 
and,  if  it  comes  to  fighting,  we  give  you  fur  warning,  that  mere  is 
an  end  of  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
Radical  policy  had  been  clearly  and  distinctly  announced  when  the 
threats  of  secession  were  first  thrown  out,  tiiere  would  have  been 
no  secession;  or  even  when  secession  commenced,  there  would 
have  been  no  civil  war ;  and  we  tell  our  countrymen  now,  that  the 
war  will  not  end  as  long  as  there  is  a  slave  in  the  land.  Let  it  be 
once  made  clear  to  the  whole  people.  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  that  there  can  be  no  more  slavery,  unless  the  South  con- 
uera  and  subdues  the  North,  and  the  war  will  be  ended  in  ninety 
ays.  S#  far  we  go  with  the  Radicals  as  they  who  have  principles, 
and  the  courage  to  stand  by  them  ;  and,  lay  what  we  will,  a  party 
based  on  principle,  with  a  clear  and  well-defined  policy,  is  stronger 
than  any  party  based  oh  mere  expediency.  Slavery  must  end. 
Carthago  est  delenda.  « 


8.  The  Slavery  QutBticn  Settled^  Man  itealing^  Legitimate  Servi- 
tude^ <jtc.  By  Harmon  Kinosburt.  New  York:  Gray.  1862. 
12mo.'pp.  36. 

4.*  Southern  Slavery  and  its  Relations  to  Northern  Lidustry :  a 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  Catholic  Institute^  in  Cincinnati^  Jan- 
uary 24,  1862.  By  Henry  Rebd.  Cincinnati :  Enquirer  Steam 
Presses.  1862.  8vo.  pp.  36. 

We  remark  only  upon  the  second  of  these  two  pamphlets  oa 
slavery^  a  subject  which  has  already  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Review.  We  fiave  no  acquaintance  with 
Jklr.  Reed,  and  «nly  know  of  him  that  he  was  lately  editor  of  th« 
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CiDcinnati  Daily  Commercial,  This  pamphlet  proves  him  a  man 
of  some  ability,  an  admirable  sophist,  and  that  it  is  almost  a  pity  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  slaves  on  a  Southern  plantation.  There  may 
be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  since  the  secession  of  the  Slavehofding  States, 
over  the  question  of  Slavery,  and  there  may  be  honest  diSferences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  that  question,  but 
a  man  who,  after  the  woe  Slavery  has  brought  upon  our  country, 
can  contemplate  its  continuance  with  equanimity,  or  attempt  to 
palliate  it,  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  see  made  a  slave  himself, 
at  least  for  a  time. 

We  do  not  find  that  homage  yielded  to  high  moral  principle,  to 
right,  to  justice,  which  it  were  natural  to  expect  in  a  Lecture  before 
a  Catholic  Institute.  The  lecturer  appears  to  be  a  man  of  facts  not 
principles,  of  expediency,  not  right,  and  who  confounds  the  moral 
with  the  useful.  At  least  this  is  the  impression  left  on  our  own  mind 
by  a  slight  glance  through  his  pages.  He  discusses  Slavery  not  as 
in  accordance  with  or  as  an  outrage  upon  man's  natural  rights,  but 
under  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  in  its  relation  to  Northern  indus- 
try, and  attempts  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  Slavery  would  ruin, 
at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
North.  His  hete  noir  is  the  Abolitionists.  Poor  man,  we  cannot 
help  sympathizing  with  him,  for  we  are  pretty  well  conWnced  that 
the  Abolitionists  will  yet  carry  the  day,  and  make  an  end  of  Slavery. 
The  author,  however,  endeavors  to  show  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  principle  between  slave  labor  and  hired  labor.  We  ourselves  once 
gave  utterance  to  a  similar  sentiment ;  but  we  beg  pardon  of  God  and 
of  man  for  our  folly,  and  will  only  say  in  extenuation  of  our  folly, 
that  when  we  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  we  were  moved  more 
by  our  sympathy  with  the  working  men  of  the.  North,  and  our 
hostility  to  the  great  mercantile  and  industrial  system  of  the 
modem  world,  than  we  were  by^ny  wish  to  defend  or  palliate  negro- 
slavery.    At  any  rate,  we  pray  that  we  may  not  be  supposed  to 


5.  The  Pulpit  and  Ro$trum,  Sermons^  Orations,  Popular  Lec- 
tures, dbc,  Andrew  J.  Gbaham  and  Charles  B.  Collar,  Re- 
porters. Three  unlike  Speeches,  hy  William  Lloyd  Garrison^ 
of  Massachusetts,  Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  Alexander 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  The  Abolitionists  and  their  Relations  to 
the  War.  The  War  not  for  Emancipation,  African  Slavery^ 
the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Serial.  Nos. 
26  and  27.    New  York :  Barker. 

These  three  speeches  |ire  well  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Mr. 
Garrison  is  no  favorite  of  onri^  but  he  is  an  honest  out-spoken  man. 
He  was  almost  the  first  among  us  to  open  the  war  for  the  Libera- 
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tion  of  the  slave,  and  ever  since  1830,  he  has  labored  incessantlj 
and  unflinchingly  in  the  abolition  cause,  through  no  little  obloquy 
and  reproach.  He  deserves  respect,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
firmness  with  which  he  has  stood  Dy  his  principles,  and  the  masterly 
courage  and  ability  with  which  he  has  defended  thenL  We  are  no 
abolitionist  of  his  type,  but  we  honor  the  man  who  can  wed  him- 
self for  life  or  death  to  a  great  and  just  cause,  plead  for  the  defence- 
less when  there  are  none  to  help,  and  speak  out  for  the  dumb  when 
all  are  silent.  Say  what  you  will,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  New- 
buryport  printer,  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  moral  heroes  of 
American  history,  when  we,  and  men  far  greater  than  we,  shall  be 
forgotten. 


6.  Ireland  and  America :  a  Letter  to  the  O^Donogkue,    By  Ah 
Ambbican  CmzBN.    New  York:  O'Shea.    1862.    Svo.pp.  18. 

Wk  know  not  the  author  of  this  letter  to  the  O'Donoghue.  He 
calls  himself  an  American  citizen  ;  but  he  writes  not  as  such  a  citi- 
zen should.  We  highly  appreciate  the  sympathy  of  the  O'Don- 
oghue  and  his  Irish  friends  with  this  country  at  the  time  when 
there  was  talk  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
but  the  policy  of  this  letter,  that  of  urging  the  Irish  to  support  the 
United  States  in  putting  down  the  Southern  rebellion  as  a  means 
of  gaining  the  support  of  the  American  people  for  the  Irish  in  a 
movement  for  independence  of  the  British  Crown,  is  one  we  cannot 
approve,  or  let  pass  without  animadversion.  The  Irish  who  are 
naturalized  in  this  country  are  American  citizens,  with  all  the  rights 
and  all  the  duties  of  American  citizens.  They  are  as  much  bound  as 
any  other  class  of  citizens  to  fight  for  the  country,  and  to  defend 
the  Government,  either  against  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy ;  the 
men  originally  of  Irish,  German,  French,  or  Italian  nationality, 
naturalized  as  citizens,  who  have  volunteered  in  such  large  numbers 
in  the  Federal  army,  deserve  the  nation's  gratitude,  but  only  on  the 
ground  and  to  the  same  extent  as  native-bom  citizens  who  do  the 
same.  The  nation  contracts  no  exceptional  debt  to  them,  and 
owes  them  no  more  gratitude,  than  it  owes  others  who  have  done 
equally  well.  All  they  can  ask  is  to  be  treated  according  to  their 
fidelity,  their  courage,  their  merits  as  American  citizens.  The 
nation  honors  and  can  know  them  in  no  other  capacity.  She 
places  them,  and  can  only  place  them  on  the  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  natural-bom  citizens. 

As  for  Ireland  herself,  she  is  and  must  be  for  every  American 
citizen  a  constituent  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  she  is  only  a 
geographical  division  of  that  Empire.  For  the  United  States  to 
aid  or  assist  the  Irish  people  in  an  effort  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  British  Empire,  and  to  form  a  separate  and  independent 
State,  would  be  precisely  like  aid  and  support  given  by  Great 
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Britain  to  the  Sontfaern  Rebels  in  their  efforts  to  dissolve  the  Union 
and  to  form  themselves  ioto  a  separate  and  independent  Republic. 
We  have  complained  of  Great  jBritain  for  having  recognized  the 
Rebels  as  belligerents,  and  for  the  sympathy  she  has  shown  them  ; 
and  are  we  to  be  urged  to  do  to  her,  what  wo  have  disapproved  in  her, 
when  done  to  ns?  She  may  have  two  measures,  we  can  have  but  one. 

The  union,  politically  considered,  is  as  close  between  Ireland  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  union  between  New  York  and  the  United 
States.  We  know,  and  can  know  as 'capable  of  having  foreign  rela- 
tions,  no  such  political  entity  as  Ireland ;  we  know  Ireland  as  a  for- 
eign state  only  through  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  have 
no  r^ht  to  interfere  in  any  contest  between  the  Irish  people  and 
the  ^itish  crown,  unless  in  a  case  in  which  we  are  at  war  with 
Great  Briton  her8el£  However  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  Irish*  people,  we  cannot  be  expected  now,  or  at  any  future  time 
to  make  war  with  Great  Britain  for  their  sake ;  to  expect  any  thing 
of  the  sort  would  be  preposterous.  We  can  understand  very  weU 
the  feelings  of  Irishmen  toward  England,  and  we  credit  all  that  has 
been  said  of  English  oppression  in  Ireland;  but  to  the  Government 
of  this  country,  or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  polit- 
ical capacity,  the  English  and  Irish  are  one  people,  and  must,  while 
there  is  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  us,  be  treated  as  such,  as 
we  ourselves  claim  to  be  treated.  The  Irish  who  migrate  hither 
and  become  naturalized  Americans,  are  expected  to  retain  their  old 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  old  sympathies  and  antipathies ;  but  they 
must  retain  them  as  individuals,  m  their  private  capacity,  not  foist 
them  into  American  politics,  or  seek  to  impose  them  upon  the  Am- 
erican Government.  That  would  be  to  mistake  the  real  nature  and 
bearing  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  they  take  on  becoming  American 
citizens.  No  naturalized  Irishman  has  any  right  to  continue  after 
naturalization  to  regard  Ireland  as  his  country,  or  himself  as  free  to 
labor  for  her  especial  interest  as  his  own  country.  He  has  no  coun- 
try, but  the  country  that  has  naturalized  him.  No  doubt  he  may  re- 
tain his  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  feel  an  interest  in 
her  prosperity  he  feels  in  that  of  no  other ;  but  he  has  no  right  or 
obligations  to  her  that  any  other  American  citizen  has  not.  If  he 
is  not  willing  to  adopt  this  doctrine,  if  he  feels  the  ties  that  bind 
him  personally  and  politically  to  his  native  land  are  too  strong  to 
be  severed,  he  is  not  obliged  to  sever  them ;  but  in  such  case  he  has 
no  right  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  himself  an  American  citizen.  To  suppose  that  he  can  in  good 
&ith  take  that  oath  when  his  design  in  becoming  an  American  citi- 
zen is  to  be  able  to  serve  more  effectually  the  cause  of  his  native 
country  is  a  great  mistake,  and  a  mistake  into  which  a  great  many 
have  fallen.  A  great  many  suppose  it  possible  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
two  foreign  countries  at  once,  and  that  they  can  readily  reconcile 
their  duties  as  American  citizens,  with  their  interests  and  obliga- 
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tioDs  as  Irish  patriots.  It  is  a  great  mistake;  no  Inshmao  or  other 
foreigner  is  forced  to  hecome  an  American  citizen;  to  become  so  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  his  free  choice ;  but  to  take  upon  him  the  duties 
of  an  American  citizen  without  throwing  off  those  of  a  foreign  citi- 
zen, or  with  a  view  of  better  promoting  his  revolutionary  or  other 
plans  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  is  an  abuse  of  the  American  natu- 
ralization laws,  and  a  thing  which  no  intelligent  man  can  do  with  a 
good  conscience. 

If  we  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain  we  might  legitimately  con- 
sult the  views  and  feelings  of  Irishmen,  and  detach  them  from  the  • 
support  of  the  British  Government,  if  we  could,  but  we  cannot  law- 
fully do  so  in  time  of  peace.  The  naturalized  citizens  who  should 
urge  our  government  to  make  war  on  England  for  the  sake  of  Ire- 
land, when  not  demanded  by  redress  of  wrongs  done  to  American 
rights  and  interests,  or  when  such  war  is  not  necessary  for  protecting 
American  rights,  interests,  and  honor,  is  disloyal  to  America.  We 
say  this,  because  we  are  assured  that  a  large  number  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Irish  birth  are  and  have  been  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  work  of  separating  Ireland  from  the  British  £mpire, 
because  the  citizens  of  the  same  class  have  been  urged  to  volunteer 
in  the  Federal  forces,  not  for  American  but  Irish  interests,  and  be- 
cause the  Irish-American  press  is  constantly  laboring  to  involve  the 
nation  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  repeating  constantly,  "England's 
necessity  is  Ireland's  opportunity."  We  think  this  indicates  a  lack 
of  American  loyalty,  or,  at  least,  tj^t  regard  for  American  obli^tiona 
and  interests  the  country  has  the  ri^ht  to  exact  of  all  her  citizens. 

We  have  not  been  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in 
our  present  difficulties,  and  we  feel  no  special  affection  for  her,  but 
she  has  given  us  no  legitimate  cause  of  war ;  we  wish  to  be  at  peace 
with  her  and  with  all  nations.  But  when  the  stem  necessity  of  a 
foreign  war  does  come,  as  come  it  may,  we  shall  be  as  little  dis- 
pleased to  find  it  war  with  Great  Britain  as  with  any  other  foreign 
nation ;  but  we  believe  it  our  duty  as  an  American  citizen  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  avert  the  necessity  of  such  a  war,  to  avoid  giving  any 
occasion  for  it,  and  to  contemplate  it  only  with  sorrow.  We  do  not 
want  men  to  become  citizens  of  our  country,  because  they  want  the 
opportunity  of  settling  old  scores  with  her  under  our  nag,  nor  do 
we  think  it  wise  or  just  on  the  part  of  any  citizen,  natural  bom  or 
naturalized,  to  seek  to  keep  up  an  angry  and  hostile  feeling  among 
the  American  people  against  England  or  any  other  country.  It  is 
not  that  we  fear  war,  or  regard  war  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  nation.  We  are  not  a  Quaker.  We  believe  wars  are  inevita- 
ble here  below,  and  we  own  we  pay  homage  to  the  military  virtues. 
When  war  comes,  we  would  meet  it  with  a  brave  heart,  and  deter- 
mined resolution.  But  we  would  take  care,  never  to  have  our  na- 
tion in  fault,  or  be  obliged  to  fight  without  necessity,  or  without  a 
good  and  just  cause. 
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7.  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,    Second  Series.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  <fe  Fields.    1861.    8vo.  pp.  430. 

have  written  notice  after  notice  of  this  very  pleasant  volume 
of  Essays,  and  had  them  crowded  out  for  want  of  room.  If  we 
have  ever  known  the  name  of  the  author,  we  have  forgotten  it,  but 
whoever  he  be,  he  is  a  charming  writer.  His  style  is  c'  aste  and 
elegant,  rich  and  ornate,  yet  simple  and  natural.  He  has  a  polished 
and  cultivated  mind,  and  rare  power  of  thought  and  observation. 
We  know  no  book  of  the  sort  better  worth  reading.  The  thoughts 
are  in  general  just,  and  its  sentiment  and  tone,  sound  and  healthy. 


8.  A  Trip  to  Cuba.    By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howb.    Boston :  Tick- 
nor &  Fields.    1860.    8vo.  pp.  261. 

A  LIGHT,  gossipy  work,  but  keen,  sprightly,  and  charming,  and 
not  without  a  certain  insight  into  the  relations  of  things,  and  an  earn- 
estness and  depth  of  reflection  worthv  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  reader.  Mrs.  Howe  speaks  kindly  of  the  Cubans,  bears 
cheerful  testimony  to  their  amiable  qualities,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. She  evidently  does  not  like  the  Catholic  religion  as  she  sees 
it  exhibited  among  them,  but  she  as  evidently  has  seen  only  the 
outfiide  of  it,  and  has,  if  she  will  pardon  us  the  expression,  not 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the  methexis  and  the  mimesis,  or 
rather  has  never  penetrated  beyond  the  mimetic  bark,  and  seen 
the  real  significance  of  the  forms  passing  before  her  eyes,  bright 
and  piercing  as  they  are.  Her  mmd  is  too  free,  too  just,  too  im- 
partial, and,  we  may  say,  too  earnest,  not  to  love  our  religion  when 
once  she  clearly  sees  and  fairly  understands  its  real  principles  and 
character.  We  ha?e  read  her  book  with  much  interest  and  pleas- 
ure, and  with  high  esteem  for  the  writer. 


9.  Debt  and  Grace,  as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  By 
C.  F.  HuDSOK.  New  York:  Rudd  &  Carleton.  1861.  12mo. 
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of  New  York.    New  York:  Barker.    1862.    8vo.  pp.  13. 

12.  The  Positivist  Calendar;  or,  Transitional  System  of  Public 
Commemoration  instituted  by  Augustus  Comte,  Founder  of  the 
Positive  Religion  of  Humanity.  With  a  brief  Exposition  of  Re- 
ligious Positivism ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing,  I.  A  Concor^ 
dance  of  the  Calendars;  H.  The  Positivist  Library,  and  HL  Nar- 
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Abt.  I. — Assays  TTieological^  Philosophical^  and  Historical^ 
on  the  Reformation  m  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  Protestant  Movement  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  orig- 
inated inside,  not  outside,  of  the  Church.  Luther  and  his 
associates,  as  well  as  the  nations  that  embraced  the  Gospel 
as  they  expounded  it,  had  all  been  baptized  and  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  communion,  taught  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
accustomed  to  the  Catholic  worship.  Luther  was  a  Catho- 
lic, an  Augustinian  monk,  a  priest,  and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  had  been  noted  for  his  piety,  his  earnestness,  his  zeal, 
his  ability,  and  his  learning,  and,  for  auffht  that  appears,  the 
people  who  followed  him,  and  received  his  words  as  those 
of  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher,  were,  prior  to  the 
movement,  as  well  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  as  de- 
vout, as  sincere,  as  earnest,  and  as  intelligent  Catholics  as 
the  people  of  the  several  nations  that  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  Church.  How,  then,  came  Luther  and  his  associate 
Reformers  to  break  away  from  the  Catholic  communion  ? 
and  how  could  they  induce  a  full  third  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  to  follow  them  into  heresy  and  schism  ? 

It  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that  in  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  countries  where  Protestantism  became  the  established 
religion,  it  was  established  by  the  intervention  of  the  civil 
power,  by  the  civil  suppression  of  the  old  religion,  and  the 
civil  enactment  of  the  new.  But  this,  though  for  the  moat 
part  true,  only  partially  removes  the  difficmty.   The  civil 
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power  is  wielded  by  the  people,  or  by  princes  and  magis- 
trates who  have  the  support  of  the  people.  The  princes  and 
magistrates  of  all  the  nations  that  became  Protestant,  and 
through  whom  Protestantism  became  the  established  relig- 
ion, had  themselves  all  been  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  had  practised  more  or  less  devoutly  the  Catholic 
worship.  How  came  these  princes  and  magistrates  to  re- 
ject tlie  Catholic  religion,  and  how  came  enough  of  the 
Catholic  population  to  reject  it  with  them  to  enable  them 
to  suppress  the  old  religion  by  authority,  and  establish  the 
new  by  force  ?  The  German  princes,  the  Swiss  cantons,  the 
kings  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  the  nobles  of 
Scotland,  France,  and  Holland^  could  never  have  made  any 
successful  move  for  the  new  religion,  if  they  had  not  been  able 
to  count  on  a  portion  at  least  of  their  clergy,  their  universities, 
and  their  people,  for  there  is  nothing  before  which  power 
alone  is  more  impotent  than  the  religious  convictions  of  a 
nation.  If  the  more  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  stronger  and 
more  influential  portion  of  the  population  of  the  several 
states  that  separated  from  the  Church  had  not  been  favora- 
ble to  the  cliange  proposed,  it  could  never  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect. 

It  may  be  said  the  Reformers  and  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates who  espoused  their  cause  were  bad  men,  men  impa- 
tient of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  greedy  of  EcclesiastieiU. 
property,  and  in  love  with  license,  and  that  they  carried  the 
people  with  them  by  flattering  promises,  and  pandering  to 
their  baser  passions.  "Nobody  will  seriously  contend  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Reformation,  whetlier  cleric  or  laic,  titled  or 
untitled,  were  immaculate ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  they  were  not,  in  the  social  and  Christian  virtues,  on 
a  level  with  the  average  of  their  contemporaries  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Catholic  cause.  Luther  suffers  not  in  this  re- 
spect by  a  comparison  with  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  Wolsey,  or 
even  Leo  X.  Scandalous  as  were  some  of  the  courts  of 
Germany,  they  were  at  least  not  more  so  than  the  courts 
of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  as  much  as  we  may 
say  against  the  conrt  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  even  less  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  than  that  of  Francis  L  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  nations  that  em- 
braced the  new  religion  were  in  any  respect  inferior  in  morals, 
in  honesty,  in  social  and  domestic  virtue,  to  the  Southern 
nations ;  and,  if  we  except  Spain,  we  may  assert  without 
much .  hesitation  that  they  were  the  least  ccH'mpt  part  of 
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Christendom.  They  may  hare  been  less  polished,  less  re- 
fined than  the  populations  of  France  and  Italy,  but  they 
were  probably  tne  best,  the  most  sincere  and  honest,  in 
fact  the  most  really  Catholic,  and  the  least  paganized  por- 
tion of  Christendom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Luther,  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
Germany,  surrounded  only  by  honest,  simple,  and  hearty 
German  manners,  ever  meditated  any  reform  in  the  Church, 
or  any  disturbance  of  the  settled  order  of  things.  His  first 
impulse  in  that  direction  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
what  he  saw  and  experienced  at  Rome,  whither  he  nad  been 
sent  by  his  superiors  on  some  affairs  of  his  Order.  It  was 
not  what  he  saw  in  Germany,  but  what  he  saw  in  his  jour- 
ney through  Italy,  and  during  his  stay  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Catholic  world,  near  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  tnat  started 
his  doubts,  and  quickened  within  him  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
former. All  the  evidence  in  the  case  proves  that  he  was 
moved  in  the  beginning  by  an  honest  disgust  of  the  abuses 
he  everywhere  encountered,  and  which  were  upheld,  or,  at 
least,  not  actively  interfered  with  by  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  and  by  a  sincere,  earnest,  and  not  un-Catholic 
desire  to  effect  much-needed  and  loudly-called-for  reforms. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  outset  he  was  not 
moved  by  a  sincere  Cnristian  spirit,  an  earnest  love  of 
truth,  and  an  honest  desire  to  advance  the  real  interests  of 
religion ;  and  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to  believe  that  if 
his  motives  had  been  properly  appreciated  by  the  Roman 
Court,  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Churcn,  and  that  if 
be  had  fmmd  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  or  the  managers 
of  her  affairs,  a  disposition  to  reform  abuses,  and  to  return 
to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  as  was  subse- 
quently manifested  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  he  would  not  have 
lived  and  died  a  faithful  and  obedient  son  of  the  Church. 

The  abuses  in  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  not  have  been  greater  than  at  some  previous 
epochs,  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  great  and  scan- 
dalous. They  were  not  abuses  by  princes  or  people  alone, 
bnt  they  were  abuses  of  administration,  for  which  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church  were  themselves  responsible.  The  wisest 
and  holiest  men  in  the  Church  saw  them,  grieved  over 
tiiem,  and  demanded  their  rrform.  It  was  a  common  say- 
ing, tliat  the  Church  needed  reform  in  her  head  and  in  her 
members.''  The  whole  Chnrch  admitted,  a  few  years  after, 
in  the  Cooncul  of  Trent,  that  the  demand  lot  reform  was 
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not  unjast,  for  that  Council  was  called  to  reform  abuses,  no 
less  than  to  condemn  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  Innovators, 
and  its  labors  in  the  cause  of  reformation  went  on  pari 
pa%m  with  its  labors  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  and  the 
maintenance  of  orthodoxy.  Viewed  in  its  inception  and 
the  intention  of  its  originators,  the  Protestant  movement 
was  an  honest  movement  of  reform,  and  found  its  develop- 
ment and  completion,  not  in  the  establishment  of  schismati- 
cal  and  heretical  Communions,  but  in  the  Doctrinal  Defini- 
tions and  Reformatory  Decrees  of  the  Holy  Council  of 
Trent.  In  all  probability,  if  the  Catholic  authorities  had 
had  the  wisdom  to  discover  in  the  outset  the  real  aim  of  the 
movement,  and  the  real  character  of  the  Northern  European 
nations,  their  downright  and  earnest  spirit,  so  different  from 
French  levity  and  Italian  astuteness,  or  diplomatic  craft, 
and  the  courage  and  disinterestedness  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  that  movement,  and  to  second  it  with  their  power 
and  influence,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  much-need^  and 
salutary  reform,  without  any  breach  of  Catholic  unity,  or 


Yet  the  Church  is  toe  outward  visible  expression  of  the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  body  of  Christ,  ana  infallible  and 
holy.  How  then  could  abuses  creep  into  her  admiuistra- 
tion,  and  she  ever  become  corrupt,  and  need  reforming  "in 
her  head  and  in  her  members  ?"  And  how,  if  she  could  stand 
in  need  of  reform,  could  her  ministers,  tlie  Pope  and 
Bishops,  fail  to  discern  the  honest  intent  of  good  Catholics 
demanding  reform,  and  instead  of  encouraging,  even  aiding 
them,  denounce  them  as  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  by 
their  opposition  drive  them  into  heresy  and  schism  ?  It  is 
impossible  on  any  theory  of  the  Reformation,  in  any  degree 
historically  sustainable,  to  throw  the  whole  resjx)nsibility 
of  that  movement  on  tlie  Reformers  alone.  On  any  hypotli- 
esis  that  can  be  reasonably  adopted  the  chief  responsibility 
does  and  must  rest  on  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  that  is,  on 
the  external  and  visible  authorities  of  the  Church  herself. 
How,  if  those  authorities  were  in  their  external  and  visible 
character  infallible  and  holy,  could  they  have  allowed  the 
growth  and  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  like  that  which 
the  Reformers  assailed  ?  and  how  could  we  throw  on  them 
the  chief  responsibility  of  the  schisinatical  and  heretical 
result  of  the  movement  in  the  Nortliem  nations  of  Europe? 

Here  is  a  serious  difliculty  for  the  Catholic  historian,  if 
he  is  bound  to  maintain  the  sanctity  and  infallibility  of  the 
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Church  in  the  universal  and  unqualified  sense  in  which  we 
are  supposed  by  non-Catholics  to  hold  them.  If  we  held 
that  every  Catholic  pastor  from  the  Pope  down  is  privileged 
with  a  special  illummation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  so  as  to  nev^r 
err  in  any  matter  of  discipline  or  administration,  and  that 
no  pastor  ever  neglects  or  improperly  or  imperfectly  per- 
forms his  pastoral  functions,  we  should  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain that  no  error  or  corruption  could  ever  find  its  way  into 
the  Church,  no  portion  of  the  Catholic  people  could  ever  be 
misinstructed  or  uninstructed,  no  error  could  ever  go  uncor- 
rected, no  abuse  could  ever  be  connived  at,  and  the  external 
Church  would  always  be  the  exact  and  express  image  of  the 
internal.  There  could,  on  this  supposition,  never,  on  the 
one  hand  be  anything  to  reform,  and  on  the  other,  never 
originate  in  the  Churcn  and  amongCatholics  any  movement 
like  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  sanctity  and  infallibil- 
ity, in  this  sense  and  to  this  extent,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
assert;  and  we  know  from  history  the  external  visible 
Church  does  not  possess  them,  for  she  has  never  manifested 
them.  All  history  proves  that  in  administration,  in  the 
management  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  pastors  of  the 
Churcn  are  not  incapable  of  error,  or  incapable  of  conniving 
at  abuses,  and  of  neglecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
performance  of  the  solemn  and  most  pressing  duties  of  their 
office.  If  the  divine  commission  to  teach  carries  with  it  the 
pledge  of  infallibility  in  teaching,  as  it  undoubtedly  does, 
the  divine  commission  to  govern  carries  with  it  no  pledge 
of  infallibility  in  governing,  for  all  secular  rulers  govern  by 
divine  appointment,  even  when  elevated  to  office  by  popular 
suffrage,  since,  as  the  Apostle  says,  nan  estpotestas  nisi  a 
Deo.  The  Pope  may  be  infallible  in  declaring  the  law,  and 
yet  not  be  infallible,  though  authoritative,  in  its  application, 
for  he  may  be  misinformed  as  to  the  facts.  The  pastor  may 
even  know  the  true  doctrine,  and  neglect  to  teacn  it.  Men 
clothed  with  the  prelacy  and  the  sacerdocy  may  abuse  their 
trusts,  or  use  their  office  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  Judas 
was  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  he  betrayed  his  Lord  for  thirty 

Eieces  of  silver.  Peter  was  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  the 
ead  of  the  Apostolic  College,  and  yet  he  denied  his  Master, 
and  basely  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  knew  him  not. 
Holy  men  who  seek  to  correct  the  evils  of  their  times  may 
be  persecuted  by  the  Pontiffs  of  the  Church.  Savonarola 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic  and  impostor  by  order  of  Alexander 
VL,  perhaps  because  he  set  his  whole  soul  at  work  to  resist 
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the  tide  of  heathen  corruption  that  set  in  with  the  JtenoM- 
sance^  and  because  he  refused  the  Sacraments  to  that  modem 
pagan,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  fact  is,  save  in  dog- 
ma, save  in  what  pertains  to  the  Divine  Idea, — ^faith  and 
morals, — the  infallibility  and  sanctity  of  tlie  Church  cannot 
be  asserted,  and  are  not  claimed  by  the  Church  herself. 

It  has  be^  established  in  our  preliminary  Essay  that 
truth,  therefore  the  Church,  the  true  Church  of  God,  is  and 
must  be  one  and  catholic.  There  is,  there  never  has  been, 
there  never  can  be  but  one  true  religion.  Keligion  was  in 
the  beginning  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it  will  be  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Men  could  never  have  attained  to  nnion  with 
God  as  their  last  end  without  Christ  or  the  Regeneration, 
for  cosmos  can  be  completed  or  fulfilled  only  in  palin- 
genesia.  Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  just,  whatever  is 
good  in  any  of  the  various  religions  which  have  obtained 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  either  an  anticipation  ot 
a  reminiscence  of  Christianity,  and  is  integral  in  the  one 
catholic  religion.  The  Church  is  catholic  because  she  is 
universal,  because  she  holds,  teaches,  and  administers  the 
one  universal  and  immutable  religion.  The  epithet  caiholic 
is  not  applied  to  her  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  simple  ap- 
pellative, expressive  of  her  real  character, — the  unity  and 
universality  of  the  Idea  she  is  realizing  in  time  and  space 
for  eternity.  All  the  principles  of  the  Church  are  univer- 
sal, both  in  their  significance  and  in  their  application. 
They  are,  too,  principles  which  are  recognized  by  all  relig- 
ions, asserted  in  the  universal  beliefs  of  mankind.  Free 
all  religions  of  their  negations,  their  abnormal  accretions, 
and  local  colorings,  reduce  them  to  what  in  them  is  af- 
firmative, invainable,  and  universal,  and  you  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  catholic  or  universal  religion  held  and  taught 
by  the  Church.  It  is  only  because  she  holds  and  teaches 
them  that  she  is  or  is  called  Catholic^  that  is.  Universal. 
She  is  Universal,  for  she  holds  and  teaches  Universal  Truth. 

In  their  principles,  all  religions,  the  various  heathen  my- 
thologies— the  grosser  as  well  as  the  more  refined,  not  ex- 
cepted— are  Catholic,  in  some  sense  Christian,  and  their 
history  is  and  must  be  included  in  the  history  of  tlie  Catho- 
lic Church,  for  in  her  is  the  type  of  which  they  are  so  many 
corruptions,  and  which  in  their  upward  motion  they  tend  to 
i*ecover.  Truth  is  older  than  error,  and  the  pure  precedes 
the  corrupt.  Righteousness  precedes  sin;  the  nonnal  is 
prior  to  the  abnormal.   God  made  man  upright,  but  man 
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has  departed  from  bis  original  npridbtness,  and  bent  his 
form  under  inventions  of  nis  own.  The  various  religions 
which  prevail  or  have  prevailed  have  their  point  of  depar- 
ture in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  are  various  and  diverse 
only  by  virtue  of  their  various  abortive  attempts  to  realize 
it.  Divest  them  of  their  errors,  correct  their  symbolism, 
and  reduce  them  to  their  type,  and  they  are  one  and  catho- 
lic, and  therefore  true  and  holy.  In  all  religions,  in  all 
philosophies,  in  all  thought,  and  in  all  speech,  we  find  as- 
serted, in  some  form,  the  essential  Triad  or  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity.  In  all  religions  we  find  a  more  or  less  con- 
fused recognition  of  the  Divine  Progression  asserted  in 
Christian  theology  as  the  (feneration  oi  the  Word  and  the 
Progression  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  also  of  the  creation  of  the 
worm,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son,  as  the  medium  of 
man's  redemption  and  return  to  his  Maker.  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  their  theogonies  only  misapprehend,  misinterpret, 
or  travesty  Christian  theology.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Hindus  and  Buddhists.  Divest  tliem  of  their  inconsis- 
tencies, their  absurdities,  and  take  the  basis  of  their  theog- 
onies and  theologies,  and  you  have  the  Christian  Trinity, 
the  creation  of  the  world — ^the  cosmos — and  the  Incarnation 
— the  palingenesia — or  the  return  of  the  universe  to  its 
Maker  as  its  consummation.  Plato  speaks  at  times  al- 
most like  a  Christian  Father,  and  more  than  one  Christian 
author  has  called  him  the  divine  Plato. 

St.  Thomas,  after  St.  Augustine  and  all  the  great  Doctors 
and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  maintains  that  there  has  been 
only  one  revelation,  and  that  the  whole  Christian  revelation 
was  made,  in  substance,  to  our  First  Parents  in  the  Garden. 
It  must  have  been  so  made,  for  the  revelation  of  the  super 
intelligible  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and 


ment  of  his  last  end,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  his 
Creator  in  his  existence.  Tlie  revelation  was  as  necessary 
to  Adam  as  it  is  to  any  one  of  his  posterity.  Moses  organ- 
ized the  Jewish  commonwealth  and  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
pive  the  law  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  prescribed  the  Jew- 
ish ritual ;  but  he  nowhere  professes  to  institute  a  new  re- 
ligion, or  to  make  a  new  revelation  of  the  divine  mysteries. 
The  prophets  foretell  events,  and  reprove  the  backslidings 
of  priests  and  people,  but  they  only  repeat  and  explain  or 
applv  the  truth  already  revealed  and  Known.  Even  our 
Lord  himself  reveals  no  new  doctrine — ^no  new  faith,  or  new 


the  direction  of  man's  intelli 


and  will  to  the  attain- 
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moral  principle.  He  came  not  to  found  a  new  faith,  but 
to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the  Fathers,  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  perfect  or  complete  what  had  been  the  faith 
from  the  beginning.  None  oefore  him  could  be  glorified, 
for  the  Palingenesia  or  Eegeneration,  before  his  Incarna- 
tion, existed  only  in  promise  and  predestination ;  but  before 
him  faith  was  the  same  that  it  was  after  him— only  before 
the  Incarnation  it  was  faith  in  Christ  who  was  to  come, 
while  it  is  now  faith  in  Christ  who  has  come.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct 
was  from  the  be^nning,  and  may,  in  some  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuous  fact,  but  the  acts  or  deeds  which 

Perfected  it  were  performed  only  in  the  fulness  of  tima 
he  Church  existed  from  the  beginning,  identically  the 
Church  that  now  is,  only  it  was  Christian  before  the  Ad- 
vent of  our  Lord  by  Anticipation,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Eeal 
Presence. 

Errors  are,  therefore,  no  more  inexplicable  in  regard  to 
Christian  truth  since,  than  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
The  truth  could  be  known  and  was  known  before  as  well 
as  since  his  coming.  The  facility  of  knowing  it  may  have 
been  less,  yet  with  due  diligence  it  could  be  known,  and 
was  known,  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  the  patriarchs. 
St.  John  Chrysostom  teaches  that  Abraham  knew  it,  even 
in  Chaldea,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  corruptions  of 
Chaldean  idolatry.  Why,  then,  did  the  Gentile  world  mis- 
take it,  or  overlay  it  with  their  abominable  idolatries  and 
superstitions  ?  The  notion  that  those  idolatries  and  super- 
stitions grew  up  and  developed  themselves,  because  the 
Gentiles  had  received  no  revelation,  and  were  left  to  the 
blindness  of  nature,  cannot  be  maintained.  Superstition 
presupposes  religion  of  which  it  is  an  abuse ;  idolatry  is 
simply  an  abuse  of  symbolism.  Men  did  not  begin  by 
worshipping  the  sun  as  a  divinity.  They  at  first  wor- 
shipped the  sun  as  the  symbol  or  the  emblem  of  the  in- 
visible, life-giving,  and  lite-preserving  God.  They  did  not 
begin  by  adoring  the  idol  or  image  made  of  wood,  silver, 
or  ^old  as  the  ifumen,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  invisible  and 
divme,  and  their  worship  of  it  was  as  innocent  and  as  ra- 
tional in  its  origin  as  the  reverence  with  which  we  regard 
the  crucifix,  the  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  image 
of  a  canonized  Saint.  The  error  was  in  gradually  confound- 
ing the  symbol  with  the  symbolized,  the  image  with  the 
imaged.  The  symbol  at  first  presented,  gradually  obscured, 
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and  finally  absorbed  the  Idea,  took  the  place  of  the  Kiiinen, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god. 

Polytheism  does  not  precede  Monotheism,  or  originate  in 
ignorance  of  the  unity  of  God.  It  has  had  in  history  two 
sources,  one  in  the  misapprehension  of  the  Divine  Proffres- 
sion  asserted  by  Christian  theology  in  the  Generation  oi  the 
Word  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  giving  to  that 
progression  extrinsic  terms,  and  thus  explaming  it  in  a 
pantheistic  sense  ;  the  other,  the  perversion  of  the  true  doc- 
trine of  saints  and  angels.  Hie  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
their  Dii  Majores  and  their  Dii  Minores,  their  greater  gods 
and  their  lesser  gods.  Their  greater  gods  were  their  way 
of  apprehending  and  expressing  the  Triune  God  of  Revela- 
tion, and  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  Divine  Essence. 
Their  minor  gods,  their  demons  and  heroes,  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  supernal  and  the  infernal.  The  super- 
nal originated  in  the  true  doctrine  of  angels  and  saints,  mis- 
apprehended and  misapplied.  They  never  gave  supreme 
worship  to  these,  for  they  never  confounded  Siem  with  the 
supreme  and  eternal  Divinity.  Tlie  infernal  gods  answered 
to  the  fallen  angels  of  Christian  theology.  They  oflfered 
sacrifices,  cruel  and  bloody  sacrifices,  to  these  indeed,  yet 
not  as  to  gods  worthy  to  be  loved  and  adored,  but  as  to 
powerful  and  malignant  spirits  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
appease. 

Pantheism  itself,  that  mother  error,  and  supreme  soph- 
ism, is  not  the  error  of  men  to  whom  no  revelation  of  the 
superintelligible  has  been  vouchsafed.  It  grows  out  of  the 
effort  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Divine  Progression  asserted  by  Revelation,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  explain  the  immanence  of  the  cause  in  the  eflFect. 
Confounding  creation  with  generation,  and  the  generation  of 
the  universe  with  the  generation  of  the  Word,  leads  logically 
to  pantheism,  for  in  the  generation  of  the  Word,  the  Gen- 
erator and  the  Generated  are  one  and  identical.  The  world, 
if  generated,  must  be  one  and  identical  with  God  as  genera- 
tor. This  is  pantheism.  It  is  easy  to  derive  polytheism, 
ev^n  the  most  disgusting  fonns  of  African  fetichism,  from 
pantheism;  for  pantheism  confounds  the  universe  as  a 
whole  and  in  all  and  every  of  its  parts  with  God  ;  but  it 
were  impossible  to  derive  pantheism  from  African  fetichism. 
It  is  easy  to  descend  from  high  to  low,  not  so  easy  to  ascend 
from  low  to  high,  and  not  inaptly  may  we  say  here  with  the 
Latin  poet :  . 
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FAdlU  deeoensuB  ATernL 
******* 

Sed  reyocare  graduiUf  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est 

Nothing  has  less  historical  or  philosophical  support  than 
the  theory,  which  finds  many  advocates  among  men  who 
ought  to  be  superior  to  it,  that  the  human  race  commenced 
its  career  of  development  in  the  weakness  and  helplessness 
of  infancy,  without  supernatural  revelation  of  truth  or  the 
assistance  of  Divine  grace,  and  has  gradually  woriced  its 
way  by  its  own  internal  strength  and  energy  up  from  the 
lowest  form  of  African  fetichisra  to  the  sublime  monotheism 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian.  Men  are,  no  doubt,  pro- 
gressive by  religion,  but  through  the  weakness  and  limita^ 
tion  of  their  nature  they  have  a  constant  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption, to  lose  the  unity  of  speech,  therefore  the  unity  of 
the  Idea,  and  to  fall  into  the  grossest  and  lowest  forms  of 
error.  What  in  the  Gentile  or  heathen  world  of  antiquity 
modem  rationalists  regard  as  germs  of  progr^  are,  in  re- 
ality, reminiscences,  are  fragments  of  the  broken  and  scat- 
tered body  of  truth  originally  possessed  in  its  unity  and 
integrity. 

Prior  to  the  Advent  of  our  Lord  and  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  truth  was  revealed  and  known  ;  but 
prior  to  his  advent  the  Church  lived  and  could  live  the  life 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  only  by  faith  and  hope.  It  had  not 
the  Real  Presence,  and  was  the  Church  not  in  possession, 
but  in  expectancy.  It  had  priests,  but  they  could  offer  only 
symbolic  sacrifices — sacrifices  which  were  only  a  shadow  of 
the  real  sacrifice  that  has  been  offered  on  Calvary,  and  is 
continued  on  our  altars.  There  was  everywhere  promise, 
but  nowhere  fulfilment,  and  the  faithful  aied  in  hope,  but 
without  having  obtained.  All  nations  looked  forward  to 
and  desired  Him  who  was  to  come,  and  bring  in  the  reality 
of  the  good  things  promised.  But  even  under  the  Christian 
Church,  though  the  real  palingenesiac  life  may  be  lived,  not 
merely  believed  in  or  hoped  for,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be 
completed  in  this  world.  Its  completion  is  glorification, 
that  is  to  say,  heaven,  eternal  beatitude  by  union  with  God. 
In  this  life  we  enter  the  way,  are  viatoreSy  pilgrims,  seeking 
a  citv  whose  builder  and  maker  is  Otod,  in  which,  and  in 
which  alone,  is  our  home.  While  we  are  on  the  way,  are 
viatores^  though  in  the  palingenesia,  and  consequently  un- 
der the  order  of  grace,  and  blessed  with  an.  abundance  of 
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grace  which  the  faithful  before  Christ  had  not  and  could 
riot  have,  for  it  as  yet  existed  only  in  the  predestination  and 
promise  of  God,  we  retain  our  nature  alike  in  its  nobility 
and  in  its  weakness,  alike  in  its  upward  and  in  its  down- 
ward tendencies.  We  have  the  same  liberty  of  will,  the 
same  power  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  Gk>d,  and  to  fall  into  error 
and  sm.  The  Church  herself  as  the  visible  expression  of 
the  Word  made  flesh,  the  Incarnate  God,  is  holy,  infallible, 
and  inddTectible,  but  the  individual  members  of  her  commu- 
nion are  neither  infallible  nor  impeccable.  They  may  lose 
the  infallible  speech  of  the  Church,  lose  the  unitjr  of  lang- 
uage, fall  into  error,  and  fail  in  the  sanctity  of  life,  as  did, 
though  hardly  to  the  same  extent,  individuals  and  nations 
before  the  Incarnation,  or  as  do  those  still  remaining  outside 
of  Christendom. 

The  Church  as  an  outward,  visible  body  is  placed  in  the 
world,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  time  and  space. 
She  has  the  one  and  catholic  truth,  and  is  infallible  in  her 
speech,  infallible  in  teaching  and  defining  the  infallible 
revelation  she  has  received;  but  the  men  to  whom  she 
teaches  it,  and  for  whom  she  defines  it,  are  fallible,  and  in- 
capable of  comprehending  it  in  all  its  relations  and  in  all 
its  significance.  God  himself  can  enable  a  man  to  compre- 
hend it  fully,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  applications,  only  by  taking  him  up  into  hypostat- 
ic union  with  himself,  as  human  nature  was  taken  up  when 
the  Word  assumed  flesh  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  Such 
comprehensive  understanding  belongs  to  men  only  in  the 
glonfied  state.  Divine  inspiration  itself  does  not  give  it ; 
and  the  men  whom  God  inspires  to  reveal  his  truth,  the 
prophets  and  Apostles,  utter  more  than  they  know,  more 
than  they  understand.   The  word  they  utter  is  greater  than 


den  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them.  The  humble  Mary  con^ 
ceives  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  brings  forth  her  Maker  and 
her  Lord.  The  Church  herself  here  below  comprehends 
not  in  the  full  sense  either  herself  or  the  Word  she  ex- 
presses. Her  infallibility  is  not  in  her  human  understaud- 
mg,  and  she  brings  forth  the  truth  only  as  she  conceives  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  She  speaks  infallibly  only  by  virtue  of 
the  perpetual  inspiration  or  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  dwells  in  and  speaks  through  her.  Hw  pastors  who 
are  her  organs,  singly  or  collectively,  assembled  in  council 
or  dispers^  in  their  dioceses,  comprehend  not  all  that  is 
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symbolized  by  the  words  they  speak,  or  contained  in  the 
doctrine  they  teach.    Of  the  Ohurch  we  may  say : 

Spiritus  intuB  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  mag^o  se  oorpore  miscet 

Neither  the  spiritvs  nor  the  mens  is  human,  or,  though 
it  moves  and  sustains  the  human,  is  comprehended  by  it. 
There  is  more  in  the  word  uttered  than  any  of  the  human 
organs  of  its  utterance  know  or  understand.  The  word  is 
^eater  than  they,  truer  than  their  understanding.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  infallible  teacher  addresses  not  an  infallible 
understanding,  and  there  is  in  this  life  no  infallible  human 
understanding,  no  universal  and  infallible  comprehension, 
of  the  truth  divinely  revealed.  As  Dr.  Newman  would  say, 
the  human  mind  cannot  take  in  the  whole  idea  at  one  view, 
and  we  add,  nor  by  a  succession  of  views.  When  we  have 
taken  our  highest,  broadest,  and  most  comprehensive  view, 
there  is  always  an  infinity  of  truth  above  and  beyond  us. 
There  is  when  we  speak  always  more  than  we  see.  Take 
any  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  the  simplest  proposition  of 
faith,  meditate  it,  and  it  swells  out  on  all  sides,  rises  and 
expands  before  the  mind,  into  a  universe  of  truth,  and  we 
are  lost  in  its  immensity,  and  can  only  fall  down  and  adore 
in  awe  and  silence. 

Even  when  there  is  no  misunderstanding  or  false  under- 
standing, the  words  in  which  the  Church  expresses  the  truth 
she  is  commissioned  to  teach  may  be  very  inadequately  un- 
derstood, and  will  mean  more  or  less  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity or  culture  and  development  of  the  particular  mind 
addressed.  Our  Lord  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
would  be  his  disciple  to  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  him. 
But  taking  up  the  cross  and  following  him  will  not  mean 
the  same  Uiing  to  every  mind,  and  under  all  circumstances. 
Our  Lord  says,  "Whosoever  shall  be  ftshamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words,  of  him  will  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
he  comes  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels." 
To  some  these  words  mean  simply  being  ashamed  to  profess 
one's  self  a  Christian,  or  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  before 
sitting  down  to  meat  with  those  who  count  the  cross  a  re- 
proacn.  To  others  they  mean  this  and  much  more.  To 
them  it  means  bein^  ashamed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence, right,  truth,  justice,  when  it  is  unpopular,  and  brings 
its  advocates  into  disrepute  with  the  great,  the  respectable, 
the  fashionable,  or,  in  a  democratic  country,  with  the  peo- 
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!)le.  There  is  no  cross,  there  is  no  especial  merit  in  pro- 
fessing one' s  self  a  Christian  where  all  profess  to  be  Christians, 
or  in  wearing  the  cross  when  it  is  a  fashionable  ornament. 
There  is  no  cross  in  defending  the  popular  truth,  which 
everybody  asserts,  everybody  holds,  and  nobodj  impugns. 
Christ  is  confessed  before  men,  and  his  cross  is  borne  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  in  bringing 
up  and  standing  by  the  neglected,  the  forgotten,  the  unpop- 
ular truth,  the  truth  that  impugns  popular  errors,  reproves 
popular  credulity,  popular  ignorance,  popular  superstition, 
and  rebukes  popular  prejudices  and  fashionable  vices.  They 
who  pounce  upon  the  brave  and  generous  spirit  who  de- 
fends the  unpopular  truth,  insists  on  unfashionable  virtues, 
labors  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  ignorant  and  neglected, 
weds  himself  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  pleads  for 
the  enslaved,  the  oppressed,  and  the  downtrodden,  and  speaks 
out  for  those  who  are  dumb  and  cannot  speak  for  themselves, 
are  among  those  who  are  ashamed  of  Christ,  and  of  them, 
even  though  they  fast  four  times  a  week  and  pray  five  times 
a  day,  will  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he  comes  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels. 

The  Church  can  teach  the  revelation  she  has  received 
only  through  the  medium  of  words,  and  all  words  are  sym- 
bolic, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  interpreted 
only  by  the  mind  to  which  they  are  addressed.  Words  do 
not  interpret  themselves,  and  are  significant  only  in  the  in- 
terpretation the  mind  to  which  they  are  addressed  gives 
them.  The  revelation  the  Church  has  received  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  superintelli^ble,  which,  even  when  revealed, 
is  only  analo^cally  intelligible.  The  Mysteries  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  m  words  or  svmbols  taken  from  tlie  sensible 
and  intelligible  orders,  which  are  below  the  superintelligible, 
and  can  express  it  only  by  way  of  analogy.  All  words  are 
inadequate  to  the  full  expression  of  the  Mysteries,  because 
the  human  mind  itself  is  inadequate  to  their  comprehension. 
Tlie  Church  sa^s  of  the  Word,  the  Son,  that  he  is  begotten, 
not  made,  genitum  nofi  factum^  generated,  not  creat^.  In 
this  she  seizes  on  an  analogy  in  the  intelligible,  to  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  superintelligible.  But  if  we  take  too 
literally  the  terms  used,  and  assume  that  the  analogy  holds 
true  throughout,  we  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  theo^onists  and  mythologists,  and  introduce  not 
the  principle  ot  sex,  but  sex  itself  into  our  conception  of  the 
GocDiead,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  male  and 
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female  or  androgynous  gods.  We  may  then  indite  poems 
on  the  generation  and  birth  of  the  gods,  after  the  example 
of  Ilesiod  and  Homer.  It  is  mistaking  the  analogy  of  gen- 
eration, or  pushing  it  too  far,  that  has  introduced  the  myths 
of  male  and  female  divinities,  their  amours,  and  their 
progeny.  These  myths  all  have  a  basis  of  truth,  and  origi- 
nate in  the  eflfort  of  reason  and  imagination  to  bring  within 
the  sensible  and  intelligible  order  the  supra-rational  myste- 
ries of  the  Generation  of  the  Word  and  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  name  of  Eros, 
Love,  is  made  by  turns  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  the 
Gods.  Regardea  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  the  End  or  Consummation,  he  is  the  voungest ;  but 
as  the  idea  of  the  end  of  the  progression  is  fii'st  in  the 
mind,  and  precedes  the  actualization,  he  may  also,  in  the 
language  of  the  mythologists,  be  called  the  first-bom  of  the 
Gods. 

In  explaining  as  far  as  possible  the  Generation  of  the 
Word  and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  we  use  the 
terra  vrogressian  as  expressing  some  analogy  to  the  Mystery 
revealed.  Yet  the  term  is  neither  adequate  nor,  in  all  re- 
spects, exact.  Properly  progression  is  the  reduction  of  the 
potential  to  the  actual,  and  therefore  is  a  term  of  the  Chro- 
notope,  or  of  time  and  space.  It  consequently  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  God,  in  whom  the  potential  and  actual 
are  coincident,  or,  rather,  who  is  all  actual,  most  pure  act, 
and  therefore  excluding  the  potential  as  in  need  of  actu- 
ation. The  term  is  used  only  analogically,  and  the  pro- 
gression intended  is  not  progression  in  time  and  space,  but 
a  mysterious  progression  immanent  and  eternal  in  the  Di- 
vine Essence  itselt.  The  word  person  is  applied  also  to  each  of 
the  three  terms  of  the  Triad,  Pather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  yet  this  word  in  the  sense  used  in  the  sensible  and  in- 
telligible orders  cannot  be  applied  to  any  one  of  these  mys- 
terious and  supra-rational  relations.  Talcen  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  the  term  person  could  not  be  used,  for  it  would,  on 
the  one  hand,  assert  each  relation  as  finite,  and,  on  the 
other,  simply  Tritheism.  K  the  relations  in  the  Godhead 
were  persons  in  the  sense  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  per- 
sons, there  would  be  three  Gods,  not  one  only  God,  and  we 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  the  polytheists,  and  not  only 
divide,  but  anthropomorphize  the  Divinity.  As  a  matt^ 
of  fitct,  large  numbm  of  nonest,  well  intentioned  Christians, 
no  doubt,  do  in  their  own  minds  understaad  the  Trinity 
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in  a  TritheiBtic  sense,  as  many  in  endeavoring  to  avoid 
Tritheism  lose  the  Triad  altogether.  The  terms  used  to 
express  the  superintelligible  are  all  taken  in  an  analogical 
sense,  because  the  superintelligible  is  even  by  revelation 
apprehensible  by  us  only  through  sensible  and  intelligible 
analogies. 

The  superintelligible  is  above  our  intelligence.  We  maj 
know  by  reason  that  the  superintelligible  is,  for  reason  is 
capable  of  asserting  her  own  ignorance,  and  her  own  impo- 
tence. Above  our  highest  reason  there  is  the  Unknown, 
and  to  us  the  Unknowable.  In  this  superintelligible  is  the 
root  of  the  intelligible,  as  in  the  intelligible  is  the  root  of 
the  sensible.  It  comprises  the  essences  of  things,  the  very 
essence  of  God  himself.  In  it  is  the  mystery  of  existence, 
life,  thought,  our  origin,  medium,  and  end.  We  can  know 
it  only  as  snpernaturally  revealed  ;  but  even  the  supernat- 
ural revelation  does  not  change  its  character,  and  bring  it 
into  the  order  of  the  intelligible.  We  know  it,  when  re- 
vealed, only  analogically,  by  the  analogies  reason  detects 
between  it  and  the  intelligible.  This  analogical  knowledge 
is  what  is  called  knowl^ge  by  faith,  "  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen," — 
aargumeiiium  non  appmenlium.  It  must,  in  some  sense,  be 
known  or  intellectually  apprehended,  or  faith  would  not 
and  could  not  be  an  intellectual  act,  and  it  cannot  be  di- 
rectly and  immediately  apprehended  bj  and  in  itself,  or 
faith  would  be  indistinguishable  from  science.  The  appre- 
hension which  is  not  science,  and  vet  is  intellectual  appre- 
h«ision,  is  what  we  term  knowledge  by  analogy,  and  it  is 
through  analogical  apprehension  that  iuith  and  science  are 
brought  together  or  united  in  our  intellectual  life. 

We  know  that  theologians  in  their  analysis  of  the  act  of 
faith  resolve  it  into  the  assent  to  the  proposition  Dm%  est 
verax^  and  hold  that  Deus  est  veram^  God  is  true,  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  faith.  We  believe  what  the  Church 
teaches,  because  we  believe  the  Church ;  we  believe  the 
Church,  because  we  believe  God;  and  we  believe  God,  be- 
cause he  is  true,  verax^  prima  Veritas  in  essendo^  et  in  dir 
cendo.  But  Devs  est  veraXy  or  God  is  true,  and  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived  is  a  rational  truth,  in  the  intelligi- 
ble order,  and  a  proposition  of  science,  not  simply  of  faith. 
Besides,  to  believe  that  God  is  true  is  not  all  .tliat  is  required 
by  faith.  We  must  believe  the  words  of  God,  or  the  things 
he  reveals.    Be  it  that  we  believe  them  because  we  believe 
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him,  still  we  must  believe  them,  and  believe  them  we  can- 
not unless  they  signify  something  to  us,  have  some  intel- 
ligible meaning  for  our  intelligence.  Words  that  have  no 
intelligible  meaning  for  us,  are  empty  words,  and  in  be- 
lieving them  we  simply  believe  nothing  at  all.  Let  it  be 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  or  the  words  of  the  Church  are 
true  and  infallible,  they  are  in  themselves  only  sensible 
signs  or  symbols,  and  si^ify  to  me  only  the  meaning  I 
intelligibly  give  them.  Tnere  must  then  be  belief  of  the 
things  revealed,  and  there  can  be  none  unless  they,  and  not 
the  mere  words,  are  in  some  sense  apprehended  by  om*  reason 
or  intelligence.  As  the  tilings  revealed  are  mysteries  or 
pertain  to  the  superintelligibTe,  they  can  be  apprehended 
only  by  analogy,  and  conseq^uently  the  words  oy  which 
they  are  expressed  or  symbolized  can  be  taken  and  inter- 
preted only  analogically.  There  is  no  help  for  tliis,  because 
the  thin^  revealed  and  received  by  faith  transcend  our 
limited  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  directly  apprehended 
and  understood. 

The  interpretation  of  the  symbols,  whether  the  written 
words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  spoken  words  of  the 
Church,  is  the  work  not  of  the  infallible  Teacher,  but  of 
the  reason  and  intelligence  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  The 
Teacher  furnishes  tlie  cypher,  but  the  mind  of  the  taught 
furnishes  the  key — the  words  meaning  nothing  unless  ad- 
dressed to  intelligence,  to  a  reasonable  and  reasoning  mind. 
It  is  the  mind  of  the  believer  that  detects  the  analogies 
symbolized  by  the  words  of  revelation.  The  Church  can- 
not supply  mind  to  the  believer,  furnish  ideas  and  brains 
too.  Ko  doubt  the  human  mind  was  originally  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  apprehension  of  truth,  and  that  there  is 
between  it  and  language  a  certain  natural  correspondence. 
Words  are  the  sensible  expression  of  intelligence,  and  hu- 
man words  have  a  relation  to  the  mind  analogous  to  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  Word  to  the  Father ;  but  only  in  the 
intelligible  order.  The  human  mind  has  no  language  which 
is  for  It  the  expression  of  the  superintelligible,  save  by  anal- 
ogy ;  for  it  has  no  superintelligence.  Words  are  not  and 
cannot  be  to  it  direct  and  simple  signs  of  the  superintelligi- 
ble. They  are  sensible,  and  naturally  and  by  their  own  force 
svmbolize  only  the  intelligible,  from  which  are  borrowed 
the  analogies  which  bring  partially  within  our  apprehen- 
sion the  superintelligible.  Now  these  analogies  even  the 
strongest  and  best-educated  minds  may  mistake,  miscon- 
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ceive,  or  misnse,  and  thus  fall  into  error.  The  Church  with  all 
her  infallibility  cannot  prevent  this,  for  she  can  only  define 
the  symbol,  and  prevent  tlie  loss  of  unity  of  speech/  There 
is,  then,  always  room  in  the  Church  for  subjective  error, 
which  may  with  obstinate  and  indocile  minds  develop  into 
heresy. 

The  Church  is  infallible  in  her  definitions,  but  then  her 
definitions  must  be  understood  and  appropriated  by  minds 
that  are  fallible.  She  defines  a  dogma,  and  pronounces  an 
anathema  upon  whoever  denies  it ;  but  then  the  mind  nec- 
essarily asks  what  it  means.  That  no  one  can  be  saved  out 
of  the  Church  is,  no  doubt,  clearly  a  Catholic  doctrine.  But 
does  this  mean  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  not  joined 
to  the  external  communion  of  the  Church  ?  Can  one  belong 
to  the  soul  of  the  Church  without  being  joined  to  her  visible 
body  ?  What  is  it  to  be  in  the  Church  ?  Some  theologians 
give  a  strict  and  rigid  sense  to  the  words ;  others  give  them 
a  very  wide  and  accommodating  sense.  One  concedes  the 
possibility  of  salvation  to  none  not  in  her  external  com- 
munion ;  others  think  all  who  desire  the  truth  and  walk 
uprightly  according  to  the  light  they  have,  though  out  of 
her  external  communion,  may  hope  for  heaven.  The  Church 
in  defining  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  uses  and  ap- 
proves the  use  of  the  word  Tranmbstantiation.  But  m 
what  sense  is  the  term  to  be  taken?  Is  the  word  substance 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  term,  ^Tndaramg  ?  In 
the  sense  of  ovaia^  or  in  the  sense  of  essence  f  Does  she 
mean  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed 
into  tlie  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  ?  Or 
does  she  mean  that  the  substance  of  the  elements  leaving 
their  natural  properties  and  appearances  is  removed,  con- 
sumed^ or  annihilated,  and  the  mtelligible  body  of  Christ 
substituted  in  its  place  %  These  and  many  other  questions 
must  be  asked  and  answered,  especially  questions  as  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  matter,  and  as  to  time  and  space,  be- 
fore we  can  say  we  understand  the  definition  of  the  Church. 
Words,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  very  plain  and  easy  to  be 
understood,  that,  subjected  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
theologians,  become  very  dark,  obscure,  and  uncertain  in 
their  sense. 

The  Church,  we  are  told,  has  defined  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  or  that  Mary  was 
conceived  without  stain  of  ori^nal  sin.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
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a  dogma  of  fidtb.  But  has  the  Qmrch  defined  it  to  be  a 
dogma  of  faith,  or  simply  declared  it  to  be  a  fact  always 
believed,  and  to  be  believed  by  the  Ghnrch !  Are  not  all 
dogmas  of  faith  catholic  principles,  that  is,  pindpleB  nni* 
versally  true  and  applicable  ?  How  can  a  simple  individaal 
fact  be  a  principle,  and  a  catholic  principle  ?  The  fact  we 
do  not  question,  but  of  what  is  it  the  principle?  What 
in  the  Catholic  system  (rf  truth  or  of  life  originates  in  it,  or 
depends  upon  it  if  It  may  be  true,  that  is,  a  real  fact,  with* 
out  being  a  dogma  of  faith ;  it  may  also  be  a  dogma,  a 
principle  of  faith ;  but  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  with  our  present  theological  knowledge,  or  the  received 
Catholic  system,  to  see  of  what  it  is  the  principle,  or  that 
any  thing  m  Catholic  doctrine  depends  on  it.  The  most  we 
can  say  of  it  is  that  it  was  a  special  privilege  to  Mary  pet^ 
sonally,  but  without  bein^  an  integral  principle  in  the 
body  of  Catholic  troth.  Then,  again,  what  is  it  the  Holy 
Father  has  really  d^ned  in  his  late  decree  on  the  snbiect, 
in  addition  to  what  had  always  been  conceded  by  tnose 
who  w«^  supposed  to  question  the  Immaculate  Cone^ 
tion?  It  was  always  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Mary  was  m 
the  second  instant,  conceived,  as  she  was  bom,  without  sin. 
The  definition  now  promulgated  says  she  was  without  sin 
in  the  first  instant  of  conception.  Does  this  first  instant 
mean  any  thing  different  from  the  second  instant  of  St 
Thomas  ?  Mary  was  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and,  as  included 
in  the  race,  sinned  with  all  the  rest  of  us  in  him.  From 
that  sin  she  no  more  than  anv  one  else  could  be  redeemed, 
but  by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Concede  that  his  merits 
could  be  applied  by  way  of  anticipation  of  his  Incarnation, 
passion,  and  death  on  the  cross  to  her  redemption,  they 
could  not  be  so  applied  prior  to  her  conception,  for  prior  to 
that  moment  there  was  no  subject  of  their  application. 
They  could  be  applied  only  in  the  instant  of  her  conception, 
or  simultaneously  with  it  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
first  instant,  it  is  precisely,  as  we  understand  it,  the  second 
instant,  or  actus  seoundua  of  St  Thomas,  and  nothing  has 
been  affirmed  that  had  ever  been  denied.  Again,  does  not 
the  decree  of  the  Holy  Fath^  touch  a  physiological  que8^ 
tion,  and,  by  asserting  that  Mary  was  rendered  immaculate 
in  the  first  instant  of  n^  conception,  imply  that  the  soul,  as 
well  as  the  body,  is  generated,  and  that  soul  and  body  are 
united  in  the  first  instant  of  conception  2 

W«  m%ht  bring  other  instances^  but  these  are  sufficient 
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to  show  that  after  the  definition  of  the  Churchy  the  mind 
aska,  and  most  ash,  What  is  defined,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  do^a  i  for  unless  we  attadi  some  meaning  to  the 
words  used,  the  do^ma  is  for  us  as  if  it  were  not,  and  noth- 
ing for  us  is  defin^.  The  determining  of  what  the  words 
mean,  and  the  relation  of  their  meaning  to  the  whole  body 
of  catholic  truth,  is  and  must  be,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  the  wrok  of  the  human  mind  itself,  of  private  exam- 
ination, or  of  private  judgment ;  and,  as  the  human  mind 
is  fallible,  there  may  always  be  more  or  less  of  doubt,  un* 
oertainty,  and  error,  even  with  the  best  informed  and  the 
best  disposed*  Hence  St.  Augustine  says,  "Err,  I  may, 
but  a  heretic  I  will  not  be."  Err,  the  best  of  mea  may, 
but  no  one  can  be  a  heretic  unless  he  chooses,  for  to  be 
not  to  be  a  heretic  depends  on  one's  own  will. 

We  know  that  St.  Paul  is  sometimes  quoted  to  prove 
that  doubt  itself  is  sinful,  for  he  says,  "  He  that  douoteth 
is  damned."  Doubteth  what?  Wliether  it  is  lawful  or  not 
to  eat  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  For  he  who  does  a  thing 
of  the  lawfulness  of  which  he  doubts,  tocs  against  his 
conscience,  and  sins.  But  doubt  in  intellectual  matters  is 
not  necessarily  sinful.  In  fact,  the  first  proper  human  act, 
or  first  act  of  reflection  is  a  doubt,  and  till  a  doubt  arises 
in  the  mind  there  is  no  act  of  reflection,  no  examination, 
and  consequently  no  development  or  progress  of  intelli- 
gence.  It  is  not  till  we  pass  from  doubt  to  affirmation  or 
aenial  in  a  sense  hostile  to  truth  tiiat  our  doubts  cease  to 
be  innocent,  and  we  are  culpable*  Yet  all  heresjr  originates 
in  the  innocent  doubt,  and  hence  in  its  origin,  its  intellec- 
tual origin,  it  is  not  sinful,  but  the  result  of  a  proper  awaken- 
ing and  exercise  of  the  mind.  It  becomes  culpable  heresy 
when  it  proceeds  to  deny  the  truth,  to  affirm  the  contrary, 
and  persist  with  a  blind  obstinacy  in  so  doing.  For  then  it 
is  not  truth  that  is  desired,  sought,  and  loved,  but  one's  own 
opinion.  Then  the  man  is  a  heretic  because  he  prefers  his 
own  opinion  to  truth,  or  places  his  judgment  above  the 
judgment  of  God,  in  reality  makes  himself  God. 

Undoubtedly,  what  all  the  pastors  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  world,  and  in  all  times  hold  in  common,  or  agree  in 
teaching,  is  Catholic  doctrine,  and  infallible  truth ;  but  the 
pastors  taken  singly  mny  err  through  ignorance  as  to  many 
and  even  important  points  of  faim  and  morals;  No  one 
man  knows  tne  whole  truth,  in  all  its  principles,  relations, 
and  consequences.    With  the  best  intentions  in.  the  world 
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the  wisest  and  most  learned  may  on  some  points  fi&il  to 
seize  the  exact  trnth,  may  misapprehend  and  mistake  it. 
St.  Augustine  wrote  a  whole  booKof  Retractations ;  Pope 
John  XXU.  questioned  in  his  sermons,  or,  at  least,  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  the  doctrine  that  the  saints  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  immediately  after  this  life,  before  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body ;  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  was  not  informed  on  the  le^al  question 
raised  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  demand  that  his  marriage 
with  Katharine  of  Aragon  should  be  declared  null.  All 

f>a8tors  are  not  learned  men,  or  profound  and  erudite  theo- 
o^ans  ;  and  many  who  pass  for  learned,  have  learned  only 
a  form  of  words  which  they  repeat  without  much  thought 
of  their  real  meaning,  or  any  serious  attempt  to  stud^  their 
meaning  in  its  relation  to  the  principles  of  Catholicity,  or 
with  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  r^arded  in  its  unity 
and  integrity,  as  the  living  expression  of  the  Word  made 
flesh. 

The  pastors  of  the  Church,  taken  singly,  provincially,  or 
nationally,  are  not  incapable  of  neglecting  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  integrity  and  purity  of  doctrine,  or  of  suf- 
fering the  faith  to  be  in  part  mixed  up  with  local  traditions, 
or  national  reminiscences,  or  to  receive  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment and  practical  realization.  We  should  always  remem- 
ber the  sacred  calling  of  the  clergy,  and  speak  of  them  with 
veneration  even  for  the  sake  of  their  oflSce,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  thev  are  not  always  vigilant  in  the  dischai^e  of 
their  pastoral  duties.  Few  heresies,  if  any,  have  ever  been 
originated  by  laymen.  We  can  recall  the  name  of  no  here- 
siarch  who  was  not  a  priest  or,  at  least,  a  religious.  Anus 
was  a  presbyter,  Nestorius  was  an  Archbishop,  Luther  was 
a  presbyter  and  a  monk,  Calvin  belonged  to  the  derid^ 
Cranmer  was  a  priest  and  an  Archbishop,  Lamennais,  Her^ 
mes,  and,  if  you  call  him  an  heresiarch,  Gioberti,  were  all 
priests.  The  pastors,  often  through  their  own  incapacity, 
their  peculiar  notions,  their  indolence,  their  employment  at 
court,  or  their  devotion  to  their  own  interests  or  the  inter- 
ests of  their  relations,  suffer  the  people  to  remain  generation 
after  generation  with  the  minimmn  of  religious  instruction, 
as  we  may  see  even  now  with  the  poor  people  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.  They,  also,  are  often  compelled 
to  snflfer  them  so  to  remain  by  the  barbarism,  revolutions, 
invasions,  conquests,  and  disorders  of  their  respective  times 
and  countries. 
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Then  again,  timee  change.  Many  interpretations  and  appli- 
cations oftruth,  which  when  first  made  are  just  and  salutary, 
become  through  subsequent  changes  inadequate,  false,  and 
hurtful ;  and  yet  so  many  interests,  so  many  vested  rights,  and 
80  many  habits  and  customs  have  grown  up  under  them,  and 
demand  their  continuance,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difScult  to 
make  the  necessary  modifications,  sometimes  impossible  to  do 
it,  without  creating  greater  evils  than  those  to  be  redressed. 
What  was  useful  grows  into  an  abuse  by  the  changes  time 
and  events  introduce,  and  becomes  a  greater  abuse  by  its 
longer  continuance;  yet  it  becomes  so  complicated  with 
other  things,  "with  perhaps  the  whole  framework  of  society, 
that  the  ^&5clesiafitical  authorities  may  well  hesitate  to  lay 
the  axe  at  its  root,  and  to  attempt  a  reform  which  they 
might  find  themselves  in  the  end  unable  to  effect.  Always 
win  there  be  a  class  who  profit  by  the  abuses,  or  by  ar- 
rangements which  have  outlived  their  day,  and  these  will 
always  be  disposed  rather  to  retain  than  to  correct  them, 
while  those  who  suflfer  from  them  are  usually  the  unprivi- 
leged and  the  weaker  party,  who  are  impotent  to  redress 
them.  Having  been  accustomed  to  suffer,  and  never  hav- 
ing known  any  thing  better,  they  are  not  always  aware  that 
they  are  bad,  and  are  often  the  first  to  resist  changes  from 
which  they  themselves  would  be  the  chief  gainers.  In  our 
own  day  the  Monastic  Orders  ai-e  recommended  on  the 
ground  of  the  relief  they  formerly  afforded  the  poor.  A 
single  convent,  we  are  told,  fed  every  morning  at  its  gate 
eighteen  hundred  poor  persons.  That  certainly  was  well, 
when  there  were  within  reach  of  a  single  convent  so  many 
persons  in  need  of  being  so  fed.  But  might  it  not  be  still 
Detter  to  eflFect  those  political,  social,  and  economical  changes 
that  would  prevent  the  growth  of  so  numerous  a  popula- 
tion able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  only  as  f^  at 
the  convent  ^te  ? 

All  education  proceeds  and  must  proceed  on  the-  suppo- 
sition, that  things  are  fixed  and  are  to  remain  as  they  are. 
The  teachers  do  not  and  cannot  prepare  their  pupils  in  ad- 
vance for  changes  which  may  or  may  not  take  place.  The 
hierarchy  have  not  any  special  gift  of  prophecy,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  foresee  all  that  may  come.  They  must  labor 
for  tlie  place  and  the  hour,  and  shape  their  conduct  to 
things  as  they  find  them.  They  must  labor  for  to-day,  and 
leave  to-morrow  to  take  care  of  itself.  "Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."   The  Church  of  the  Catacombs 
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adapted  herself  to  her  condition  at  the  time,  and  instmction 
and  education  were  th^  naturally  directed  to  the  wants 
and  duties  of  a  persecuted  and  sooiany  nnrecognieed  Church. 
This  world  was  not  for  Christians.  They  had  no  hand  in  and 
no  responsibility  for  its  government  For  them  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come,  and  they  naturally,  inevitably  gave  to 
the  ascetic  or  purely  religions  side  of  Catholicity  a  dispro- 
portionate  development.  When  the  Church  emerged  from 
the  Catacombs,  received  liberty,  and  a  legal  status  in  the 
Empire,  the  faithful  found  themselves  unprepared  for  the 
work  necessary  to  reform  the  civilization  of  tne  Greeco-Ro- 
man  world,  and  to  save  it  from  destruction.  Catholicity  on 
the  side  of  civilization  had  remained  undeveloped,  and 
Christianity  found  herself  unable  to  heal  the  disorders  of 
the  state.  Even  under  tlie  Christian  emperors  it  was  nearly 
as  null  as  under  the  Pagan  emperors,  when  obliged  to  seeik 
refuge  in  the  Catacombs.  Constantine  made  the  despotism 
of  the  Empire  more  complete  than  it  had  been  under  any 
of  his  predecessors  ;  Theodosius  favored  rather  than  check- 
ed, the  despotic  tendency  of  the  state ;  Honorius  was  ortho- 
dox, but  it  was  his  only  virtue ;  and  the  conquest  of  Rome 
by  Alaric  the  Goth,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  step  in  advance 
toward  a  better  political  and  social  order.  As  a  rule,  sin- 
cere, earnest,  pious,  and  devout  Catholics  meddled  even 
under  the  Christian  emperors  prior  to  the  downfall  of  West- 
em  Rome  very  little  in  political  or  state  affairs,  and  the 
courtiers  were  persons  of  loose  morals  or  suspected  ortho- 
doxy. 

After  the  Roman  emperors  came  the  Barbarians,  free 
from  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Bos  Empire^  bold,  courage- 
ous, energetic,  with  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  and 
personal  freedom,  but  ignorant,  uncultivated,  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  for  the  most  part  heathens  or  heretics.  For 
the  first  time  the  Church  had  to  commence  the  work  of 
Christianizing  society,  or  civilizing  states  and  nations.  Nat- 
urally she  drew  upon  her  reminiscences  of  Grseco-Roman 
civilization,  and  followed  as  far  as  practicable  the  order  of 
civilization  she  had  known  for  four  hundred  years,  more 
especially  as  nearly  all  her  pastors,  prelates,  and  simple 
pnests,  with  the  vast  majority  of  her  laity  belonged  to  the 
old  Roman  population.  The  nrst  effort  was  to  Romanize,  as 
they  were  converted,  the  Barbarian  conquerors.  This  met 
witn  the  most  success  in  Gaul,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria ;  but  the  result  was  most  unhappy,  for  the  Neas- 
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trians  exhibited  the  vices  of  botli  the  Gallo-Bomans  and 
the  Barbarians,  withont  the  virtues  of  either.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  Austrasian  Franks  became  the  ruling  peo- 
ple in  Gaul  and  Germany,  the  effort  to  convert  the  fiarba- 
nans  into  Romans  ceased,  and  the  free  spirit,  the  love  of 
Kberty  of  the  Germanic  family  acc^ted,  and  what  we 
call  the  Middle  Ages  were  instituted.  What  rules  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  feudalism,  neith^  exclusively  of  Barbarian 
nor  of  Koman  origin,  but  formed  by  a  mixture  and  modi- 
fication of  elements  derived  from  both  sources,  Mdth  several 
clients  supplied  by  the  Church  herself.  Feudalism  knows 
nothing  of  what  in  our  times  is  called  the  Bights  of  Man, 
and  nowhere  recognizes  the  broad  principle  of  human 


rested  on  vested  or  chartered  rights.  There  were  estates, 
but  hardly  a  state.  There  were  the  king,  the  nobility,  the 
commons,  and  the  Church,  all  with  their  vested  or  corporate 


the  feudal  constitution  of  Europe,  the  Church  was 
recognized  as  a  divine  institution  and  authoritative  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  worship,  but  she  had  her  place,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  chartei*ed  corporation,  and  her  temporal  rights 
rested  on  the  same  basis  with  those  of  tlie  king,  the  nobility, 
the  municipalities,  or  chartered  cities.  Her  prelates,  her 
bishops,  and  mitred  abbots,  were  for  the  most  part  princes 
and  barons,  received  homage  and  service  from  their  vassals, 
and  did  homage  and  service  to  their  liege  lord  for  their 
fiefs.  The  Holjr  See,  though  never  suzerain  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  or  ot  Germany,  was  suzerain  or  feudal  sovereign 
at  one  time  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Having  temporal  rights 
and  possessions  held  and  regulated  by  the  feudal  law,  the 
Church  in  her  temporal  interests  became  mixed  up  with  the 
whole  feudal  order,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  depend- 
ent on  its  continuance  and  strict  observance  by  all  classes 
of  the  feudal  society  for  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  her 
spiritual  rights,  or  unimpeded  discharge  of  her  spiritual 
functions. 

The  Church  did  not  create  or  establish  feudalism ;  it  grew 
up  and  was  developed  from  the  political  and  social  elements 
introduced  by  the  German  conquerors,  mingling  with  other 

S>Utical  and  social  elements  retained  from  the  overthrown 
rseco-Boman  world.   The  Church  introduced  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  principles  of  Chmtian 


equality.    It  was  founded 


lality  and  privilege,  and 
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morality,  manifested  more  especially  in  their  eflfeets  on 
elavery.  The  Church  never  did  and  never  could  recognize 
what  is  called  chattel  slavery,  the  slavery  recogniz^  by 
the  Roman  law.  For  her  the  slave  was  a  person;  he 
might  under  certain  conditions  be  held  to  service,  but  he 
was  a  person  with  moral  rights  and  moral  duties,  free  in 
his  soul,  and  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  his  Gh)d,  in 
like  manner  as  his  master.  She  insisted  for  the  slave  on 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  Christian  marriage,  therefore 
of  the  Christian  family,  and  consequently  of  a  domicile  or 
home.  This  of  itself  transformed  chattel  slavery  into  serfage 
or  villanage,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  transformation 
of  the  serf  or  villein  into  the  free  peasant.  She  modified 
what  had  been  the^'w*  g&rUivm^  or  universal  law  of  nations, 
that  captives  taken  in  war  may  be  reduced  to  chattel 
slaves,  and  taught  that,  though  tney  may  be  held  to  ran- 
som, they  cannot,  if  Christians,  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
She  also  insisted  on  the  humane  and  Christian  treatment 
of  bondmen,  and  enacted  that  the  bondman  receiving  Or- 
ders became  a  freeman,  not  only  because  he  then  became 
as  it  were  a  bondman  of  Christ,  but  because  the  freedom 
of  the  clerici  from  human  bondage  was  one  of  her  recog- 
nized corporate  rights  as  a  legal  corporation  in  the  feudal 
society.  She  thus,  as  far  as  the  social  and  political  order 
permitted,  recognized  and  asserted  tlie  principle  affirmed  by 
the  Civil  Law,  that  all  men  are  bom  free,  and  can  be  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  only  as  a  penalty  for  crime. 

Feudalism  rested,  it  has  been  said,  solely  on  vested  as 
distinguished  from  natural  rights.  The  state  was  an  estate, 
alienable  or  transmissible  as  any  other  estate.  The  feudal 
sovereign  was  a  proprietor,  not  the  representative  of  the 
majesty  of  the  state,  as  was  the  Roman  Imperator.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  German  Emperors  as  of  any  other  of  the 
feudal  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Indeed,  in  the  beginning  the 
Emperor  was  not  emperor  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Germans 
or  Franks.  The  Imperial  title  and  aignity  conferred  by 
St.  Leo  III.  on  Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  Patrician  of  Rome,  were  Roman,  conferred  by 


cance  outside  of  the  Roman  state.  Save  in  Rome,  of  which 
the  Pope  was  sovereig^n,  the  Emperor  was  simply  a  feudal 
king ;  for  the  Pope  did  not  erect,  and  never  had  or  claimed 
the  power  to  erect,  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  into  an 
Empire,  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  and 
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to  transfer  it  from  the  Bomans  to  the  Franks,  or,  rather, 
the  Germans.  He  gave  the  Imperial  title  and  dignity  to 
the  Patrician  of  Rome,  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  related 
to  his  own  temporal  dominions.  The  title  and  dignity 
were  Eoman,  received  from  the  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  Rome,  in  consideration  of  the  aid  and  protection  afforded 
and  to  be  afforded  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Roman  sovereign 
in  the  temporal  government  of  his  subjects  in  Rome  and 
the  Roman  States.  Thus  Charlemagne  assumes  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Holy  See  and  Coadjutor  of  the  Pope 
in  his  temporal  government.  This  explains  the  oath  of 
Charlemagne,  wherefore  the  Pope  had  tne  right  to  elect  and 
crown  the  Emperor,  and  wherefore  the  Emperor  could  ordi- 
narily be  crowned  only  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  Emperors  subsequently  were  not  satisfied  with  being 
only  emperors  in  Rome,  and  feudal  sovereigns  elsewhere. 
Hence  arose  the  fearful  struggles  between  the  Popes  and 
Emperors  which  fill  so  many  pages  of  mediaeval  liistory. 
The  Suabian  sovereigns,  or  emperors  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
family,  pretended  that  St.  Leo  HI.,  in  crowning  Charle- 
magne, or  Karl  der  Grosse,  as  emperor,  restored  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Germans, — 
a  recognition  of  authority  in  the  Pope  over  teiivporal  mat- 
ters greater  than  any  Pope  has  ever  claimed.  They  called 
their  dominions  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  took  the  title  of 
EiiiBer,  and  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  Au- 
gustus CsBsar.  This  was  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
feudal  constitution  of  Europe,  and  to  change  entirely  the 
basis  of  European  sovereignty.  It  would,  if  admitted,  have 
materially  affected  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  secular 
societjr,  deprived  her  of  all  her  corporate  rights,  and  placed 
her  rights  and  interest?*  as  a  corporation  at  the  mercy  .of 
the  emperor.  She  may  have  had  originally  no  especial 
regard  tor  the  feudal  constitution,  and  no  special  repug- 
nance to  the  constitution  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  now  all  her 
temporal  interests  were  blended  with  the  feudal  order,  and 
she  used  all  her  spiritual  and  secular  power  to  maintain  it, 
and  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  German  emperors  to 
overthrow  it  and  to  re-establish  for  all  Europe  imperial 
Rome  prostrated  by  the  Barbarian  Conquest. 

The  Church  had  then  become  in  her  temporal  interests 
and  in  her  administration  intimately  connected  with  the 
feudal  order,  as  she  has  since  been  with  the  monarchical 
order,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  Europe  supplanted  it, 
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and  necessarily  arrayed  against  lier  all  who  wished  to  get 
rid  of  feudalism,  as  she  now  arrays  against  her  a  lajW 
portion  of  those  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  monarchy.  Tne 
Church  and  feudalism  got  the  better  of  the  Honenstau- 
fen;  but  the  principle  of  Imperialism  was  not  suppressed, 
or  essentially  weakened.  It  was  adopted  by  every  feudal 
sovereign  in  Europe;  all  of  whom  struggled  to  become 
representatives  of  the  majesty  of  the  states,  instead  of  being 
simple  proprietors,  and  each  being  among  his  nobles  only 
primm  inter  pofres.  The  struggle  continued  with  varying 
success  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  triumphed  over  the  feudal,  and  political  mon- 
archy representing  the  state  took  the  place  of  the  proprie- 
tarv  monarchy  representing  only  the  personal  ana  vested 
rights  of  the  feudal  chief.  The  feudal  system  had  its  good 
points,  and  also  its  bad  points.  It  was  never  an  order 
suited  to  a  highly  civilized  state.  It  secured  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  nobles,  or  barons,  and  of  corporations  in  their 
corporate  character,  but  afforded  no  protection  to  the  un- 
privileged people  as  individuals,  and  no  security  for  national 
unity  and  tlie  national  authority.  The  noble  s  liberty  was 
guarded  against  his  suzerain  ;  ne  could  protect  his  vassals 
and  serfs  from  oppression  by  the  lord  paramount ;  but  these 
had  very  little  protection  against  his  own  tyranny  and  op- 

Eression.  Each  baron  was  a  despot  in  regard  to  those  under 
im,  and  often  a  bad  neighbor  to  nis  equals.  The  castle  halls 
may  have  been  the  scenes  of  noble  hospitality  and  festive 
mirth,  but  the  castle  keep  and  donjon  had  many  a  tale  of 
wrong,  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  horror  to  tell.  There  are 
always  oppression  and  wrong  where  there  is  no  effectual 
restraint  on  the  will  or  the  passions  of  the  ruler,  whether  he 
be  king  or  kaiser,  feudal  baron  or  modern  slaveholder.  The 
world,  religion,  humanity,  civilization  has  probably  no  rea- 
son to  regret  that  the  feudal  ages  have  passed  away,  and 
that  feudalism  only  lingers  in  a  few  benighted  comers  of 
Europe. 

The  changes  attempted  by  the  Hohenstaufen  were  di- 
rected against  the  feudal  system,  and  against  the  Church 
only  in  the  respect  that  she  was  one  of  the  elements  of  that 
society,  with  her  material  interests  intimately  bound  up 
with  it,  as  before  the  Barbarian  Conquest  they  had  been 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  If  society  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  and  they  could  have  been  effected  with  the  con- 
sent G€  co-operation  of  the  Church,  they  would,  it  may  be, 
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have  set  the  civilization  of  Europe  forward  some  two  or 
three  centuries,  for  they  would  have  anticipated  by  so  much 
the  great  nationat  monarchies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
te«ith  centuries,  which,  however  out  of  date  now,  were  un- 
questionably, in  their  day,  a  great  advance  on  feudalism.  In 
order  to  vindicate  the  Church,  it  is^not  necessary  to  suppose 
those  great  but  unsuccessful  emperors  were  moved  by  noe- 
tility  to  religion  or  to  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Church.  It  may  be  conceded  that  they  comprehended  that 
the  feudal  order  comported  only  with  a  semi-barbarous  and 
transition  state  of  society,  and  that  they  consulted  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  as  well  as  their  own  personal  ambition 
and  love  of  power.  Their  attempts,  no  doubt,  were  prema- 
ture, were  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  revival  of  the 
csesarism  of  the  Koman  Empire,  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  new  social  elements  introduced  and  the  new  interests 
created  by  the  Gterman  conquerors,  and  would,  if  successful, 
have  gone  far  to  extinguish  that  sense  of  personal  liberty  and 
independence  cherished  b^  feudalism,  and  re-establish^  Im- 
perial despotism ;  yet  with  some  modifications  they  were 
ultimately  successful,  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  king  is  a  national  sovereign,  representing  the 
maiesty  of  the  state,  not  a  mere  personiu  proprietor. 

The  Church  had  no  hostility  to  this  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  European  sovereigntv,  considered  in  itself,  and  her 
reminiscences  favored  it.  iTeudalism  had  not  been  of  her 
creation,  and  had  given  her  much  trouble.  But  her  politi* 
oal  and  social  position  were  determined  by  it ;  she  herself, 
in  her  external  and  transitory  constitution,  had,  so  to  speak, 
become  feudal.  She  was  herself  suzerain  of  several  im- 
portant kingdoms,  and  held  kings  and  princes  as  her  vas- 
sals ;  her  prelates  were  almost  everywhere,  especially  in 
Germany,  princes  and  barons,  joining  to  their  spiritual  a 
greater  or  less  extended  secular  jurisdiction ;  her  own 
rights  as  proprietor  were  secured  by  charters,  and  held  by 
the  same  general  tenure  as  the  rights  of  all  other  members 
of  the  feudal  society.  No  doubt  she  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  divine  society,  and  to  hold  certain  rights  immeiiiately 
from  God,  yet  the  free  exercise  of  those  rights  themselves  as 
political  and  social  rights  depended  on  her  chartered  or 
vested  rights  as  a  corporation.  She  was,  therefore,  nature 
ally  placSi  on  the  side  of  the  feudal  order  of  society,  for, 
practically  considered,  her  own  rights  and  interests  and 
those  of  that  society  were  inseparable,  and  must  stand  or 
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fall  together.  She  had  law,  public  and  private,  chartered 
and  vested  rights  on  her  side,  and  could  not  yield  without 
a  struggle  to  the  emperors.  If  the  P(Jpe  himself  could 
have  foreseen  all  the  conseauences  of  the  struggle,  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  tnan  he  did,  for  he  had  no  power 
to  force  the  prelacy  wefided  to  feudalism  to  give  up  their 
possessions,  and  to  aid  him  in  destroying  the  very  social 
and  political  constitution  which  made  them  feudal  proprie- 
tors, lords,  barons,  and  princes.  The  rights  of  the  Church 
were  held  to  be  the  rights  of  God,  and  the  Pope  as  their 
trustee  and  guardian  was  bound  to  defend  them  by  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  Hence  he  engaged  in  the  struggle, 
and  placed  the  Church  on  the  side  of  feudalism  against  the 
attempted  revival  of  Roman  Imperialism,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  proper  national  sovereignties. 

In  this  struggle,  which  lastS  under  one  form  or  another 
from  Frederic  fiarbarossa  to  Charles  V.,  we  must  find  the 
germs,  as  to'  its  political  and  social  character,  of  the  Protest- 
ant movement.  In  this  struggle,  complicated  by  the  Pa- 
pal residence  at  Avignon,  and  the  great  Western  Schism, 
the  Papacy  lost  much  of  its  prestige,  and  by  its  increased 
expenses  became  burdensome  It  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance been  assailed  by  the  Imperialists,  but  it  began  to 
be  assailed  at  length  by  what  at  first  had  been  its  own 
party.  It  was  in  fact  defeated  by  the  party  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  compelled  to  enter  into  Concordats  with 
the  sovereign  princes;  and,  at  the  epoch  of  Luther,  the 
Church  had  virtually  abandoned  the  cause  of  feudalism, 
and  was  making  the  best  terms  she  could  with  monarchy 
in  its  modem  and  anti-feudal  sense.  If  England,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden  be  excepted,  the  political  character  of  the 
Protestant  movement  was  that  of  feudality  against  Imperi- 
alism, therefore  a  retrograde,  not  an  advance  movement; 
and,  directly  contrary  to  modem  pretensions,  the  party  sup- 
porting the  movement  in  Gtormany,  Italy,  France,  Scotlana, 
and  Switzerland  was  the  party  of  the  past,  not  the  party  of 
the  future,  and  the  reformation  demanded,  as  will  hereafter 
be  more  distinctly  shown,  was  a  reformation  by  way  of  res- 
toration, and  not  by  way  of  progress. 

The  Ecclesiastical  abuses  which  were  so  numerous  and  so 
much  in  need  of  correction  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
rendered  such  by  the  various  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  and  in  secular  society.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  against  the  Church  in  regard  to  them  is 
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that  she  did  not  in  all  cases  foresee  the  changes,  and  provide 
for  them,  and  that  she  sometimes  resisted  tfiem  after  resist- 
ance had  become  unavailing.  Institutions,  wise  and  good 
when  adopted,  become  corrupt  and  corrupting  when  they 
outlive  their  day  and  their  reason.  Principles  never  grow 
old  or  obsolete ;  they  never  change,  and  are  necessarily 
always  the  same ;  but  the  institutions  intended  to  embody 
or  realize  them  in  the  world  of  time  and  space,  where  all 
is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux  and  reflux,  may  grow  old, 
become  effete,  or  effective  only  for  evil.  They  need  change 
or  modification  to  meet  the  new  wants  and  the  new  con- 
ditions of  things.  The  tendency  of  Churchmen  is  usually 
conservative,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  slow  in  foreseeing,  ac- 
cepting, and  conforming  to  these  new  conditions.  They  do 
not  always  see  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  the  changed 
attempted,  and  are  not  always  quick  to  detect  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  resistance  to  them  nas  become  useless,  and  they 
must  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  But  in  this  Churchmen  do 
not  especially  differ  from  statesmen,  and  the  evil  can  be  pre- 
vented by  no  purely  human  foresight  or  purely  human  virtue. 

The  Church,  any  more  than  other  governing  bodies,  never 
governs  with  a  view  to  change.  The  clergy  have  seldom  fully 
comprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  continuous  evolution  of 
truth,  or  continuous  progress  in  the  explication  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Idea,  except  in  the  sphere  of  the  individual  life 
and  conscience.  They  wish  to  give  the  institutions,  which, 
though  Ecclesiastical,  are  yet  only  human  in  their  ori^n,  the 
fixity  and  permanence  which  they  rightfully  afiirm  of 
Catholic  truth.  They  are,  consequently,  often  found  behind 
their  age  or  country,  insteisMi  of  being  m  advance  of  it,  and 
inspiring  and  directing  its  progress.  They  fix  their  eye 
mamly  on  the  individual,  and  labor  for  progress  in  the  in- 
terior life,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  race  is  operative  in  the  individual,  and  that  all  progress 
in  the  interior  demands  expression  in  an  exterior  progress. 
The  interior  life  must  develop  itself  in  the  exterior,  andj 
if  the  exterior  is  fixed  and  rendered  unchangeable,  the 
growth  of  the  interior  is  checked,  stunted,  and,  perhaps,  pre- 
VCTted  altogether.  They,  again,  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
spirit  at  work  in  society  and  often  carrying  it  on  in  spite  of 
itself,  is  invigorated  by  the  Catholic  Idea,  and  tends  to  the 
common  destiny  of  the  race.  Not  all  that  proceeds  not  from 
the  hierarchy,  or  operates  not  under  their  immediate  direction 
is  anti-catholic  or  un-Catholic,  and  to  be  rejected  or  resisted 
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by  the  sincere,  ^mest,  and  <Mihodox  Christian.  The  Word 
made  flesh  embraces  the  race  as  well  as  the  individual,  the 
human  as  well  as  the  Divine. 

But  not  all  change  is  progress.  Man  proceeds  from  God 
and  tends  in  his  normal  state  to  him.  AU  progress  is  in  the 
return  to  God  as  our  final  cause,  the  final  cause  of  creation 
itself.  But  there  is  the  fact  of  human  degeneracy  as  well 
as  of  human  progress  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Man 
has  an  ascendmg  tendency,  and  also  a  descending  tendency. 
Society,  as  the  expression  of  the  human,  may  tend  to  the 
Above,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  Below,  Infemu%.  Chao^ 
mav  spring  from  or  favor  either  of  these  two  tendencies, 
and  therefore  there  may  be  changes  to  be  resisted  as  well 
as  changes  to  be  encouraged.  A  discrepancy  between  the 
Church  and  society  may  as  well  arise  from  her  resisting  ab- 
normal changes,  as  from  her  slowness  in  approving  and 
encoui*aging  normal  changes.  The  clergy  may  at  times  be 
right  as  wdl  as  wrong  in  resisting  society,  and  in  resolntely 
refusing  to  go  with  it.  By  their  very  ofiice  it  is  their  duty 
to  labor  vrith  all  their  zeal,  energy,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  to 
conform  society  to  the  Christian  type ;  and  this  renders  it 
necessary  for  tnem  to  oppose  society  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  tends  to  deviate  m>m  tliat  type,  or  to  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  realization.  Society  is  regressive  as  well 
as  progressive,  and  the  discrepancy  betwe^  the  Church 
ana  society  may  and  not  xmfrequently  does  arise  not  from 
the  opposition  of  the  clerggr  to  progress  or  their  unwilling- 
ness to  aid  it,  but  from  their  efforts  to  stay  the  tide  of  de- 
generacy, or  to  arrest  society  in  its  downward  tendency. 

It  is  easy  from  these  observations  taken  together  to  ex* 
plain  without  impeaching  the  sanctity  and  infallibility  of 
the  Church  in  any  sense  she  herself  requires  us  to  assert 
them,  how  it  could  happen  that  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  great  Ecclesiasticid  reforms  necessary,  and  bow 
the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  could  fail  to  perceive  and  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  motives  of  the  Reformers,  and  by  an 
unwise  resistance  drive  them  into  heresy  and  sdiism.  We 
can  hold  fast  to  our  Catholic  faith,  we  can  retain  our  deep 
and  burning  love  for  the  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  and 
yet  recognize  a  good  motive  and  a  Catnolic  thought  in  the 
outset  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  movement,  for  in  the 
outset  it  was  not  Protestant.  It  was  a  movement  in  the 
Church,  by  Catholics,  and  it  became  Protestant  only  sub* 
sequently,  after  it  had  been  expelled  from  tfaeOhureh.  How 
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it  came  to  embrace  its  errors  and  to  be  thus  expelled,  will 
be  the  subject  of  future  Essays.  We  have  in  this  said 
enough  to  show  that  we  may  treat  the  movement  as  a  his- 
torical movement,  as  a  historical  fact,  and  I'udge  it  as  such 
without  any  fear  of  harming  the  Catholic  cause.  The 
Church  has  nothing  to  dread  from  facts,  and  her  cause  can 
never  suffer  from  meir  free,  fair,  and  full  recognition  and 
assertion. 


Abt.  II. — Le  Pere  Laoordaire.  Par  Lk  Comtb  de  Mon- 
TALEMBEBT,  I'uu  dcs  Quarauto  de  PAeademie  Fran^aise* 
Paris :  Douniol.    1862.    12mo.   pp.  285. 

M.  DB  MoNTALEMBBBT,  in  this  small  volume,  has  paid  a 
most  graceful,  elegant,  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  his  lately 
deceased  friend,  uie  world-renowned  Pere  Lacordaire,  the 
reviver  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  in  France.  The  volume 
is  written  with  the  ^ace  and  fervor  which  characterize  all 
the  works  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  pathos  of  the  most  true,  contiding,  and  beauti- 
ful h-iendship.  It  was  in  early  life,  while  yet  a  youth,  fired 
with  the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of  a  noble  soul,  before 
any  of  its  illusions  have  been  dispelled,  or  its  ardor  damped 
by  experience  of  the  selfishness,  the  calculating  prudence, 
the  cold-hearted  indifference,  or  the  falsity  of  the  world, 
that  the  author  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
Alibi  Lacordaire,  a  few  years  his  senior,  and  formed  with  him 
those  ties  of  friendship,  of  sympathy,  and  a  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  same  great  and  noble  cause,  which  only 
death  has  been  able  to  sever,  and  which  not  even  death  has 
severed,  for  they  were  ties  formed  in  the  Lord,  binding 
them  to  each  other,  because  binding  them  alike  to  Him  who 
dies  not,  is  immortal  and  eternal.  No  man  knew,  no  man 
could  know  Pere  Lacordaire  better,  for  no  man  did  or 
could  hold  a  more  intimate  communion  with  his  soul,  since 
no  one  did  or  could  more  closely  sympathize  with  him,  or 
better  interpret  him  by  his  own  love  and  aspirations.  The 
volume  is  written  from  the  heart,  and  is  the  author's  own 
heart  revealing  the  heart  and  soul  of  his  friend.  It  is  ten-^ 
der,  affectionate,  but  appreciative  and  manly.  The  friend- 
ship between  these  two  gifted  souls  was  strong,  robust,  and 
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healthy — a  friendship  in  which  mind  united  with  mind,  as 
well  as  heart  with  heart.  The  volume  is  instructive  ;  it  is 
inspiring,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  mind, 
one  of  the  best  books  tnat  can  be  read  and  meditated,  espe- 
cially by  our  generous  and  noble-hearth  young  men,  who 
wish  for  a  great  cause  to  espouse,  and  are  not  repelled  by 
the  prospect  of  labor  and  sacrifice. 

We  have  seldom  in  these  pages  referred  to  Pere  Lacor- 
daire,  and  we  confess  to  having  never  been  among  his  warm 
admirers.  We  heard  him  spoken  lightly  of  by  men  whom 
we  highly  esteemed,  and  whose  judgment  on  any  subject  we 
did  not  at  the  time  permit  ourselves  to  question,  and  not 
finding  his  published  works  fully  sustaining  the  reputation 
he  evidently  had  as  an  orator,  we  were  led  to  regara  him  as 
much  overrated  by  his  friends,  and  never  took  the  pains  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  his  real  worth.  When  we 
came  into  the  Church  the  great  danger  to  religion  and  so- 
ciety seemed  to  us  to  come  from  the  side  of  revolutionism, 
or  liberalism ;  and  the  democratic  tendencies  so  apparent 
in  Pere  Lacordaire  made  us  distrust  him,  and  look  upon 
him  as  a  man  whose  influence  could  not  fail  to  be  hurtml. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  started  our  public 
career  as  a  radical,  an  extreme  liberal,  with  great  faith  in 
man,  but  with  little  faith  in  God.  We  accepted  as  they  were 
given  us,  the  democratic  and  humanitarian  premises,  fur- 
nished us  by  our  age  and  country,  and  sought  to  carry  them 
out  theoretically  and  practically  to  their  last  logical  conse- 

auences.  Our  first  acceptance  of  Christianity,  after  our 
ark  period  of  religious  doubt  and  unbelief,  was  on  its  so- 
cial or  humanitarian  side,  and  our  eflfort  after  that  accept- 
ance was  to  combine  religion  and  liberalism,  and  to  find  a 
principle  on  which  we  could  reconcile  stability  and  progress, 
conservatism  and  reform.  For  years,  our  great  theme  was 
the  democracy  of  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  man  on 
earth  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  heaven,  or  of  attaining  to 
his  final  destiny.  Gradually,  as  our  view  of  Christianity  be- 
came larger  and  more  firm,  we  discovered  that  we  were  at- 
tempting to  make  "  bricks  without  straw,"  that  the  system 
we  nad  adopted  was  sheer  humanism,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion we  had  given  to  the  purpose  and  end  of  the  Gospel 
was  that  given  by  the  old  carnal  Jews  to  the  promises  and 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  We  recoiled  from  the  abyss  we 
saw  yawning  before  us,  re-examined  our  premises  m  the 
light  of  a  profounder  philosophy  and  a  higher  theology, 
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and  found,  as  we  thought,  both  the  necessitj  and  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  also  the  medium  of  reconciliation 
between  her  and  our  modem  world.  We  consequently  be- 
came a  Catholic,  and  were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

When  once  in  the  Church,  having  accepted  her  as  our 
teacher,  and  her  pastors  as  our  guides  and  directors,  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  break  with  our  whole  past,  and  to 
think,  speak,  and  write  only  as  we  should  learn  of  her.  We 
held  in  abeyance  all  our  former  thoughts  and  reasonings, 
and  repressed  all  our  previous  aspirations  and  tendencies ; 
we  tried  to  make  our  mind  as  far  as  possible  a  tahiUu  rasa^ 
and  to  begin  as  a  new-bom  babe  to  learn  our  Catholic 
faith  and  meology,  accepting  nothing  not  taught  us,  and 
accepthig  every  thing  that  was  taught  us  in  her  name,  or 
that  logically  followed  from  what  was  taught  us.  Having 
experienced  the  need  of  authority,  having  suffered  more 
than  we  care  to  repeat  for  the  lack  of  some  infallible 
teacher,  we  thought,  and  could  think,  only  of  asserting  au- 
thority in  season  and  out  of  season.  We  had  had  enough 
of  speculation,  enough  of  liberty  without  authority,  enough 
of  aemocracy  and  private  judgment,  and  were  deafened 
with  the  declamations  which  had  been  ringing  in  our  ears 
fh)m  early  childhood  about  "  popular  sovereignty,'^  "  the 
people,"  the  rights  of  the  people,"  "  the  rights  of  man," 
"  the  nobility  of  reason,"  and  tlie  "  deathless  energies  and 
godlike  tendencies  of  human  nature,"  and  consequently 
when  we  found  a  man  usin^  any  of  these  terms,  speaking  of 
"humanity,"  "the  irrepressible  instincts  of  the  human  race," 
the  "  greatness,"  "  dignity,"  or  "  worth"  of  liumau  nature, 
we  at  once  suspected  either  his  orthodoxy  or  his  under- 
standing. We  had  had  an  excess  of  liberty,  and  feared  the 
evils  that  come  from  that  side  far  more  tlian  those  that 
come  from  the  side  of  despotism.  The  former  we  knew  by 
experience ;  the  latter  we  had  never  so  known. 

We  are  now  satisfied  that,  however  natural  our  course, 
however  much  there  was  of  edifying  humility  and  docility 
in  it,  it  was  a  mistake,  the  commission  of  which  separated 
us  much  farther  than  was  necessary  from  our  own  age  and 
country,  and  lost  us  a  large  number  of  non-Catholic  Iriends, 
whom  we  prejudiced  both  against  ourselves  and  our  Church, 
while  we  are  losing  a  larger  number  of  Catholic  friends  by 
our  eflforts  to  correct  it,  and  to  resume  the  work  we  should 
never  have  abandoned.   It  was  our  misfortune  to  be  under 
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the  necessity  of  assuming  the  position  of  a  Catholic  periodi- 
cal writer  while  we  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Catholic  theology,  and  before  we  had  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  how  far  we  could  retain  as  a  Catholic  the 
philosophy  of  religion  we  had  attained  to  before  being  re- 
ceived into  the  Church.  We  felt  the  inconvenience  and 
awkwardness  of  such  a  position,  and  believed  it — perhaps, 
were  encouraged  so  to  believe — tlie  best  and  sliortest  way 
to  throw  overboard  our  whole  past,  and  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  it  only  as  a  warning,  and  take  not  only  Catho- 
lic faith,  but  Catholic  theology  as  we  learned  it  from  books 
and  professors.   TIius  we  wrote  on  Holy  Thm*sday,  1845  : 

"  Our  life  begins  with  our  birth  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
say  this,  because  we  wish  no  one  to  be  led  astray  by  any  of  our 
former  writings,  all  of  which,  prior  to  last  October,  unless  it  be  the 
criticisms  on  Kant,  some  political  essays,  and  the  articles  in  our 
present  Review  on  Social  Reform  and  the  Anglican  Church,  we 
would  gladly  cancel  if  we  coilld.  We  have  written  and  published 
much  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  a  small  duodecimo  volume 
would  contain  all  that  we  would  not  blot,  published  prior  to  last 
October." — Quarterly  Review^  April^  1846,  jt?.  260. 

There  was  in  this  an  excess  of  self-abnegation,  and  an  un- 
grateful denial  of  the  value  of  the  long  discipline  we  had 
received  from  the  merciful  and  paternal  hand  of  Divine 
Providence.  But  we  felt  our  incompetency  to  discuss  from 
our  own  knowledge  and  personal  convictions  the  great  ques- 
tions proper  to  be  discussed  in  a  Catholic  Review,  and  we 
relied  almost  solely  on  others.  We  used  our  own  logic  and 
language,  but  we  ventured  to  utter  no  thought  of  our  own. 
We  wrote  the  best  we  could  from  the  premises  given  us, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  adopted  the  views  of  the  theologi- 
cal school  in  which  we  happened  to  be  placed,  and  labored 
to  give  them  their  full  and  complete  logical  expression.  It 
was  our  study  even  to  obliterate  ourselves,  to  suppress  our 
own  personality,  and  to  let  Catholicity  as  we  received  it 
speak  through  us,  and  establish  its  own  conclusions.  This 
very  fact  explains  the  air  and  tone  of  dogmatism  the  Re- 
view was  charged  with  assuming  on  becoming  Catholic; 
and  what  was  set  down  to  pride,  to  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  our  own  judgment,  was  due  to  an  excess  of  self- 
abnegation,  and  to  an  undue  distrust  of  what  may  be  called 
our  own  thoughts  and  personal  convictions. 

But  as  time  went  on,  as  our  acquaintance  with  Catholic 
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theology  extended,  and  as  we  found  it  necessary  to  meet 
objections  which  wo  could  not  find  met  in  any  of  the  theo- 
logical works  within  our  reach,  and  which  we  could  not 
ourselves  meet  on  the  theological  or  philosophical  systems 
our  Catholic  teachers  had  ^ven  us,  we  began  to  look  deeper 
into  the  received  Scholastic  theolog}''  and  philosophy,  and, 
indeed,  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  to  ask,  if,  after  all,  Catho- 
licity might  not  be  a  personal  conviction,  and  not  merely  a 
system  of  truth  having  no  intrinsic  relation  to  human  rea- 
son, and  resting  solely  on  external  authority.  We  soon 
discovered,  or  thought  we  discovered,  that  there  was  in 
realitv  no  such  disruption  between  the  true  Catholic  life 
and  the  intellect/ual  life  we  had  attained  to  prior  to  our  con- 
version, as  we  had  too  hastily  assumed,  boubtless,  there 
were  many  errors  in  what  we  had  previously  written,  but 
we  had  always,  even  in  the  days  of  our  greatest  darkness,  held 
great  Catholic  principles,  and  our  errors  were  less  errors  of 
principle  than  errors  of  fact,  and  were  the  result  in  the  main 
of  defective  knowledge,  chiefly  of  historical  information. 
Catholicity  then  rested  for  us,  as  it  does  yet,  on  external 
authority,  but  not  on  external  authority  alone.  It  became 
a  personal  conviction,  and  we  attained  to  that  intellectual 
freedom  which  we  had  from  the  first  asserted  the  Church 
allows,  demands,  and  secures.  We  tJius  recovered  the 
broken  link  of  our  life,  reunited  our  present  life  with  our 
life  prior  to  our  conversion,  and  resumed,  so  to  speak,  our 
personal  identity. 

The  process  of  this  resumption  of  our  own  identity,  es- 
pecially in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  has  been  going  on 
slowly,  timidly,  hesitatingly  since  Januarjr,  1850,  and  with 
more  rapidity,  steadiness,  and  firmness  smce  our  removal 
from  Boston  to  this  city,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete. We  accept  all  in  our  writings  before  we  became  a 
Catholic  that  we  nad  arrived  at  by  the  free  and  independ- 
ent action  of  our  own  mind.    What  were  really  our  own 

Ssrsonal  convictions  then  are  our  personal  convictions  now. 
rrors  we  then  had,  as  errors  we  may  now  have,  and  may 
have  as  lon^  as  we  live,  but  we  dare  maintain  that  we  had 
true  catholic  principles,  true  catholic  thoughts,  catliolic 
aspirations  and  tendencies,  long  before  we  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  received  into  the  Church,  and  permittea  to 
.feast  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  reach  of  the  principles  was  not  always  seen,  and  the 
thoughts  were  incomplete.    We  had  not  truth  in  all  its 
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clearness  and  explicitness,  but  we  had  embraced  it  in  its 
synthesisj  and  seen  the  process  by  which  that  synthesis  is 
reached  and  verified.  We  were  not  mistaken  as  to  the 
principle  which  conducted  us  to  the  Church  of  God,  as  we 
were  afterward  led  to  believe, — an  error  which  has  caused 
us  so  much  trouble,  and  lost  us  so  much  time ;  and  if  we 
had  known  better  how  to  interpret  the  analytic  language  of 
Scholastic  theology,  we  should  never  have  been  induced  to 
lay  aside,  or  hold  m  abeyance,  our  original  conviction. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  disruption  we  speak  of  was  never 
so  complete  as  it  appeared,  or  as  we  ourselves  supposed. 
We  troubled  ourselves  little  about  the  matter,  because  we 
early  adopted  the  maxim  that  no  man  should  be  a  slave  to 
his  own  past.  But  no  honest  man  can  ever  wholly  unmake 
himself,  or,  if  true  to  himself,  ever  become  wholly  another 
man.  In  our  most  ultra-liberal  days,  in  our  wildest  radi- 
calism, we  always  retained  a  conservative  element,  and  re- 
cognized and  asserted  the  necessity  of  authority ;  and  in 
our  most  conservative  epoch,  when  opposing  with  all  our 
mi^ht  revolutionists  and  revolutionism,  and  defending  the 
legitimate  authority  in  the  state,  we  never  defended  auto- 
cracy, or  absolutism  of  any  sort.  From  1843  to  1850,  we 
opposed  the  ultra-democracy  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold  in 
our  own  country,  and  the  revolutionary  and  socialistic  ten- 
dencies of  European  Liberalism,  because  we  believed  then, 
and  believe  now,  that  the  dangers  to  religion  and  society 
were  then  on  that  side,  and  our  rule  of  conduct  is  always  to 
attack  the  danger  where  it  is,  not  where  it  is  not.  But  in 
January,  1850,  we  assured  our  friends  that  we  had  carried 
the  work  of  combating  liberalism  far  enough,  and  that  we 
should  soon  hav.e  to  combat  the  reaction  against  it,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  crushing  out  liberty,  and  establishing  despot- 
ism. A  writer  in  these  pages,  not  the  Editor,  indeed  ex- 
ulted over  the  coup  d'etat  ofDecember,  1851,  and  defended 
it,  but  not  with  our  approbation,  and  for  seven  long  years 
we  stood  alone  in  this  country,  almost  in  the  world,  among 
Catholic  publicists,  in  warning  Catholics  against  any  en- 
tangling alliance  with  the  new-fangled  csesarism  of  Na- 
poleon III.  From  the  first  we  assured  our  Bishops  and 
clergy  that,  though  the  new  Emperor  of  the  French  might 
seek  to  use  the  Cnurch,  he  would  never  consent  to  be  ner 
servant,  or  to  allow  her  full  freedom  as  a  corporation  in 
his  dominions.  They  believed  us  not,  and  we  were  repre- 
sented as  sharing  the  spite  and  tendencies  of  a  ^'disap- 
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pointed  Tribime,"  as  the  illustrious  Catholic  Champion  of 
tJatholicity,  Count  de  Montalembert  was  sneerinffly  called, 
ajgainst  liouis  Veuillot  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Unhappily 
time  and  events  have  vindicated  the  noble  French  Cnam- 

?ion  of  Catholicity  and  liberty,  and  justified  our  warnings.  • 
hey  who,  without  reason,  threw  the  Church  at  the  feet  of 
the  "  new  Charlemagne"  or  the  "  new  St.  Louis,"  as  the  new 
emperor  was  called,  are  now  in  danger  of  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  offering  him  an  opposition  equally  witnout 
reason.  France  is  not  ripe  for  a  republic,  and  better  the 
Bonapartes,  than  the  restored  Bourbons,  of  either  the  elder 
or  the  younger  branch.  In  all  this  there  is  evidence  of  the 
love  or  autnority  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  liberty  on  the 
other,  and  of  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
with  each  other  both  liberty  and  authority.  We  waged  no 
war  for  despotism,  and  none  against  liberty  as  such.  If 
we  opposed  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  democracy,  we 
opposed  with  equal  firmness  her  alliance  with  despotism. 
In  1888,  before  our  conversion,  we  wrote,  and  can  repeat 
now,  with  only  slight  modifications : 

''But  if  the  Church,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  does  not  desert  the 
cause  of  Absolutism,  and  make  common  cause  with  the  people,  its 
doom  is  sealed.  Its  union  with  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  it  The  party  of  the  people,  the  democracy 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  every  day  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  power.  It  is  already  too  strong  to  be  defeated.  Popes 
may  issue  their  bulls  against  it ;  bishops  may  denounce  it ;  priests 
may  slander  its  apostles,  as  they  did  and  do  Jefferson,  and  appeal 
to  the  superstition  of  the  multitude ;  kings  and  nobilities  may  col- 
lect their  forces  and  bribe  or  dragoon ;  but  in  vain ;  it  is  too  lats. 
Democracy  has  become  a  power,  and  sweeps  on  resistless  as  one  of « 
the  great  agents  of  Nature.  Absolnte  monarchs  must  be  swept 
away  before  it  They  will  fail  in  their  mad  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  people,  and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization. 
They  will  be  prostrated  in  the  dust,  and  rise  no  more  forever. 
Whoever  or  whatever  leagues  with  them  must  take  their  fate.  If 
the  Altar  be  supported  on  the  Throne,  and  the  Church  joined  to 
the  Palace,  both  must  fall  together.  Would  the  Church  could  see 
this  in  time  to  avert  the  sad  catastrophe.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  reflect  on  the  ruin  of  that  majestic  temple  which  has  stood  so 
long,  over  which  so  many  ages  have  passed,  on  which  so  many 
storms  have  beaten,  and  in  which  so  many  human  hearts  have 
found  shelter,  solitude,  and  heaven.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  deprived  of  all  forms  of  worship,  and 
with  no  altar  on  which  to  offer  the  heart's  incense  to  G^d  the 
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Father.  Tet  assuredly  chorchless,  altarleas,  with  no  form  or  shadow 
of  worship  will  the  people  he,  if  the  Church  continue  its  league 
with  Absolutism.  The  people  have  sworn  deep  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  will  be  free.  They  pursue  freedom  as  a  divinity,  and 
freedom  they  will  have, — with  the  Church  if  it  may  be,  without 
the  Church  if  it  must  be.  God  grant  that  they  who  profess  to  be  his 
especial  servants  may  be  cured  of  their  madness  in  season  to  save 
the  AXiSixV'— Boston  Quarterly  Review,  Oct,,  1838,2)/?.  -^64,  466.'* 

The  Church  is  indefectible,  and  cannot  fail,  save  with  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  and  so  far  as  the  contrary  is  implied  in  ex- 
pressions here  used,  the  extract  needs  correction ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  may  be  indorsed  by  the  most  rigidly  ortho- 
dox Catholic.  The  Church,  indeed,  always  remains,  for  the 
Idea  she  is  realizing  in  time  and  space,  the  Word  Incarnate 


individuals  and  nations,  as  she  often  has  failed.  We  have 
in  reality  been  always  the  same  man  we  were  when  we 
wrote  these  words,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  make  our- 
selves over  into  another  man.  The  true  Catholic  life  can 
be  lived  only  in  an  element  of  freedom.  The  innumerable 
martyrs  in  all  ages  prove  it;  for  martyrdom  is  the  strongest 
assertion  of  liberty,  and  protest  against  despotism  and  tyr- 
anny it  is  possible  for  man  to  m&e.  It  was  the  desire  to 
be  free,  to  live  in  free  and  open  communion  with  God  that 
in  the  primitive  ages  peopled  the  deserts  of  Tliebais  and 
Palestine  with  hermits  and  anchorets,  and  in  later  ages 
the  monasteries  and  convents  with  monks  and  nuns,  "fiie 
Church  herself  can  fulfil  her  mission  only  in  an  element  of 
freedom,  and  wherever  her  interests  become  complicated 
with  those  of  despotism,  the  love  of  liberty  common  to  all 
jnen  breaks  away  from  her,  and  makes  war  against  her  as 
the  accomplice  of  the  despotism  they  would  annihilate. 
The  Church  must  not  only  be  free  herself,  but  she  must,  in 
order  to  flourish  in  the  modem  world,  support  liberty  with- 
out, and  allow  it  within.  It  is  not  that  authority  should 
be  withdrawn,  denied,  resisted,  or  made  little  account  of,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  asserted  as  alone  suiBScient,  or  the 
liberty  and  the  necessity  in  cultivated  minds  of  personal 
conviction  cast  aside  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Men 
in  our  day  demand  personal  conviction, — ^to  appropriate^  to 
assimilate  to  themselves  the  truth  which  authority  teaches, 
so  that  they  may  have  in  themselves  as  Catholics  unity  of 
thought  and  life,  and  speak  from  their  own  thoughts,  con- 
victions, and  experience  as  living  men,  and  not  merely  re- 


whose  life  she  lives,  cannot 
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peat  a  lesson  learned  by  rote,  and  to  which  they  attach  no 
more  meaning  than  the  parrot  does  to  her  scream  of  "pretty 
pol."  It  is  not,  in  speaking  thus,  that  we  value  less  the 
external  authority  of  the  Church  than  wo  did  formerly,  or 
that  we  are  less  indisposed  to  resist  it,  but  that  we  value 
personal  conviction  more,  and  feel  more  deeply  the  necessity 
of  incorporating  the  truth  the  Church  teaches,  into  the  life, 
the  intellect,  the  soul,  the  very  being  of  the  believer, — of 
making  it  our  own,  an  integral  part  of  ourselves,  so  that 
when  we  speak  freely,  spontaneously,  we  shall  give  it  ex- 
pression. We  would  think,  and  speak  what  we  think, 
without  being  obliged  to  stop  and  ask,  whether  or  not  some 
Father  or  Doctor  has  thought  or  said  the  same  before  us. 
We  would  have  catholic  truth  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  have 
it  our  reason,  our  conscience,  our  common  sense,  not  merely 
something  put  on,  and  held  on  by  a  foreign  hand. 

In  commg  to  this  conclusion,  in  resuming  the  continuity 
of  our  own  intellectual  life,  and  thus  becoming  a  Catholic 
from  personal  conviction  as  well  as  from  submission  to 
simple  external  authority,  we  cannot  believe  that  we  have 
become  less  Catholic;  we  think  we  have  become  more 
Catholic,  and  now  for  the  first  time  really  and  understand- 
ingly  a  Catholic.  Catholicity  has  now  become  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  we  no  longer  regard  it  as  something  taken 
up  or  put  on,  or  separate  it,  or  distinguish  it  in  tliought 
from  the  rest  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life.  In  resum- 
ing the  connecting  link  between  our  present  and  past  life, 
we  are  only  bringmg  up  a  phase  of  thought  that  at  first  we 
did  not  dare  trust,  or  feared  might  turn  out  to  be  unca- 
tholic,  and  are  only  divesting  our  Catholicity  of  all  sectarian 
incrustations  and  medifieval  accumulations  not  in  harmony 
with  what  is  true  and  good  in  our  age.  Dogmatically 
considered,  the  Catholicity  that  was  taught  us  was  ortho- 
dox, but  the  philosophy  and  the  political  and  social  ideas, 
in  a  word,  the  civUtzation  given  us  along  with  it  belonged 
to  an  age  that  has  passed  away,  and  impossible  to  be  re- 
called. iTn^possiMle  defv/nctos  revooare.  We  are  in  our  la- 
bors, so  strangely  misundei'stood  and  so  cruelly  denounced, 
onlv  asserting  ourselves  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  doing  our  best  to  show  the  ground  of  real  harmony 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  modern  civilization.  We 
had  discovered  this  ground  before  we  came  into  the  Church, 
but  for  some  time  after  we  came  in  we  did  not  dare  confide 
in  it.   We  were  afraid  to  rely  on  our  own  convictions,  and 
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unnecessarily  broke  with  our  a^e  and  our  country^.  It  was 
a  blunder,  innocent  in  its  motives,  and  the  result  riot  of 
pride,  but  its  opposite.    Still  it  was  a  blunder,  and  has 

J)revented  us  from  serving  the  cause  of  Catholicity  as  ef- 
fectually as  we  might  have  done,  caused  us  to  waste  much 
strength,  and  to  lose  much  time.  But  what  has  been  has 
been,  and  cannot  be  helped,  and  there  is  no  use  in  whining 
or  whimpering  over  it.  He  who  has  sinned  should  confess 
his  sin,  and  forsake  it,  and  hasten  to  practise  the  virtue 
still  within  his  reach.    He  who  has  blundered  need  not 

Earalyze  himself  in  useless  regrets,  but  should,  as  soon  as 
e  discovers  his  blunder,  correct  it,  and  seek  to  avoid  simi- 
lar blunders  in  future.  No  man,  not  a  downright  fool, 
ever  claims  exemption  from  error,  or  pretends  to  be  infal- 
lible. He  who  thinks  will  sometimes  err,  but  it  is  better 
to  err  than  never  to  think,  and  better  is  it  now  and  then  to 
fail  than  never  to  attempt.  It  is  of  far  more  importance 
what  we  are  to  day  than  what  we  were  yesterday.  We 
make  no  moan  over  our  past.  We  simply  explain  it,  and 
dismiss  it.    We  are  none  the  worse,  but  the  wiser  for  it. 

But  with  our  present  views,  and  from  our  present  posi- 
tion, we  are  able  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  the  charac- 
ter, and  to  recognize  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Pere 
Lacordaire.  We  have  been  his  contemporary,  really  en- 
gaged, though  in  a  different  sphere,  and  under  circum- 
stances widely  different  from  his,  in  the  same  great  work 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  can  honor  ourselves  by 
claiming  to  have  been  in  many  respects  his  disciple,  and 
to  have  pertained  to  his  school.  No  man  in  this  country 
watched  with  more  interest  the  beginning  of  the  great 
movement  in  France  commenced  in  1831,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  master-spirit,  or  has  been  more  affected  by  it  in  his 
whole  intellectual  life  and  destiny,  than  we.  It  was  that 
movement  that  more  than  any  thing  else  brought  us  back 
to  Christianity,  inspired  us  with  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  religion  and  modern  society,  and  finally  pre- 
pared us  tor  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  Church. 
We  had,  in  appreciating  that  movement,  overlooked  the 
claims  of  Per^  Lacordaire,  for  we  took  him  to  be  simply  a 
disciple  of  the  once  distinguished  and  eminent  Abb6  de  la 
Mennais.  We  learn  now  for  the  first  time  that  Pere  La- 
cordaire was  never  his  disciple,  that  he  never  shared  his 
peculiar  views  either  in  philosophy  or  theology,  but  was 
really  himself  the  master-mind  of  the  movement  in  what 
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was  sober,  reasonable,  just,  and  catholic  in  it.  Tlie  move- 
ment; resulting  in  what  M.  Montalembert  calls  the  Catho- 
lic Renaissance^  as  Lamennais  understood  it,  was  based  on 
afiEtlse  and  mischievous  svstem  of  philosophy,  and,  if  it  could 
have  prevailed,  it  would  Lave  subverted  tne  very  foundations 
of  our  Catholic  faith.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  have  con- 
founded Regeneration  with  Generation,  or,  on  the  other, 
resolved  Humanity  into  Divinity,  and  proclaimed  not  only 
People-Prophet,  and  People-Priest,  but  with  Mazzini,  Peo- 
ple-King, and  People-Gk)a,  as  any  one  may  collect  from  his 
Paroles  cPun  Oroyanty  the  legitimate  development  of  his 
system, 

Lacordaii*e  during  his  college  days,  like  so  many  of  his 

Ssneration,  was  wiSiout  faith  in  Christianity,  a  Deist,  as 
ey  said  then ;  but  after  having  finished  the  study  of  his 

5)rofe8sion  as  a  lawyer,  while  stm  young,  he  recovered  his 
aith  in  the  Gospel,  and  immediately  entered  the  Seminarjr 
of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1827.  From  his 
conversion  to  Christianity  he  never  for  a  moment  up  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  wavered  in  his  faith,  or  relaxed  his  labors 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  civilization.  His  faith  was 
sincere,  firm,  and  ortnodox,  his  zeal  pure,  enlightened,  and 
disinterested,  and  his  submission  to  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  Church  was  prompt  and  unreserved,  though  never 
blind  or  servile.  He  was  bold,  at  times  to  the  verge  of  im- 
prudence, if  not  of  rashness,  a  man  of  strong  personal  con- 
victions, we  may  also  say,  of  an  intense  individuality,  who, 
having  taken  his  ground,  adhered  to  it  with  firmness  and 
constancy,  and  shrunk  from  no  obstacles,  from  no  misappre- 
hension or  misrepresentation,  no  obloquy  or  reproacn,  in 
maintaining  it.  He  had  unbounded  and  unshakable  confi- 
dence in  truth,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  God  whose 
word  is  truth,  and  he  never  doubted  that  the  truth  would 
sustain  him,  and  in  the  end  crown  his  works  with  success. 
He  was  inherently  a  brave  man,  what  we  may  call  a  manly 
man,  the  hero  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  champion  of  free 
speech,  free  education,  free  thought,  and  free  discussion. 


no  seeking  to  compass  his  ends  by  intrigue,  by  craft,  by 
indirect  means,  or  by  crooked  or  zigzag  paths.  His  soul 
was  as  open  as  the  day,  and  his  means  were  as  straightfor- 
ward and  just  as  his  ends  were  pure,  lofty,  and  noble.  He 
was  simple,  tender,  affectionate,  but  one  oi  the  most  intrepid 
of  men  in  defence  of  truth,  justice,  liberty.    He  was  a 


cunning,  no  trickery,  no  artifice. 
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bold,  energetic,  and  vigorous  writer,  of  remarkable  facility, 
and,  in  modem  times  at  least,  unrivalled  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
and  the  echoes  of  his  voice,  which  ran^  out  so  clear,  so 
strong,  so  sympathetic,  and  so  winning,  m  the  old  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre-jDame  de  jParia,  and  throughout  all  France, 
have  not  yet  died  away,  and  will  not  for  many  generations 
to  come. 

In  1831,  PerCj  then  the  Abbe,  Lacordaire  became  asso- 
ciated with  Lamennais  and  Count  Montalembert  not  yet  of 
age,  in  conducting  that  remarkable  journal,  theAvemr.  In 
that  journal  he  soon  eclipsed,  the  illustrious  Count  tells  us, 
the  older  and  more  distinguished  Abb6  de  la  Mennais. 
With  his  associates  he  set  on  foot  a  movement  which  has 
not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  subsequent  histoir  of 
the  world,  and  to  which  he  remained  true  to  the  hour  oi  his 
death.  To  understand  that  movement,  and  to  appreciate 
the  service  it  rendered  for  over  twenty  years  to  Catnolicity 
in  France,  as  well  as  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic 
world,  we  must  recur  to  what  at  the  time  was  the  state  of 
Catholic  minds,  of  the  general  opinion  of  Catholics  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  violence  of  the  old  French 
Revolution,  the  infidelity  of  its  chiefs,  the  persecution  it  in- 
augurated against  Catholics,  its  legal  suppression  of  the  Cath- 
olic worship,  and  its  murder,  imprisonment,  or  deportation 
of  Catholic  priests,  had,  not  unnaturally,  turned  the  whole 
Catholic  mind  against  republicanism,  and  linked  the  cause 
of  the  Church  with  that  of  monarchy;  and  the  military 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  his  imprisonment  of  the  Holy 
Fatner,  and  his  efforts  to  subject  the  Church  to  his  will, 
and  to  use  her  in  forwarding  his  ambitious  projects  of  con- 
quest and  universal  dominion,  had  wedded  the  Catholic 
cause  to  that  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  party  of  Legitimacy 


liance.  Catholics  were  almost  universally  in  1830  united 
with  the  party  of  repression,  the  party  of  absolutism,  the 
oscwaniistiy  and  opposed  to  all  movements  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular liberty.  The  word  liberty  itself  was  mapect^  and  he 
who  spoke  in  its  favor  was  looKcd  upon  as  a  bad  Christian 
and  a  worse  subject. 

The  revolution  of  1830  came,  and  proved  that  the  09C^ 
rarUisti  were  not  invincible,  and  that  the  Catholic  cause,  if 
not  separated  from  that  of  the  sovereigns,  would  fail.  That 
revolution  proved  to  all  men  who  had  eyes  in  their  heads 
that  the  people  were  mightier  than  their  sovereigns,  at  least 


throughout  Europe,  represented 
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too  powerfal  and  too  imbued  with  a  Bentiment  of  their 
strength,  too  earnest  in  their  love  of  liberty,  ever  to  become 
again  the  quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly  subjects  of  a  despotic 
rule.  It  was  clear  that  the  repressive  policy  of  the  sover- 
eigns must  fail,  and  the  Catholic  cause,  if  linked  to  that 
policy,  must  itself  fail  with  it.  The  Church  everywhere 
shared  the  prejudices  and  resentments  of  the  people  against 
their  temporal  sovereigns,  and  the  more  she  preached  to 
them  submission,  and  the  more  she  labored  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  old  regime^  and  to  make  them  quiet,  docile,  and 
obedient  subjects,  the  more  embittered  they  became  against 
her  as  the  enemy  of  progress,  as  the  accomplice  of  despo- 
tism and  tyranny.  In  point  of  fact,  the  liberal  party,  the 
party  of  progress,  the  believers  in  modem  civilization  were 
estranged  from  her  communion,  were  unbelieving,  and  were 
making  war  on  her  as  the  chief  supporter  of  a  political  and 
social  order  thev  wished  to  make  an  end  of  once  for  all. 
In  this  state  of  feeling  the  Church  could  not  discharge  her 
mission  of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  or  of  rearing  up  the 
modem  world  in  the  Christian  faith.  She  had  become  odi- 
ous to  the  modem  world,  and  impotent  to  govem  or  di- 
rect it. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done? 
Why  had  the  thinking,  active,  energetic  portion  of  the 
people  in  modem  times  become  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
and  disbelievers  in  her  dogmas?  Evidently  because  they 
found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  Church  on  the  side  of  the 
sovereigns  agamst  the  people,  and  sustaining  an  order  of 
things  which  they  held  to  be  hostile  to  intelligence,  to  prog- 
ress, and  the  political  and  social  interests  of  mankind,  not 
because  they  had  outgrown  the  Catholic  faith,  or  had  any 
grave  objections  to  her  dogmas  or  her  worship  in  themselves 
considered.  Their  quarrel  with  the  Church  was  political 
and  social,  not  dogmatical,  and  what  they  opposed  in  her 
was  not  her  assertion  of  the  divine,  but  her  real  or  apparent 
suppression  of  the  human.  To  them  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Saviour  was  "  perfect  Man,"  as  well  as 
^'perfect  God."  The  tme  course  was,  then,  for  the  Church 
to  cease  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people's  masters, 
to  sever  her  cause  from  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  ac- 
cept liberty  and  bless  it,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  people, 
hallow  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity,  place  ner- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  modem  world,  and  aid  and  direct  it 
in  the  great  work  of  scientific,  social,  and  political  evolu- 
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tion.    This  was  the  thonght  of  the  Avmir^  and  of  the  tnen 

f'ouped  with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  around  the 
bbe  de  la  Mennais.  It  required  the  complete  separation 
of  Church  and  state,  the  Church  to  give  up  all  pecuniary 
support  from  the  state,  and  to  throw  herself  on  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  faithful.  Her  liberty  was  no 
longer  to  be  secured  by  Concordats  with  the  state,  but  by 
securing  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  obtaining  a  safe- 
guard fcr  her  liberty  in  the  general  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic. 

The  change  recommended  would  have  deprived  the 
Church  as  a  spiritual  commonwealth  of  all  political  powOT, 
►  of  all  power  derived  from  the  state,  all  political  right  of 

censorsnip,  and  of  all  civil  power  to  enforce  her  sentences 
against  heresy,  error,  or  schism,  and  consequently  would 
have  abolished  the  whole  of  that  system  of  mixed  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  was  continued  to  some  extent  in  all  Catholic 
Europe,  and  have  placed  the  Church  on  precisely  the  footing 
on  which  she  stands  in  the  United  States,  where  she  is  free  in 
the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  and  powerful  by  her  intellectual 
and  moral  influence.  It  would  nave  placed  the  Church  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  and  made  it  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  all  Churchmen  to  resist  absolutism,  and  to  sustain 
the  freedom  and  equal  rights  of  the  citizen.  It  would  have 
enabled  the  Church  to  resume  her  civilizing  work,  bap- 
tized modem  civilization,  and  healed  the  schism  between 
her  and  the  modern  world.  The  thought  was  grand  and 
noble,  and,  what  is  more,  was  eminently  Catholic.  We 
well  remember  the  enthusiasm  and  joyous  hope  with  which 
we  heard  its  enunciation,  all  Unitarian  as  we  were,  and 
Christian  in  a  mystic  sentiment  and  vaeue  longing  rather 
than  in  any  well-defined  thought  or  intellectual  conviction. 
It  was  the  firat  thing  that  attracted  our  regards  toward  the 
old  Church,  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  her  grandeur,  as  a 
social  institution.  Unhappily  we  knew  the  movement  only 
as  the  work  of  Lamennais,  and  when  we  learned  his  condem- 
nation and  excommunication,  we  hastily,  rashly  concluded 
that  the  old  Church  was  dead,  and  ner  resuscitation  no 
longer  possible.  We  wept  as  a  child  over  the  death  of  his 
mother,  made  honorable  mention  of  her  memory,  and  fol- 
lowed away  the  Saint-Simonian  dreamers,  the  fallen  priest, 
and  wasted  a  dozen  years  of  our  life  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  New  Church. 
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We  read  with  intense  interest  the  description  M.  Mon- 
talembert  gives  of  the  enthusiasm  of  that  noble  youth,  the 
true  chivalry  of  France,  that  were  grouped  around  the  great 
thought,  and  threw  the  whole  force  of  their  souls,  their 
pure  zeal  and  disinterestedness  into  the  Catholic  diovemeut. 
We  read  with  a  new  confidence  in  divine  ^ace  and  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  his  account  of  their  labors,  their 
sacrifices,  their  trials,  and  the  obstacles  they  overcame,  or 
could  not  at  the  time  overcome  ;  and  we  can  in  our  own 
heart  sympathize  with  that  sorrow  that  must  have  oppressed 
them  when  their  chief  was  condemned,  when  he  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  the  predictions  of  his  enemies,  and  their  noble 
cause  seemed  to  have  failed,  and  failed  forever.  Men  never 
feel  but  once  in  life  what  they  must  have  then  felt.  But 
the  brave  Count  Montalembert,  and  the  equally  brave  and 
heroic  Lacordaire  never  for  a  moment  faltered,  never  for  a 
moment  "  lost  heart  or  hope,"  or  deserted  the  cause  so  dear 
to  them,  or  despaired  of  the  Divine  mercy  for  tlie  Church 
and  the  world.  To  the  hour  of  his  death  Lacordaire  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  first  love,  and  amid  a  life  of  vicissi- 
tudes the  noble  Montalembert  seems  to  have  abated  nothing 
of  his  youthful  passion,  and  amidst  the  wreck  of  society, 
obloquy,  reproach,  the  desertion  of  friends,  the  treachery 
of  associates,  the  cowardice  of  those  who  should  have  stood 
by  him,  and  bodily  infirmity,  has  maintained  his  fidelity 
and  his  honor.  His  heart,  if  touched  with  sadness,  if  it 
has  something  of  the  unction  of  sorrow,  is  as  young,  as  lov- 
ing, as  ardent,  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Au  in  all,  the  history  of  the  movement  is  to  us  the  bright- 
est, the  purest,  the  noblest,  the  most  inspiring  and  consol- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  Catholic  France. 

There  were,  as  M.  Montalembert  admits,  some  impru- 
dences, and  some  things  premature  to  be  noted.  The  logic 
of  the  individual  leaps  more  rapidly  the  distance  from  me 
premises  to  the  conclusion  than  that  of  the  community, 
ilone  of  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  were  in  1831  pre- 
rared  to  accept  at  once  so  great  changes  as  Lamennais  and 
Ms  friends  proposed.  The  merit  of  all  great  changes  is  in 
their  opportuneness,  and  the  most  desirable  refonns  are  in- 
jurious rather  than  beneficial,  if  attempted  out  of  season,  or  so 
as  to  cause  too  violent  a  shock  to  old  prejudices,  habits,  and 
magee.  To  be  useful,  they  must  not  be  new  creations,  nor 
violent  changes,  but  should  grow  out  of  the  past,  and  be  its 
natural  evolution.   Unhappily,  this  rule,  so  true,  and  so 
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just,  is  oftener  abused  by  the  conservative  party,  than  for- 
gotten or  disregarded  by  the  reform  partv.  It  is  made  the 
excuse  for  doing  nothing,  for  opposing  all  reform,  all  prog- 
ress, and  is  translated  into  the  maxim,  quieta  non  movere^ 
make  no  disturbance,  keep  quiet,  and  leave  things  as  they 
are.  This  abuse  on  the  one  side  provokes  a  corresponding 
abuse  on  the  other,  and  pushes  tne  reform  party  to  a  vio- 
lence that  it  would  never  otherwise  have  dreamed  of;  vet, 
better  motion  than  stagnation,  better  even  the  storm  than 
the  long  calm,  in  which  not  a  ship  can  move,  nor  a  sail  flap, 
under  which  even  the  ocean  rots.  Better  life  than  death. 
It  was  only  when  troubled  that  the  waters  of  the  pool  of 
Bethsaida  possessed  a  healing  virtue.  If  no  shock  is  ever 
given  to  men's  prejudices,  they  can  never  be  removed ;  if 
no  strong  hand  be  laid  upon  old  habits  and  usages,  and  if 
no  one  is  suddenly  started  from  his  sleep  of  the  "  Seven 
Sleepers,"  no  progress  can  ever  be  made,  and  no  old  abuses 
ever  be  corrected.  Somebody  must  take  the  lead,  and  for 
the  moment  be  in  advance  of  the  multitude,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  and  he  who  takes  the  lead  will  to  the 
many  seem  imprudent,  rash,  violent,  and  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  society  or  of  the  Church.  For  our  part, 
separating  what  pertained  to  Lamennais  personally,  and 
taking  the  movement  as  represented  by  Lacordaire,  we  see 
nothing  in  it  not  true  and  good,  and  nothing  really  rash  or 
premature  as  a  subject  of  public  discussion. 

No  doubt  the  great  bodv  of  the  French  prelates  and 
clergy  were  unprepared  for  the  sweeping  changes  proposed, 
but  the  changes  wore  desirable,  and  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  religion  and  societjjr.  The  error 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  was  not  in  proposing  them,  but 
in  demanding  that  they  should  at  once  be  practically 
adopted  ;  in  being  too  impatient ;  and  in  not  allowing  the 
well-disposed  men,  cleric  or  laic,  trained  in  the  old  system, 
attached  to  the  old  rigime^  and  not  much  disturbed  by  its 
defects,  which  had  not  disturbed  their  predecessors,  suffi- 
cient time  to  examine  the  questions  involved,  and  to  form 
an  enlightened  judgment  respecting  them.  Our  young 
friends  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  slowness 
with  which  the  majority  of  minds  act^  and  the  difficulty  the 
majority  of  men  have  in  changing  their  point  of  view,  or  of 
letting  any  new  ideas  get  into  their  heads.  They  did  not 
consider  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  affairs,  are,  for  the  most  part,  made 
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Tip  of  prejudices  and  habits,  creatures  of  routine,  who  be- 
lieve and  act  as  they  do  only  because  so  believed  and  acted 
their  fathers  and  predecessors ;  and  therefore  they  were  too 
unmeasured,  too  violent  in  their  attacks  upon  tne  French 

Kjlacy,  and  could  expect  only  denunciation  in  return, 
ey,  too,  erred  by  seeking  a  decision  at  the  time  from 
Home.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  the  actual  state  of 
public  opinion,  and  with  the  relations  of  the  Church  with 
the  state  such  as  they  still  were,  Home,  even  if  not  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  Avenir  party  in  themselves  considered, 
if  compelled  to  decide  the  question,  must  decide  against 
them.  But  this  forcing  Home  to  a  decision  was  the  work 
of  Lamennais  himself,  against  the  advice  and  judgment  of 
his  best  friends,  and  proves,  we  fear,  that  he  was  more  in- 
tent on  gaining  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  than  of  securing 
the  triumph  ot  the  cause  in  which  he  had  enlisted  so  many 
of  the  noble  youth  of  France. 

We  have  been  told  the  movement  was  condemned  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  his  famous  Encyclical^  dated  at 
Kome,  August  15th,  1832,  but  we  cannot  find  that  its  prin- 
ciple was  condemned,  or  that  the  movement  itself  was  cen- 
sured as  un-catholic.  It  was  censured  as  one  the  Church 
could  not  officially  sanction  at  the  time,  one  which  de- 
manded changes  at  the  time  impracticable,  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  existing  relations  and  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  likelpr  to  favor  the  false  notions  of  liberty,  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  religious  indiffer- 
ence, then  so  rife  m  the  revolutionary  European  world. 
This  did  not  necessarily  touch  the  great  principle  for  which 
Lacordaire  contended,  that,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  associat- 
ing liberty  with  religion,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Church  and  modem  civilization.  We  know  he 
held  fast  to  that  principle  during  his  whole  life,  and  did  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  Rome,  and  witliout  the  least 
censure.  He  held  fast  to  it  as  a  secular  priest,  as  a  monk, 
and  as  the  reviver  of  the  Dominican  order  in  France.  Our 

E resent  Holy  Father  appears  to  have  approved  it,  and  to 
ave  acted  on  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  Pontificate.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  do  to  say  it  has  been  condemned,  and 
that  the  Church  has  bound  herself  for  all  time  to  come  to 
her  old  political  alliances,  interdicted  modern  civilization, 
and  thus  denied  her  own  catholicity  in  time.  The  Church 
has  not  stultified  herself. 
Lamennais,  we  think,  might  have  been  saved,  had  the 
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French  prelates  treated  him  somewhat  diflferently,  and  not 
have  enlisted  his  pride  and  his  vindictive  temper  on  the 
side  of  his  errors ;  and  he  certainly  would  not,  as  it  was, 
have  been  lost,  if  he  had  had  a  less  proud  and  arrogant  dis- 
position, a  less  intense  personality,  and  had  engaged  with 
more  disinterestedness  in  his  movement.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  wisdom,  tact,  and  adroitness  of  the  clergy,  of 
their  patience,  forbearance,  and  tenderness,  and  not  more 
than  is  true,  when  they  deal  individually  with  one  who 
comes  to  them  avowing  himself  a  sinner.  But  we  have 
not  found  them  always  all  that  is  pretended,  when  they 
have  to  deal  publicly  with  a  man  whom  they  suspect  of 
erroneous  tendencies.  Such  a  man  they  seldom  spare. 
They  seem  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
nounce him,  and  to  enlist  public  opinion  against  him.  It 
is  enough  for  them  to  say  ne  errs,  and  to  persuade  others 
that  he  errs,  without  taking  any  pains  in  a  liberal  spirit,  to 
convince  him,  without  unnecessarily  wounding  his  self-love. 
No  doubt  they  are  moved  by  zeal  for  the  purity  and  integ- 
rity of  faith,  and  a  just  horror  of  heresy ;  but  there  may  he 
an  indiscreet  zeal,  a  zeal  that  overshoots  itself.  The  opinions 
which  we  judge  unsound  we  are  free  to  combat,  and  ought, 
if  important,  to  combat;  but  we  should  spare  the  man  tillwe 
have  good  evidence  that  he  is  determined  to  persist  in  error. 

In  combating  a  man's  opinion,  it  is  never  wise  or  kind 
to  do  it  by  alleging  public  opinion,  or  even  external  au- 
thority, against  him.  To  enlist  public  opinion  against 
my  opinions,  is  not  to  prove  me  m  the  wrong,  it  is  only 
to  prove  or  to  make  me  unpopular;  and  external  au- 
thority should  not  be  alleged  till  all  the  resources  of  reason 
are  exhausted,  for  authority  sometimes  silences  without  con- 
vincing, and  it  is  possible,  too,  that  the  man  may  have  a 
way  satisfactory  to  himself  of  reconciling  his  opinions  with 
the  decisions  of  authority.  As  far  as  we  have  read  the 
controversy,  very  little  to  the  purpose  was  alleged  against 
Lamennais.  His  obvious  meaning  was  often  misappre- 
hended ;  his  own  defences  treated  with  wrath  or  supercil- 
iousness. We  read  the  publications  of  the  Bishop  of  Thou- 
louse  against  him  with  great  pain.  The  best  tnings  and 
le&st  objectionable  were  said  by  Father  Rozaven  ;  but  the 
ffood  Father  begins  by  assuming  that  he  is  right,  and  that 
his  opponent  has  not  a  word  to  say^  and  does  not  permit  him 
to  say  a  word,  in  his  own  defence.  This  is  not  the  best  way 
of  proceeding,  for  it  gives  a  man  no  chance  but  to  pros- 
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trate  himself  at  your  feet,  and  ffive  you  a  personal  triumph 
over  him,  or  doggedly  to  close  his  mind  and  heart  against 
even  the  truth,  iiy  such  proceeding,  if  the  man  is  not  a 
heretic  when  you  find  him,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  one  when 
you  leave  him.  You  adopt  it  successfully  against  the  mul- 
titude, not  against  an  individual.  Nevertheless  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lamennais  lacked  true  humility  and  the 
forgiving  disposition  of  the  Gospel. 

But  though  Lamennais  failed,  the  movement  did  not  fail. 
Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  their  friends  remained  true 
to  it  Its  powerful  and  excellent  influence  was  seen  in  the 
Revolutions  of  1848.  These  revolutions  nowhere,  out  of 
the  Papal  States,  assumed  an  anti-Catholic  character,  and 
they  gave  to  the  Church  in  France  and  Germany  a  degree 
of  freedom  that  she  had  never  before  enjoyed  since  the 
memory  of  man.  Never  since  France  became  Catholic  did 
French  Catholics  conduct  themselves  more  lik^  freemen, 
show  more  the  qualities  that  best  befit  the  patriot,  the  cit- 
izen, and  never  did  the  Church  in  France  assume  a  nobler 
attitude,  occupy  a  more  independent  position,  speak  with  a 
freer,  a  more  energetic,  a  more  inspiring,  or  a  more  consol- 
ing voice,  than  under  the  Republic  of  1848.  She  saved 
the  country  from  anarchy,  and  French  society  from  dissolu- 
tion, by  the  prompt  and  frank  acceptance  of  the  Republic 
by  the  majority  ot  her  prelates  and  clergy,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  at  their  head,  and  their  ready  and  hearty 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  Then  we  saw  that  Pere 
Lacordaire  and  his  noble  band  of  liberal  Catholics,  as  they 
were  called,  had  not  labored  in  vain.  They  had  infused  a 
confidence  in  political  and  civil  liberty  into  the  Catholic 
body,  and  had  disarmed  the  honest  and  intelligent  liberals 
of  their  former  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  made  Catholics 
themselves  feel  that  the  libertv  of  the  Church  would  receive 
its  strongest  guaranty  in  the  freedom  of  the  citizen. 

We  need  not  say  that  a  lamentable  change  has  since  come 
over  the  Galilean  Church.  An  exaggerated  fear  of  Social- 
ism, defeated  on  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  a  pusillanimous 
dread  of  seeing  re-enacted  the  horrors  of  the  Republic,  of 
1792,  of  which  there  was  really  no  serious  danger,  and  a  se- 
cret longing  for  the  support  and  favors  of  the  prince,  the  re- 
sult of  old  nabits,  or  of  the  reminiscences  of  old  times,  led 
her  prelates  with  the  majority  of  the  parish  priests  to  sacrifice 
her  independence,  to  deliver  her  over  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  CflBsar,  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  deriving  greater  advan- 
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ta^es  to  religion  from  power  than  from  liberty.  They 
thought  it  better  for  the  Church  to  be  a  courtier,  than  a  free 
citizen,  and  in  consequence  compelled  her  to  serve  as  a 
slave,  or  to  make  lierself  a  fronaeur.  We  will  not  suffer 
ourselves  to  speak  of  their  uncalled  for  surrender  to  power 
in  the  terms  that  best  befit  it.  If,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Revolution  of  February,  .the  noble  attitude  they  assumed 
attracted  the  admiration  and  kindled  the  hopes  of  the 
world,  their  weakness,  to  use  no  harsher  term,, after  the 
coup  (Tetat  of  December,  1851,  and  before  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  December,  1852,  was  fitted  only  to 
grieve  the  hearts  of  sincere  Catholics  who  understood  the 
position  of  things,  and  to  excite  the  contempt  and  disgust 
of  the  liberally  minded  non-Catholics  who  iiad  begun  to 
turn  with  respect  and  affection  towards  the  old  Churcli.  It 
was  lamentable,  and  tended  only  to  confirm  the  objections 
that  had  Ijeen  so  long  and  so  confidently  urged  against  us; 
it  proved  but  too  evidently  that  goodness  is  not  always  ac- 
companied by  wisdom,  and  that  the  simplicitv  of  the  dove 
may  be  possessed  without  the  pmdence  of  the  serpent. 
The  clergy,  especially  of  the  first  order,  throughout  the 
world,  taking  their  cue  from  the  clergy  of  France,  at  least 
from  those  who  by  favoring  power  could  speak,  suppos- 
ing verv'  naturally  that  they  were  the  best  judges  in  the 
case,  hailed  the  re-establishment  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire 
as  the  commencement  of  a  golden  age  for  the  Church. 

Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  warned  them 
against  committing  themselves  in  favor  of  the  new  reghne; 
but  they  will  also  bear  witness  that  we  did  so  only  at  our 


presume  to  differ  from  the  French  clergy  and  their  trusted 
organ,  sustained  even  at  Rome,  the  Paris  Univers.  Were 
not  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  France  better  judges  of  what 
was  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  than  an  American,  or 
rather,  a  Yankee  layman  ?  And  could  he  pretend  to  be 
more  devoted  to  those  interests  than  they  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  intrusted  with  their  management  ?  Does  he,  a 
Yankee  convert,  and  a  convert  of  recent  date,  presume  not 
only  to  instruct  old  Catholics,  those  who  have  been  Cath- 
olics from  infancy,  and  have  never  followed  Tom  Paine, 
Fanny  Wright,  Saint-Simon,  been  infidels,  socialists,  Pres- 
byterians, Universalists,  Unitarians,  or  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  but  even  to  teach  our  consecrated  Bishops  what  is  or 
is  not  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  arraign  them  as 


peril.    It  was  regarded 


impudence  on  our  part  to 
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not  knowing  or  not  performing  their  duty?  Out  upon  his 
intolerable  pride,  his  Yankee  impudence!  So,  for  seven 
long  jrears  we  stood  alone,  in  our  own  country,  uttering  our 
warnings  in  vain,  and  nothing  we  have  said  or  done  has 
had  so  much  effect  in  impairing  the  confidence  of  Catholics 
in  us  as  our  opposition  to  the  tendency  among  them  to  ap- 
plaud the  new-fangled  csesarism  introduced  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon, defended  by  Louis  Veuillot,  and  indorsed  apparent- 
ly b^  the  French  Episcopacy.  We  feel  no  gratification  in 
findmg  events  justifying  our  warnings,  and  it  was  with  real 
pain  we  heard  a  noble-hearted  Bishop  say  to  us,  a  few  weeks 
since,  "  You  were  right,  and  we  were  wrong."  We  could 
enjoy  no  personal  triumph  which  had  been  gained  only  by 
events  deeply  injurious  to  the  Catholic  cause,  dearer  to  us 
than  our  own  reputation,  far  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  life. 
'  Religion  has  been  put  back  perhaps  half  a  century  or 
more  by  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  political  libertjr, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  publicity  in 
France ;  but  the  glorious  cause  to  which  Lacordaire  devoted 
his  well-spent  life  is  not  lost.  True  he  is  gone,  and  his 
eloquent  voice  can  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  French 
Churches,  by  thousands  of  I  rench  youth  with  palpitating 
liearts ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  silent.  It  has  at  least  left  an 
echo,  and  his  whole  life,  his  heroic  example  will  speak  for 
liim.  Ozanam,  that  prince  among  erudites,  the  true  scholar, 
the  really  learned  man,  the  devout  Christian,  the  founder 
with  Lacordaire  of  the  great  and  glorious  Association  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  now  spread  through  nearly  all  Chris- 
tian lands,  is  gone,  but  he  lives,  speaks,  and  moves  men's 
minds  and  hearts  in  his  works.  These  are  gone,  yet  not  all 
are  gone.  Montalembert,  De  Falloux,  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, the  learned  and  eloquent  Dupanloup,  and  hosts  of 
others  whose  names  deserve  honorable  mention,  yet  remain, 
and  are  sure  to  leave  a  posterity.  The  army  of  Catholic 
progress  has  suffered  losses,  has  received  a  temporary  check, 
a  defeat,  if  you  will,  but  not  annihilation,  nor  a  rout. 
It  is  weakened  for  the  moment,  but  not  demoralized.  New 
recruits  will  flock  to  fill  its  thinned  ranks,  and  this  New 
World  will  soon  send  her  full  contingent.  Our  own  per- 
sonal race  is,  no  doubt,  well  nigh  run,  and  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  as  past  service,  if  not 
dishonorably  dismissed;  but  our  country  lives,  and  will 
live,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  rebellion  that  threatens  her 
life,  and  rise  to  a  position  in  the  world's  estimation  she  has 
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never  yet  held,  and  here  Catholicity  and  political  liberty 
will  walk  hand  in  hand  together.  Here  sooner  than  else- 
where will  the  schism  between  the  Church  and  modern 
civilization  be  healed,  and  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a 
Catholic  without  warring  against  the  progress  of  the  age, 
or  laboring  to  restore  a  dead  past.  Our  civil  war  will  cor- 
rect many  notions,  remove  many  doubts,  and  confirm  confi- 
dence in  the  principle  of  free  government.  Our  Bishops 
and  our  clergy  will  acquire  it,  and  will  break  from  the 
bonds  which  bmd  them  to  a  political  and  social  order  which 
the  triumph  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  Republic  will  forever 
render  obsolete.  Our  young  and  educated  Catholics  will 
drink  in  a  love  for  liberty  with  the  love  for  religion,  will 
feel  themselves  freemen  as  they  bow  low  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  assert  in  the  same  breath  their  manhood  and  their 
Christian  docility,  and  with  ever  increasing  numbers,  cou- 
rage, and  discipline  swell  the  Catholic  army  of  progress. 
We  have  no  fears  or  misgivings  as  to  ultimate  success. 

But  the  gi*eat  change  we  look  for  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  Church  and  society,  demanded  by  the  procuress  of 
events,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  day.  The  old  mixt 
civil  and  Ecclesiastical  government  of  society  is  that  under 
which  most  Catholics  have  been  trained,  that  to  which  in 
old  Catholic  countries  they  are  still  habituated,  and  that 
which  almost  everywhere  the  regular  official  instruction 
they  receive  presents  as  the  beau-ideal  of  Catholic  organi- 
zation. All  see  and  know  that  that  order  has  been  vi- 
olently shaken,  that  it  has  in  many  places  been  overthrown, 
and  is  menaced  everywhere;  but  probably  the  majority  re- 
gard this  as  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  and  still  cherish  the 
hope  of  one  day  restoring  the  relations  which  have  been 
disturbed  or  broken.  Many  may  suspect  the  change  threat- 
ened cannot  be  successfully  resisted,  but,  regarding  it  as  an 
evil,  think  it  their  duty  to  resist  it  as  long  as  they  can, — to 
put  off*  the  evil  day  to  the  remotest  future  possible.  Tliey 
who  think  with  us  that  the  change  is  not  only  inevitable, 
but  desirable,  and  that  it  will  prove  not  only  a  change,  but 
a  progress,  are  only  a  minority,  and  those  not  at  the  bead 
of  Ecclesiastical  anairs.    The  laity  are  much  better  pre- 

Eared  for  it,  and  much  more  favorable  to  it,  than  the  clergy ; 
ut  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  laity  should  array  themselves 
against  the  clergy,  and  in  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  little 

good  that  can  be  accomplished  without  the  co-operation  of 
le  hierarchy.    The  great  evil,  and  that  which  delays  the 
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change,  is  the  attempts  of  the  laity  to  accomplish  it  without 
this  co-operation,  and  in  spite  of  it.  These  attempts  are 
impolitic,  and  even  un-Catholic.  They  are  in  their  nature 
revolutionary,  and  therefore  always  to  be  deprecated.  If 
the  clergy  are  not  the  whole  Church,  there  is  no  Church 
without  them,  any  more  than  there  are  children  without 
parents.  Much  of  the  backwardness,  slowness,  or  hesitancy 
of  the  clera:y  grows  out  of  the  impatience  of  the  people, 
their  disorderly  demands,  their  revolutionary  tendencies, 
creating  in  their  minds  the  suspicion  that  the  moving  cause 
in  the  people  is  doubt  of  religion,  and  unwilh'ngness  to 
submit  to  its  restraints,  and  to  practise  its  precepts.  Tlie 
complete  separation  of  Churcli  and  state,  leaving  the 
Church  to  find  protection  for  her  liberty  in  the  general 
liberty  secured  to  the  citizen,  we  hold  to  be  the  only  practi- 
cable solution  of  the  problems  of  our  age  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  tivil  and  religious  society ;  we  believe  that  this 
solution  is  the  one  to  which  the  whole  progress  of  the 
world  is  tending;  but  we  are  not  ourselves  prepared  to 
adopt  it  against  the  Church,  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
hierarchy. 

What  we  claim  for  ourselves  is  the  right  to  urge  it,  the 
right  to  discuss  it,  to  show  its  utility,  its  desirableness,  and 
its  inevitableness  ;  to  convince  if  we  can.  even  the  hierarchy 
of  its  utility,  and  persuade  them  to  consent  to  it.  Tlie 
right  to  do  this  much,  we  maintain,  is  the  right  of  everv 
Catholic,  whether  cleric  or  laic,  simply  holding  himself 
bound  in  the  sphere  of  action  to  obey  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. I  am  bound  to  obey  the  Pontificate,  and  to 
venerate  the  Sacerdocy,  both  of  which  are  from  God,  but  I 
am  not  bound  to  take  no  thought  for  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  society,  or,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  refrain 
from  expressing  my  honest  convictions,  when  they  in  no 
sense  impugn  Catholic  dogma,  or  what  is  unchangeable  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  mission  of  ge- 
nius, of  intelligence  in  the  Church,  which  is  not  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  clergy,  and  may  be  committed  to  laymen, 
or  to  clergymen  in  a  sense  outside  of  their  sacerdotal  char- 
acter, for  the  Church  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  the  genius, 
the  intelligence,  the  learning,  the  good-will,  and  the  zeal 
of  all  her  members,  of  laymen  as  well  as  of  clergymen. 
We  see  nothing  un-Catholic  in  this  non-hierarchical  mission, 
any  more  than  there  was  under  the  Old  Law  in  the  mission 
of  the  prophets,  which  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  priesthood,  and,  as  we  may  say,  extra-hierarchical. 
Indeed,  in  asserting:  it,  we  assert  only  what  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be.  We  claim  no  more  for  the  laity 
than  they  have  always  done,  except  we  claim  publicity  for 
what  they  do,  or  that  what  they  do  they  do  openly,  before 
the  whole  world,  not  simply  by  private  communication,  by 
secret  diplomacy,  and  sometimes  by  private  intrigue.  In 
discussion  the  layman,  under  responsibility,  we  hold,  niay 
take  the  initiative,  and  not  await  it  from  authority.  Ete 
may  open  such  questions  as  he  deems  important,  and  the 
business  of  authority  is  not  to  close  his  mouth,  but  to  set 
him  right,  when  and  where  he  goes  wrong.  This  is  no  more 
than  princes  and  nobles  have  always  been  allowed,  or  as- 
sumed unrebuked  the  right  to  do,  and  princes  and  nobles 
are  only  laymen.  What  a  crowned  or  a  titled  layman  may 
do,  a  free  American  citizen,  though  uncrowned  and  untitled, 
may  also  do.  I  have  as  much  right  to  make  iny  sugges- 
tions, and  offer  my  advice  to  the  Bishops  or  to  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  as  had  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  or  as  has  Louis 
Napoleon  or  Francis  Joseph  to  offer  theirs.  Before  the 
Church,  if  not  before  the  state,  all  laymen  are  equal. 

But  this,  though  undeniably  true,  is  so  far  removed  from 
past  usage,  that  to  any  but  an  inborn  republican,  it  seems 
almost  false,  almost  satanic,  and  it  will  need  to  be  iterated 
and  reiterated  from  many  mouths  and  for  a  long  time,  be- 
fore it  will  be  generally  accepted  and  practically  conformed 
to.  Tlie  memory  of  old  systems  and  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  is  too  vivid  for  even 
Catholics  who  have  not  imbibed  republican  sentiments, 
and,  as  to  that  matter,  for  many  who  have  imbibed  them, 
to  see  in  the  asseHion  that  the  people,  in  relation  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  society,  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  princes  and  noble§,  kings  and  kaisers,  nothing  un- 
Catholic  or  disrespectful  ta  the  hierarchy.  All  the  old  re- 
lations of  Church  and  state  presuppose  the  state  to  have 
for  its  basis  not  right  and  equality,  but  inequality  and  priv- 
ilege. Tlie  greater  part  of  our  ascetic  literature,  or  works 
designed  especially  for  spiritual  instruction  and  edification, 
presuppose  monarchy  tempered  or  not  tempered  with  aris- 
tocracy, as  the  constitution  of  society,  and  are  filled  with 
allusions,  illustrations,  and  comparisons  that  are  neither  apt 
nor  edifying  to  a  republican  mind.  The  general  tone  of 
our  theological  literature,  whether  scholastic  or  popular, 
speculative  or  polemical,  produces  an  impression  on  the 
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reader  that  the  Church  is  confined  to  the  governuaeut,  and 
really  consists  only  of  the  clergy,  hierarchically  organized 
under  their  chief,  the  Supreme  rontifF.  The  people  seem 
to  count  for  nothing  in  the  Church,  as  formerly  they  count- 
ed for  nothing  in  the  state.  He  who  ventures  to  assert  that 
tlie  clergy  are  only  functionaries  in  the  Church  and  for  the 
Church,  that  the  laity  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Church, 
and  not  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to 
the  hierarchy,  with  neither  voice  nor  souls  of  their  own, 
is  at  once  suspected  of  wishing  to  democratize  the  Church, 
of  having  Congregational  predilections  or  reminiscences,  if 
,  not  of  being  animated  bv  an  unavowed  hostility  to  the  hi- 
erarchical constitution  of  the  Church  herself  tt  is  hard  to 
protest  against  an  extreme  in  one  direction,  without  being 
suspected  of  wishing  to  run  to  an  extreme  in  another.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  who  propose  changes  or  ask  for  changes  de- 
manded by  the  progress  or  changes  in  civilization  are  sure 
to  be  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  suspected  of  dis- 
loyalty to  Catholicity. 

No  man  ever  lived  who  could  more  effectually  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted  than  Pere  Lacor- 
daire. He  was  sincere,  earnest,  and  firm  in  his  faith,  simple 
and  docile  as  a  child,  clear,  distinct,  and  reverential  in  nis 
expression,  unbounded  in  his  charity,  full  of  tenderness  of 
heart,  gentle  in  his  manners,  eminent  for  his  prudence,  his 
sobriety,  and  for  his  earnestness,  his  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  his  disinterestedness,  and  yet  he  had  his  enemies,  ene- 
mies who  persevered  in  being  his  enemies  during  his  life, 
who  misunderstood  him,  misrepresented  him,  distrusted 
him  as  a  Catholic,  and  did  all  in  their  "power  to  lessen  his 
influence,  and  defeat  his  purposes.  How  often  have  we 
heard  him  traduced,  denounced  as  a  Radical,  a  Jacobin,  a 
Socialist,  concealing  the  bonnet  r(mge  under  the  friar's  hood. 
Yet  he  persevered,  lield  fast  to  his  integrity,  held  fast  to  his 
honest  convictions,  and  continued  on  in  the  line  of  duty 
marked  out  for  him,  unshaken  and  unruffled,  calm  and  se- 
rene, till  he  laid  him  down  gently,  and  slept  his  sleep  of 
sweet  peace  in  the  Lord  who  so  lov^ed  him,  and  whom  he 
so  tenderly  loved  and  had  so  heroically  served.  His  ex- 
ample is  full  of  inspiration  and  consolation,  and  proves  that 
God  is  as  near  us  to-day  as  of  old,  and  has  not  abandoned 
our  age.  Great  souls  ma^  be  born  now  as  well  as  afore- 
time, and  great  and  heroic  deeds  remain  for  the  Christian 
to-day,  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  per- 
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formed  by  our  fathers.  Not  in  vain  did  Pere  Lacordaire 
live,  toil,  suffer  and  die,  and  nothing  better  proves  it 
than  the  touching  words  in  the  Albigensian  ©a^ow  uttered 
bj^  a  poor  woman  in  the  immense  multitude  tliat  flocked  to 
his  obsequies  at  Soreze :  Abian  un  rey^  Vabenperdut^  We 
had  a  king,  we  have  lost  him."  No,  my  good  woman,  we 
have  not  lost  him.  lie  lives  in  his  works;  he  lives  in  that 
free,  manly  spirit  he  quickened  in  the  Catholic  youth  of 
France,  in  the  souls  he  formed  to  take  up  his  work,  and 
carry  it  on  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God  made  man,  the  redemption  of  souls,  and  the  revival  of 
Catholic  society. 

We  know  the  weaknesses  and  miseries  of  human  nature ; 
we  know  that  principles,  dogmas  of  faith  are  immutable ; 
we  know  the  government  of  the  Church  is  hierarchically 
constituted ;  and  we  recognize  our  duty  to  believe  what 
God  teaches  us,  and  to  obey  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  commissioned  to  govern  us ;  but  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  He  who  for  our  sakes  assumed  our  nature, 
made  Himself  man  that  man  might  become  God,  requires 
us  to  suppress  our  nature,  or  that  He  ever  intended  to  ex- 
clude from  his  religion  all  exercise  of  reason,  all  the  living 
convictions  of  our  own  minds,  all  the  warm  affections  and 
gushing  tenderness  of  our  own  hearts.  "  Whom  God  has 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  In  our  Redeemer 
and  Lord  the  Divine  nature  and  the  human  are  joined  to- 
gether in  one  person  forever,  to  be  separated  nevermore ; 
and  he  who  would  separate  them,  that  is,  dissolve  Christ, 
is  not  of  God,  but  is  antichrist.  In  the  Incarnation,  human 
nature,  that  nature  which  is  equally  the  n^itnre  of  all  men, 
is  elevated  to  be  the  nature  of  God,  is,  in  the  language  of 
Pope  St.  Leo,  deificated,"  actually  and  completely  so  in 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  potentially  so  in  all  men.  How  long 
shall  we  be  in  learnmg  that  this  mystery  of  mysteries,  in 
which  the  wisdom,  the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  creative 
poAv"er  of  God  are,  so  to  speak,  exhausted,  is  not  a  mere 
isolated  dogma,  with  no  intimate  relation  to  our  practical 
and  every-day  life?  In  our  religion  there  is  the  Divine, but 
the  Divine  with  the  human,  and  the  human,  but  not  the 
human  without  the  Divine ;  and  we  are  as  untrue  to  it 
when  we  take  the  Divine  without  the  human,  as  we  are 
when  we  take  the  human  without  the  Divine.  The  religion 
that  neglects  civilization  is  in  principle  as  un-Catholic,  as 
the  civilization  that  neglects  religion.    He  departs  from  the 
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Gospel  who  asserts  the  divine  authority  to  the  exclusion  of 
human  freedom,  as  he  who  asserts  human  freedom  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  authority  of  God.  The  Jesuits  rendered 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  a  valuable  service  in  their  defence 
of  nature  and  human  liberty  against  the  Jansenists.  Tliey 
might  render  it  a  still  further  service  by  reforming  our  as- 
cetic literature,  and  placing  modern  spiritual  direction  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  they  in  their  controversy  with 
the  Jansenists  so  vigorously,  heroically,  and  successfully 
defended. 

The  cause  of  religion  has  suffered  deeply  from  the  schism 
between  it  and  civilization,  we  may  say,  between  it  and  hu- 
manity. The  friends  of  religion  seem  to  be  more  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and  degeneracy  ot  human 
nature,  than  encouraged  by  a  sense  of  its  innate  greatness 
and  dignity.  Our  spiritual  directors  are  afraid  to  place  a 
generous  confidence  m  nature,  and  think  it  necessary  to  keep 
it  always  in  leading-strings.  They  do  not,  indeed,  maintain 
that  all  our  instincts  are  corrupt,  and  that  every  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  soul  is  satanic.  They  admit  that  in  themselves 
they  are  good,  but  fear  the  consequences  of  giving  them  a 
free  and  open  field.  They  thus  bemn  at  the  earliest  moment  to 
restrain,  prune,  trim,  and  train  them  to  the  stiffness,  and  arti- 
ficiality of  a  French  parterre.  They  render  the  Iieart  and 
soul  constrained  and  artificial,  and  consequently  weak  and 
helpless  when  the  moral  storm  or  tempest  comes  to  sweep 
over  them.  We  know  that  even  what  is  good  in  our  nature, 
if  left  to  itself,  runs  wild,  and  that  everywhere  the  garden 
of  Nature  needs  the  gardener  to  dress  it.  But  in  dressing 
it,  he  should  not  destroy  it.  He  shoi^ld  follow  the  principle 
of  all  true  landscape  gardening,  that  of  preserving  the  plan 
or  the  idea  of  nature,  and  only  prune  away  the  excesses  or 
excrescences,  which  only  obscure  that  idea,  and  hinder  its 
free  and  full  development.  We  have  too  much  direction, 
and  not  enough  of  self-confidence  and  self-growth.  We  are 
too  tenderly  nursed,  too  carefully  guarded,  and,  in  a  word, 
govenied  too  much.  We  grow  up  in  religion  weak  and 
timid,  not  strong  and  courageous.  We  are  greenhouse  plants, 
and  fade  and  wilt  away,  when  removed  irom  the  conserva- 
tory to  the  open  air  and  light  of  heaven.  We  thrive  only 
by  artificial  neat,  and  can  bear  the  light  only  as  it  comes  to 
us  through  glass  cases.  We  yield  ever  so  innocently  to 
nature  only  with  a  feeling  that  we  are  doing  wrong,  or  at 
least  are  falling  into  an  imperfection.  If  we  have  looked  with 
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a  high  degree  of  pleasure  on  a  lovely  landscape,  a  gorgeous 
sunset,  or  a  master-piece  of  art,  we  feel,  if  we  are  striving 
after  Christian  perfection,  that  wo  should  go  and  ask  our 
director,  if  the  pleasure  was  not  a  sin,  or  an  imperfection.  Ghpd 
forbid  that  we  should  in  any  respect  undervalue,  or  lead 
others  to  undervalue  spiritual  direction,  a  thing  which  the 
wisest  and  best  of  our  race  need.  It  is  not  that  we  speak 
against  direction,  but  against  the  want  of  self-reliance,  of 
self-help,  and  the  feeling  that  in  nothing  which  belongs  to 
religion  can  we  think  for  ourselves,  and  follow  our  own 
honest  convictions.  We  can  confess  only  to  the  priest, 
we  can  have  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion only  from  the  hands  of  the  priest ;  but  we  may 
have  thought,  good  sense,  understanding,  knowledge  of 
our  religion  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  faculties,  and  the 
assiduous  study  of  the  principles  of  our  religion  as  taught  in 
the  Catechism,  without  running  everjr  moment  to  trouble 
our  ghostly  father  with  questions  which  every  moderately 
instructed  mind  is  capable  of  deciding  for  itself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  or  nearly  all  Catholics  in  this 
country  believe  and  firmly  hold  that  the  Catholic  religion 
and  republicanism  in  the  state  can  coexist  in  perfect  harmony. 
We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  a  single  Catholic  ex- 
press a  serious  opinion  to  the  contrary.  But,  we  apprehend, 
very  few  amongst  us  are  able  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  the  principle  which  harmonizes  them.  To  one 
who  denies  it,  they  point  to  San  Marino,  the  oldest  repub- 
lic in  the  world,  to  the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to 
the  opinions  of  some  Catholic  Doctors,  and  to  the  general 
devotion  of  Catholics  here  to  our  Democratic  institutions. 
This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  is  not  far,  and 
by  no  means  reaches  the  heart  of  the  question.  It  only 
proves  that  men  who  are  Catholics  <lo  sometimes  support 
republicanism,  and  are  not  condemned  by  the  Churcli  for 
so  doing.  But  it  does  not  show  on  what  principle  the 
Church  and  the  republic  are  harmonized,  and  therefore 
gives  no  scientific  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  seldom 
that  Catholics  act  on  one  set  of  principles  in  their  reli^on, 
and  on  a  diflferent,  if  not  a  contradictory,  set  of  principles 
in  their  politics.  It  is  not  every  man  who  brings  nis  whole 
intellectual  life  into  dialectic  liarmony,  and  we  apprehend 
that  tiie  majority  even  of  Catholics  in  our  own  country  feel 
that  there  is  more  or  less  discrepancy  between  the  principles 
of  their  religion  and  their  political  convictions,  which  tney 
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get  over  by  saying  to  themselves,  either  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  polities,  or  that  politics  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion.  If  they  thought  much  of  the  matter,  and 
analyzed  their  own  intellectual  state,  they  would  perceive 
that  there  is  a  schism  in  their  intellectual  life,  and  that  in 
point  of  fact  their  religion  tends  to  detach  them  from  their 
politics,  and  their  politics  tend  to  detach  them  from  their  re- 
ligion. Pious,  devout  Catholics  with  tender  consciences 
keep  clear  of  the  political  arena,  and  Catholics  who  en- 
gage deeply  in  politics  soon  become  of  little  worth  in  the 
Cliurch.  Tliis  shows  that  they  have  not  found  or  do  not 
understand  the  principle  which  makes  them  both  parts  of 
one  whole. 

Republicanism  should  be  taken  in  a  liberal  sense,  as  the 
government  of  law,  not  of  men.  Under  a  republic  the 
obedience  is  not  rendered  to  the  man,  but  to  the  law  he  re- 
presents. Carry  this  principle  into  religion,  and  the  Church 
and  the  republic  are  harmonized  without  a  compromise  on 
either  side.  Republicanism  stands  opposed  not  necessarily 
to  monarchy,  but  to  despotism,  and  the  difference  between 
tlie  two  is  that  in  the  aespotism  the  man  is  obeyed  as  the 
living  law,  and  in  the  republic  as  its  minister  or  representa- 
tive. Obedience  to  man  is  servility,  is  slavery,  utterly  sub- 
versive of  all  true  manhood  ;  obedience  to  law  is,  on  the 
contrary,  freedom,  true  liberty,  and  no  more  repugnant  to 
true  manliness  than  is  obedience  to  God  himself.  The  char- 
acteristic of  republican  freedom  is  not  in  the  absence  of 
obedience  or  even  subjection,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  obedi- 
ence or  subjection  to  men  as  such.  This  principle  is  as 
applicable  in  the  Church  as  in  the  state.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  Church  obedience  is  and  must  be  exacted,  but  not  to 
men.  The  Pontificate  and  the  Sacerdocy  are  Divine,  inher- 
ent in  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  men  are  only  their  ministers, 
so  to  speak,  their  representatives.  The  priest  when  ordained 
receives  the  priesthood,  which  we  must  reverence  and  obey 
as  sacred  and  Divine,  but  the  man  himself  we  reverence  only 
for  the  sake  of  his  office,  as  we  reverence  the  fragile  vase  in 
which  a  precious  treasure  is  deposited.  No  doubt  great 
reverence  and  honor  should  be  paid  to  the  man  for  sake  of 
the  priest,  and  to  avoid  all  disrespect  to  the  sacred  and 
Divine  treasure  of  which  he  is  the  depositary,  even  in  case 
he  is  personally  unworthy  ;  but  our  obedience  is  due  only 
to  the  law  of  which  he  is  the  organ.  Thus  we  show  honor 
and  respect  in  the  state  to  the  Governor  or  President,  for  the 
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Bake  of  his  office,  or  the  high  trusts  with  which  he  is  invested ; 
but  we  owe  him  and  pay  him  obedience  only  in  his  official 
capacity,  as  the  minister  of  the  law.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, is  tiie  same  in  the  Church  and  in  the  state,  and  we  are 
not  obli<:!jed  to  leave  our  republican  principles  at  the  door, 
when  we  enter  her  temple. 

Xow  what  we  want,  and  what  we  suppose  Pere  Lacor- 
daire wanted  and  labored  to  effect,  is  to  bring  the  whole 
Catholic  public  up  to  this  principle,  and  to  harmonize  in 
their  conceptions,  feelings,  and  habits,  manliness  and  obe- 
dience, submission  toautliority  with  conscious  freedom.  He 
as  well  as  we  would  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  that  old 
servility  generated  not  oy  the  obedience  tlie  Church  exacts, 
but  by  the  submission  insisted  on  by  political  despotism, 
and  which  was  transferred  from  the  wond  of  politics  to  the 
sacred  sphere  of  religion.  As  long  as  the  state  remains 
despotic  in  its  constitution,  and  the  prince  is  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  majesty  of  the  state,  but  the  state  itself,  the 
living  law,  the  people  will  remain  servile  in  their  disposi- 
tions, and  will  want  the  manliness,  the  energy  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  will  in  her  turn  be  affected,  impeded  in  her 
operations,  and  shorn  of  her  civilizing  power  by  the  same 
despotism  that  weighs  upon  the  people,  and  be  forced  to 
speak  only  in  the  tones  of  consolation,  to  preach  patience 
and  resignation,  and  bid  the  poor  suffering  millions  to  be 
contented  with  what  they  surfer  here,  in  view  of  the  joys 
and  glory  of.  heaven  hereafter,  to  which  they  may,  if  faith- 
ful, hope  finally  to  attain.  The  people  thus  become  before 
the  Church  what  they  are  before  tne  state.  Tlie  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  only  in  crushing  the  despotism  of  the  state, 
in  instituting  a  free  state,  and  creating  free  citizens.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  maintain  that  the  freedom  of  the  Church  is 
secure  only  in  the  freedom  of  the  state.  It  is  only  in  free- 
ing the  state  that  you  can  free  men,  and  it  is  only  free  men 
that  can  yield  a  free,  enlightened,  and  voluntary  obedience, 
or  have  the  strength,  the  energy,  the  courage  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  the  Church. 

But  till  the  faithful  throw  off  their  old  servile  habits,  and 
understand  their  freedom  and  its  conditions,  they  cannot  be 
either  good  republicans  or  good  Catholics.  As  long  as  they 
retain  them,  the  practical  influence  of  the  clergy  will  for 
the  most  part  be  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  unfavorable 
to  the  introduction  of  republicanism  where  it  is  not,  or  to 
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its  preservation  and  development  where  it  is.  What  is 
now  most  necessary  to  be  done  is,  in  onr  republican  country, 
not  to  republicanize  the  Church,  but  to  republicanize  Cath- 
olics, ana  harmonize  them  in  their  religious  character  with 
their  character  as  republicans  in  the  state;  and,  in  despotic 
states,  to  imbue  them  with  a  sincere  love  of  liberty  in  the 
interest  both  of  religion  and  civilization.  This  is  the  sig- 
nificance, as  we  understand  it,  of  what  Montalembert  calls 
the  Catholic  Renaissance  in  France.  Our  own  country 
presents  a  fair  and  open  field  for  this  renaissance^  for  the 
union  of  religion  with  civilization,  and  that  new  Catholic 
development  which  will  restore  to  the  Church  the  nations 
she  has  lost,  give  her  back  the  leaderehip  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  secure  her  the  willing  obedience  and  love  of 
mankind. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  the  eloquent  Dominican  devoted 
his  entire  life,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation. 
Those  who  follow  his  example  must  expect  to  be  misappre- 
hended, misinterpreted,  and  opposed  by  men  high  in  place, 
distinguislied  for  their  abilities,  and  worthy  of  respect  for 
their  many  virtues.  But  let  not  this  move  them,  or  sadden 
their  hearts.  Above  all,  let  them  do  justice  to  the  motives 
and  the  real  worth  of  those  who  oppose  them,  and  never 
suppose  because  God  has  given  them  a  special  mission,  or 
because  under  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence  they 
have  been  led  to  see  things  not  given  to  all  to  see,  that  they 
are  necessarily  intellectually  or  morally  superior  to  their 
enemies.  Let  them  do  their  work  freely,  faithfully,  brave- 
ly, utter  the  truth  they  see,  do  the  good  they  are  called  to 
do,  but  with  love  to  all,  without  acrimony  to  any,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  forestall  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God. 
They  who  dirfer  from  us  may  often  deserve  as  much  respect 
and  affection  as  we,  even  though  we  are  right  and  they 
wrong. 


Art.  III. — Catholic  Principles  of  Civil  Ooveimnient.  A 
Lecture^  by  Kev.  James  Keooh,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.    Cincmnati.    1862.    8vo.  pp.  20. 

Dr.  Keogh,  the  able  and  loyal  Editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Catholic^  has  in  his  popular  Lecture  before  the  Catholic 
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Institute  of  Cincinnati,  given  a  very  condensed,  clear,  ex- 
plicit, and  just  statement  of  the  Catholic  principles  of 

fovernment  as  taught  bv  the  greatest  and  most  approved 
athers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Tliomas,  Bellarmin,  and 
Suarez  his  statement  contains  indeed  little  tliat  is  new,  but 
it  presents  their  doctrine  in  a  popular  form,  and  applies  it 
to  the  great  stmggles  now  raging  between  legitimate  au- 
thority and  revolutionism  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
Lecture,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  widely  circulated, 
is  timely,  and  brings  out  and  enforces  certain  great  princi- 
ples of  which  the  people,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox, 
cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded,  and  with  which  they 
cannot  be  too  thoroughlv  imbued, — principles  which,  if  they 
had  been  more  generally  held  and  more  generally  under- 
stood, would  have  saved  Europe  from  revolutionary  terror- 
ism, and  our  own  country  from  the  fearful  evils  of  the  civil 
war,  with  which  she  is  now  so  sorely  afflicted. 

Men  who  pique  themselves  on  being  "  practical  men," 
men  of  "  plain  common  sense,"  are  apt  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt those  of  us  who  deal  with  principles,  and  labor  to 
establish  sound  and  just  doctrines;  but  all  experience 
proves  that  the  people  collectively  as  well  as  individually 
are  logical,  and  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  draw  from  their 
premises  rlieir  logical  conclusion.  If  they  start  with  a  false 
theory  of  authority,  they  are  ceilain  to  fetch  up  in  despot- 
ism, and,  if  with  a  false  theory  of  liberty,  they  are  just  as 
certain  to  fetch  up  in  revolutionism,  anarchy,  or  license. 
A  false  theory  respecting  the  Divine  origin  of  power  has 
led  nation  after  nation  to  submit  to  the  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion of  despots,  and  a  false  theory  as  to  popular  soverei^ty 
subjects  all  European  society  to  the  terror  of  revolutionism, 
and  in  this  country  leads  to  rebellion,  secession,  and  civil 
war.  The  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  held  and  pro- 
claimed by  our  American  demagogues,  and  heretofore  gen- 
erally insisted  on  by  the  American  press,  both  North  and 
South,  fully  justifies  Secession;  and  condemns  the  Federal 
government  for  its  attempt  to  coerce  the  rebellious  States 
into  submission.  If  the  people  are  sovereign,  and  govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  an  agency,  created  by  them  for  carrying 
out  their  will,  as  modem  demagogy  teaches,  by  what  right  do 
you  deny  the  people  of  the  Slaveholding  States  the  right  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  to  form  a  Southern  confederacy, 
if  such  be  their  pleasure  ?  Either  the  theory  which  you  have 
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insisted  on  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  revolutions  is  untenable, 
and  should  be  promptly  disavowed,  or  you  are  wrong  in  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union  over  States  that 
do  not  choose  to  obey  them.  If  the  jEmilian  Provinces 
had  tlie  right  to  secede  from  the  Papal  authority,  and  annex 
themselves  to  Piedmont,  why  has  not  South  Carolina  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  enter  into  the  Southern 
Confederacy  ?  Yet  there  are  men,  that  hailed  the  secession 
of  the  ^milian  Provinces  as  a  glorious  assertion  of  free- 
dom, who  are  now  fighting  agamst  South  Carolina,  and 
willing  to  see  her  annihilated.  There  are  men  amongst  us, 
men  who  applaud  to  the  echo  Garibaldi,  that  prince  of  free- 
booters, laud  him  as  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  who  yet  demand 
the  capture  and  execution  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  a  traitor. 
It  is  said  that  even  our  government  actually  invited  Gari- 
baldi to  accept  a  commission  in  our  army,  and  there  was  at 
one  time  a  report  that  he  was  to  be  its  Commander-in- 
Chief, — he,  a  man  not  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  even  Jefferson  Davis,  John  B.  Floyd,  or  Gideon 
Pillow ! 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  we  start  with  sound  and 
just  principles.  It  is  absurd  to  claim  the  right  to  resist 
government,  if  it  governs  by  divine  right,  or  to  undertake 
to  suppress  a  rebellion,  if  the  people  are  above  law,  and  ab- 
solutely and  persistently  sovereign,  as  our  demagogues  assert. 
In  eitner  case  the  inconsistency  is  too  great  to  oe  perma- 
nently successful.  We  ourselves  support  the  (Government, 
because  we  believe  in  government,  and  do  not  believe  in  the 
demagogical  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  We  love 
both  liberty  and  authority,  and  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
neither  without  the  other.  We  opposed  the  European  revo- 
lutions of  1848  and  1849 ;  we  opposed  the  revolution  that 
re-established  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  in  1852,  the  revolu- 
tionary campaign  of  tne  French  in  Italv  in  1859,  and  have 
opposed  all  the  Italian  revolutions  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way,  and  which  it  stirred  up.  We  condemned  the  secession 
of  the  ^milian  Provinces  from  the  Papal  authority,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  the  Sard  kingdom.  We 
justified  the  attempt  of  the  Sovereign  of  Rome  to  reduce  his 
rebellious  Provinces  to  submission,  as  we  have  justified  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  his  efforts  to  save  his  empire  from 
dismemberment.  We  are  perfectly  consistent,  therefore,  in 
denying  the  right  of  Southern  Secession,  and  in  sustaining 
the  Federal  government  in  the  use  of  force  for  coercing  the 
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rebellious  States  into  submission,  and  in  putting  forth  its  fnll 
strength  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  save  the  life  and  integ- 
rity of  thenation.  We  shonld  have  been  equally  false  to 
our  country  and  to  our  principles  had  we  not  done  so. 

We  may  be  told  here  in  answer  to  our  boast  of  consis- 
tency, that  we,  also,  defended  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  and 
recommended  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  Be  it  so.  We  desired  and  desire  Italian 
unity ;  we  wish  Italy  to  be  a  united  and  powerful  state. 
We  look  upon  a  united  Italy,  embracing  under  a  wise, 

1'ust,  and  honorable  constitutional  government  the  whole 
i^eninsula,  as  a  desideratum  in  European  politics.  But  we 
were  never  willing,  and  are  not  now  willing,  to  see  it  ef- 
fected by  revolutionary  or  despotic  violence.  We  never 
were  willing  to  encourage  secession  or  invasion  as  the 
means  of  effecting  it,  though,  if  effected  by  such  means,  we 
maintained,  and  still  dare  maintain,  that,  when  effected,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  accept  it,  as  un  fait  accompli,  acquiesce 
in  it,  and  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  it,  than  to  make 
unavailing  attempts  to  restore  tlie  old  order  of  things.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  against  us,  and  this  much  we  can 
maintain  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  principles,  evennf 
it  be  an  error  of  judgment. 

Moreover,  the  reasons  which  make  us  wish  the  unity  of 
Italy,  lead  us  to  oppose  the  disintegration  of  the  American 
Union.  This  is  the  epoch  of  great  states,  great  Powers,  as 
they  are  called,  and  small  states  or  Powers  stand  a  poor 
chance  of  existence,  and  a  still  poorer  chance  of  indepen- 
dence. The  great  Powers  manage  the  politics  of  the  world 
as  suits  themselves,  or,  as  they  can  best  agree  among  them- 
selves. Since  the  Popes  have  ceased  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  the  division  of  Italy  into  a 
number  of  petty  states  has  deprived  her  of  political  influ- 
ence, and  reduced  her  to  a  "  geographical  expression."  We 
would  see,  if  the  thing  be  practicable  (of  which  we  have 
our  doubts,  as  things  go),  a  united,  independent,  constitu- 
tional Italy,  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Such  an 
Italy  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  between  Cath- 
olic and  non-Catholic  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Old  World.  We  would  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican Union  in  order  to  preserve  the  American  state  as  one  of 
the  great  states  or  Powers  of  the  world,  and  to  insure  to  the 
New  World  her  proper  rank  and  political  influence.  We 
oppose  the  disintegration  of  the  Union,  because  its  disinte- 
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gration  would  reduce  America  to  a  mere  geographical  ex- 
pression, and  compel  the  people  of  this  continent  to  follow 
the  politics  and  submit  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  great 
Powers  of  the  Old  World.  We  want  the  United  States  to 
remain  a  great  Power,  so  that  it  may  compel  respect  to  its 
rights  and  interests,  and  give  weight  to  its  views  and  wishes 
in  the  polities  of  the  European  States.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  our  great  Republic  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  second  or 
third  rate  Power.  Our  political  principles  and  our  patriot- 
ism alike  make  us  wish  that  it  should,  at  least,  preserve  its 
rank  and  its  power.  So,  under  any  and  every  pomt  of  view, 
we  are  consistent  with  ourselves  in  opposing  Secession,  and 
seeking  to  preserve  the  life  and  integnty  of  the  Republic. 

Secession  itself  is  another  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  theory.  Secession  is  only  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
theory  of  States  Sovereignty,  wlii(?h  has  been  favored  to 
some  extent  almost  from  the  formation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  and 
alternately  by  all  parties.  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  and 
Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  Federal  con- 
stitution on  the  ground  that  it  created  a  National  govern- 
ment, and  they  wanted  only  a  Confederacy  or  Congress  of 
sovereign  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  inclined  to  the  view  that 
the  States  retained  their  sovereignty  even  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Such  was  the  dominant  view  of  the 
Anti-Federal  party  of  1798,  which,  under  the  name  of  Re- 
publican, came  into  power  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801,  and 
it  has  always  been  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  doctrinal 
tendency,  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party.  President 
Jackson  opposed  it  when  asserted  and  acted  on  by  South 
Carolina,  and  favored  it  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Georgia, 
whose  nullification  of  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  no  less  reprehensible  than  South  Carolina's  nullification 
of  an  act  of  Congress.  Tlie  New-England  States,  excepting  ^ 
Vermont,  all  but  mined  by  the  war  forced  on  the  country 
by  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  resorted  to  it  in  1812, 
and  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  doctrine  has 
been  lurking  in  the  American  mind  from  the  first,  and  the 
section  that  felt  itself  aggrieved  has  always  more  or  less 
boldly  assumed  it.  South  Carolina  did  little  more  in  1831, 
than  "Massachusetts  talked  of  doing  in  1814.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  States  entered  the  Union  as  sovereigns,  ana  that 
each  remains  after  the  Union  a  sovereign  State,  it  will  be 
hard  to  say  that  any  State  has  not  the  inherent  right  to 
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secede,  when  she  jndgee  it  for  hfir  interest  to  do  so ;  and 
equally  hard  to  sav,  that,  if  she  so  judges  and  secedes,  the 
remaining  States  have  tlie  right  to  use  force  to  compel  her 
to  return  to  the  Union.  Moreover,  if  she  remains  a  sover- 
eign State,  she  can,  by  revoking  her  act  of  accession  to  tlie 
Union,  absolve  all  her  citizens  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  reouire  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  herself.  You  have  no  right  to  call  the  Seceders  or 
the  Confederates  rebels,  or  to  treat  them  as  rebels  or  traitors, 
if  you  concede  their  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty.  In  fact, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them  who  regard  tliemselves 
as  traitors  or  rebels.  In  their  view  of  the  case,  they  are  as 
loyal  and  as  patriotic,  as  we  are  in  ours. 

Let  no  man  mistake  us.  We  are  not  justifying  the  South- 
ern Rebellion.  Tlie  whole  country  knows  on  which  side 
we  are,  and  that  according  to  our  ability  and  in  our  own 
narrow  sphere  no  man  has  done  or  sacrificed  more  tlian  we 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  Union.  We  hold  Secession  to  be  rebel- 
lion, and  the  seceders  in  arms  a^inst  the  Union  to  be  rebels ; 
but  we  can  do  so  only  on  condition  that  we  reject  the  theory 
of  State  sovereiffnty  on  which  they  act,  and  which  has 
received  too  much  countenance  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  fact  that  a  theory  which  justifies  them,  or  would  justify 
them  if  true,  has  been  widely  entertained,  and  entertained 
by  men  of  eminence,  whose  lovalty  and  patriotism  are  not 
to  be  questioned,  may  have,  and,  perhaps,  should  have,  some 
weight  with  us  in  moderating  our  personal  feelings  toward 
them,  and  even  in  mitigating  the  punishment  we  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  inflict  on  them  when  the  Kebellion  has  been 
suppressed.  But  not  for  this  do  we  state  it.  We  state  it 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  danger  of  false  theories, 
and  to  rebute  those  self-complacent  men  who  are  so  ready 
to  denounce  as  vain  theorizers"  and  "  abstractionists 
those  who  call  attention  to  first  principles,  and  seek  to 
establish  a  sound  political  philosophy.  We  have,  not  all  of 
us,  but.  large  numbers  of  us,  chenshed  two  false  principles, 
one  in  relation  to  government  in  general,  and  the  other  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  government  in  particular, — ^principles 
which  we  find  in  this  hour  of  trial  we  cannot  act  on,  without 
giving  up  all  government,  and  suffering  the  Union  to 
tall  to  pieces  as  a  rope  of  sand.  The  blood  and  treasure 
which  are  so  freely  poured  out  by  the  loyal  States  in 
defence  of  the  authority  of  the  Government  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  nation,  are  the  earnest  and  practical  protest  of  a 
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great  and  free  people  against  the  demagogical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  doctnne  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  disinte- 
gratinfi^  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  war  when  it  closes  will  have  corrected  both,  the 
one  as  fatal  to  government  itself,  and  the  other  as  fatal  to 
national  unity  and  integrity. 

We  love  our  form  of  government ;  we  want  no  alterations 
in  the  Federal  constitution,  and  very  few  in  any  of  the 
several  State  constitutions.  We  are  republican,  heart  and 
soul,  and  far  more  so  than  we  were  before  the  Eebellion 
broke  out.  We  have  had  our  confidence  in  popular  govern- 
ment incalculably  increased  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  strength  and  energy  put  forth  by  the 
United  States,  the  mighty  army  we  have  been  able,  witliin  a 
year,  to  collect,  arm  and  equip,  discipline  and  place  in  the 
field ;  the  large  and  efficient  navy  we  have  been  able  to 
create  and  place  on  our  coasts  and  mighty  rivers,  the  re- 
spectable efficiency  and  skill  of  our  officers  of  both  branches 
of  the  service,  and  the  orderly  behavior,  patience,  endur- 
ance, and  bravery  of  both  our  land  and  naval  forces,  have, 
we  confess,  astonished  us,  made  us  proud  of  our  country  and 
proud  of  our  countrymen.    A  people  so  long  engaged  in 

Eeacefnl  pursuits,  so  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  as  to 
ave  almost  lost  the  tradition  as  well  as  the  experience  of 
war,  without  military  organization,  without  armies,  ships, 
arms,  or  stores,  sending  more  than  half  a  million  of  soldiers 
to  the  field,  and  creating,  arming,  and  equipping  an  efficient 
navy  of  two  or  three  hundred  ships-of-war,  m  so  brief  a  time, 
may  well  be  called  a  great  people.  Blunders  there  may 
Jiave  been,  arising  from  inexperience ;  traitors  there  may 
have  been  in  and  out  of  office  to  embarrass  our  measures, 
and  impede  our  operations ;  and  much  narrow  mindedness  and 
inefficiency  there  may  also  have  been ;  but  after  all  we  have 
shown  an  aptitude,  an  energy,  and  strength,  unsurpassed 
.  by  any  other  people  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No,  this 
civil  war,  whether  it  terminate  in  a  few  months,  or  whether 
it  linger  for  a  dozen  years,  has  forever  settled  the  question 
in  favor  of  free  government,  and  rendered  the  old  arguments 
against  it  obsolete.  It  has  proved  that,  if  the  Republic  had 
been  united  in  a  war  against  foreign  enemies,  it  would  have 
been  invincible  against  all  Europe,  for  we  count  as  ours,  as 
American,  the  skill,  the  energy,  and  the  strength  shown  by 
the  Bebels  themselves. 
Universal  suffrage,  which,  we  own,  we  had  come  to  dis- 
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trust,  has  vindicated  itself,  and  the  people  have  proved  that 
thev  are  capable  of  self-government,  and  can  dispense  with 
both  kings  and  nobles.  Even  our  liberal  naturalization 
laws,  and  our  open  hospitality  to  foreigners,  which  we  with 
many  others  feared  mignt  prove  dangerous  to  our  American 
order  of  civilization,  have  been  justified,  and  Know-Nothing- 
isra  has  lost  its  last  advocate.  In  the  war  natural-bora  and 
;  naturalized  citizens  have  fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
devotion  side  by  side.  German,  Irish,  French,  Italian  bom 
citizens  have  proved  themselves  loyal  Americans,  have  been 
not  the  last  to  rush  in  where  blows  fall  thickest  and  fall 
heaviest,  and  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  victo- 
ries we  have  won,  and  to  the  glory  of  our  arms.  All  are 
Americans  by  loyalty,  by  common  suffering,  by  common 
hardships,  by  common  dangers,  and  by  common  deeds. 
They  who  have  mingled  their  blood  on  the  same  battle-field, 
in  defence  of  the  same  noble  cause,  must  henceforth  be,  and 
be  treated,  as  brothers.  The  war  has  made  or  is  making  us 
one  people,  and  has  removed  or  is  removing  more  than  one 
of  the  old  causes  of  division.  No  American  can  forget  that 
chiefly  to  the  sturdy  Qennans  of  the  West  we  owe  it  that 
the  great  State  of  Missouri  did  not  follow  her  sister  Slave 
States  into  Secession,  or  that  in  the  very  darkest  hour,  when 
even  stout  hearts  failed,  the  brave  and  impulsive  Irish  were 
foremost  to  volunteer  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  No 
American  can  ever  forget  that  full  one-third  of  the  forces 
that  have  won  our  victories,  and  saved  the  life  and  integrity 
of  the  nation  were  not  born  on  American  soil.  Disloyal  as 
have  been  many  of  those  who  belong  to  our  own  Church, 
and  as  absurd  as  are  the  prejudices  of  many  of  our  brethren 
against  New  England,  no  loyal  Protestant  can  ever  forget 
that  in  the  nation's  struggle  for  life  Catholics  have  sent  to 
the  field  both  in  officers  and  men  far  more  than  their  pro- 
portion. The  proportion  of  Catholics  in  the  army  is  prob- 
ably more  than  double  the  proportion  which  Catholics  bear 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  After  this  no  sane 
American  can  ever  countenance  an  anti-foreign,  or  an  anti- 
Catholic  party  in  politics.  Foreign-born  citizens  have 
sealed  their  naturalization  with  their  blood,  and  Catholics 
have  vindicated  their  right  to  civil  and  political  equality  in 
every  battle  that  has  been  fought,  in  every  defeat  that  has 
been  suffered,  and  in  every  victorjr  that  has  been  won. 
No  blood  has  flowed  more  freelv  or  m  richer  torrents  than 
theirs,  and  the  non-Catholic  wLo  forgets  it  is  not  worthy 
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the  name  of  American,  and  should  underfjo  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  punishment  of  being  branded  nidering^ — infamous. 

We  own,  and  are  glad  to  own,  that  the  war  has  corrected 
many  of  our  own  prejudices,  and  relieved  many  of  our 
fears ;  it  has  given  us  full  confidence  in  the  strength  and 
durability  of  our  institutions.  It  has,  also,  corrected  many 
errors  the  popular  mind  had  imbibed,  and  exploded  more 
than  one  popular  fallacy.  It  has  proved  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding the  legitimate  authority  of  government,  and  there- 
fore refuted  the  notion  that  government  is  a  mere  agency, 
with  no  power,  in  case  of  need,  to  coerce  obedience.    It  has 

i)roved  tnat  in  the  freest  states  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
aw  are  as  necessary,  and  as  indispensable  as  in  monarchical 
states.  It  has  refuted  the  popular  theories  of  revolutionists 
go  rife  in  our  times,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  conservative 
principles,  and  respect  for  established  authority.  Happily 
the  war  came  in  season  to  arrest  our  wild  radicalism,  before 
the  heart  of  our  people  had  become  wholly  corrupt,  and  be- 
fore they  had  become  as  base  as  the  theories  of  tneir  dema- 
gogues. The  rebellion  has  shown,  also,  that  the  Union  can  be 
saved  only  bv  rejecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
that  makes  the  U  nited  States  a  mere  Congress  of  sovereigns, 
and  by  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine  that  assumes 
them  to  be  a  nation,  a  real  state,  one  and  indivisible.  The 
people  in  the  loyal  States  have  acted  right  in  the  present 
struggle,  but  they  have  done  so  only  in  opposition  to  opin- 
ions and  theories  which  had  gained  great  credit  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Tlie  doctrines  that  there  is,  a  sacred 
right  of  revolution,  and  that  a  State  cannot  be  coerced,  gave 
the  Rebellion  every  advantage  under  the  imbecile  Buchanan, 
enabled  it  to  mature  itself  without  resistance,  and  to  make 
openly  all  the  preparations  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
secure  its  success,  and  paralyzed  for  months  the  activity  and 
strength  of  the  present  Administration.  Even  stanch  Re- 
publicans Sihook  before  these  doctrines,  and  many  of  our 
ablest  statesmen  and  truest  patriots  feared  to  grapple  with 
the  danger,  and  talked  of  "  compromise,"  some  even  thought 
we  must  let  the  Seceding  States  go.  It  was  doubtful  how 
far  the  Administration  could  count  on  the  support  of  the 
Free  States  themselves  in  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  Re- 
bellion by  force  of  arms.  K  patriotism  had  not  triumphed 
over  theory,  and  if  the  people  had  not  felt  it  more  urgent  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation  than  to  carry  out  the 
speculations  of  their  demagi^es,  the  Administration  would 
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have  been  unable  to  collect  force  enough  to  defend  for  a  single 
day  the  National  Capital.  The  danger  was  far  greater  than 
has  been  told,  and,  perhaps,  than  ever  will  be  toM.  The  Re- 
bellion is  crushed,  or  is  sure  to  be  crushed,  if  no  foreign 
Power  intervenes,  because  the  Northern  Democratic  leaders 
rose  above  their  doctrines,  and  refused  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  Southern  brethren,  who  counted  on  them  as 
friends  and  allies.  The  Rebellion  has  proved  that  the  doc- 
trines we  refer  to  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  incompatible  with 
the  stability  of  government,  and  especially  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  lite  and  integrity  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
that  they  are  false  and  dangerous,  and  to  be  abandoned  in 
speculation  as  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  them  in  prac- 
tice. Tlie  war,  we  hope,  will  have  the  effect  to  conform  our 
theories  to  the  practice  which  all  loyal  men  now  see  to 
be  just  and  necessary;  and  which  the  people  have  so  gen- 
erously and  heroically  adopted. 

The  principles  of  government  which  are  as  necessary 
under  a  republican  as  under  any  other  form  of  government, 
arc  well  stated  by  Dr.  Keogh  in  the  Lecture  before  us,  from 
which  we  make  an  extract  which  we  commend  to  our  readers. 

"  We  must  start  from  the  principle  always  laid  down  by  the 
Church,  that  the  power  of  all  civil  governments  comes  from  God. 
St.  Paul  teaches  this  great  truth  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken. 
He  enjoins  on  the  Romans  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  2  :)  to  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  for,  he  says,  *  There  is  no  power  but  from  God : 
and  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.*  Therefore,  he  infers, 
*  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.  And 
they  that  resist,  purchase  to  themselves  damnation.'  Here,  then, 
we  have  one  great  principle :  that  civil  power  comes  from  God ; 
that  its  just  enactments  bind  in  conscience,  forasmuch  as  the  trans- 
gression thereof  is  resistance  to  God,  which  purchaseth  damnation. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  be  true,  how  can  we  maintain  the 
popular  assertion,  that  governments  derive  their  power  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  ?  We  are  taught,  now-a-davs,  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  all  power ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  said  that 
there  is  no  power  but  from  God  ?  It  is  not  so  hard  as  it  might 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  reconcile  these  two  assertions.  Catholic 
theologians  commonly  teach  that  the  governing  power  is  not  com- 
municated directly  to  the  person  or  persons  who  wield  it,  but  that 
God  gives  it  directly  to  the  people,  or  the  whole  community,  and 
that  they  transmit  it  to  the  ruler  of  their  choice.  For,  in  every 
community,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  power  to  govern,  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity  to  bind  the  different  elements  together ;  otherwise, 
instead  of  a  well-organized  state,  we  would  have  a  disorderly  mob. 
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We  cannot  imagine  a  well-disciplined  anny  withont  a  commander, 
nor  a  well-regolated  community  without  a  governor.  Now,  God 
desires  that  men  should  form  into  civil  society,  for  this  conduces  to 
their  temporal  well-being.  Commerce,  the  arts,  education  even, 
and  science,  could  never  have  reached  their  present  perfection,  had 
men  lived  separated  from  one  another,  each  family  by  itself,  with 
no  bond  to  unite  them  in  a  community,  where  their  interests  would 
be  the  same,  and  their  energies  and  labors  would  be  employed  for 
their  mutual  good.  And,  as  he  who  desires  the  end,  must  desire 
also  the  means  necessary  to  attain  that  end,  God,  desiring  that  civil 
society  exist,  must  desire  also  that  there  be  a  principle  of  unity, 
without  which,  exist  it  cannot.  This  principle  of  unity  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  governing  power.  God  ordinarily  leaves  the  selec- 
tion of  the  person  or  persons  who  are  to  exercise  this  power,  to 
those  who  are  to  be  governed.  For  his  own  chosen  people,  for  a 
time,  He  selected  the  rulers  himself.  But  this  was  an  exceptional 
case.  The  form  of  government,  and  the  persons  who  are  to  wield 
the  power,  are  left  to  be  determined  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Divine  Providence  may  so  shape  events  as  to  bring  about  or  permit 
the  elevation  of  a  certain  person  or  dynasty,  but  God  never  mani- 
fests His  holy  will  in  a  more  direct  manner.  The  people,  then,  are 
not  the  original  source  of  power.  It  comes  originally  from  God. 
He,  allowing  to  the  people  the  selection  of  their  rulers,  gives  to 
them  the  power  that  is  necessary  for  civil  government ;  they  choose 
the  person,  or  persons,  who  are  to  be  the  depository  of  this  power, 
and,  by  this  very  act,  they  hand  it  over  to  them. 

"  But  they  cannot  recall  it  at  pleasure ;  for  every  thing  done  from 
on  high,  is  done  for  good,  not  for  evil — for  improvement,  not  for 
destruction.  Now,  to  leave  to  the  governed  the  power  to  overthrow 
a  government  at  will,  would  be  to  throw  open  the  door  to  confusion 
and  anarchy.  Than  this,  nothing  could  bo  more  contrary  to  the 
designs  of  Gx>d  in  establishing  civil  society.  He  meant  that  this 
society  should  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  human  race, 
and  this  end  it  can  never  attain,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  a  fixed, 
permanent  government.  Some  forms  allow,  of  course,  of  more 
changes  in  regard  to  persons  than  others.  The  monarchical  is  the 
least  mutable,  as  the  death,  or  the  resignation,  or  the  deposition  of 
the  reigning  monarch  is  the  only  cause  for  a  change.  The  demo- 
cratic form  is  the  most  subject  to  changes,  for  its  very  essence 
requires  that  most  of  the  officers  of  government  retain  power  only 
for  a  time,  and  then  surrender  it  to  those  whom  the  voice  of  the 
people  may  have  called  to  succeed  them.  But,  even  in  this  case, 
all  has  to  be  done  according  to  legally  established  form.  Take  the 
example  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  Although  not 
purely  democratic,  it  exemplifies  what  I  wish  to  say.  The  President 
duly  elected  must  be  obeyed  by  all,  whether,  before  election,  they 
were  his  opponents  or  friends ;  during  his  term  of  office  he  can  ex- 
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ercise  his  constitational  powers,  do  matter  how  unpopular  bis  admi- 
nistration- may  be.  If  he  violate  the  laws,  he  can  be  impeached 
and  tried,  but  onljr  bv  the  proper  tribunal,  and  after  certain  forms. 
So,  in  the  legislative  \)ranch,  an  act  passed  bj  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  the  President,  if  not  unconstitutional,  forms 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  even  though,  were  it  to  be  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote,  a  majority  of  the  people  might  be  found  against 
it  The  Constitution  itself  prescribes  the  manner  which  is  to  be 
followed,  in  order  to  change  its  provisions,  and  changes  introduced 
in  any  other  manner  would  be  null  and  void.  Thus,  you  see,  that 
even  in  the  freest  form  of  government,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
the  possibility  of  a  legal  chimge  of  existing  laws,  or  even  of  remov- 
ing legally  appointed  officers,  b^  the  mere  manifestation  of  the 
popular  will  All  government,  it  is  very  true,  rests  originally  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  this  consent,  as  it  was  freely  given, 
could  have  been  freely  withheld;  but,  once  given,  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  most  serious  cause,  and,  if  withdrawn  without 
such  cause,  its  effects  yet  remain,  and  the  government  founded  on 
it  is  as  legitimate  as  it  w&s  on  the  dar  on  which  it  was  formed. 
All  this  is  equally  true  of  other  forms  of  government  which,  neces- 
sarily, allow  of  less  change.  To  sum  up,  then,  God,  approving  of 
civil  society,  delegates  to  the  original  founders  thereof  the  power 
necessary  to  organize  and  to  govern  it ;  they  choose  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  intrust  the  governing 
power;  at  that  moment  commences  the  distinction  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  a  distinction  which  cannot  be 
changed,  modified,  or  abolished,  at  the  mere  fiat  of  the  popular 
will.  I  may  add,  that  it  has  often  been  the  case,  that  the  civil 
power  has  been  usurped  by  some  person  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  But,  if  he  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  power,  and  the 
people  gradually  acquiesce  in  obedience  to  his  rule,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  thus  consent  to  the  form  of  government  which  has  been 
imposed  on  them.  If  this  state  of  things  last  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  protesting  gainst  the 
usurpation,  and  they  fail  to  do  so,  and  if  tne  rights  of  no  third 
party  be  infringed  on,  their  implied  consent  supplies  the  original 
defect  in  the  title  of  the  usurper ;  he  becomes  a  legitimate  ruler ; 
and  his  government  shares  all  the  prerogatives  of  legitimate  power." 

Dr.  Keogli  well  distinguishes  here  between  the  power^ 
and  t\\Q person  or  persons  invested  with  it.  The  power 
comes  from  God,  for,  as  says  the  Apostle,  non  est  potest(is^ 
nisi  a  Deo  /  but  being  from  God,  it  is  necessarily  a  trust, 
not  an  absolute,  inherent  right  Ilere  is  the  real  distinction 
between  legitimate  authority  and  ceesarisra,  liberty  and 
despotism.  Tlie  prejudice  against  the  divine  origin  of 
power  grows  out  ot  the  failure  to  make  this  distinction,  and 
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of  assnming  that  the  assertion  of  the  power,  or  authority,  as 
from  God,  means  that  God  has  given  to  certain  individuals 
or  certain  families,  the  indefeasible  right  to  govern,  an 
inalienable  and  inamissible  right,  which  cannot,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  ruler  or  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  his 
government,  be  resisted  without  impiety,  and  rebellion 
against  God, — the  doctrine  known  in  history  as  the  "  di- 
vine right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience."  This  doctrine 
makes  the  prince  the  living  law,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
the  old  Eonian  jurist,  Quod placuit  prindpi^  id  legis  hahet 
vigoreni.  This  is  what  we  call  csesarism,  and  oppose  as 
despotism,  which  is  destructive  alike  of  the  best  interests  of 
society  and  the  true  dignity  of  man.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  old  Boman  Imperialism,  under  Vvhieh  the  Emperor  was 
the  living  law  and  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  Even  the 
Christian  and  orthodox  Emperor  Theodosius  was  addressed 
bv  his  subjects  as  "  Your  Eteraity."  lliis  doctrine  was  re- 
vived in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in 
England  lost  the  Stuarts  their  throne,  and  in  France  pro- 
voked the  old  French  Revolution,  while  it  reduced  Spain 
from  the  foremost  Power  of  Europe  to  a  third  rate  state, 
and  Italy  to  "  a  geographical  expression."  No  sane  man, 
who  knows  aught  of  liberty,  can  for  one  moment  countenance 
the  divine  origin  of  government  in  the  sense  of  this  doctrine. 

To  get  rid  of  tlie  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive 
obedience,"  the  friends  of  freedom  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, asserted  the  popular  origin  of  power,  and  made  the 
people  in  their  own  native  right  and  might  the  living  law. 
These  made  the  people  Ciesar,  the  popular  will  the  law,  and 
asserted  as  a  maxim.  Vox  popvli^  vox  Dei^  or  Quod  placuit 
poptUoj  id  legis  hahet  mgorem^  and  therefore  in  principle  as 
absolute  a  despotism  as  that  asserted  by  the  csesarists  they 
warred  against.  This  is  the  condemnation  of  modem  phi- 
losophical democracy,  as  defended  by  Mazzini  and  his 
friends,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  clothe  the  people  with  all  the 
attributes  claimed  by  the  old  Imperialists  for  the  Emperor, 
and  to  say  not  only  "people-prince,"  "people-king,  but 
"  people-priest,"  and  "  people-god."  It  is  in  the  name  of 
this"  people-divinity"  that  democratic  revolutions  in  Europe, 
of  late  years,  have  been  commenced,  and  of  which  Garibaldi 
is  the  soldier,  as  Mazzini  is  the  prophet.  Mazzini  is  the 
Mahomet  and  Garibaldi  the  Kaled  of  this  new  worship,  a  poli- 
tical imposture,  for  withstanding  which  any  amount  of  abuse 
has  been  heaped  on  Pio  Nono,  Francis  Joseph,  and  the 
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young  King  of  Naples.  It  is  this  political  theory,  called 
by  us  "European  democracy,  and  which,  like  all  the  vices 
of  the  Old  World,  has  of  late  years  found  its  way  to  onr 
country,  that  we  for  nearly  twenty  years  have  been  battling 
with  our  best  ability,  and  holding  up  to  our  readers  as 
wholly  incompatible  with  American  republicanism.  Amer- 
ican democracy,  which,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  call  republi- 
canism, has  and  can  have  no  affinity  with  this  European 
democracy,  and  can  no  more  be  reconciled  with  it  than 
Christianity  can  be  reconciled  with  demon-worship. 

The  true  theory  of  the  origin  of  government  is  dialectic, 
and  harmonizes  these  two  extremes.  It  is  correctly  stated 
by  Dr.  Keogh.  The  power,  the  right,  or  the  authority  is 
from  God,  who  says  By  me  kings  reign,  and  lawgivers 
decree  just  things,"  but  who  shall  be  the  depositary  of  the 
power,  or  exercise  the  trust,  is  a  matter  determinable  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  power  comes  from  God,  but  comes 
to  the  prince  or  government  through  the  people.  Since  the 
power  comes  from  God,  it  comes  from  a  source  above  the 
people,  and  they  neitlier  individually  nor  collectively  have 
any  right  to  resist  it,  and  are  bound  in  conscience  to  respect 
and  obey  it.  The  law  of  God  settles  the  authority  or  right 
of  government,  and  the  people  settle  the  question  who  shall 
be  governors,  or  who  shall  exercise  the  power.    When  the 

{)eople  have  settled  the  form  of  the  government,  and  have 
egally  chosen  their  rulers,  these  rulers,  within  the  limits 
and  conditions  fixed  by  the  constitution,  have  the  divine 
right  to  govern,  do  govern  by  authority  of  God,  and  the 
people  individually  and  collectively  are  bound  to  obey 
them,  not  as  the  ministers  of  their  will,  but  as  ministers  of 
the  divine  will ;  and  therefore  obedience  is  due  them  in 
conscience,  and  disobedience  is  not  only  a  crime  against 
society,  but  a  sin  against  God.  This  principle  gives  author- 
ity and  stability  to  government,  for  it  gives  it  the  right  to 
wield  the  sword,  to  punish  evil  doers  and  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  its  acts,  while  it  denies  all  rigiit  of  resistance,  and 
binds  all  subjects  in  conscience  to  obedience.    It  also 


in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  rignt  to  determine  who  shall 
and  who  shall  not  be  vested  with  it. 

The  theory  of  "  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive 
obedience,"  the  ceesarist  theory,  as  expounded  by  James  L 
of  England,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  and 
the  great  Bossuet,  does  not  deny  that  tlie  monarch  is 


secures  freedom 
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responsible  to  God  for  the  use  he  may  make  of  his  power; 
or  that  God  will  punish  him,  here  or  hereafter,  in  fiis  own 
person  or  in  his  aeseendants,  for  any  injustice,  tyranny,  or 
oppression  of  which  he  may  be  guilty,  but  it  denies  that  he 
is  responsible  to  the  nation  or  justiciable  by  the  people. 
It,  consequently,  denies  to  the  nation  or  the  people  all  right 
of  resistance,  not  simply  to  legitimate  authority,  but  to  ty- 
ranny and  oppression,  and  leaves  them  without  any  right  to 
demand,  and,  if  necessary,  to  effect  by  force  a  redress  of 
grievances.  It,  tlierefore,  covers  the  oppressor  with  the 
aegis  of  religion,  and  renders  oppression  sacred  and  invio^ 
lable.  The  other  theory,  the  European  democratic  theory, 
makes  the  persons  invested  with  authority  responsible 
indeed,  but  to  the  people  alone,  and  asserts  for  the  people 
the  right  to  resist  their  rulers  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  and 
for  any  reason  they  please.  It  divests  government  of  all 
moral  sanction,  deprives  obedience  of  all  religious  obligation, 
and  makes  civil  obedience  a  mere  question  of  expediency, 
and  results  necessarily  in  mohoct^acy^  to  use  a  barbarous 
term,  anarchy,  or  the  despotism  of  the  majority.  The  dia- 
lectic theory  we  adopt  makes  rulers  responsible  to  God,  as 
all  men  are,  and  also  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  people.  To  the 
people,  because  they  receive  their  investiture  from  them, 
and  to  God,  because  the  power  with  which  they  are  clothed 
is  from  him,  and  remains  his.  What  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence and  maintenance  of  goveniment,  the  essential  and 
necessary  rights  of  authority  under  any  and  every  form  of 
government,  are  from  God,  held  and  exercised  by  divine 
right,  independently  of  all  popular  conventions  or  popular 
will.  These  are  the  divine  or  natural  rights  of  government 
in  that  it  is  government.  The  people  may  say  who  shall  or 
shall  not  be  mtrusted  with  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  but 
the  rights  themselves  are  determined  by  the  very  nature  of 
civil  society,  and  depend  on  the  eternal  reason  or  will  of 
the  Creator.  No  popular  conventions,  however  called  or 
constituted,  can  create  them,  or  rightly  abridge  them. 
They  rest  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rights  of  man, — rights 
held  from  the  Almighty  in  the  very  constitution  of  our 
manhood.  All  Americans  hold  the  natural  rights  of  man 
sacred  and  inviolable :  the  essential  rights,  we  would  say, 
the  natural  rights,  of  civil  society  should  be  held  equally 
sacred  and  inviolable,  for  they  are  equally  from  God. 
Let  our  counti-ymen  so  hold,  and  they  will  hold  what  we 
assert  in  asserting  that  the  power  is  from  God. 
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What  we  wish  here  to  assert  is  that  the  power  is  not  con- 
ventional, nor  of  popular,  nor  indeed  of  human  institution, 
and  therefore  that  it  can  never  be  justly  resisted  by  the 
people  either  collectively  or  individually,  and  that  it  has  the 
right  to  command,  and  the  right  to  use  all  the  force  neces- 
sary to  maintain  itself,  to  suppress  all  opposition  and  to 
make  its  commands  obeyed,  however  large  or  small  the 
party  opposing  it.  Even  in  constituting  the  government 
the  people  have  no  right  to  deny  it  any  of  its  essential  or 
natural  rights,  or  to  restrict  power  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
divine  charter.  Any  clause  in  the  constitution  doing  this 
must  be  treated  as  null  and  void,  as  repugnant  to  natural 
right,  to  the  necessary  and  essential  authority  of  civil 
society.  In  other  worJis,  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
will  of  the  people, — the  original  divine  law  of  civil  society. 
The  government  while  obeying  this  law,  without  which  it 
would  not  and  could  not  be  government,  and  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  its  conventional  restrictions,  is  legiti- 
mate, sacred,  and  inviolable,  and  cannot,  as  we  have  said, 
be  resisted  without  crime  against  the  state,  and  sin  against 
God,  since  natural  law  is  divine  law.  This,  as  we  have 
said,  secures  the  stability  and  authority  of  government,  by 
limiting  the  power  of  the  people  over  it,  and  denying  the 
right  of  popular  resistance  to  it  so  long  ^  it  simply  dis- 
charges its  legitimate  functions  and  does  not  transgress 
its  legitimate  bounds.  Yet  it  by  no  means  demands  passive 
obedience  to  the  tyrant,  or  forbids  popular  resistance  to 
wrong  and  oppression,  or  what  was  formerly  understood  by 
the  right  of  revolution,  for  the  oppressor  or  the  tyrant  for- 
feits to  the  people  the  power  that  comes  from  God. 

In  the  modern  sense,  as  now  understood  by  European 
revolutionists,  the  right  of  revolution  cannot  be  asserted, 
for  it  denies  the  right  of  government.  Formerly  the  right 
of  revolution  meant  simply  the  right  to  resist  and  overthrow 
tyranny.  This  right  no  lover  of  freedom  can  question.  A 
government  that  abuses  and  persists  in  abusing  its  trusts, 
that  plays  the  tyrant,  that  perverts  power  from  the  common 
good,  or  the  good  of  the  community,  that  makes  it  a  burden 
and  a  curse  instead  of  a  common  benefit,  and  obstinately 
persists  in  so  doing,  forfeits  its  rights,  loses  its  authority, 
becomes  a  usurper,  and  therefore  may  be  justly  resist^, 
and  made  to  give  place  to  another,  because  in  resisting  it 
there  is  no  resistance  to  the  power  that  comes  from  God. 
The  tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the  subject  from  hk 
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allegiance.  All  that  comes  from  God  is  dialec^tic,  and  his 
grantd  cannot  contradict  one  anotlier.  His  patent  of  the 
rights  of  man  to  the  individual  is  in  harmony  with  his  pat- 
ent of  authority  to  civil  society,  and  he  can  give  no  power 
of  government  to  society  incompatible  with  the  rights  he 
gives  to  the  individual.  When  the  individual  uses  the 
rights  of  man  in  a  sense  incompatible  with  the  rights  of 
authority,  he  errs,  and  society  may  set  him  right ;  so  when 
the  government  uses  its  power  in  a  sense  incompatible  with 
the  rights  of  man,  it  transcends  its  authority,  and  may  be 
corrected  by  the  people.  Tlie  right  of  revolution  in  this 
sense  we  assert.  ^ ut  the  right  of  revolution  seems  to  us,  as 
popularly  understood  at  present,  to  mean  the  right  to  over- 
thi'ow  any  existing  government  even  by  violence  and  blood- 
shed whenever  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them  numerous 
or  strong  enough  to  do  it,  choose  to  attempt  it,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  another  and  as  they  believe  a  better 
political  organization,  although  no  act  of  tyranny  or  oppres- 
sion can  be  alleged  against  it.  In  this  sense  we  deny  the 
right  of  revolution,  as  incompatible  with  the  very  idea  of 
government. 

One  government  may  be  more  wisely  constituted  than 
another,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  a  nation  demand  grave  changes  in  the  constitutional 
law ;  but  if  the  government  is  honestly  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  constitution,  and  its  administrators 
take  care  to  usurp  no  power,  we  deny  the  right  of  tlie  people 
to  seek  even  a  desirable  change  by  revolutionary  violence. 
In  such  a  case  the  remedy  is  reform,  not  revolution, — reform 
brought  about  by  peaceful,  not  violent  measures,  by  the 
co-operation  of  authority,  secured  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Dr.  Keogh  in  his  Lecture  is  right  both  as  to  the 
duty  of  obedience,  and  as  to  the  right  of  resistance,  though 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  expressed  himself  more  clearly,  if 
he  had  marked  the  distinction  we  have  made  between  the 
former  and  the  present  sense  of  the  word  revolution.  The 
right  of  resistance  to  tyranny  is  a  sacred  and  divine  right, 
as  sacred  and  divine  as  the  right  of  legitimate  government 
itself ;  the  right  of  revolution  as  the  word  is  now  used  has 
no  existence,  and  revolution  is  not  and  cannot  be  justifiable. 
With  these  remarks  our  readers  will  see  the  truth  and 
justness  of  what  he  says : — 

"  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  case  when  the  civil  authority 
oomes  into  collision  with  the  people.    This  may  happen  either 
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because  subjects  refuse  to  obey  just  laws,  or  because  Uie  goveniiDent 
acts  unjustly,  t3rrannically,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  not  to  be 
borne  with.  I  have  already  hinted  what  the  civil  ruler  has  a  right 
to  do  in  the  first  case.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  exe- 
cuted, and  the  sword — emblem  of  the  punishing  power,  has  been 
placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose.  He  can  use  force  to  put 
down  resistance,  but  never  unless  in  the  cases,  and  after  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  or  pointed  out  by  necessity.  In  some  forms  of 
government,  more  latitude  is  left  to  the  ruler,  than  in  others ;  but  it 
IS  an  obvious  principle,  that  force  should  never  be  resorted  to,  un- 
less in  the  last  extremity.  Here  we  always  find  the  Church  coun- 
seling moderation ;  abhorring  herself  the  shedding  of  blood,  she 
endeavors  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  she  can.  She  Uius  tamed  the 
fierce  dispositions  of  the  men  of  the  middle  ages,  and  taught  them 
that,  whenever  they  can  be  successfully  used,  moral  suasion  and 
conciliation  are  preferable  to  physical  force.  But  there  are  occa- 
sions, alas !  where  these  are  of  no  avail.  Thus  we  have  seen  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  obliged  to  use  force  to  put  down  rebellion; 
indeed,  this  manner  of  keeping  the  peace  is  tne  only  one  that  can 
be  now  adopted  with  effect,  in  many  countries  of  Europe.    At  the 

E resent  moment,  we  are  similarly  situated;  all  peaceful  means 
aving  been  exhausted,  the  strong  arm  of  the  nation  has.  been  put 
forth  to  crush  rebellion.  May  God  grant  that  victory  may  continue 
to  perch  on  the  nation's  banner,  and  that  a  speedy  and  lasting  peace 
may  bring  renewed  and  inci  eased  prosperity  to  our  reunited  country ! 

But  the  case  that  presents  most  difficulty  is  where  the  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  course  of  the  civil  pc»wer  becomes  so  intolerable  that 
its  acts,  to  use  the  expression  of  St.  Thomas,  are  no  Ioniser  laws, 
but  the  perversion  of  law.  The  American  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence lays  down  the  principle  that  established  governments  are  not 
to  be  overthrown  for  light  or  transient  causes,  but  that  they  can  be 
resisted  if  they  become  subversive  of  the  ends  for  in^hich  they  were 
established,  which  are  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  This  is  the  correct  doctrine,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
expressed  in  very  similar  terms  by  St.  Thomas.  He  sa^8,  that  unless 
the  oppression  be  too  great,  it  is  better  to  bear  with  it  than  to  run 
the  risK  of  the  many  evils  of  civil  war,  which  may  be  worse  than 
those  that  arose  from  the  oppression  itselfl  It  is  not  lawful  to  pro- 
claim a  revolution  for  any  light  grievance ;  one  or  two  bad  laws 
will  not  justify  the  rushing  into  tbe  danger  of  civil  war.  And,  he 
remarks,  that  designing  persons,  under  pretext  of  defending  liberty, 
and  expelling  tyrants,  get  possession  of  power  themselves,  and  be- 
come far  more  oppressive  and  tyrannical  than  the  former  rulers. 
He  brings,  as  an  example  of  this,  an  anecdote  related  by  ancient 
historians  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  a  tyrant  whose  name  has  been 
banded  down  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  Whilst  the  citixens 
generally  were  praying  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  an  old  womaa 
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made  it  a  point  to  pray  publicly  that  bis  life  migbt  be  prolonged. 
Dionysius  asked  her  what  motive  impelled  her  to  pray  for  mm. 
She  answered,  *  When  I  was  a  young  girl,  we  had  a  very  tyranni- 
cal sovereign,  and  we  all  desired  his  speedy  death.  He  was  killed, 
and  his  successor  turned  out  to  be  worse  than  he  had  been ;  I  de- 
sired, all  the  more,  the  death  of  this  second  tyrant,  and  was  glad 
when  it  took  place ;  but  in  his  stead  we  ^t  you,  who  are  worse 
than  either  of  the  other  two ;  so  I  think  it  better  to  bear  with  you 
than  to  incur  the  terrible  calamity  of  havinga  fourth  worse  than 
you.'  It  is  the  old  fable  of  King  Log  and  King  Stork,  and  the 
moral  is,  that  it  is  frequently  better  to  bear  with  evils,  than  to  seek 
violent  measures  of  redress.  St.  Thomas,  therefore,  recommends 
Christian  resignation  under  oppression,  and  condemns  the  assassi- 
nation of  unjust  rulers,  and  any  private,  unauthorized  uprising 
against  the  constituted  authorities.  He  says,  that  whatever  is  done 
against  a  tyrant  should  be  done  by  public  authority ;  for,  if  the 
people  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  ruler,  they  have  a  right  also  to 
deprive  him  of  power,  or  to  limit  him  in  its  exercise,  ^  he  make 
bad  use  of  it.  Nor  is  this  breaking  faith  with  the  ruler ;  for  he,  by 
not  acting  &ithfully  in  the  use  of  his  power,  has  deserved  that  the 
contract  made  with  him  by  his  subjects  be  no  longer  observed. 
But,  he  says,  if  there  be  no  way  of  removing  the  tyrant,  the  people 
must  £sin  recur  to  God,  who  is  our  helper  in  tribulations,  and  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  hearts  of  kings.  He  sometimes  punishes  the 
sins  of  people  by  allowing  them  to  be  ground  down  by  a  despotism 
against  which  they  are  powerless.  Whilst  then  St  Thomas  recom- 
mends Christian  patience  and  forbearance,  as  well  as  human  caution 
and  prudence,  he  clearly  teaches,  that  if  all  other  means  fail,  the 
people  have  the  right  to  take  back  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
power  which  they  confided  to  the  civil  ruler,  in  case  that  it  has 
been  used  tyrannically  for  their  destruction.  But  he  insists  that 
this  be  done  by  the  whole  people,  not  by  any  one  person,  clique,  or 
party,  in  their  name.  And  here  we  may  remark,  how  truly  this 
condition  was  observed  in  the  American  Revolution.  It  was 
directed,  from  the  beginning,  by  a  Congress  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  seconded  and  aided  by  the  local  provincial  assemblies. 
The  Congress  appointed  all  civil  and  military  ofScers,  directed  all 
operations  of  peace  and  war.  Thus  lawlessness  was  checked,  order 
was  preserved,  the  real  will  of  the  people  was  known  and  obeyed. 
Private  ambition  was  made  subservient  to  the  public  weal,  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  were  furthered,  and  the  world  beheld  a 
revolution  conducted  on  principles  of  law  and  order.  How 
different  was  this  spectacle  from  the  scenes  of  lawless  violence, 
rapine,  and  murder,  that  have  marked  almost  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  Old  World,  even  that  of  England !  Thus,  by  practical  illustra- 
tion,  we  can  appreciate  the  high  wisdom  that  dictated  to  the  great 
MediflBvai  theologian  the  idea,  that  the  only  legitimate  revolution  is 
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one  which  rises  against  unbearable  tyranny,  is  approved  of  by  the 
whole  people,  and  conducted  by  public  auUiority. 

Suarez  develops  the  same  idea,  following,  as  he  always  does, 
the  lead  of  his  great  Master.  But  he  dwells  upon  one  point  which 
I  will  present  to  you.  leaving  its  obvious  application  to  your  own 
consideration.  He  defines  sedition  to  be  a  war  between  two  sec- 
tions of  the  same  commonwealth  or  state,  or  between  the  ruler  and 
his  subjects.  He  says  war  between  two  parts,  or  sections  of  the 
same  state,  the  supreme  authority  being  either  destroyed  or  unable 
to  interfere,  is  always  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor,  just  on  the 
part  of  the  section  that  acts  on  tne  defensive.  He  assigns  as  the 
reason  of  this  decision  that  there  is  no  authority  in  one  portion  of 
a  state  which  would  enable  it  legitimately  to  wage  war  on  another. 
In  other  words,  the  war  making  power  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
But,  he  adds,  the  Supreme  Governor  can  sometimes,  if  there  be  an 
urgent  public  necessity,  confer  on  one  section  the  power  of  making 
war  on  the  other,  but  then  it  will  not  be  a  war  between  sections, 
but  between  the  government  and  a  refractory  portion  of  the  com- 
monwealth. But  what,  he  subjoins,  if  this  refractory  portion  be 
really  aggrieved,  and  cannot  obtain  redress  of  its  wrongs  from  the 
government!  He  answers,  that  it  cannot  legally  do  more  than 
private  persons  could.  That  is,  if  these  wrongs  amount  to  tyranny, 
revolution  is  lawful ;  otherwise,  it  is  not.  So  far  Suarez,  whom  I 
have  translated  almost  literally.  He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the 
case  of  a  whole  people  against  the  government,  and  solves  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  St  Thomas.  Thus,  you  see,  how  Catholic  theolo- 
gians admit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restrict  the  right  of  revolution. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  a  change  of  government  in  a  peaceful  and 
legal  manner.  Revolution  involves  an  appeal  to  the  last  right  that 
a  people  can  exercise,  that  of  resorting  to  arms  to  take  back  the 
power  which  they  once  confided  to  Aeir  rulers  for  their  mutual 
good,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  society.  It  is  allowable, 
when  all  legal  means  of  redress  have  been  exhausted,  when  oppres- 
sion has  reached  such  a  point  that  the  ends  of  civil  government  are 
no  longer  attained ;  and,  even  then,  it  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  be  directed  by  public  authority  framed  by  them." 

The  chief  embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  civil  war  at 
present  raging  in  our  own  country,  grows,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  out  of  the  loose  notions  which  have  been 
widely  entertained  with  regard  to  the  Federal  Union,  or  the 
doubt  some  entertain,  whether  the  people  of  tlie  United 
States  are  really  one  political  people,  or  a  mere  confedera- 
tion of  thirty-four  independent  ana  sovereign  States.  We, 
in  our  Review  for  last  April,  endeavored  to  dispose  of  this 
doubt,  and  lest  our  readers  should  have  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten what  we  then  said,  we  repeat  it  here  : 
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"The  generic  character  of  our  system  is  that  of  a  Federal 
Republic  We  are  a  nation,  one  nation,  and  therefore  have  one 
national  sovereignty,  but  the  government  is  not  a  centralized  or 
consolidated  government  The  government  b  formed  by  the  Union, 
not  league,  of  several  individual  or  particular  States,  or  civil  and 
political  communities,  and  in  relation  to  one  another  separate  and 
independent  states.  These  States  have  each  in  their  own  sphere 
certain  rights,  which  are  not  derived  from  the  National  government, 
or  held  as  grants  or  concessions  from  it.  In  other  words,  all  rights 
and  power  in  the  Republic,  though  held  in  subordination  to  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  National  government,  do  not  emanate 
from  it,  and  are  not  held  subject  to  its  pleasure.  The  National 
government  recognizes  and  protects  the  rights  of  the  States,  but 
does  not  create,  and  cannot  abrogate  them.  The  matter  is  best 
explained  by  rcg2u*ding  the  several  States  as  holding  before  the 
Federal  government  a  relation  analogous  to  that  held  by  individu- 
als before  civil  society.  Civil  society  derives  its  powers,  mediants 
the  people  as  individuals,  from  God,  and  hence  its  legitimacy. 
But  the  individual  after  the  creation  of  civil  society,  as  before  its 
creation,  has  certain  rights,  called  the  rights  of  man,  which  he  holds 
by  a  law  antecedent  to  civil  society,  which  it  does  not  create,  cannot 
revoke,  and  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, among  which,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  are  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.* 
These  rights  I  hold  by  the  patent  of  my  Creator,  by  the  charter  of 
my  manhood.  They  are  inalienable,  and,  so  long  as  I  do  not  forfeit 
them,  the  civil  society  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  bound  to  protect 
me  in  their  peaceable  enjoyment.  I  may  hold  them  up  before  the 
State,  and  say, '  These  are  mine :  touch  them  not'  But  1  may 
forfeit  them  by  my  misdeeds.  I  forfeit  my  right  to  life  by  murder- 
ing my  fellow-man,  and  society  may  hang  me.  I  forfeit  my  right  to 
liberty  by  abusing  it,  and  rendering  it  incompatible  with  the  eaual 
liberty  of  others.  I  forfeit  my  right  to  pursue  my  happiness,  when 
I  insist  on  pursuing  it  in  a  way  destructive  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  or  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  the  existence  or  peace  of 
society. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  several  States  before  the  Federal 
government  The  Federal  government  derives  its  powers  from  God, 
through  the  people  as  States,  and  therefore  holds  them  legitimately. 
Each  State  has  certain  rights,  which  it  holds  by  a  law  anterior  to 
the  Union,  and  independent  of  it.  But  the  State  may  forfeit  its 
rights,  and  even  its  existence  as  a  State,  because,  though  a  State, 
and  in  its  subordinate  sphere  a  complete  State,  it  is  not  a  sovereign 
but  a  subordinate  State.  It  is  subordinate,  because  the  United 
States  are  made  by  the  Constitution  the  supreme  government. 
Article  YI.  of  the  Constitution  says :  '  This  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
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and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  anthoritj 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 
No  langua^  can  more  clearly  assert  the  constitutional  supremacy 
of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the  subordinate  character  of 
each  particular  State.  By  making  the  United  States  the  supreme 
government,  and  their  Constitution  and  constitutional  acts  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  American  people  are  made  one  civil 
and  political  people  or  community — not  an  aggregation  of  peoples — 
a  sovereign  nation  whose  sovereignty  excludes  all  others,  for  sover- 
eignty is  and  must  be  one  and  indivisible.  But  the  powers  of 
Government  are,  under  our  system,  not  concentrated  in  the  same 
hands,  but  are  divided  uid  distributed  among  an  indefinite  number 
of  autonomous  though  subordinate  civil  and  political  communities. 
These  communities,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  their  sphere,  are 
independent  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  may  resist  its  invasion 
of  their  reserved  or  antecedent  rights,  as  an  individual,  so  long  as 
he  abuses  none  of  his  rights,  may  resist  any  encroachment  on  them 
by  civil  society." — Quarterly  Bevieto^  pp.  208,  209. 

The  power  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  government,  as  in 
that  of  all  other  govemnients,  comes  from  God  through  the 
p^ple,  but  through  the  people  acting  as  political  communi- 
ties, not  simply  as  population.  These  political  communities 
or  States  are  the  successors  or  continuators  of  the  English 
Colonies  created  by  the  British  Crown,  or  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore,  though  political  com- 
munities or  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  since  the  Revo- 
lution no  longer  colonies,  they  are  not  complete  or  sovereign 
States.  The  sovereignty  previously  in  the  British  Crown 
or  in  the  Mother  Country  was  not  assumed  or  exercised  by 
the  Colonies  severally,  and  on  becoming  independent  of 
Great  Britain  they  did  not  each  for  itself  succeed  to  her  sov- 
ereignty, or  to  any  more  power  than  they  had  possessed  as 
Colonies.  That  is,  the  Mother  Country  was  succe^ed  not 
by  the  States  severallv,  but  by  the  United  States.  The  Unit^ 
States  as  one  political  people  took  the  place  in  the  new  order 
introduced  bv  the  Revolution  previously  held  by  the  Mother 
Country,  ana  therefore  became  in  their  unity  the  inheritor  of 
her  sovereignty.  Tlie  Revolution  simply  transferred  the  sover- 
eignty from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.  Hence,  under 
the  old  Confederation  and  even  after  the  adoption  of  theFederal 
constitution,  some  of  the  States  continued  to  act  under  the 
colonial  charters  granted  by  the  British  Crown.  Tlie  States, 
have,  as  had  the  colonies,  certain  civil  and  political  rights, 
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but  never  at  any  moment  have  they  held  or  claimed  the  full 
rights  of  sovereignty.  As  colonies  the  sovereignty  was  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  British  Crown ;  under  the  Confedera- 
tion the  sovereignty  was  claimed,  possessed,  and  exercised 
not  by  the  States  separately,  but  by  the  United  States,  as.it 
is  under  the  Federal  constitution. 

We  will  not  say  that,  if  the  several  Anglo-American 
colonies  had  each  in  its  individual  capacity  asserted  and 
maintained  its  independence,  it  would  not  have  become  on 
its  successful  assertion  of  its  independence  a  free  sovereign 
state  possessed  of  the  full  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
Union  formed  between  them  been  a  Congress  or  League  of 
Sovereigns,  aTJnion  of  the  nature  of  the  ZoUverein  formed 
by  the  Northern  States  of  Germany.  But  such  was  not  the 
fact  The  independence  was  declared  by  the  United  Colo- 
nies, which  by  this  fact  became  United  States.  The  articles 
of  Confederation  were  drawn  up  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  new  political  Power  recognized  and  treated  with  by 
foreign  nations,  and  finally  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain, 
was  not  thirteen  independent  powers  or  sovereignties,  but 
one  power,  one  national  sovereignty,  called  tne  United 
States  of  America.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have, 
therefore,  always  been  and  are  one  political  people,  and 
have  never  existed  as  separate,  independent,  and  sovereign 
states..  Under  the  Colonial  regime  the  political  unity  was 
in  the  British  crown ;  under  the  Confederation  it  was  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  in  the  United  States  xmder  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  where  is  lodged  the  unity,  there 
is  lodged  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation. 

Nor  will  we  say  that  there  were  in  transferring  the  sover- 
eignty from  the  British  Crown  to  the  United  States  no  ir- 
r^ularities,  no  isolated  acts  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
we  advocate.  Revolutionary  times  are  seldom  remai'kable 
for  their  order  and  regularity.  But  what  is  disorderly, 
irregular,  or  anomalous  m  those  times  establishes  no  prece- 
dent, and  forms  no  rule  of  interpretation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Vermont  and  Texas,  not  included  in  the  original 
"  Thirteen,"  no  State  in  this  Union  has  ever  existed  as  an 
independent  sovereign  state.  None  of  them  has  ever  been 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  power  by  any  foreign  state,  ever 
exercised  the  functions  of  a  sovereign  Power,  ever  entered 
into  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  negotiated  foreign  trea- 
ties, or  had  the  right  to  make  war  or  peace.  The  supreme 
attributes  of  sovereignty  they  have  never  as  a  fact  possessed, 
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exercised,  or,  until  recently,  claimed.  Foreign  nations  have 
known  and  now  know  only  the  United  States.  All  our 
foreign  treaties  ai'e  negotiated  hy  and  with  the  United 
States ;  the  only  flag  floating  from  ships-of-war  or  commerce, 
known  on  the  ocean,  or  in  foreifi:n  ports  is  the  United 
States  flag ;  the  United  States  make  w^ar  and  peace,  enter 
into  and  discharge  national  obligations,  acquire  and  hold 
national  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest,  and  stand  recog- 
nized and  respected  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  an 
independent,  sovereign  nation.  None  of  the  several  States, 
excepting  Vermont  and  Texas,  have  ever  been  so  recog- 
nized, perfonned  any  of  these  functions,  or  sustained  any 
of  these  relations ;  and  the  exception  in  the  case  of  Ver- 
mont and  Texas  amounts  to  nothing,  for  in  the  Union 
they  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  original  States. 
The  States  have  never  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  have  remained  political  and  independent  communities 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  such  communities  when 
colonies  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  They  hold 
their  civil  and  political  rights  now,  as  when  they  were 
colonies,  in  subordination  to  the  national  sovereign. 

We  know  there  were  differences  of  opinion  at  the  epoch 
of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  constitution,  that  some  pa- 
triots wished  to  reserve  a  larger  and  others  a  smaller  sphere 
of  action  to  the  States,  and  some  wished,  it  is  probable,  to 
make  the  Union  simply  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  in  the  Constitution  traces  of  these  differences 
of  opinions  and  wishes ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Convention 
of  1787  intended  to  frame,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
framing  a  Constitution  of  a  National  government,  a  consti- 
tution for  one  political  people,  and  the  few  phrases  or  even 
provisions  that  smack  ot  the  States  Sovereignty  theory  were 
inserted  or  suffered  to  remain  so  ks  to  escape  the  danger  of 
having  the  Constitution  rejected  by  any  one  of  the  States. 
Tiie  Convention  were  content  to  secure  the  substance  of 
nationality,  without  pushing  the  States  Sovereignty  men  to 
the  wall.  They  effected  their  object,  though  not  without 
some  ambiguity  of  language,  and  leaving  a  chance  for 
cavillers  and  pettifoggers. 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution  was  formed  by  a  convention 
of  the  people  as  States,  and  that  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied by  the  States,  or  conventions  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  has  led  even  some  who  assert  the  national  character 
of  the  Government  to  suppose  the  Constitution  emanated 
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from  the  States  severally,  and  not  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  American  people  became  one 
political  people  onlv  by  virtue  of  tlie  Constitution.  This, 
we  believe,  was  Mr.^Vebster's  doctrine.  But  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  very  preamble  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which 
says,  "  We  the  people  of  the  United  States," — not  we  the 
people  of  the  several  States, — ''do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America."  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  created  by  the  Constitution,  for 
they  precede  it,  and  ordain  and  establish  it.  Our  own 
former  error  on  the  subject  grew  out  of  supposing  the  States 
succeeded  severally  not  only  to  the  rights  of  tne  colonies 
under  the  British  Crown,  but  to  the  sovereignty  possessed 
by  that  Crown  itself.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  Crown  did  not  fall  to  the  States  severally,  but  to  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  after  independence,  as  before, 
the  States  severally  were  subordinate,  not  sovereign  political 
communities,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  one 
political  people  with  a  single  national  sovereign.  This,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  is  substantially  the  doctnne  held  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  no  mean  authority  in  questions  of  this 
sort. 

Art.  X.  of  the  Amendments  has  been  adduced  in  defence 
of  a  doctrine  opposite  to  the  one  we  are  defending.  "  The 
powers  not  delected  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consitu- 
tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  Hence  it  has  been 
argued  tlmt  the  powers  of  the  United  States  are  powers 
delegated  to  it  by  the  States,  and  that  all  the  powers  of 
government  not  so  delegated  are  reserved  to  the  States 
severally,  or  to  the  people  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the 
several  States.  But  this  inference  is  not  necessary,  and  the 
Amendment,  though  imdoubtedly  intended  as  a  Constitu- 
tional guaranty  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  several  States, 
says  nothing  in  favor  of  State  sovereignty.  It  asserts 
indeed  that  the  Federal  government  is  a  government  of 
delegated  and  limited  powers,  but  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
United  States  are  created  hj  State  delegation,  or  that  the 
political  people  called  the  United  States  have  only  delegated 
and  limited  powers.  In  the  Amendment  the  term  United 
States  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  government  created 
or  perfected  by  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  government 
has  only  delegated  powers,  but  the  powers  are  delegated  by 
the  people  of  the  united^  not  the  several  States.   It  is  a 
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government  of  limited  powers,  because  the  people  so  willed, 
not  because  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  limited  by  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
The  reservation,  again,  is  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.  But  what  people  ?  The  Article  does  not  say,  to 
the  people  of  the  States  respectively,  or  the  people  of  the 
States  severally,  and  therefore  we  must  understand  them  to 
be  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  very  people  assembled 
in  convention  to  constitute  the  national  government. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  view  of  the  unity  and  sovereignty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  the 
Federal  element  of  our  government.  The  States  severally 
were  never  complete,  that  is,  sovereign  States,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  British  sovereignty  over  the  colonies  did  not 
fall  to  the  States  severally,  but  to  the  States  united,  or,  the 
United  States.  But  the  colonies,  though  created  at  different 
dates  and  differently  constituted,  had  by  royal  grant,  charter, 
or  custom,  certain  political  and  civil  rights,  which  they 
retained  after  independence.  These  rights  rendered  uniform 
in  all  the  States,  enlarged  in  some  respects  and  abridged  in 
others  by  the  Federal  constitution,  are  in  their  substance 
and  in  their  tenure  anterior  to  that  Constitution,  and  are 
what  we  called  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  that  is  to 
say,  rights  which  the  United  States  willed  should  be 
reserved  and  guarantied  to  the  States  severally.  These 
rights,  even  as  colonial  rights,  were  rights  the  soverei^ 
was  bound  to  treat  as  sacr^  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  lor 
his  alleged  violation  of  them  his  sovereignty  was  abjured, 
and  independence  declared.  Even  under  the  British  Crown 
the  colonies  within  the  sphere  of  their  rights  were  legally 
free  and  independent  political  communities.  They  remain 
so  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Federal  government  is  bound  to  treat  those  rights  as  sacred 
and  inviolable.  They  are  recognized  and  guarantied  by  the 
Constitution. 

But  we  may  remark  that,  after  all,  these  rights  were  not 
original  in  the  colonies  as  civil  society,  and  could  not  be 
defended  by  them  as  their  natural  rights  of  government. 
They  were  rights  held  by  them  as  British  colonies  and  as 
British  subjects,  and  were  therefore  of  the  nature  of  fran- 
chises, of  chartered,  or  of  vested  rights.  They  were  sacred 
and  inviolable  only  so  long  as  they  who  held  them  observed 
the  conditions  expressed  or  implied  in  the  grant.  They 
could  be  forfeited  as  all  such  rights  may  be  Forfeited,  and 
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the  king  mi^ht  issue  his  writ  qv4}  warrcmto  against  any  one 
of  the  colonies^  and,  on  evidence  of  forfeiture,  revoke  the 
charter,  as  in  several  cases  was  actually  done.  The  United 
States  holds  substantially  the  relation  to  the  several  States 
held  by  the  British  Crown  to  the  Anglo-American  colonies. 
The  rights  of  the  several  States  are  the  rights  of  those  colo- 
nies, and  are  held  by  them  as  American  States  and  Ameri- 
can citizens,  not  as  original,  independent,  and  sovereign 
States.  As  long  as  the  express  or  implied  conditions  of 
their  charter  or  tenure  are  complied  with,  they  are  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  within  their  sphere  the  States  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  National  government,  and  of  one  another. 
But  if  they  break  these  conditions,  if  they  cease  to  be 
American  States,  and  their  people  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  they  forfeit  their  liberties,  and  the  United 
States  as  sovereign  has  the  right  to  revoke  their  charters, 
or  annul  their  State  constitutions,  and  enter  upon  their 
possession  as  upon  any  other  forfeited  estate.  The  State  by 
its  own  act  has  lapsed,  and  the  sovereign  only  resumes 
what  is  his  own.  Hence  Mr.  Sumner  was  right  in  declaring 
Stat-e  Secession  State  Suicide,  as  we  proved  by  a  slightly 
different  line  of  argument  in  our  last  Eeview. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  resist  the  Federal  government,  in 
case  it  becomes  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  is  precisely  the 
right,  neither  greater  nor  less,  of  individuals  to  do  the  same, 
and  what  that  is,  has  been  already  stated.  So  long  as  the 
Federal  government  keeps  within  its  constitutional  powers, 
it  governs  by  divine  right,  and  no  State  or  individual  has 
any  moral  or  political  right  to  resist  it.  If  the  free  and  fair 
exercise  of  ita  legitimate  powers  bears  unequally  upon  dif- 
ferent sections,  changes  or  reforms  may  be  sought,  but  only 
in  a  constitutional  .way,  and  bv  peaceful  means.  No  vio- 
lence, no  insurrection,  no  rebellion,  no  armed  resistance  is 
lawful.  The  condemnation  of  the  Southern  Seceders  is  that 
they  have  resisted  the  Federal  government  in  the  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  powers,  without  having  a  single  act  of  tyran- 
ny or  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  to  allege  against 
it  And  they  could  not  have  such  act  without  condemn- 
ing themselves,  for  they  have  controlled  the  Federal  admin- 
istration, and  shaped  its  policy  for  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  time  since  tne  organization  of  the  government.  For 
the  twenty-four  years  next  preceding  the  present  Admini- 
stration, they  had  everything  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
and  if  any  portion  of  the  people  had  any  right  to  complain, 
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it  was  not  the  people  of  the  Slave  States.  No  doubt  the 
Abob'tionists  said  and  printed  many  things  annoying  to  them, 
and  some  of  the  ^ree  States  passed  laws  not  acceptable  to 
them ;  but  the  people  of  the  Free  States  had  to  complain  of 
laws  far  more  oojectionable  passed  by  them,  and  of  numer- 
ous and  gross  outrages  upon  their  citizens  at  the  South,  such 
as  imprisonment,  expulsion,  lynching,  tar-and-feathering, 
and  hanging,  for  which  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  Yet 
the  Federal  government,  while  it  suflFered  unrebuked  South- 
em  outrages  upon  Northern  citizens,  was  never  restrained 
by  the  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  and  executed  its  own  laws 
faithfully  as  far  as  the  North  was  concerned.  The  South 
really  had  no  grievance  to  complain  of  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Seceding  States  have  never  had  a  shadow  of 
excuse  for  their  rebellion.  If  the  Southern  "  chivalry'*  dis- 
liked being  yoked  with  Northern  "mudsills,"  they  were 
free  to  seek  a  separation  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means,  but  not  by  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

Such  are  the  corrections  we  think  are  demanded,  not  of 
our  institutions,  but  of  popular  opinion.  Let  public  opinion 
conform,  on  the  one  hand,  to  our  institutions,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  loyal  and  conservative  practice  of  the  people 
who  have  volunteered  to  defend  the  Government,  assert  the 
majesty  of  law,  and  to  save  the  life  and  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion. We  ask  no  more.  These  corrections,  we  trust,  the 
Southern  Rebellion  and  the  civil  war  which  has  clothed 
with  mourning  almost  every  family  in  the  Union  will 
induce  us  to  make.  The  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  are 
now  open  to  serious  thought  and  to  wise  counsels.  They  are 
prepared  to  review  the  past,  and  to  take  a  wise  and  ft^h 
start  for  the  future. 


Art.  IV. — The  Meditations  of  St,  Ignatius^  or  the  ^'SpirittLol 
JEacercise^^  expounded.  Bv  Father  Liborio  Siniscalchi, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  and 
revised  by  A  Catholic  Clergyman.  Philadelphia :  Cun- 
ningham.   1862.    12mo.    pp.  429. 

We  received  these  e^QGW^nt  Meditations  of  SUlgnatius^  by 
Padre  Siniscalchi,  at  too  late  a  moment  to  do  more  in  our 
last  Review  than  barely  announce  their  publication,  with- 
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out  any  remark  on  their  merits  or  discussion,  however  brief, 
of  the  great  subject  they  naturally  suggest.  They  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian,  but,  perhaps,  not  translated  into  as 

Sure  and  graceful  English  as  they  might  have  been.  We 
ave  not  seen  them  in  Italian,  but  we  have  been  told  that 
the  translation  is  far  from  bein^  faithful,  and  frequently 
misinterprets  the  original.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  as  unidi- 
omatic  and  as  ungraceful  as  is  the  English  into  which  they 
are  rendered,  the  work,  even  as  it  is,  is  a  work  of  rare  merit, 
full  of  noble  thought,  and  rich  and  pious  sentiment.  Among 
books  of  the  sort  we  know  few  better ;  and  we  are  sure  no 
serious  minded  person  can  read  anj  one  of  the  twenty-two 
Meditations  it  contains,  without  being  both  instructed  and 
edified. 

The  Meditations  are  called  Meditdtions  of  St.  IffnatitiSy 
because  they  follow  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  illastri- 
ous  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  nis  world-renowned 
Exercises^  which  are  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves,  but 
still  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  author  when 
composing  them  was  comparatively  uneducated,  without 
theological  training,  and  almost  a  stranger  to  the  ascetic  lit- 
erature of  the  Church.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  wound  received  in 
defending  for  his  sovereign  the  city  of  Pampeluna  against 
the  French.  He  owed  these  Ikercises  to  his  meditations 
and  communings  with  our  Lord  during  the  long  inactivity 
to  which  he  was  forced  by  his  wound,  or,  rather  by  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  his  surgeons.  They  were  the  first-fruits  of  his 
conversion,  and  a  foretaste  of  that  eminent  spiritual  judg- 
ment and  eminent  sanctity  to  which  he  subsequently  attain- 
ed, and  which  have  made  him  an  object  of  veneration  on 
our  altars  throughout  the  world.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  suppose  they  were  supematurally  inspired,  as  being 
above  the  natural  capacity  of  a  man  so  little  instructed  and 
so  little  cultivated  as  was  Ignatius  at  the  time  of  composing 
them;  and  that  they  were  really  inspired  in  some  sense  of 
the  word  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  perhaps  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  sense  alleged,  or  in  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture, 
for  they  contain  no  original  revelation  of  any  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  and  nothing  that  exceeds  the  natural 
faculties  of  a  man  who  seriously  and  understandingly  medi- 
tates the  great  truths  of  religion.  Yet  they  were  inspired 
by  an  ardent  love  of  God,  and  a  lively  sense  of  his  presence 
in  the  soul,  and  poured  out  from  a  heart  holding  constant 
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and  intimate  commnnion  with  Him  who  is  the  source  and 
well-spring  of  all  spiritual  life.  Their  great  merit  is  that 
they  grew  out  of  the  real  interior  life  and  thought  of  the 
author,  and  were  neither  composed  at  the  order  of  a  superior, 
nor  compiled  from  the  writings  of  others.  They  are  the 
genuine  utterances  of  the  author's  own  heart,  and  the  faith* 
tul  expression  of  his  own  interior  life. 

St.  Ignatius  is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  history, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Saints  in  the  calendar.  He 
was  a  real  man,  a  heroic  man,  a  Reality,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  not  an  Unreality,  a  spectre,  a  sham,  a  make-believe. 
He  was  a  man  in  downright  earnest,  who  looked  at  the  ver* 
ities  of  things,  who  understood  his  duty,  and  did  it  He 
was  bom  great,  with  a  rich  and  noble  nature,  and  he  did 
great  things.  He  was  a  poet,  in  the  sense  of  maker^  with 
a  true  creative  genius,  and  ranks  with  St  Dominic,  St 
Francis,  St.  Bernard,  and  St  Benedict,  and  as  a  monastic 
Founder  and  Legislator,  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  St  Bene- 
dict himself.  We  mean  not  that  he  was  only  naturally  great, 
that  he  was  what  he  was  by  the  simple  force  of  nature,  or 
that  to  divine  grace  he  owed  nothing.  Oenius  itself  is  a  gift, 
but  a  gift  that  needs  to  be  developed  and  invigorated  by 
grace.  Grace  does  not  create  nature,  and  is  what  schoolmen 
call  a  habitus^  not  a  faculty.  Grace  may  make  very  holy 
men  out  of  men  naturally  feeble ;  but  it  does  not  supply  the 
natural  lack  of  brains,  or  make  great  Saints  out  of  men  not 
fitted  by  nature  to  be  great  Grace  develops,  aids,  and  ex- 
alts nature,  but  it  cannot  make  a  great  man  out  of  one  not 
bom  with  the  elements  of  greatness  within  him.  It  elevates, 
directs,  and  strengthens,  but  does  not  create  nature.  Hence 
the  great  Saints  were  all  great  men,  men  who  even  in  their 
natural  powers  rose  head  and  shoulders  above  their  contem- 

{)oraries.  St  Peter  was  officially  the  superior  of  his  col- 
eagues,  but  in  all  other  respects  St.  John  and  St  Paul  tower 
far  above  him,  and  receive  a  far  deeper  homage  from  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Christendom.  Grace  does  not  supersede 
or  disparage  nature ;  nor  does  nature  supersede  or  dispar- 
age grace ;  for  it  is  by  grace  that  nature  is  completed,  ful- 
filled— elevated  to  or  sustained  in  the  Regeneration.  The 
hierarchy  of  nature  is  not  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
•  hierarchy  of  grace,  and  they  were  all  naturally  great  men 
whom  St  Ignatius  chose  to  be  his  companions. 

The  method  of  meditation  adopted  by  St  Ignatius  in  his 
EjDerciaes  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  generally,  and 
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through  them  by  almost  all  modern  spiritual  directors  and 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Nearly  all  the  meditations  pub- 
lished for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  to  aid  private  med- 
itation, or  to  serve  as  models  for  the  faithful,  at  least  so  far 
as  we  are  acquainted  witli  them,  are  composed  after  his 
method.  We  do  not  suppose  any  Jesuit  or  any  spiritual 
director  would  insist  on  tnat  method  as  obligatory,  or  main- 
tain that  a  meditation  not  made  in  accordance  with  it  is  no 
acceptable  meditation  at  all.  The  method,  we  are  told,  is 
recommended  not  as  obligatory,  but  as  a  help  in  preparing 
the  mind  and  heart  to  meditate,  and  as  a  guide  in  medita- 
ting. We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  uniform  method  of  med- 
itation is  to  be  prescribed  for  all  minds,  none  better,  more 
natural,  more  scientific,  more  edifying  than  that  of  St.  Ig- 
natius can  be  prescribed.  But  that  it  aids  and  assists  one 
in  meditating  to  cast  his  meditation  in  the  Ignatian  mould, 
we  do  not  think  is  universally  true;  and, probably,  when 
true,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  long 
trained  to  it.  Methods  are,  no  doubt,  good  and  useful  in 
their  place,  but  we  have  for  ourselves  always  found  it  im- 

E>s8ibie  to  meditate  after  any  prescribed  method  or  formula, 
very  mind  has  its  own  peculiarities,  its  peculiar  tendencies, 
attractions,  associations,  and  laws  of  operation,  and  we 
weaken  the  mind,  we  chill  the  affections,  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  lose  the  choicest  fruits  of  meditation,  if  we  seek  to 
suppress  individuality,  and  to  drill  all  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  same  step  and  the  same  motions,  like  a  company  of  sol- 
diers. The  object  of  spiritual  direction,  we  need  not  say,  is 
not  to  make  men  machines,  or  merely  parts  of  one  grand 
machine ;  but  to  bring  the  individual  into  free  and  Hving 
relation  with  God  as  his  principle,  medium,  and  end.  There 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  nothing  in  which  the  individual  soul  should 
be  left  more  free,  or  abandoned  more  completely  to  its  own 
Bpontaneous  action,  than  meditation,  its  secret  and  personal 
intercourse  with  its  God,  its  Kedeemer  and  Saviour.  The 
man  should  be  instructed,  as  thoroughly  instructed  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  truths  of  religion,  in  the  nature,  end,  and  aim 
of  prayer  and  meditation ;  but  in  the  prayer  and  meditation 
as  actual  exercises,  we  think  the  soul  should  be  left  free  to 
follow  its  own  attrait^  and  not  be  distracted  by  feeling  that 
it  must  observe  any  particular  method,  or  conform  to  any 
particular  formula. 

We  say  nothing  here  that  is  not  said,  and  frankly  said, 
by  all  spiritual  directors,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  we 
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poor  laymen  almost  universally  get  the  impression  that  a 
certain  method  is  to  be  observed  m  our  prayer,  and  a  CTeat 
many  of  us  not  being  able  to  follow  the  method  we  find  laid 
down  in  the  books,  either  do  not,  or  fancy  we  do  not,  pray 
or  meditate  at  all.  We  know  we  ought  to  pray,  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  prajr  according  to  rule,  we  are  apt  to  give  up 
praying  or  meditating,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  saying 
a  few  vocal  prayers.  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  breath  of  life, 
and  it  as  natural  to  him  to  pray  as  it  is  to  breathe.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  real  damage  to  tlie  growth  of  the  spiritual  life 
to  suppose  prayer  is  something  foreign,  formal,  or  artificial, 
that  can  be  done  only  in  a  formal  and  artificial  manner. 
Indeed,  we  are  disposed  sometimes  to  think  that  piety  is 
weakened*,  and  spiritual  growth  stunted  by  the  very  multi- 
plicity of  appliances  for  their  nurture  and  progress.  We 
iiave  too  many  helps,  and  are  the  weaker  Christians  for  it 
We  are  overnursed,  too  tenderly  cared  for,  and  lack  natural- 
ness, health,  and  robustness.  Christians  in  the  earlier  ages, 
who  had  fewer  of  these  artificial  appliances,  who  were 
necessarily  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources,  and  com- 
pelled to  rely  more  on  themselves,  were  stronger,  healthier, 
and  better  than  we  are.  They  were  better  able  to  stand 
alone,  and  could  be  more  safely  trusted  out  of  sight.  They 
had  more  life  and  energy,  more  originality  and  spontaneity, 
and  left  on  their  times  a  more  indelible  mark  of  their  exi8^ 
ence.  They  conquered  the  world  to  Christianity ;  we  fail 
to  keep  it  Christian. 

Nevertheless,  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  forget  that  there  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater 
danger  to  be  avoided  on  the  other  side.  While  we  are 
warring  against  artificiality  and  casting  all  pious  thoughts 
and  affections  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  we  must  re- 
member that  oven  nature  needs  training,  and  if  neglected  it 
soon  runs  wild,  and  produces  either  no  fruit  at  all,  or  crab- 
bed and  bitter  fruit,  not  worth  the  gathering.  Mankind  are 
prone  to  extremes,  and  usually  swing  from  one  extreme  to 
its  opposite.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  correct  one  excess 
without  provoking  a  contrary  excess.  Nature  should  be 
followed  indeed,  but  not  therefore  should  it  be  left  unculti- 
vated; it  should  be  allowed  to  operate  freely,  spontaneously, 
but  not  lawlessly  or  wildly.  The  rules  should  be  large  and 
liberal,  but  it  should  not  be  left  wholly  without  rules.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  medium ;  but  we  may 
Bay  generally  that  a  soul  rightly  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
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and  dogmas  of  faith  will,  if  serious,  if  really  in  earnest, 
hardly  make  its  prayer  ill  or  in  an  unacceptable  manner,  if 
it  really  prays  or  meditates  at  all.  The  great  point  not  to 
be  overlooked  is,  that  though  no  particular  method  be 
obligatory,  prayer  or  meditation  itself  is  obligatory  upon 
every  soul  that  would  live  in  commimion  with  6od,  or 
advance  in  godliness.  Dogmatic  instruction  in  the  case  of 
all  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  is  always  necessary,  for 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  error  and  vice,  of  sin  and  ini- 
quity, and  no  cultivation  of  the  affections  without  a  large 
and  liberal  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  will  ever  suffice  to 
make  a  great  Saint  or  an  eminent  Christian.  But  dogmatic 
instruction  is  not  enough,  for  we  may  see  and  believe,  and 
do  not ;  behold  clearlv  enough  what  is  right,  what  is  duty, 
and  yet  neelect  it.  Ihere  must  always  be  spiritual  edifica- 
tion as  well  as  intellectual  instruction.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  intellectually  apprehend  the  truth;  we  must,  if  we 
would  grow  in  holiness,  spiritually  appropriate  it,  assimilate 
it  to  our  own  interior  life,  and  this  we  can  do  only  by 


of  truth  only  may  leave  the  soul  lean  and  weak,  for  merely 
speculative  knowledge  affords  her  of  itself  little  nourish- 
ment. Moreover,  even  our  speculative  knowledge  itself 
suffers  when  the  soul  is  not  properly  nurtured.  All  truth 
is  learned  by  contemplation,  not  by  discursion,  which  is 
useful  only  by  way  of  explication  or  proof,  and  the  success 
of  contemplation  depends  on  the  state  and  attitude  of  the 
soul  in  regard  to  the  objects  to  be  contemplated.  The  mind 
cannot  contemplate,  unless  it  stands  in  presence  of  the 
object,  and  the  soul  is  elevated  to  its  plane,  and  opened  to 
its  reception. 

Speculation,  discursion,  reasoning,  are  all  good  in  their 
way  and  in  their  place,  but  not  by  them  do  we  acquire 
truth.  They  servo  to  remove  obstacles,  to  break  down 
barriers,  to  strip  off  envelopes,  and  to  place  our  intellectual 
acquisitions  in  their  logical  order,  but  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth  itself  only  by  standing  face  to  face  with  it, 
and  by  calmly  contemplating  it,  that  is,  by  elevating  the 
heart  to  it,  and  meditating  on  it.  The  mental  act  is  intui- 
tive, not  discursive,  for  discursion  requires  tnith  for  the 
basis  of  its  operations,  and  cannot  begin  till  the  truth  is 
apprehended.  Hence  it  is  that  prayer  and  meditation  are 
necessary  conditions  not  simply  of  spiritual  growth,  but 
also  of  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 


assiduous  prayer  and  meditation. 
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truth,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  great- 
ness. This  is  true,  even  confining  ourselves  to  prayer  and 
meditation  as  a  subjective  exercise,  without  taking  into  view 
the  objective  graces  that  the  exercise  obtains  from  God. 
The  mind  is  naturally  fitted  for  truth,  for  truth  in  the  intel- 
ligible order,  but  if  it  turns  away  from  it,  or  will  not  look 
towards  it,  and  consider  it,  it  will  not  find  it,  but  will  remain 
in  ignorance.  The  light  shines  and  illumines  all  around  us, 
but  what  avails  it,  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  or  refuse  to  open 
them  to  it?  Meditation,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  now 
considering  it,  is  opening  the  eyes  of  the  soul  to  the  light 
that  ever  shines  within  and  without  it,  and  contemplating 
the  divine  objects  it  presents. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  that  all  truth  is  in  and  from 
God,  whose  word  is  truth,  and  that  it  is  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is  seldom  witliout  a  mental 
eflfbrt  that  we  think  of  God  as  near  to  us,  as  all  around  and 
within  us,  and  not  as  afar  oflT,  as  a  distant  God,  residing 
away,  up  above  the  sky,  inaccessible  to  us  poor  grovelling 
mortals.  Yet  he  is  near  us.  We  are,  though  we  realize  it 
not,  in  his  immediate  presence,  and  could  not  exist  even  for 
a  moment  if  removed  from  it.  Separation  from  God  is 
death,  annihilation.  He  is  our  Creator,  and  his  act  creating 
us  is  his  act  sustaining  us.  We  continue  to  exist,  because 
he  ceases  not  to  create  us.  Were  he  to  suspend  for  one 
instant  his  creative  act,  we  should  not  be  living  without 
God,  but  we  should  cease  to  exist,  be  annihilated,  the 
nothing  we  were  before  he  created  us.    So  also  in  the  Re- 

fsneration,  regarded  as  our  Kedeemer,  Saviour,  and  ultimate 
nd,  God  is  equally  near,  even  nearer,  if  possible  to  us. 
The  Son  of  Mary  even  takes  up  into  himself  our  nature,  and 
is  the  very  life  of  our  life,  and  it  is  because  he  lives  that  we 
live,  because  he  has  attained  that  we  can  attain,  because  he 
is  God  that  we  may  become  God.  He  is  here,  without,  and 
within  us,  and  separation  from  him  were  our  death,  our  anni- 
hilation as  Christians,  or  as  heirs  of  immortality.  Separa- 
tion, no  matter  how  slight,  if  separation  it  be,  is  hell,  the 
second  death.  As  Christians  we  live  only  as  we  are 
regenerated  in  Christ  and  sustained  in  him  by  his  grace 
continually  operative  in  us,  and  uniting  us  to  him  as  the 
members  to  the  head  or  the  branches  to  the  vine.  To  be 
dissevered  from  him  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  E^eneration, 
to  be  and  to  be  compelled  to  remain  mere  cosmic  and 
therefore  inchoate  existences,  out  of  the  way  of  life,  and 
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without  any  means  of  returning  or  attaining  to  God  as  our 
last  end,  our  Supreme  Gtood.  God  in  whom  are  all  things, 
from  whom  all  tnings  proceed,  and  to  whom  all  things  tend, 
is  not,  then,  afar  on ;  and  to  place  ourselves  consciously  in 
his  presence,  and  therefore  in  the  immediate  presence  ot  all 
trutn  in  its  principle,  we  have  only  to  elevate  our  hearts, 
and  open  our  minds.  His  light,  always  shining,  even  in  the 
darkness,  though  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not,  will 
then  inundate  the  soul,  clear  the  vision,  and  fill  and  warm 
the  heart.  This  elevating  of  the  heart  and  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  to  the  Divine  Presence  is  what  our  spirit- 
ual writers  call  prayer  or  meditation,  and  hence  all  prayer 
is  contemplative  and  unitive  in  its  essence,  and  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  the  masters  of  spiritual  life  is  a  distinction  of 
degree,  not  of  kind ;  and  hence,  too,  prayer  or  meditation 
is  at  all  times  possible  to  the  soul,  if  we  will  it,  and  may  be 
carried  on  wherever  we  are,  or  whatever  the  work  in  which 
we  may  be  engaged.  The  soul  is  always  and  everywhere 
able  to  pray,  though  it  may  not,  owing  to  its  own  imperfec- 
tions, be  always  and  everywhere  able  to  rise  at  once,  by  a 
single  bound  to  what  is  called  the  prayer  of  union,  the  per- 
fection of  prayer. 

But  God  not  only  creates  us,  but  he  creates  us  for  himself, 
and  he  himself  is  our  final  cause  as  well  as  our  first  cause. 
He,  a^in,  is  not  only  our  beginning  and  end,  but,  what  we 
are  still  more  apt  to  forget,  the  medium  of  our  life.  We 
live  from  him  and  to  him ;  we  live  also  in  him  and  by  him. 
He  is  principle,  medium,  and  end.  The  Father  is  principle, 
the  Word  is  the  medium,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  end  or  con- 
summation. Hence  the  necessity  of  recognizing  and  accept- 
ing with  a  firm  and  unwavering  faith  tne  Mystery  of  tne 
Tnnity.  We  are  created  by  the  Word  as  medium,  we  are 
redeemed  by  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
Word  made  flesh  that  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  are  con- 
summated in  ^lory.  It  is  only  by  God  that  we  proceed  from 
God,  and  by  him  that  we  tend  to  him  as  our  last  end.  But  wo 
tend  to  him  not  fatally  as  the  rivers  run  to  the  ocean,  or  as 
the  lighting  rives  the  oak.  We  tend  to  him  not  blindly  or 
involuntarily,  but  freely,  voluntarily,  by  an  act  of  our  own 
choice.  We  cannot  tend  to  him  without  him, — "  without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing," — ^nor  with  him  without  the  active 
concurrence  of  our  own  will,  for  our  return  to  him  must  be 
OUT  act, — an  act  not  possible  indeed  without  his  grace,  but 
still  our  act,  a  proper  axsLw  humcmus^  as  say  Uie  theologians* 
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This  must  be  so,  for  though  creation  and  redemption  are 
acts  in  which  we  do  not  and  cannot  concur,  yet  heaven  or 


consequently  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  there  can  be  no 
merit  where  there  is  no  act.  Undoubtedly,  in  crowning  the 
Blest  God  does  but  crown  his  own  gifts,  and  that  it  is  only 
through  his  merits  that  we  can  merit ;  but  his  ^fts  are  real 
gifts,  and  when  given  us  are  really  ours,  and  his  merits  are 
the  medium  of  ours,  and  enable  us  to  merit,  instead  of 
rendering  merit  on  our  part  impossible  or  unnecessary. 
His  grace  assists  and  completes  without  superseding  or  dis- 

J)araging  nature.  But  his  grace  or  assistance,  though  prof- 
iered  to  all,  is  effectually  given  only  to  those  who  desire  it 
The  song  of  the  angels  was,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  God  is  ever  near 
and  ready  to  lielp,  but  he  helps  not  where  the  good  will  is 
wanting,  because  ho  created  man  free,  and  always  deals 
with  him  as  a  free  moral  agent.  He  forces  his  help  upon 
no  one  against  his  free  will,  and  the  grace  that  goes  before 
and  excites  the  will  becomes  aiding  or  assisting  grace  only 
in  case  the  will  opposes  it  not,  and  elects  to  concur  with  it 
Man  attains  not  to  God  as  his  end  without  grace,  divine 
help,  nor  with  it,  without  his  own  free  co-operation. 

There  must,  then,  be  in  the  Christian  life,  as  in  our  Lord 
himself,  a  union  of  the  human  and  the  Divine,  Always  must 
man  depend  on  divine  assistance,  and  always  must  he  act 
himself.  Never  must  he  sit  down  with  the  feeling  or  con- 
viction that  grace  will  do  it  all,  and  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  it ;  nor  with  the  feeling  or  conviction  that  he 
has  no  need  of  grace,  that  he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  and 
has  no  need  to  aepend  on  God  as  the  medium  of  his  siedva- 
tion  or  glorification.  He  must  have  help,  and  he  must 
himself  act.  His  great  study,  then,  must  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  secure  the  needed  help,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
remove  all  obstacles  in  himself  to  its  reception,  and  to  co- 
operate with  it  Here  is  the  reason  of  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  prayer  or  meditation,  which  removes  the  obstruc- 
tions to  grace,  and  places  the  soul  in  the  proper  attitude  to 
receive  it  and  to  act, — ^to  act  with  a  clear  mind  and  a  firm 
will.  So  the  advantages  of  meditation  are  twofold,  objec- 
tive and  subjective, — in  the  grace  received,  and  the  state  of 
the  mind  and  affections  produced. 

The  forms  of  speech  we  adopt,  though  perhaps  unusual, 
are  not  unintentionaL   They  are  adopted  not  to  express  a 


glorification  is  always  in  Scripti 


^sed  as  a  reward. 
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doctrine  not  recoffnized  by  all  ascetic  theologians,  but  to 
bring  out  in  bolder  relief,  what  many  overlook,  that  the 
grace  received  is  not,  ex  parte  Dei^  a  special  grace  conferred 
on  the  praying  soul,  but  is  a  stream  from  that  fountain  of 
grace  wnich  is  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  which  is  always 
near  the  soul,  ready  to  flow  in  the  instant  the  soul  opens  the 
valves  of  her  heart,  or  permits  it  to  flow  in  and  circulate 
through  her  veins.  The  grace  exists  always  in  all  its  pleni- 
tude, and  near  the  soul  of  every  one.  Meditation  simply 
opens  the  heart,  and  permits  it  to  flow  in,  and  the  soul  to 
appropriate  or  assimilate  it.  The  grace  is  supernatural,  but 
no  special  miracle  is  wrought  on  occasion  of  the  prayer  or 
meditation.  The  miracle  is  the  one  grand  crowning  miracle, 
the  Incarnation,  the  very  apex  of  the  creative  act  of  God. 
The  grace  already  exists,  is  a  living  fountain  open  in  the 
sacrea  side  and  heart  of  Jesus,  and  its  flowing  into  the 
soul  on  occasion  of  meditation  which  tends  to  remove  the 
obstructions  the  soul  herself  places  in  its  way,  is  the  eflfect 
not  of  a  special  or  isolated  act  of  God,  but  of  the  one  con- 
tinuous act  by  which  he  became  Incarnate,  and  offers  him- 
self a  perpetual  sacrifice  for  us.  We  thus  refute  those  who 
pretend  that  prayer  has  only  a  subjective  value,  and  that  it 
brings  us  nothing  from  without,  from  above,  from  God,  on 
the  ground  that  God  is  immutable,  and  all  his  acts  are  laws. 
God  does  not  change,  or  work  a  special  miracle  in  answer  to 
prayer ;  yet  not  do  we  in  prayer  receive  nothing  from  him 
that  we  should  not  have  equally  received  without  it.  The 
light  shines  when  our  eyes  are  closed  as  it  does  when  thejy 
are  open,  and,  whether  our  eyes  are  open  or  closed,  it 
changes  not ;  and  yet  to  say  that  we  see  by  it  precisely  the 
same  objects  when  we  shut  as  when  we  open  them,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  most  men's  experience.  Prayer  has  un- 
doubtedly a  subjective  value,  but  it  has  also  an  objective 
value,  as  it  opens  the  soul  to  receive  a  grace  from  God 
which  otherwise  it  would  not  and  could  not  receive. 

We  know  there  is,  enveloped  as  we  are  in  a  world  of 
sense,  where  all  is  individual,  particular,  without  any  sens- 
ible bond  of  unity,  a  real  difficulty  with  many  in  bringing 
home  to  their  understandings  that  what  is  only  specially 
received  is  not  specially  created,  or  that  what  has  no  sensible 
existence  has  any  existence  at  all.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  class 
of  sophists  pretend,  that  this  sensible  world  has  no  objective 
existence,  is  unreal,  an  illusion,  or,  at  best,  a  mere  picture 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.   The  sensible  world,  the 
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outward,  visible  world  is  a  real  world,  but  it  is  not  all  the 
world,  is  not  the  whole  reality.  It  is  real,  but  also  symbolic, 
now  concealing,  now  revealing  a  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive reality,  a  real  world  above  itself  in  which  it  has  its 
principle  and  root.  Our  Lord  had  a  real  sensible  body,  he 
was  the  real  Son  of  Mary,  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  to  the 
ordinary  onlooker  he  was  only  the  carpenter's  son,  a  poor 
Jewish  mechanic,  in  whom  nothing  remarkable  was  appar- 
ent. He  had  no  form  or  comeliness  that  we  should  desire 
him ;  nay,  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  One  day 
he  took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  went  up  into 
a  high  mountain,  and  was  there  transfigured  before  them. 
"  And  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  garments  wctc 
white  as  «now."  Yet  was  there  no  change  in  him,  and 
the  ^lory  beheld  was  not  something  borrowed,  something 
anticipated,  something  created  for  the  occasion.  The  trans- 
fl^ration  was  only  a  pwtial  withdrawal  of  the  sensible  veil 
which  concealed  from  his  disciples  the  glory  inherent  in 
him,  and  at  all  times  really  his.  The  natural  properties  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged  after  consecration, 
but  xmder  them  is  the  Real  Presence,  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Lord.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  the  sensible 
world  is  a  special  act  of  the  priest  offering  simple  bread  and 
wine,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  real  Sacrifice  made  by  our  Lord 
of  himself  on  Oalvary.  It  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  that  Sacrifice ;  it  is  not  even  its  renewal  or  re- 
petition in  an  unbloodv  manner,  but  is  that  identical  Sacri- 
fice itself,  that  one  and  the  same  universal  and  ever  present 
sacrificial  act.  They  who  assert  only  one  sacrifice  made  once 
for  all,  are  right,  but  they  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  daily  on  our  altars,  place  the  real  sacrifice 
and  the  whole  sacrifice  in  its  mimetic  or  sensible  accidaits, 
and  see,  conceive,  believe  nothing  above  them. 

Not  only  this,  but  in  all  the  great  Mysteries  of  our  religion 
there  is  more  than  the  mind  at-first  view  takes  in.  Not  on 
the  side  of  the  affections  only  does  the  soul  suffer  for  the 
want  of  meditation.  "  As  I  meditated,  the  fire  burned,"  the 
Prophet  tells  us ;  as  we  meditate,  not  only  does  the  heart 
glow  with  love,  but  its  view  of  truth  enlarges,  becomes 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive,  and  it  is  this  clearer  and 
larger  view  of  truth  which  kindles  the  fire,  and  intensifies 
the  affections.  Each  monad,  says  Leibnitz  in  his  Monad' 
ology^  represents  the  entire  universe  from  [.its  own  point  of 
view,  and,  we  may  add,  represents  also  from  its  point  of 
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view  the  whole  being,  majesty,  and  glory  of  the  Creator. 
Tonch  the  sensible  where  you  will,  consider  it,  and  it 
enlarges,  grows  nnder  your  meditation,  expands  into  a  nni- 
verse,  and  on  every  pomt  touches  God.  How  much  more 
the  Mysteries,  all  of  which  are  catholic  or  universal  truths, 
that  centre  and  become  one  truth  in  the  creative  act  of  God, 
or  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  and  eternal  Word.  The 
highest  knowledge  we  ever  attain  to  of  our  religion  by  cold 
reflection  or  the  specnlative  action  of  the  mind,  though  im- 
portant, is  comparatively  low,  and  mav  be  barren  of  results. 
We  get  thus,  as  it  were,  only  the  shell  or  hull  of  truth.  It 
is  only  by  meditation  that  we  penetrate  the  hull,  seize  and 
appropriate  the  food  within,  attain  to  the  highest  reality  of 
the  Mysterv,  and,  as  it  were,  assimilate  to  our  souls  its  life- 
giving  truth.  We  thus  penetrate  to  the  very  adytum  of  the 
temple  of  wisdom,  hold  personal  intercourse  with  Wisdom 
itself,  and  become  wise  not  by  human  wisdom,  but  bv 
divine  wisdom,  in  which  is  the  origin  and  well-spring  of  all 
wisdom.  We  penetrate  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  the 
outward  and  visible,  to  the  mward  and  invisible,  and  taste 
the  infinite  truth  and  glory  of  a  higher  and  more  real 
world,  even  tlie  hidden  verities  of  things.  It  is  in  fact  only 
because  we  neglect  meditation,  because  we  turn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  Mysteries  that  we  under- 
stand so  little  of  them,  that  they  are  so  unfruitful  to  ns,  that 
we  lose  sight  of  the  higher  realities  of  things,  become  low 
and  groveUing  in  our  aspirations,  are  led  to  deny  the  super- 
sensible world,  and  imagine  that  the  horizon  that  bonnds 
our  vision  is  the  boundary  of  the  nniverse.  Neglecting 
meditation,  taking  the  mysteries  as  distinct,  as  isolated,  or 
specnlative  facts,  we  become  darkened  in  our  understand- 
ings, we  lose  the  relish  of  spiritual  pleasures,  become  sensual 
men,  believing  only  in  a  sensible  world,  and  greedy  only  of 
sensible  goods.  Our  philosophy  and  our  morals  no  less  than 
our  piety  suffer,  are  degraded  and  debased  by  neglect  of 
meditation,  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God,  from  whom  all 
light  emanates,  and  in  whom  is  our  life,  our  strength,  our 
hope,  onr  beatitude. 

Objectively  and  subjectively,  meditation  is  alike  Tuseful 
and  necessary,  and  all  experience  bears  witness  that  not 
only  does  the  decline  in  one's  piety  and  relish  for  spiritual 
things,  but  even  his  understanding  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
the  basis  of  all  truth,  date  from  his  neglect  of  prayer  or 
meditation.   Prayer,  in  the  sense  taken  by  our  spiritual 
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writers,  is  meditation,  or  tlie  elevation  of  the  sonl  to  God, 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  onr  being.  It  is  the 
elevation  and  opening  of  the  soul  to  the  Light,  to  the  Source 
and  Fountain  of  grace,  or  that  objective  assistance  we  need 
from  God  in  order  to  return  to  him  as  our  last  end,  our  Su- 
preme Beatitude.  This  assistance  is  real,  objective,  and 
Divine,  as  well  as  indispensable.  It  is  more  fully  rendered, 
is  greater  in  degree  and  strength  in  proportion  to  the  earn- 
estness, sincerity,  and  perseverance  with  which  we  seek  it. 
The  grace  in  itself  is  exhaustless,  and  is  in  regard  to  the 
soul  limited  only  by  the  soul's  preparation  to  receive  it. 
The  prayer  or  meditation,  always  possible,  because  the  grace 
of  prayer  is  given  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
is  tne  subjective  preparation  of  the  soul  to  receive  it,  and 
the  more  frequent  and  thorough  the  preparation  the  more 
will  the  soul  receive. 

Man  has  no  proper  creative  power,  and  when  he  needs 
a  power  greater  than  his  own,  he  studies  to  avail  himself  of 
one  or  more  of  the  great  agents  or  forces  of  nature.  He 
constmcts  his  ships  to  float  on  the  waters,  and  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  winds,  or  by  steam.  He  invents  and  con- 
structs machinery,  by  which  he  augments  his  power  a 
thousand  or  a  million  fold,  but  the  force  that  propels  his 
machine  is  not  his  own,  is  not  created  by  him,  but  is  made 
available  to  him  by  his  machinery.  So  it  is,  in  some  sense, 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Man  needs  a  more  than  cosmic 
power,  more  power  from  God  than  is  given  in  his  simple 
creation.  That  power  through  the  Incarnation  is  provided 
for  him,  as  the  oceans  and  rivers,  as  the'jwind,  the  fire  and 
the  water  for  his  navigation.  He  only  needs  to  place  him- 
self in  relation  with  it  to  avail  himself  of  it.  rrayer  or 
meditation  is  the  proper  means  of  establishing  this  relation, 
and  of  receiving  the  Divine  breath  to  swell  our  sails,  and 
propel  us  onward  to  our  destined  port. 

What  may  be  done  at  any  time  will  be  done  at  no  time, 
unless  we  set  apart  some  particular  time  for  it.  We  should, 
therefore,  set  apart  some  portion  of  each  day  as  a  special 
time  for  meditation.  True  we  may  and  should  pray  at  all 
times,  even  in  our  work,  for  lahorare  est  orare^  but  if  we  do 
not  have  a  special  time  for  prayer,  such  is  our  imperfection, 
onr  indolence,  our  readiness  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what- 
ever it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  to-dav,  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  neglecting  prayer  altogether,  and  of  depriving 
the  soul  of  her  daily  food  and  sup^y  of  strength. 
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We  have  said  nothing  of  Vocal  Prayers,  because  they 
do  not  come  within  the  subject  we  are  treating,  but,  we  ap- 
prehend, the  principles  we  have  laid  down  will  apply  to 
them  as  well  as  to  Mental  Prayer  or  meditation.  There  may 
be  blessings  our  Heavenly  Father  is  ready  to  grant  to  those 
who  ask  them,  and  which  he  will  grant  to  no  otliers,  be- 
cause to  no  others  would  they  be  blessings.  God  does  not 
change  in  granting  or  withholding,  because  in  the  Divine 
constitution  prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  bestowing 


Abt.  V. — Indemnity  for  the  Past  and  Security  for  the  Fu- 
ture. Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  Stjmneb,  of  Massachusetts, 
on  his  Bill  for  the  Confiscation  of  Property  and  the  Libera- 
tion of  Slaves  belonging  to  Rebels.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  May  19,  1862. 

Veby  few  of  us  who  call  ourselves  loyal  men  and  patriots 
had  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Southern  Rebellion  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  constitutional 
principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  suppressed.  All  were  anx- 
ious for  its  speedy  suppression,  and  that,  too,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance witn  the  Constitution,  for,  after  saving  tlie  life  and 
integrity  of  the  Republic,  our  dearest  wish  was  to  save 
constitutional  government ;  but  our  minds  were  not  clear  as 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  done.  To  many  it 
was  evident  that  the  peace  powers  of  the  Constitution  were 
not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  to  others  it 
was  not  clear  that  the  war  power  could  be  constitutionally 
invoked  and  exercised  against  our  own  citizens,  even 
though  in  arms  against  the  Government. 

The  Administration  adopted  in  the  outset  the  theory  that 
the  Rebellion  is  not  civil  war,  and  the  Rebels  are  not 
enemies,  but  citizens  criminally  combined  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  resist  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  This  is  evident  from  the  President's  Inaugural 
Address,  and  his  Proclamation  calling  out  the  militia. 
Congress  itself  at  tlie  Extra  Session,  imless  its  partial  Con- 
fiscation Act  be  an  exception,  appears  to  have  adopted  the 
President's  theory  of  tlie  Rebellion,  and  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  act  of  that  Session  incompatible  with  it.   But  on 
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this  thoory  the  Gkrrerament  is  restricted  to  the  peace  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  The  military  forces  are  not 
an  army  operating  against  enemies,  but  a  posse  oamitatut 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  aid  of  the 
civil  authority,  just  as  when  called  out  to  aid  in  suppressing 
a  riot.  On  this  theory,  any  and  every  assumption  of  war 
powers,  or  appeal  to  the  rights  of  war  would  be  manifestly 
unconstitutional,  and  unjustifiable  on  any  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  law.  Yet  the  Government,  while  apparently 
adopting  this  theory,  which  we  call  the  peace  theory,  and 
assuming  the  country  to  be  at  peace,  has  blockaded  the 
Southern  ports,  has  made  prizes,  sent  and  received  flags  of 
truce,  treated  captured  Eebels  as  prisoners  of  war,  released 
them  on  parole,  or  exchanged  them,  and  done  various  other 
things  wliich  imply  a  state  of  war,  and  which  would  be 
highly  improper,  in  some  respects  criminal,  if  the  Rebels 
are  not  enemies  as  well  as  criminal  citizens. 

The  adoption  of  the  peace  theory  by  the  Government  as 
the  constitutional  theory,  and  many  of  its  acts  being  defen- 
sible only  on  the  war  theory,  have  continued  and  increased 
the  confusion  in  loyal  minds,  and  at  the  same  time  given 
the  Opposition  in  and  out  of  Congress  some  show  of  reason 
in  organizing  themselves  as  a  Constitutional  party,  and  in 
professing  to  oppose  the  Government  on  strictly  constitu- 
tional grounds.  K  the  Government  adopts  and  insists  on 
the  peace  theory,  many  of  its  acts  are  undeniably  open  to  the 
strictures  of  such  men  as  Powell  of  Kentucky,  Saukbury 
of  Delaware,  Vallandigham  of  Ohio,  and  Diven  of  New 
York.  On  this  theory  the  various  Bills  introduced  into 
Confess,  one  of  which  has  passed  the  House  while  we  are 
writing,  for  confiscating  the  property  of  Rebels  and  eman- 
cipating their  slaves,  are,  if  regarded  as  penal  statutes 
against  the  Rebels,  of  doubtful  constitutionalifnr.  It  may 
be  plausibly  argued,  to  say  the  least,  that  sucn  measures 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  peace  powers  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  if  defensible  at  all,  are  defensible  only 
under  the  war  power,— only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
property  and  slaves  in  question,  are  the  property  and  slaves 
of  enemies. 

Tlie  Constitution  says  expressly  that,  "  The  Congress  shall 
have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no 
Attainder  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture, 
except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted."  This, 
taken  in  an  untechnical  sense  and  as  usually  understood, 
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positively  forbids  Congress  to  pass  any  confiscation  laws,  as 
a  penalty  for  treason,  except  auring  the  life  of  the  traitor. 
Confiscation  of  rebel  property  as  a  punishment  for  treason 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  traitor,  would,  con- 
sequently, accdrding  to  this  interpretation,  be  manifestly 
unconstitutional,  and  the  courts  would  be  obliged  to  treat 
the  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  it  as  null  and  void.  So  of 
emancipation.  As  a  peace  power  neither  Congress  *nor 
the  President  has  any  power  over  the  emancipation  ques- 
tion. Slaveiy  does  not  exist  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  So  far  as  it  has  any  legal 
existence  at  all  in  the  Union,  it  exists  by  thejicspropritim 
of  the  several  States,  and  all  the  Federal  government  has 
authority  to  do  with  it  is,  to  see  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  persons  held  to  service  escaping  from 
one  State  to  another  is  carried  out.  If  the  Rebel  slaveholders 
are  to  be  regarded  not  as  enemies,  but  as  simply  criminal 
citizens,  an  Act  emancipating  their  slaves  would  be  unde- 
niably in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  a  usurpation  of  power 
that  no  lover  of  the  Constitution  can  for  one  moment  permit. 
So  far  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  oppose,  on  constitutional  grounds,  both  confis- 
cation and  emancipation. 

Yet,  we  heartily  approve  a  stringent  Confiscation  Act, 
and  demand  full  and  immediate  emancipation  at  least  of  all 
the  slaves  claimed  by  Rebels.  Both  are  necessary  as  a  means 
of  weakening  the  Rebels,  obtaining  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future.  We  demand  indenmity  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  exempt  Rebel  property,  and  compel 
the  loyal  men  of  the  country  not  only  to  pour  out  their  blood 
in  its  defence,  but  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  expense  ne- 
cessarily incurred,  when  there  is  within  its  reach  Rebel 
property  that  can  be  seized  as  an  indemnity.  It  would  be 
paying  a  premium  for  treason,  and  imposing  an  almost  in- 
supportable tax  on  lopralty.  The  Rebels  have  confiscated 
some  two  hundred  millions  of  debts  due  to  the  loyal  men 
in  the  Loval  States,  besides  a  large  amount  of  property 
owned  by  !n  orthem  men  in  the  seceding  States.  They  have 
stolen  or  destroyed  many  millions  of  property  owned  bv  the 
United  States,  and  compelled  an  expenoiture  by  the  Union 
of  at  least  twelve  himdred  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
demnities to  private  citizens,  especially  lojralfcitizens  of  the 
rebellious  States,  which  will  be  found  m  the  end  to  be 
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nearly  as  much  more.  We  protest  against  the  whole  burden 
of  this  immense  expenditure  falling  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  whole  debt  contracted,  we  hold,  is  a  lien  on  Rebel 
property,  and  the  property  of  the  Rebels,  as  far  as  it  will 

fo,  must  be  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  putting  down  their  re- 
ellion.  We  hold  indeed,  that  all  the  property  of  the  rebel- 
lious States,  and  all  held  under  them,  has  lapsed  to  the 
United  States  by  the  rebellion  of  those  States,  for  we  hold, 
as  our  readers  know,  that  State  Rebellion  is  State  Suicide, 
the  death  of  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  the  State, 
the  dissolution  of  all  civil  society  in  its  territory.  But  we 
demand,  if  Congress  will  not  accept  this  doctrine,  that  it 
authorize  the  seizure  of  Rebel  property  as  a  just  indenmity, 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government  and 
the  losses  by  the  Rebellion  oi  loyal  private  citizens. 

But  wo  cannot  make  this  demand  under  the  peace  powers 
of  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  Government  theory  of  the 
Rebellion.  We  can  make  it  only  under  the  war  power,  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  war,  and  therefore  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  countrv  is  not  at  peace,  that  the  Rebellion  is  civil 
war,  and  that  the  Rebels  are  not  onlj  criminal  citizens  and 
punishable  as  such,  but  enemies  agamst  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  all  the  rights  of  war.  We  have  gainst  the  Rebels 
all  the  civil  rights  determined  by  the  Constitution,  and, 
besides  these,  aU  the  rights  of  war  against  foreign  enemies ; 
for  all  authorities  agree  that  a  rebellion  assuming  certain 
dimensions  is  civil  war,  and  the  laws  of  war  apply  to  civil 
or  domestic  war  in  like  manner  as  to  a  foreign  war,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  government  has  against  domestic 
enemies  all  the  rights  tnat  it  h^  against  a  foreign  state 
with  which  it  is  at  war.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  all  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent  in  addition  to  its  rights  as  a  sovereign.  This 
deal's  up  the  confusion  we  have  referred  to,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Sumner's  masterly  Speech  in  the  Senate  on  Confisca- 
tion, the  title  of  which  we  nave  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Sumner  has  drawn  sharply  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  peace  powers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  war 
power,  and  shown  what  we  can  and  what  we  cannot  do 
under  each  of  them.  We  have  done  nothing  but  state  in 
our  own  way  his  positions,  and  we  refer  to  his  Speech  for 
the  authorities  he  cites  in  their  support,  and  for  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  sustains  them,  in  that  Speech  he  proves 
himself  to  be  as  scrupulously  attached  to  tlie  Constitution 
as  he  is  ardent  and  unreserved  in  his  devotion  to  liberty. 
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He  is  not  merely  the  warm-hearted  philanthropist,  the  in- 
defatigable advocate  of  negro  emancipation,  but  also  an 
able  and  profound  constitutional  lawyer. 

The  right  of  both  confiscation  and  emancipation  under 
the  war  power  is  undeniable.  The  laws  of  war  allow  the 
seizure  and  appropriation  of  enemy's  jjroperty  wherever  it 
can  be  reached  without  invading  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral 
power.  They  also  authorize  the  demand  of  indemnity  for 
expenses  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  security  for 
the  future.  This  demand  may  be  complied  with  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
Dy  a  concession  of  territory,  or  by  the  concession  of  certain 
commercial  facilities,  as  may  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  on  the  right  to  demand  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future,  that  rests  the  validity  of  the 
title  by  conquest. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Sumner  remarks,  that,  in  modern  times 
the  private  property  of  citizens  on  land  is  respected,  and  the 
rights  of  war,  except  on  sea,  authorize  only  the  seizure  and 
appropriation  of  the  public  property  of  the  enemy.  This  is 
because  the  government  is  held  responsible,  and  because 
the  citizens  in  their  private  character  are  not  held  to  be 
enemies,  or,  if  so,  not  by  their  own  choice.  This  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  laws  of  war,  which  we  owe  to  Christianity. 
Under  the  old  jus  gentium  as  recognized  by  Roman  juris- 
prudence, all  the  property,  both  public  and  private,  of  the 
hostUe  nation  fell  to  the  conqueror.  Ilence  Rome  or  the 
Roman  emperor  was  regarded  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  all 
the  land  of  the  conquered  Provinces,  which,  if  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  its  former  owners,  was  held  by  lease  or  pay- 
ment of  a  stipulated  rent  or  tribute.  But  this  restriction 
of  the  war  power  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  rebels  or 
domestic  enemies,  for  they  have  no  legal  government,  and 
are  held  to  act  individually,  from  choice,  and  therefore 
must  be  held  individually  responsible. 

This  is  Mr.  Sumner's  doctnne,  and  in  most  cases  of  re- 
bellion is  unauestionable.  But  in  our  case  the  question 
might  arise  whether  the  Rebels  are  not  states  rather  than 
individuals.  The  States  have  acted  in  their  State  capacity, 
and  demanded  the  support  of  their  citizens  by  virtue  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  State.  In  such  a  case  the  demand  for  in- 
demnity and  security  would  be  against  the  State,  and  not  di- 
rectly against  the  individual  citizen.  This  view  was  taken 
and  urged  at  some  length  in  our  pages  last  January,  in  the 
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article  on  The  Straggle  qf  the  Nation  for  Life.  But  it  was 
taken  not  so  much  to  meet  the  present  question,  as  to  escape 
the  difficulties  we  felt  in  adopting  the  peace  theory  of  the 
Administration,  on  which  we  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
suppress  the  Bebellion.  Our  thought  was,  in  case  of  success, 
to  compel  the  States,  as  States,  to  meet  the  demand  for  in- 
demnitrjr  and  security.  This,  we  think,  could  be  defended  if 
it  should  be  denied  that  State  Eebellion  is  State  Suicide, 
and  it  would  answer  most  of  the  purposes  of  a  Confiscation 
Act.  But  we  have  since  looked  more  closely  into  the  question 
of  State  Sovereignty  than  we  had  previously  done,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  States  are  not  and  never 
were  sovereign  States  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  that  the 
American  people  are  and  always  have  be^  one  political 
people,  and  that  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is 
due  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  United  States  alone. 
The  State  by  rebellion  forfeits  all  its  rights,  its  very  exist- 
ence ceases  to  be  a  lecal  entity,  and  therefore  the  citizen  is 
not  bound  by  any  of  me  acts  or  enactments  of  the  pretended 
State  after  its  rebellion.  Hence  he  must  be  held  individ- 
ually responsible  for  his  rebellion,  and  be  accounted  person- 
ally an  enemy.  In  this  case  Mr.  Sumner's  doctrine  applies, 
for  the  private  property  of  rebels  is  enemy's  property,  and 
ms^  be  confiscated  as  such. 

The  right  to  confiscate  enemy's  property  under  the  war 
power  is  indubitable ;  but  the  war  power  itself — is  that  a 
constitutional  power?  As  against  foreign  enemies  it  is 
certainly  constitutional,  and  equally  so,  if  the  doctrine  we 
have  asserted  be  sound,  against  domestic  enemies.  The 
war  power  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  a  power  above 
or  outside  of  the  Constitution.  Every  sovereign  state  has, 
by  virtue  of  the  sole  fact  that  it  is  a  sovereignty,  the  in- 
herent and  indefeasible  right  of  self-defence,  or  of  self- 
preservation,  to  demand  redress  for  injuries  inflicted,  and 
to  guard  against  injuries  threatened.  In  this  is  founded  the 
right  of  war,  whence  flows  the  war  power.  The  war  power 
is  inherent  in  the  United  States  as  a  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  state,  and  is  by  the  political  people  of  the  United 
States  expressly  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  as 
any  one  may  see  by  reading  Article  I.,  Section  8.  The 
Constitution  recognizes  the  war  power,  and  confers  it  on 
Congress.  It  is,  then,  a  constitutional  power,  as  constitu- 
tional as  any  of  the  peace  powers.  The  war  power  is  recog- 
nized and  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but  the.  Constitu- 
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tion  does  not  specify  or  determine  the  rights  or  laws  of  war. 
These  are  determined  by  the^'t^  gentium^  or  international 
law,  as  recognized  and  enforced  by  universal  jurisprudence, 
or  the  jurisprudence  of  all  civilized  or  Christian  states.  The 
rights  or  laws  of  war,  as  recognized  by  international  law, 
wnich  is  a  part  of  the  civil  law  of  every  nation,  are  consti- 
tutional, and  Congress  can,  while  the  war  is  pending,  as 
constitutionally  exercise  them  as  it  can  any  other  rights. 
The  confiscation  of  rebel  property,  even  if  unauthoriz^,  or 
forbidden  under  the  peace  powers  of  the  Constitution,  is 
then  constitutional  under  the  war  power. 

So' much  for  the  right  while  the  war  is  pending  to  con- 
fiscate. The  expediency  of  exercising  the  right  or  not  ex- 
ercising it,  or  of  exercising  it  only  with  discrimination,  or 
to  a  partial  extent,  is  a  question  for  the  Government  to  de- 
termine. No  government  is  obliged  to  exercise  all  its  rights, 
or  to  push  its  rights  to  their  extreme.  The  Rebels,  while 
the  civil  war  lasts,  are  enemies,  as  much,  and  as  strictly  so, 
as  if  they  were  foreiffners ;  but  we  expect  the  Government  to 
suppress  the  Eebellion,  and  the  people  of  the  seceding 
States  to  return,  after  a  while,  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  de- 
mean  themselves  as  our  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  use  gainst  them  all  the 
force  and  all  the  means  authorized  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  civilized  warfare  necessary  to  induce  them  to  submit,  and 
cease  their  opposition ;  but  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
countrjr  that  this  should  be  done  with  as  little  iniury  to  them 
as  possible.  It  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  loyal  States, 
even  if  they  were  so  disposed,  whk;h  they  are  not,  to  reduce 
the  ^at  mass  of  the  population  of  the  seceding  States  to 
absolute  pauperism,  to  deprive  them  of  all  capital,  and  en- 
tirely ruin  their  industry.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  save  them,  as  far  as  it  can,  from  completely  ruin- 
ing themselves.  We  do  not  think  interest,  humanity,  or 
sound  policy,  can  counsel  extreme  and  indiscriminate  con- 
fiscation. We,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  us,  would  leave 
the  mass  of  the  people, — who  have  but  small  means,  and  who 
have  been  drawn  into  the  Bebellion  by  their  leaders  rather 
than  by  their  own  malice, — when  returning  to  their  loyal^ 


would  exempt  them  from  the  operation  of  the  confiscation 
law. 

But  we  would  not  spare  the  leaders  and  wealthy  Secession- 
ists, the  members  of  the  Confederate  government,  or  of  the 
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Becedinff  State  governments,  those  who  have  accepted  office 
under  them,  and  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Conr 
federate  army  and  navy.  On  all  these  we  would  let  the 
confiscation  law  fall  witli  its  full  force.  It  is  due  to  patri- 
otism and  loyalty  that  it  should  do  so.  These  should  not 
escape  with  impunity.  There  will,  of  course,  be  no  hanging, 
no  capital  punishment  for  treason.  The  time  has  gone  b^ 
for  that.  If  we  intended  to  inflict  on  traitors  the  traitor  s 
doom,  we  should  have  begun  our  hanging  under  Mr.  Bu- 
*  chanan's  administration,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  government 
should  have  arrested  and  executed  as  traitors,  the  Commis- 
sioners sent  by  the  so-called  Confederates  to  Washington  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  instead  of 
treating  them,  unofficially  of  course,  as  high-minded,  honor- 
able, and  accomplished  gentlemen.  As  much  as  we  disap- 
prove the  mistimed  leniency  in  the  beginning,  whether  it 
sprang  from  policy  or  cowardice,  we  should  still  more  dis- 
approve any  prosecutions,  after  the  war  is  over,  under  the 
civil  law  for  treason.  The  legal  right  to  do  it  we  of  course 
maintain,  but  after  the  past  we  believe  such  prosecutions 
would  be  highly  dishonorable,  and  that  they  would  prove 
to  be  at  best  a  useless  and  an  impolitic  vengeance.  Yet 
some  punishment  the  leaders  and  influential  classes  who  fa- 
vored the  Kebellion  should  receive.  But  if  the  punishment 
'  extends  to  stripping  them  of  all  their  property,  and  reducing 
them  to  the  necessity  of  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  faces,  it  will  probably  be  punishment  enough. 

The  principle  on  which  we  defend  the  constitutionality  of 
conflscation  of  enemy's  property  enables  us  to  defend  the 
emancipation  of  the  enemy's  slaves  as  a  strictly  constitu- 
tional measure.  We  hold,  as  we  endeavored  to  prove  in 
our  last  Review,  that  the  slaves  in  all  the  rebellious  States 
are  already  legally  free.  The  suicide  of  those  States  of  itself 
emancipated  the  slaves,  and  the  Federal  government  has  no 
authority  to  remand  them  to  slavery.  Strictly  speaking, 
slavery  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  never  has 
existed  in  them  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion. The  United  States  know  only  persons,  whatever  their 
race  or  complexion,  and  persons^  though  they  may  be  bond- 
men, are  not  slaves.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  formed  and  adopted  the  Federal  constitution,  abolished 
slavery,  by  recognizmg  and  describing  those  who  had  been 
slaves  as  "persons  held  to  service,"  and  thus  raising  them, 
though  they  might  be  bondmen,  from  chattels  to  men.  It 
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would  be  a  nice  question,  whether  the  Constitution  did  not 
also  abolish  hereditary  bondage.  Hereditary  bondage  is 
founded  on  the  legal  fiction  that  tlie  mother  is  a  chattel,  a 
thinff,  and  that  the  offspring  belongs  to  the  master  as  the  na- 
tural increase  of  property,  which  cannot  be  alleged  if  the 
mother  is  recognized  as  a  person.  If  hereditary  bondage  has 
any  legal  existence  in  any  of  the  States  it  must  be  by  what 
lawyers  caMJuaproprium,  some  special  or  express  local  stat- 
ute, or  custom  having  the  force  of  law,  not  by  the  Jm  gen- 
tium. We  apprehend,  if  we  should  inquire,  that  a  great^ 
deal  in  regard  to  slavery  alleged  to  be  legal  would  be  found 
to  be  in  reality  illegal,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  law, 
national  or  municipal,  in  its  support.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  undeniable  that  Congress  under  the  war  power, 
as  a  war  measure,  has  the  right  to  break  the  bond,  and 
emancipate  all  the  persons  held  to  service  by  the  Rebels, 
and,  as  to  that  matter,  also  all  so  held  by  loyal  citizens,  only 
in  the  latter  case  a  fair  compensation  might  be  due.  The 
complete  and  immediate  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  or 
bondmen  is  thus  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
as  a  war  measure,  though  evidently  not  as  a  peace  measure. 

We  have  no  doubt,  as  we  maintained  last  October  in  our 
article  on  Slavery  and  the  War,  that  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  the  powef  to 
emancipate  the  slaves,  when  and  where  in  his  judgment  it 
is  a  military  necessity,  or  necessary  to  the  military  opera- 
tions in  hand.  So,  we  think,  has  in  his  department  any 
Q^eral  having  a  departmental  command^  nnless  he  has 
received  positive  instructions  from  his  superior  not  to  do  it. 
The  recent  order  of  General  Hunter  freeing  the  slaves  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ilorida,  comprised 
within  his  Military  Department,  was,  we  have  no- doubt,  a 
valid  order,  and  the  persons  previously  held  to  service  in 
those  States  are  now  legally  free,  as  are  the  persons  so  held 
freed  by  Gteneral  Fremont's  Proclamation  last  autumn  in  the 
Department  of  the  West.  The  President  is  bound  by  the  legal 
acts  of  his  Generals,  unless  he  can  show,  as  we  presume  ne 
cannot,  that  they  have  disobeyed  orders,  or  disregarded  their 
instructions/  If  in  these  Departments  the  slaves  were  le- 
gally freed  by  the  orders  of  the  Generals,  the  President 
cannot  remand  them  to  slavery  by  any  modification  of  the 
orders  after  they  were  once  formally  issued.  Either  the  or- 
ders did  not  free  the  slaves,  or  those  slaves  are  now  legally 
free,  whatever  may  have  been  the  subsequent  action  oi  the 
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President.  If  the  President  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
those  orders,  he  should  have  instructed  his  Generals  not  to 
issue  them.  After  they  are  issued  it  is  too  late  to  revoke 
them.    A  third  party  has  then  an  interest. 

But  the  power  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  is  confined  to  strict  military  necessity,  and  he  can 
do  it  only  as  strictly  necessary  to  his  military  operations. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  may  believe,  though  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  general  prosecution  of  the  war 
^o  emancipate  the  slaves,  that  it  is  not  in  a  military  point 
of  view  absolutely  necessary,  and,  therefore,  very  properly 
refuse  to  proclaim  emancipation.  The  power,  therefore, 
though  in  certain  supposable  cases  in  the  President,  yet  as 
it  is  included  in  the  war  power  of  the  government,  is  more 
properly  vested  in  Congress.  It  is  a  war  power  rather  than 
a  military  power,  and  emancipation  must  be  r^arded  as  a 
war  measure  rather  than  as  a  military  operation,  or  mili- 
tary expedient.  The  military  can  adopt  it  only  as  a  meas- 
ure necessary  to  its  operations,  but  Congress  can  adopt  it  as 
a  useful  or  advantageous  war  measure,  a  measure  useful  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  in  securing  its  ends,  or  in  bringing 
It  to  a  more  speedy  and  successful  issue. 

Judge  Trumbull,  in  his  able  speech  on  introducing  a  Bill 
int^  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  few  confisca- 
ting the  property  and  emancipating  the  slaves  of  ^Rebels, 
has  dissipated  the  notion  entertained  by  not  a  few,  that  the 
war  power  and  the  military  power  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  that  only  the  military  can  exercise  the  war  power.  He 
cleared  up  no  little  confusion  by  showing  that  the  war  pow- 
er is  the  legitimate  power  of  the  government,  and  vest^  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress.  The  executive  department, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  war  power,  as  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
government,  is  committed  to  the  President,  who  is  made  by 
the  Constitution  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy ;  but  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  vote  supplies  of 
men  and  money,  and  to  determine  the  policy  and  purposes 
of  the  war  is  expressly  vested  in  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent acts  simply  in  prosecuting  it  as  tne  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  It  is  not  true  to  suppose  that 
the  war  power  comes  into  play  only  under  martial  law, 
and  that  under  the  war  power  the  civil  gives  way  to  the 
military.  Under  our  Constitution  the  civil  government 
holds  the  war  power,  and  it  is  by  the  authority  of  the  civil 
government  that  the  military  operates,  or  has  the  right  to 
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operate.  Xhe  President,  as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  watches  over  the  general  welfare,  takes  care  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  sees  that  the  laws  are  executed, — and  to  this 
ena  he  is  made  Conmiander-in-Chief  of  the  Araav  and 
Navy,  or  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union. 
Hift  military  command  is,  therefore,  snbsidiary  to  his  office 
as  Chief  Jmtgistrate.  The  military  is  only  an  arm  of  the 
civil  government,  and  can  rightly  move  onlj  by  its  will, 
for  it  is  as  chief  civil  magistrate  that  the  President  calls  out 
the  militia  to  repel  an  invasion,  or  to  quell  an  insurrection  ;^ 
or  has  the  chief  command  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  this  alwavs  in  mind. 
The  civil  authority  under  our  system  controls  the  military. 
The  war  power  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  military,  but 
of  the  civil  government,  and  the  military  operates  under 
and  not  over  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  become  a 
noilitary  despotism,  or,  in  time  of  war  at  least,  the  civil  au- 
thority would  be  placed  in  abeyance,  and  only  the  military 
would  rule.  Such  a  case  could  occur  legitimately  only 
when  the  whole  country  was  placed  under  martial  law.  We 
have  not  the  fears  that  many  of  our  countrymen  have  of 
military  despotism,  and  have  no  jealousies,  common  to  most 
civilians,  of  the  army.  As  a  people  we  have  held  both 
army  and  navy  in  too  low  esteem,  and  are  now  suffering 
from  it.  We  have  made  light  of  military  honors  and  miE 
itary  glory,  and  thought  we  were  humane  and  patriotic  in 
discouraging  the  cultivation  of  a  military  spirit  in  our 
young  men.  In  all  this  we  have  been  wrong.  An  unmil- 
itary  people  is  sure  to  become  a  corrupt  and  an  unpatriotic 
people.  We  were  personally  never  a  supporter  of  Andrew 
JacKson,  but  we  never  sympathized  in  the  opposition  to 
him  on  the  ground  that  ne  was  a  "  military  chieftain,"  or 
had  proved  himself  an  able  and  successful  General.  We 
said  years  ago,  and  we  say  now,  that  we  would  always,  other 
thin^  being  equal,  prefer  a  real  military  man  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union,  to  a  civilian.  The  military  man 
is  usually  a  better  executive  officer,  and  carries  into  office 
better  formed  habits  both  of  obedience  and  command,  more 
promptness,  energy,  and*  activity,  and  a  better  coup  (TceU 
than  a  man  taken  from  civil  life.  If  we  had  a  larger  sprink- 
ling, not  of  Militia  Generals  and  Colonels,  but  of  real  mil- 
ita^  men,  in  Congress,  we  should  find  our  legislation  none 
the  worse  for  it. 

But  the  real  danger  to  our  institutions  comes  from  the 
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tendency  to  devolve  more  and  more  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment on  the  President.  He  exercises  in  times  of  war  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  prudence  requires  that  no  more  should 
be  thrown- upon  him  than  properly  belongs  to  his  office.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  distinct  and  separate  the  several  de- 
partments of  government,  as  was  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  each  department  to  take  care  to  neglect  none 
of  its  own  functions,  and  to  avoid  encroaching  upon  those 
of  either  of  the  others.  The  habit  of  devolvmg  upon  the 
Executive  duties  which  properly  belong  to  Congress,  or 
calling  upon  it  to  do  what  Congress  itself  can  do,  is  firaught 
with  danger,  and  may,  if  not  checked,  cause  or  permit  the 
President  to  grow  not  into  a  Military  Chieftain,  but  into  a 
Civil  Chieftam,  which  is  a  great  deal  worse.  For  these 
reasons  we  prefer  that  the  war  measure  we  insist  on  should 
be  adopted  Dy  Congress  rather  than  by  the  President,  for  as 
civil  magistrate  the  President  has  no  power  to  do  more  than 
recommend  it  to  Congress,  and  as  the  head  of  the  military 
power  he  can  do  it  only  in  a  military  emergency.  In  any 
case  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions that  it  should  be  done  by  the  civil  than  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  military  authority.  Besides  Congress  has 
freer  scope  under  the  war  power,  and  may  take  a  larger  and 
a  more  liberal  view  of  what  is  called  military  necessity  than 
the  Commander-in-Chief  can.  It  can  decree  emancipation 
as  a  useful  war  measure,  though  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  though  it  be  not 
morally  impossible  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  without  de- 
creeing it.  It  can  do  it  whenever  it  regards  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  best  Judgment  a  wise  and  prudent  measure,  and 
likely  to  be  highly  advantageous  in  prosecuting  the  war,  or 
in  obtaining  the  desired  security  for  the  future. 

We  assert  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  under  the 
war  power  to  declare  universal  emancipation  as  a  war  mea- 
sure. But  as  a  war  measure  it  is  obvious  that  Congress  can 
adopt  it  only  while  the  war  is  pending.  When  the  war 
is  over  and  peace  has  returned.  Congress  has  no  longer  any 
power  over  it,  for  we  have  seen  that  emancipation  in  the 
States  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  peace  powers 
of  the  Federal  government.  Hence  we  have  not  regarded 
the  proposition  of  the  President,  embodied  in  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  Congress,  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid  to  those  States 
that  may  choose  to  initiate  emancipation,  as  so  important  as 
have  some  of  our  friends.  The  proposition  is  int^ded  to  be 
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either  a  peace  measure  or  a  war  measure.  As  a  war  meas- 
ure, we  doubt  its  value,  for  we  do  not  believe  any  of  the 
States  will  adopt  it,  or  that  it  will  tend  at  all  to  make  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  Kentuckv,  and  Missouri,  one  "^^hit  more 
loyal  or  less  disloyal  than  they  now  are.  Undoubtedly,  if  it 
would  secure  the  heartjr  support  of  these  States  to  the  Union, 
or  tend  to  detach  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
from  the  so-called  Confederacy,  it  would  be  justifiable  under 
the  war  power,  and  a  prudent  and  advantageous  war  meas- 
ure. But  we  anticipate  from  it  neither  of  these  eflfects,  till 
the  war  is  virtually  over,  and  both  its  necessity  and  its 
utility  as  a  war  measure  have  passed  away.  The  menace 
with  which  the  President  accompanied  his  proposition  can 
be  carried  into  effect  only  while  tne  war  continues ;  and  un- 
less the  war  continues  much  longer  than  it  is  now  hoped,  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  only  a  hrutum  fulmm^  intended  rather 
to  divert  the  pressure  of  foreign  or  domestic  opponents  of 
slavery,  than  to  have  any  effect  in  actually  promoting  the 
cause  of  emancipation. 

As  a  peace  measure,  the  proposition  strikes  us  as  uncon- 
stitutional. We  see  nothing  unconstitutional  in  compensa- 
ting the  slave-holders  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
slaves  emancipated  by  the  Act  of  Confess,  for  there  slavery 
existed  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  had,  iniquitously  if  you  will,  and  as  we  certainly  hold, 
recognized  ana  sanctioned  slavery  in  the  District.  It  ought 
at  once,  no  doubt,  to  free  the  slaves ;  but  as  citizens  had  ac- 
quired under  its  authority  a  property  in  the  services  of  the 
slaves  or  persons  held  to  service,  it  could  not  justly  destroy 
that  property  without  indemnification.  You  may  say  it 
owed  a  still  greater  indemnity  to  the  slaves  for  the  loss  for  so 
many  years  of  their  own  services,  and  we  shall  not  dispute 
you.  But  we  hold  that  a  state  that  has  authorized  slavery  can- 
not justly  abolish  it  without  indemnifying  the  loyal  owners  of 
the  property  it  has  authorized  for  the  loss  they  must  sustain 
by  its  abolition.  But  we  are  aware  of  no  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  authorizes  the  Federal  government  to  impose 
a  tax  on  me  for  compensating  the  owners  of  slave  property 
in  the  States,  where  it  has  never  existed  by  authority  of  the 
United  States.  The  government  could  tax  me  my  propor- 
tion for  buying  up  and  shipping  off  to  Hayti,  San  Domingo, 
Central  America,  or  elsewhere,  all  the  negroes  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  war  measure,  but  not  one  cent  for  any  thing  of  the 
sort  as  a  peace  measure,  nor  any  other  citizen.   The  tax  or 
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the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  Treasury  for  snch  a 


The  President,  we  doubt  not,  is  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  abolished ;  but  he  is,  as  he  has  de- 
clared, not  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation,  and,  we 

{)re8ume,  favorable  to  emancipation  at  all  only  as  it  is  coup- 
ed  with  colonization,  or  deportation  of  the  liberated  slaves 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Union.  We  are 
ourselves  favorable  to  colonization,  or  rather  to  the  volun- 
tary emigration  of  the  colored  population  to  a  territory 
where  they  will  not  have  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices 
of  race,  as  they  must  if  they  remain  in  the  Union,  and  we 
look  forward  to  such  emigration  as  the  final  solution  of  the 
Negro  Question  ;  but  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  couple 
with  the  Ne^ro  Question  the  Slavery  Question,  which  is  a 
distinct  qnestion,  and  must  be  disposed  of  whether  the  other 
be  or  not.  The  Slavery  Question  is  now  up  for  solution, 
and  cannot  be  much  longer  safely  postponed.    We  have 

freat  respect  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union ;  we 
ave  great  confidence  in  his  shrewdness  and  judgment,  and 
would  treat  with  grave  consideration  any  opinions,  wishes, 
or  even  prejudices  of  his,  however  unreasonable  they  might 
appear  to  ourselves;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  not  losing  our  patience  when  we  hear 
people  talk  about  gradual  emancipation.  What  kind  of 
use  will  gradual  emancipation  be  as  a  war  measure?  If 
you  mean  to  adopt  emancipation  as  a  war  measure,  you 
must  do  it  at  once,  and  speedily ;  if  you  mean  to  recommend 
it  only  as  a  peace  measure,  to  be  carried  out  after  the  war  is 
over,  we  see  not  what  right  you  have  to  meddle  with  it. 

The  pretence  that  the  negroes,  if  free,  will  not  work,  and 
cannot  take  care  of  tliemselves  is,  if  you  protect  them 
against  the  oppression  of  the  white  men,  all  moonshine, 
and  is  every  day  refuted  by  what  we  see  before  our  eyes. 
The  negroes  are  far  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
than  are  their  white  masters  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
without  them.  Do  you  refer  us  to  the  free  negroes  at  the 
North  ?  We  grant  that  as  a  general  thing  they  do  not  get 
along  very  well.  But  whyf  Because  prejudice  against 
their  race  closes  to  them  almost  every  avenue  of  success, 
shuts  them  out  from  the  public  schools,  and  confines  them 
to  a  few,  and  those  the  least  lucrative,  branches  of  industry. 
They  in  some  places  may  be  farm  laborers,  they  may  be 
barbers,  waiters  in  hotels  and  on  steamboats,  and  servants 
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in  private  families,  even  common  sailors  ;  but  they  cannot 
get  employment  in  factories  or  as  mechanics,  as  masons, 
carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
tanners,  curriers,  &c.  Yet  they  do  contrive  to  live,  to  bring 
up  their  families,  and  some  of  them  acquire  handsome  prop- 
erties. At  the  South,  the  free  negroes,  when  suffered  to 
live  there,  do  much  better.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
they  are  found  to  have  done  well,  and  we  have  ourselves 
seen  free  negroes  in  Louisiana  that  were  intelligent  and 
wealthy,  who,  aside  from  the  question  of  color,  would  be 
accounted  accomplished  and  respectable.  Our  own  barber, 
a  full-blooded  negro,  is  a  moral  and  upright  man,  and  su- 
perior in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  real  respectability,  to 
half  of  the  white  men  in  this  city. 

We  have  never  heard  a  respectable  argument  in  favor  of 
gradtial  emancipation.  "  Hope  deferred  makes  the  heart 
sick,"  and  the  very  worst  school  possible  in  which  to  ac- 

Juire  the  habits  of  freemen  is  slavery.  What  good  purpose 
o  von  propose  to  answer  by  gradual  emancipation  that 
could  not  be  answered  equally,  if  not  better,  by  immediate 
emancipation  ?  Do  you  be^in  to  talk  of  the  horrors  of  San 
Domingo,  and  tell  us  the  slaves  liberated  will  turn  upon 
and  massacre  their  late  masters,  in  revenge  of  past  wrongs, 
or  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty?  The  horrors  of 
San  Domingo"  were  not  the  consequence  of  freeing,  but 
of  refusing  to  free  the  negro  slaves.  Those  slaves  rose,  not 
because  they  were  free,  but  because  they  were  not  free, — 
to  assert  their  freedom,  and  no  doubt  they  did  assert  their 
freedom  with  fire  and  blood.  But  this  is  a  fact  that  tells 
the  other  way.  Do  you  fear  the  emancipated  slaves  will 
come  North,  and  compete  with  the  free  white  laborers  ?  How 
will  this  fear  be  aflFected  by  immediate  any  more  than  by 
gradual  emancipation  ?  If  they  come  North,  they  will  leave 
a  demand  for  labor  at  the  South.  Then  let  our  white  labor- 
ers migrate  Southward  to  supply  the  demand  occasioned 
by  the  migration  of  the  negroes  J^orthward.  But  this  fear 
is  idle ;  for  if  the  negroes  can  be  free  in  the  South,  few,  if 
any,  of  them  will  come  North.  The  negro  is  not  a  migratory 
animal,  he  has  strong  local  attachments,  attachments  which 
not  unfrequently  overcome  his  love  of  freedom.  His  nat- 
tural  tendency  is  Southward,  to  the  torrid  zone,  for  the  home 
of  his  race  is  within  the  tropics.  If  many  come  North  now, 
it  is  to  get  away  from  slavery,  to  a  region  where  they  can 
feel  they  are  freemen.     There  is,  no  doubt,  need  of  an 
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apprenticeship  to  freedom,  but  not  in  slavery  do  men  serve 
that  apprenticeship. 

The  real  difficulty  and  the  only  difficultjr  we  see  in  the  case, 
is  in  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  American  people  against 
the  negro  race.  If  the  slaves  were  of  our  race,  our  own 
kith  and  kin,  we  should  hear  little  of  gradual  emancipation. 
The  non-slaveholding  whites  in  the  Slaveholding  States,  who 
are  now  fighting  with  such  madness  and  fury  against  the 
Union,  detest  slavery  as  much  as  we  of  the  Nortli  do,  but 
they  cannot  endure  free  negroes,  and  they  believe  that,  if 
the  two  races  are  to  occupy  the  same  territory,  the  black 
race  should  be  the  slave  of  tne  white  race.  The  President 
is  a  native  of  a  Slave  State,  and  it  may  be  shares  to  a  certain 
extent  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  these  non-slaveholding 
whites,  as  do  a  large  portion  of. the  population  of  all  the 
Free  States.  We  suppose  he  wishes  gradual  emancipation 
because  he  couples  in  nis  own  mind  emancipation  and  colo- 
nization, and  colonization  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
whether  forced  or  voluntary,  go  on  gradually.  In  all  we 
have  seen  of  him,  he  would  seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  free  negroes  out  of  the  country,  than 
he  is  to  free  the  slaves.  We  respect  his  motives ;  we  respect  his 
loyal  intentions ;  and  we  readily  concede  that  he  may  be  right 
in  his  judgment,  and  we  wrong  in  ours;  but  he  will  permit 
us  to  say  tnat,  as  at  present  informed,  we  cannot  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  opposition  to  immediate  and  his  preference 
for  gradual  emancipation. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  case  which  so  religious  a  man 
as  the  President  ought  not  to  neglect.  Slavery  is  an  injustice, 
a  sin  in  the  state  that  authorizes  it,  and  in  our  case  becomes 
a  national  sin  the  moment  the  Government  gets  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  abolish  it,  and  neglects  to  exercise  that 
power.  The  war  was  not  and  is  not  waged  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  but  the  existence  of  the  war  gives  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  abolish  it  as  a  war  measure.  The  mani- 
fest injustice  of  slavery  and  manifest  justice  of  abolishing  it 
should  be  allowed  to  have  due  weight  with  the  Government, 
and  predispose  it  to  adopt  emancipation  as  one  of  its  war 
measures,  if  it  can  do  so  constitutionally.  We  have  shown 
that  it  can  do  so.  Then,  we  say,  it  is  bound  to  do  so,  and, 
if  it  does  not.  it  makes  the  sin  of  slavery  a  national  sin,  for 
which  the  whole  nation  is  accountable.  Now  in  this  case 
the  question  of  gradual  emancipation  is  like  the  question  of 
gradually  breaking  off  from  sin.   The  morality  we  have 
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learned  is  that  sin  is  to  be  broken  off  from  immediately,  at 
once,  without  dallying  or  delaying  a  moment.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  declaring  tlie  slaves  free  is  a  complete  repara- 
tion of  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  or  that  it  is  all  that  is  due  in 
justice  to  the  slaves.  But  so  much  must  be  done  and  done 
at  once,  or  the  sin  does  not  cease.  We  must  do  so  much  at 
once,  and  the  rest  afterwards  as  soon  ^  we  can,  or  we  con- 
tinue to  sin. 

Finally,  il'  we  insist  on  a  preparation  of  negroes  for  free- 
dom, the  best  preparation  will  be  to  call  them  out  as  loyal 
Unionists,  discipline  them,  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and 
let  them  fight  for  their  own  freedom.  In  no  way  can  men 
be  more  readily  or  more  thoroughly  trained  to  freedom  than 
in  fighting  for  it  as  soldiers  with  arms  in  their  hands.  It 
makes  men  of  them  at  once,  for  it  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
doing  men's  work.  There  is  no  better  school  of  freeaom 
possible  than  war  for  or  in  defence  of  freedom.  Such  a 
war  calls  out  all  the  manhood  one  has  in  him,  and  makes 
him  feel  the  value  of  freedom  by  the  blood  with  which  he 
consecrates  it,  and  the  costly  sacrifices  he  makes  to  secure 
it.    This  will  do  infinitely  more  to  elevate  the  long  op- 

Eressed  negro  race,  do  infinitely  more  to  prepare  them  to 
e  freemen,  than  any  thing  possible  while  they  continue  in 
slavery.  Look  at  it  in  what  light  we  can,  graduoL  emanci- 
pation strikes  us  as  nonsensical  and  absurd.    Tliere  is  no 

food  reason  conceivable  why  gradual  emancipation  should 
e  preferable  to  immediate  emancipation,  while  the  only 
power  the  Government  has  to  emancipate  at  all  is  to  eman- 
cipate immediately,  not  gradually ;  for  gradual  emancipation 
can  never  be  adopted  as  a  war  measure,  unless  we  contem- 
plate making  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Eebellion  a 
*' Thirty  Years  War." 

Dismissing  the  question  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  as- 
suming that  Congress  has  under  the  war  power  the  right 
to  emancipate  the  slaves,  it  may  still  be  asked,  is  it  expe- 
dient or  politic  to  do  it?  It  can  be  done  constitutionally 
as  a  war  measure,  if  Congress  judges  it  expedient.  Is  it 
expedient  ?  Some  say  let  it  alone,  why  bnng  constantly 
tlie  "  eternal  nigger"  upon  the  tapis  ?  Do  leave  slavery 
to  take  care  of  itself.  ^But  in  answer  to  these  we  add  the 
Government  has  now  power  over  the  question ;  in  a  few 
months  it  may  have  none.  The  life  and  death  of  the  Re- 
public are  suspended  in  the  balance,  and  the  solution  we 
give  and  give  now  to  the  Slavery  Question  may  turn  the 
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scale,  and  save  the  life  or  seal  the  doom  of  the  nation.  It 
is  not  a  question,  therefore,  to  be  postponed.    The  "  eter- 
nal nigger,"  as  you  express  it,  will  not  down  at  the  bidding, 
any  more  than  would  feanquo's  Ghost.    We  cannot  silence 
the  Slave  question,  or  stop  its  agitation.    We  were  to  do  it 
with  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and,  after  that, 
with  a  Kansas-Nebraska  Territorial  Bill,  and  we  have  as 
the  result  the  present  civil  war.    There  is  a  moral  law  in 
the  universe  stronger  than  legislative  enactments,  against 
which  neither  the  devices  of  our  politicians  nor  the  strategy 
of  our  Generals  can  avail — neither  armed  hosts,  nor  ne\vly 
invented  artillery.    They  war  in  vain  who  war  against 
OPINION.    Ko  despot,  even  though  backed  by  a  million  of 
bayonets  and  ten  thousand  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  and 
the  most  cunningly  devised  projectiles,  can  prevail  against 
the  laws  of  God,  or  against  the  moral  convictions  of  mankind. 
You  may  as  well  attempt  to  silence  the  ceaseless  agitation 
of  the  waves,  to  stop  tne  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  tides, 
or  arrest  the  course  of  tlie  viewless  winds,  as  to  stop  in  the 
American  people  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  Question,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  single  negro  slave  left  in  the  land.    It  is 
not  the  wild  or  silly  fanaticism  of  your  Abolition  men  or 
Abolition  women,  your  Garrisons,  your  Philipses,  your 
Fosters,  your  Pilsburys,  your  Kellys,  your  Westons,  or 
your  Chapmans  that  convulse  the  nation,  for  these  are  pow- 
erless save  in  the  idea  they  represent ;  it  is  God,  the  moral 
laws  of  the  universe,  the  awakening  power  of  justice,  the 
very  logic  of  your  own  Republic,  tnat  keeps  up  the  agita- 
tion.   You  might  as  well  point  your  artillery  against  the 
red  lightnings  of  heaven,  as  against  the  spirit  that  moves 
and  agitates  the  country  on  the  Slavery  Question.  Silence, 
in  any  way  you  please  the  voices  of  those  you  call  abolition 
fanatics,  and  you  have  done  nothing  to  suppress  agitation. 
Were  these  to  hold  their  peace,  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out.    The  spirit  would  pervade  your  camps,  seize  upon  your 
soldiers,  and  turn  the  heads  of  your  sedatest  Generals.  It 
can  no  more  be  confined  or  restrained  than  one  of  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  nature.    The  time  for  it  in  God's  Provi- 
dence has  come,  and  you  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
and  obey  it  as  freemen,  as  men  who  believe  in  God,  who 
derive  from  him  the  courage  to  do  justice,  to  lighten  the 
load  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  let  the  bond  go  free. 

It  is  said  emancipation  is  inexpedient,  oecause  it  would 
gravely  offend  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  and  even 
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Delaware,  and  force  them  out  of  the  Union  into  open  ,  re- 
bellion. This  objection  has  no  weight  with  us.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  been  sufficiently  embarrassed  already  by  its 
concessions  to  these  States,  and  we  shall  consider  it  a  cause 
of  abundant  thankfulness  if  its  efforts  to  keep  them  in  the 
Union  do  not  involve  irremediably  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Eepublic  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  If  these  States  are  really 
loyal,  the  measure,  as  it  affects  them  onljr  in  the  market  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  slaves,  will  not  drive  them  out  of  the 
Union ;  if  they  are  at  heart  disloyal,  and  willing  to  stay 
in  the  Union  only  on  condition  that  it  adopt  no  measure  not 
approved  by  them,  the  sooner  they  openly  secede  the  bet- 
ter. The  Government  is  eitlier  strong  enough  to  maintain 
itself  against  any  domestic  combination  that  can  be  formed 
a^inst  it,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  they  can  be  subdued  along 
with  the  other  Seceding  States;  if  it  is  not,  then  let  it 
perish,  for  it  is  not  worth  sustaining.  A  government  that 
can  govern  only  at  the  mercy  or  forbearance  of  a  portion 
of  its  subjects,  is  no  government  at  all.  Its  stability,  its 
permanence,  its  consistencjr,  its  independence  depends  on 
its  ability  to  assert  and  maintain  itself  according  to  its  own 
constitution  against  any  and  every  combination  of  domestic 
enemies  that  can  possibly  be  armed  for  its  destruction.  We 
wish,  also,  these  ^Border  States,  that  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  nation  owes  them  special  gratitude  and  deference  be- 
cause they  did  not  openly  secede  with  the  other  slave 
States,  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  stand  in  the  Union  on  the 
footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States,  and  that  their  in- 
solent pretensions  to  superiority  or  to  dictate,  under  threats 
of  making  war  on  the  government,  its  measures  and  policy, 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  They  have  been  saved  once  or 
twice  by  the  arms  of  the  States  they  insult,  and  if  need  be 
can  be  saved  again,  perhaps  at  some  cost  to  themselves. 
The  nation  owes  them  no  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  not 
openly  rebelling,  which  all  except  Delaware  would  have 
done,  and  perhaps  even  Delaware  herself,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  the  Federal  forces ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  hold  a  portion  of  tlieir  population  in  bondage  enti- 
tles their  judgment  or  their  wishes  to  no  special  considera- 
tion. They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  one  American  politi- 
cal people,  and  as  much  bound  to  fight  for  the  Union  as 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania.  Let 
US  have  no  more  of  their  insolence  in  or  out  of  Congress. 
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But  emancipation  will  terribly  irritate  the  Rebels,  and 
render  their  future  reconciliation  impossible.  Nonsense. 
They  are  already  as  irritated  as  they  can  be.  You  cannot 
increase  their  hatred  or  malignity.  Human  nature  will 
bear  no  more  than  they  already  have,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Satan  to  boot.  As  for  the  Union  men  in  the  sece- 
ding States,  save  in  a  few  localities,  they  do  not  exist.  Our 
armies  have  not  found  them,  and  wherever  they  ffo  in 
Rebeldom,  meet  only  hatred,  sullenness,  or  insult  Even 
the  wounded  Rebel  prisoners  in  our  hospitals,  though  un- 
able to  deny  the  care  and  tenderness  with  which  they  are 
treated,  cannot  conceal  and  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  their 
bitter  hatred  of  "  Yankees."  There  need  be  no  fear  of  irri- 
tating the  Rebels,  and  the  only  way  possible  of  conciliating 
them  is  to  treat  them  as  they  treat  their  own  negroes  when 
spiteful  or  sulky,  that  is,  to  flog  them,  and  flog  them  soundly. 
They  will  then  begin  to  respect  us,  and  finally  come  to 
love  and  honor  us.  The  mass  of  the  Southern  people  are 
not  like  us  here  at  the  North.  We  are  addicted  to  mammon 
worship,  no  doubt,  but  we  do  at  least  recognize  a  moral  pow- 
er, and  confess  that  we  ought  to  worship  God.  The  South- 
em  people  as  a  body  worship  only  Force,  and  to  gain  their 
love  and  respect,  you  must  prove  that  you  are  the  better 
man,  that  you  can  whip  them.  Leniency,  forbearance,  con- 
ciliation are  thrown  away  upon  them,  for  they  take  them  as 
evidence  of  weakness,  of  a  craven  or  an  overreaching  spirit. 
The  Government  has  from  the  first  mistaken  their  character. 
It  has  been  too  lenient,  too  conciliatory,  and,  in  endeavoring 
to  conduct  the  war  on  humane  principles,  has  been  guilty 
of  great  inhumanity.  Nothing  would  so  much  command 
the  respect  of  the  Rebels,  and  so  dispose  them  to  live  here- 
after in  peace  and  friendship  with  us  under  one  and  the 
same  government,  as  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  They  know  our  principles  require  us  to  do  it,  and 
they  despise  us  for  not  having  the  courage  to  act  up  to  our 
principles.  The  measure  would  be  a  bold  and  manly  one ; 
it  would  strike  them  in  their  tenderest  point,  and  they 
would  think  all  the  better  of  us  for  daring  to  adopt  it. 

But  many  of  the  oflScers  and  privates  of  our  army  would 
refuse  to  fight  if  the  government  were  to  free  the  slaves. 
Then  let  the  oflBcers  resign,  and  the  privates  be  discharged. 
Your  army  will  be  the  better  officered  and  the  more  eflicient 
for  the  riddance.  The  duty  of  the  soldier  is  to  obey  his 
superior,  and  very  few  officers  in  high  or  subordinate  corn- 
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mands  would  hesitate  to  fight  and  do  their  best,  if  thejr 
must  do  so  or  lose  their  commissions,  and  still  fewer  pri- 
yates  when  refusal  involved  dismissal  from  the  service.  Tlie 
Government  cannot  be  controlled  by  subordinates.  Let  the 
Government  prove  that  it  is  a  government,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  and  there  will  be  no  diflScultj^.  Would  not 
pro-slavery  Generals  show  as  much  submission  as  the  noble 
Fremont  showed  when  relieved  of  his  command  for  sympa- 
thizingwith  freedom,  or  as  has  probably  been  shown  by  the 
brave  Hunter,  under  the  mistimed  rebuke  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief? If  not,  the  sooner  they  are  relieved  from  their 
commands  the  better. 

Finally,  we  are  told  the  measure  is  inexpedient,  because 
it  would  have  no  practical  effect.  It  would  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Rebel  masters,  tlie  knowledge  of  it  would  be 
kept  from  the  negroes,  and  they  would  be  so  carefully 
watched  and  guarded  that  they  could  take  no  advantage  of 
it  even  if  informed  of  its  adoption.  The  knowledge  of  such 
a  measure,  if  adopted,  we  apprehend,  would  in  less  than 
one  fortnight  find  its  way  to  every  negro  cabin  in  Rebel- 
dora.  As  to  its  eflSciency,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  se- 
curing nearly  four  millions  of  people  in  the  very  heart  of 
Rebeldom  as  stanch  loyalists  to  the  Union.  This  of  itself 
would  be  worth  more  to  us  than  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  well-appointed  and  well-disciplined  troops.  It 
would  carry  fear,  distrust,  consternation  even  to  every 
Rebel  home,  and  render  it  necessary  to  keep  at  home  for 
domestic  protection  a  large  number  of  troops  who  now  are 
free  to  go  and  swell  the  Rebel  armies  in  the  field.  It  would 
weaken  greatly  the  forces  which  can  now  be  placed  in  the 
field  to  operate  against  us.  Besides,  the  negroes,  knowing 
the  success  of  the  Federal  arms  would  secure  their  freedom, 
would  find  a  thousand  ways  not  easy  to  point  out  of  injuring 
the  Rebel  cause,  and  serving  our  own.  Moreover,  knowing 
that  by  coming  within  our  lines  they  would  find  freedom 
and  protection,  thev  would  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  their 
guards  escape  in  large  numbers,  and  be  able  to  render 
valuable  aid  to  the  Union  cause  as  laborers  in  camp 
and  on  intrenchments,  and  also  as  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
able-bodied  among  them  could  be  easily  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined under  white  officers,  and  acclimated  as  they  are, 
advantageously  relieve  our  unacclimated  Northern  troops 
of  garrison  and  guard  duty  on  the  Southern  coasts  during 
the  sickly  season.    They  might  also  be  employed  as  com- 
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mon  sailors  on  our  fleets,  and  do  us  good  service,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  brilliant  and  daring  feat  of  the  pilot 
Robert  Small  and  his  companions  in  taking  the  Planter 
out  of  Charleston  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  deliver- 
ing her  over  to  the  Union  naval  commander. 

The  war,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  is  not  a  war  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  between  two  sections  of  our  com- 
mon country,  but  between  the  United  States  and  an  armed 
rebellion,  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  All 
sections  are  equally  bound  to  support  the  United  States  in 
its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  preserve  the  unity 
and  integrity  of  the  national  territory.  The  Government 
has  no  right  to  throw  upon  any  one  section  the  whole  bur- 
den and  expense  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and  is  bound  to 
make  all  sections,  as  far  as  in  its  power,  contribute  their 
respective  quotas.  It  is  bound  to  call  on  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South  as  well  as  on  the  loyal  men  of  the  North.  It  does  a 
manifest  injustice  to  the  North,  if  it  refuses  to  accept  the  ser- 
vice that  four  millions  of  the  population  of  the  Kebellious 
States  could  and  would  willingly  lend  it  in  suppressing  the 
Rebellion.  We  demand,  therefore,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere 
expediency,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Free  States  who 
are  so  freely  pouring  out  their  blood  and  treasure  to  sustain 
the  Union,  that  the  Government  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  these 
four  millions  of  loyal  men,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  included  in 
the  population  of  States  that  are  not  contributing,  and  other- 
wise will  not  contribute  their  due  share  or  any  share  at  all 
to  the  public  cause.  These  loyal  men  are  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  those  States,  and,  though  under  the 
laws  of  those  States  held  to  service,  are  known  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  only  as  persona.  As  such  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  call  upon  them  to  support  the  Government,  and 
is  bound  to  grant  them  in  return  for  their  loyalty,  freedom 
and  protection ;  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  other  States 
have  the  right  to  insist  on  its  being  done. 

But  there  is  another  reason  that  proves  not  only  the  ex- 
pediency, or  the  right  of  emancipation,  but  its  absolute  ne- 
cessity. It  must  be  done  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
integrity  of  the  nation,  or  of  escaping  the  shame  and  morti- 
fication of  acknowledging  the  Independence  of  the  Rebels. 
France  and  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  not  see  their 
industrial  classes  suffering  the  severe  distress  they  are  now 
suffering  for  the  want  of  the  Southern  staples,  much  longer 
without  intervening  in  our  domestic  affairs,  if  tlie  war  is  to 
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be  protracted,  or  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  on 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  conducted.  In  nearly  all  pro- 
tracted struggles  in  modern  times  for  dismemberment  of 
States,  the  historical  precedents  are  in  favor  of  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  powers  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  re- 
bellious or  revolutionary  party.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of 
Holland  struggling  for  her  independence  of  the  Spanish 
crown ;  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  American  Colonies 
struggling  for  independence  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  owe  in  no  small  degree  their  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  nation  to  the  intervention  of  foreign 
Powers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Spanish  American 
Colonies,  of  Greece  demanding  independence  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  of  Belgium  demanding  separation  from  Hol- 
land, and  of  Italy  demanding  her  independence  of  Austria. 
The  only  notable  exceptions  that  we  can  at  this  moment  re- 
call are  Poland  and  Hungary,  but  neither  of  these  was  able 
to  maintain  a  prolonged  struggle.  What  reason  have  we 
to  suppose  that  the  Southern  Rebels  will  form  another 
exception  ? 

The  foreign  towers  most  interested  in  the  conflict  have, 
for  over  a  year,  refrained  from  all  intervention,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  suffering  to  themselves,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  they  will  not  refrain  much  longer.  Nothing  can  pre- 
vent their  early  effectual  intervention  in  favor  of  the  Rebels 
but  immediate,  great,  and  decisive  victories  by  the  Federal 
arms,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves.  We  must 
show  that  the  war  is  not  merely  one  of  subjugation  on  one 
side,  and  of  independence  on  the  other,  or  they  will  certainly 
intervene,  if  the  war  threatens  to  be  a  protracted  struggle. 
We  must  bring  it  speedily  to  a  close,  or  else  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy with  such  boundaries  as  the  intervening  Powers  shall 
please  to  prescribe,  for  we  cannot  hope,  with  the  Southern 
Kebellion  on  our  hands,  to  resist  successfully  the  combined 
power  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  without  allies  either  in 
the  Old  World  or  the  New.  The  only  certain  way  of  avert- 
ing the  intervention,  and  saving  the  integrity  of  the  Repyb- 
lic,  is  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  and  enlist  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  convictions  of  the  civilized  world  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Government  knows  the  danger,  and  has  sought  to 
avert  it,  by  the  Resolution  adopted  by  Congress  proifering 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  States  that  would  initiate  emancipation, 
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and  relaxing  the  blockade  as  to  the  ports  of  Beaufort,  Port 
Royal,  and  rfew  Orleans ;  but  these  nave  failed,  for  no  State 
has  yet  accepted  tlie  proposition  with  regard  to  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  Rebels  have  destroyed  their  cotton  and  tobacco 
instead  of  sufterinff  them  to  come  forward  to  market.  The 
Government  now  hopes,  we  presume,  to  avert  it  by  great 
and  decisive  victories  at  Richmond  and  Corinth.  But  at 
neither  of  these  places  shall  we  obtain  a  decisive  victory,  for 
at  either  place,  the  Rebels,  if  they  cannot  conquer  our  forces, 
can  retreat,  and  protract  the  war  indefinitely;  and  they 
undoubtedly  will  do  so,  for  it  is  their  true  policy.  They 
feel  that  we  have  thus  far  gained  only  barren  victories, 
for  they  are  well  assured  that  if  they  can  protract  the  war 
a  few  weeks  hmger,  foreign  intervention  will  come  to  their 
aid.  One  way,  and  one  way  only  is  open  to  us ;  one  alter- 
native yet  remains,  and  that  is  to  do  wnat  should  have  been 
done  one  year  ago, — decree  complete  and  immediate  eman- 
cipation. It  is  tne  only  means  left  us  of  escaping  a  shame- 
ful mutilation  of  the  Republic.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pres- 
ident hesitates,  longs  but  fears  to  strike,  and  Congress  wran- 
gles, and  lets  the  golden  moment  glide  by.  Terrible  will  be 
tne  responsibility  of  the  Government,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  if  the  Rebellion  succeeds.  On  them,  not  on  the 
Rebels,  will  fall  the  blasting  curse  of  outra<j;ed  humanity. 

But  events  hasten,  and  in  all  human  probability,  the  fate 
of  the  nation  will  be  decided,  before  we  can  issue  from  the 
press,  and  our  words  will  have  only  an  historic  value.  The 
cloud  in  the  East  rises,  and  will  perhaps  have  risen  and 
spread  over  the  whole  heavens  before  our  words  reach  those 
for  whom  they  are  designed.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  since 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  we  have  in  our  humble  sphere  en- 
deavored to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  loyal  citizen.  We 
love  our  country,  and  as  long  as  we  have  a  country  we  shall 
continue  to  love  her,  and  to  nope  for  her.  If  let  alone,  the 
United  States  in  a  reasonable  time  can  reduce  the  Rebels  to 
submission,  and  maintain  the  integritv  of  the  national  terri- 
tory. If  they  fail,  it  will  not  be  republican  institutions  that 
have  failed.  They  will  have  failed  because  our  Northern 
men  consented  in  the  outset  to  form  an  unnatural  union  of 
freedom  with  slavery,  and  because  our  statesmen  and  Gener- 
als have  been  too  anxious  to  preserve  it.  We,  however, 
still  hope,  before  we  appear  in  print.  Congress  will  have  re- 
considered its  vote  rejecting  the  Emancipation  Bill,  and 
have  passed  an  Act  freeing  all  the  slaves  of  the  Rebels. 
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Art.  VI. — Literary  Notices  and  CRiTiasMS. 

1.  What  and  Where  is  the  Church  ?  An  article  under  this  title, 
written  by  one  for  whom  we  have  much  esteem,  has  been  placed  in 
our  hands  for  publication ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  reject  it,  because 
we  have  adopted  the  rule  of  inserting  no  article  in  our  pages  for 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  be  held  responsible.  We  notice  the 
article  in  this  public  way,  because  the  writer  calls  himself  a  Brown- 
Bonian,  and  evidently  fancies  that  his  views  mainly  coincide  with 
our  own,  and  because  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  possibly  others 
entertaining  similar  views  with  himself  may  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure,  but  rather  alarms  us,  to 
find  young  men  calling  themselves  by  our  name,  and  claiming  to 
be  our  followers.  They  are  unjust  both  to  themselves  and  to  us. 
We  are  no  leader  of  a  sect,  schism,  school,  or  party.  We  belong, 
however  unworthy,  to  the  Catholic  communion,  and  acknowledge 
no  name  but  Christian  and  Catholic.  We  want  no  man  to  follow 
us  any  farther  than  we  follow  Christ,  and  we  follow  Christ  no  far- 
ther than  we  follow  his  Church. 

No  man  who  does  not  accept  the  Papal  and  hierarchical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  as  from  God ;  no  one  who  questions  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  in  teaching,  or  her  divine  authority  in  govern- 
ing ;  no  one  who  denies  or  rejects  any  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or 
any  of  the  definitions  of  the  Church  ;  no  one  who  rejects  or  counts 
as  unessential  to  the  Christian  life  the  Sacramental  System  of  the 
Church,  the  Real  Presence,  or  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  no  one 
who  embraces  the  Church  only  because  she  preceded  the  sects  in 
time,  because  she  has  a  more  gorgeous  ritual,  or  because  he  hap- 
pens to  have  been  brought  up  in  her  communion ;  no  one  who 
does  not  hold  the  Church  in  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See  to 
be  not  only  preferable  to  any  of  the  sects,  but  the  only  true  Church 
of  God,  out  of  whose  communion  salvation  is  impossible ;  no  one 
who  contends  no  creed  is  necessary,  that  men  can  be  saved  in  all 
religions,  pagan,  Mahomedan,  or  heterodox,  or,  as  to  that  matter, 
without  any,  is  or  can  be  a  disciple  of  ours,  or  a  Catholic  in  our 
understanding  of  the  term. 

We  assure  our  friend  that  we  cannot  permit  him  to  conclude, 
because  we  maintain  that  Catholics,  as  individuals,  whether  cleric 
or  laic,  are  fallible,  that  we  do  not  hold  the  Church  to  be  infalli- 
ble ;  because  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  private  opinions  of  theo- 
logians as  authoritative,  and  deny  our  obligation  to  obey  uncanon- 
ical  orders  though  issued  even  by  our  own  Bishop,  that  we  do 
not  hold  that  the  Church  has  divine  authority  to  govern,  and  that 
we  are  free  to  obey  or  disobey  her  canons  as  we  please ;  because  we 
controvert  many  notions  floating  about  among  Catholics,  that  we  are 
free  to  question  doctiines  which  are  and  always  have  been  held  by 
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all  the  faithful  to  he  of  Catholic  faith  ;  or  because  we  recognize  in 
the  misbelieving  and  even  the  unbelieving  the  elements  of  Catholic 
truth,  and  seek  to  construct  with  them  a  bridge  to  facilitate  their 
passage  to  the  Church,  where  the  truth  subsists  in  its  real  relations, 
and  in  its  unity  and  universality,  that  we  reject  all  creeds,  hold  all 
religions  to  be  alike  good,  and  mean  by  Catholicity  only  a  crude 
syncretism  in  which,  weltering  in  wild  chaos,  are  included  all  re- 
ligions, all  sects,  all  doctriues,  all  opinions,  alike  in  their  truth  and 
in  their  error.  We  can  permit  nothing  of  the  sort  Such  conclu- 
sions are  sophistical,  and  wholly  unwarranted,  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand by  what  mental  process  they  are  or  can  be  obtained  from  our 
premises. 

We,  certainly,  defend  doubt  and  examination,  but  doubt  and 
examination  of  what  ?  We  have  never  asserted  the  freedom  of  the 
mathematician  to  doubt  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  his  science ; 
we  have  asserted  only  his  right  to  understand,  develop,  and  apply 
them.  We  have  never  asserted  the  right  of  the  Catholic  to  doubt 
the  teachings  of  the  Church ;  we  have  asserted  only  his  right  to 
doubt  his  own  understanding  and  application  of  them.  It  is  lawful 
to  examine  the  question.  What  does  the  Church  teach,  and,  also, 
What  is  her  real  meaning  in  what  she  teaches  ?  but  after  having 
ascertained  her  teaching  and  her  real  sense,  it  is  not  lawfiil,  for  it 
is  not  necessary,  to  examine  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  When  we 
know  what  mysteries  and  dogmas  the  Church  proposes,  and  in 
what  sense  she  proposes  them,  we  do  not  ask.  Are  they  true  f  for 
we  have  already  amved  at  the  ultimate,  at  the  first  principles  of  all 
truth,  and  can  no  more  doubt  them,  even  if  we  should  try,  than 
we  can  doubt  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  mathematics.  This  all 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  philosophy  set  forth  in  our 
pages  know  well  must  be  our  meaning,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
It  necessary  to  remind  our  friends  that  our  particular  assertions 
must  always  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  our  general  philosophy. 

We  have  called  upon  Catholics  to  be  thinking  men,  to  think 
freely,  energetically,  for  themselves;  but  we  have  done  it  as  a 
Catholic,  not  as  a  rationalist,  and  are  to  be  taken  in  a  Catholic, 
not  in  a  rationalistic  sense.  Any  one  competent  to  call  himself  a 
Brownsonian,  or  to  open  his  mouth  in  judgment  upon  our  views, 
knows  perfectly  well  that  we  do  not,  and  with  the  philosophy  set 
forth  in  our  pages  we  could  not,  mean  by  this  to  imply  that  one,  with- 
out supernatural  revelation  or  external  instruction,  can  by  thinking 
for  himself,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  attain  to  aU 
truth,  or  to  all  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation^  or  even  to  an  intel- 
lectual position  suflBciently  elevated  to  make  his  own  judgment  the 
measure  of  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  received  as  true  in  theology. 
We  ask  men  to  think  in  Catholicity,  not  out  of  it,  by  it  and  not 
without  it.  This  is  no  unreasonable  restriction,  for  the  human  mind 
thinks  and  can  think  only  truth,  and  Catholicity  is  all  the  truth 
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there  is,  the  whole  truth,  and  the  whole  tmth  in  its  unity  and  uni- 
versality. Error  is  the  result  of  not  thinking,  not  of  thinking,  and 
is  the  unknown  quantity  on  which  the  mind  sophistically  judges 
without  thinking  it.  Where  the  error  begins,  there  the  thought 
ends.  Outside  of  Catholicity  there  is  only  falsehood,  and  therefore 
no  truth  to  be  thought  The  truth  those  outside  of  the  Church 
think  is  Catholic  truth,  identically  the  truth  thought  in  the  Church, 
and  their  error  is  not  in  not  thinking  truth,  but  in  not  thinking  it 
adequately,  in  not  thinking  it  in  its  real  relations,  and  in  its  unity 
and  universality.  Those  men  who  regard  themselves  as  free,  inde- 
pendent thinkers,  because  they  detect  some  truth  among  the  heter- 
odox, which  they  had  not  noted  in  the  Church,  are  mere  children 
first  attaining  to  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
thinking  faculties.  If  they  were  real  thinkers,  they  would  know 
that  in  the  Church  is  all  the  truth  they  discover  in  the  heterodox, 
and  infinitely  more. 

Yet,  in  urging  Catholics  to  think,  and  to  think  for  themselves,  we 
have  aimed  not  to  supersede  or  undervalue  authoritative  teaching, 
always  necessary,  and  without  the  truths  derived  from  which  no  free, 
elevated,  or  vigorous  thought  is  possible,  but  to  stimulate  Catholics 
to  be  active,  not  mere  passive  recipients  of  the  truth  the  Church 
teaches  them.  The  mysteries  and  dogmas  avail  nothing,  if  receiv- 
ed passively,  as  the  bottle  receives  the  wine  poured  into  it  Men 
profit  by  the  faith  only  as  they  meditate  it,  understand  it,  and  make 
it  theirs, — an  inward,  personal  conviction.  We  do  not  want  Cath- 
olics to  be  content  with  a  mere  form  of  words  they  have  got  by 
heart,  but  to  which  they  attach  no  clear  or  distinct  meaning.  We 
want  them  to  grasp  their  faith  intellectually,  not  in  unrelated  prop- 
ositions only,  but  as  a  living  and  indissoluble  whole,  and  in  its 
real  relations  to  every  department  of  human  life,  intellectual,  spirit- 
ual, moral,  and  social  We  want  them  to  receive,  understand,  and 
appropriate,  or  inwardly  digest  and  assimilate  the  faith  as  food  to 
their  own  intellectual  life,  so  as  to  be  healthy,  robust,  and  vigorous 
men.  We  do  not  want  them  to  cast  aside  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  Saints,  to  depart  from  the  doctrine  or  fail  in  their  veneration 
of  the  great  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  but  to  exercise 
their  faculties  on  the  faith  as  these  fathers  and  doctors  did  theirs, 
and  to  be  what  they  were. 

We  have,  no  doubt,  found  much  fault  with  Catholics  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  we  have  not  spared  their  faults,  but  we  have  done  so 
as  a  Catholic  and  friend ;  not  as  a  non-Catholic  and  enemy.  Never 
have  we  found  fault  with  them  for  being  stanch  and  uncompro- 
mising Catholics,  for  their  devotion  to  the  Church,  for  their  adher- 
ence to  Catholic  principles  or  really  Catholic  practices,  for  their 
horror  of  innovation  in  faith,  or  their  resoluteness  in  adhering  to 
rigid  orthodoxy  ;  we  have  found  fault  with  them  for  confounding 
with  Catholicity  mere  national  customs  and  usages,  for  taking  too 
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low  and  contracted  views  of  their  religion,  for  treating  and  defend- 
ing their  Church  as  a  sect,  for  their  weak  and  dilated  doctrine,  for 
their  childish  sentimental  piety,  for  their  indolence,  their  indiffer- 
ence, their  neglect  to  stndy  their  religion  in  its  relations  to  the 
modem  world,  and  their  slowness  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
in  consequence  of  which  both  religion  and  civilization  grievously 
suffer.  Whether  in  all  this  we  have  been  right  or  wrong,  just  or 
unjust,  wo  have  been  moved  by  our  Catholic  fluth,  our  Catholic 
zeal,  and  our  Catholic  charity.  It  has  been  done  from  devotion, 
not  hatred  or  indifference  to  the  Catholic  Church,  our  spiritual  mo- 
ther. We  claim  to  be  Catholic  as  was  St.  Athanasius,  St  Basil,  St 
Ambrose,  St  John  Damascene,  St  Anselm,  St  Thomas,  and  as  is 
Pius  the  Ninth,  gloriously  reigning ;  and  our  firiends  must  suspect 
themselves  either  of  misapprehending  us,  or  of  misapprehending 
the  Catholic  faith  itself^  if  tney  do  not  find  us  so.  It  is,  perharMS,  no 
more  unreasonable  for  them  to  suspect  their  own  understandings, 
than  it  is  to  suspect  ours. 

2.  Our  Flag.   A  Poem  in  four  Cantos.    By  T.  H.  Underwood, 
New  York:  Carleton.  1862.  pp.  41. 

Mr.  Underwood,  the  author  of  this  admirable  poem  and  har- 
rowing narrative,  tells  us  that  he  is  a  Southern  man  with  Northern 
principles.  We  would  rather  say  he  is  an  American,  with  Ameri- 
can principles,  or,  rather  yet,  a  man  with  the  principles  and  senti- 
ments that  become  a  man.  His  sentiments  must  commend  them- 
selves to  every  reader  who  has  any  appreciation  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  our  common  manhood.  The  poem  regarded  in  a  simple 
literary  point  of  view,  regarded  as  poetry,  possesses  high  merit 
The  verse  is  harmonious,  the  language  is  terse,  strong,  vivid,  and 
expressive.  The  descriptions  are  bold,  graphic,  and  striking,  deep- 
ening and  carrying  on  the  action.  But  the  chief  interest  is  in  the 
story,  in  the  story  of  horrors  enacted  under  the  protecting  folds  of 
**  Our  Flag,"  our  national  flag,  which,  if  it  has  long  waved 

"  O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave," 

has  equally  long  waved  over  the  huts  of  the  wronged,  and  the  land 
of  the  slave.  We  cannot  read  this  thrilling  tale  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  a  tale  which  is  **  an  ower  true  tale,"  without  feeling  our 
cheeks  tingle  with  shame  that  such  horrors  could  ever  be  enacted 
beneath  its  protecting  folds.  The  poem  relates  how  a  slave,  almost 
white,  the  son  of  his  owner,  Colonel  Vamey,  of  St  Louis,  stung 
to  madness  and  revenge  by  his  wife  whipped  to  death,  and  her 
mistress  murdered  by  his  master  before  his  eyes,  escapes,  is  hunt- 
ed, caught,  and  finally  tied  to  the  liberty-tree,  on  which  floats  *^Our 
Flag,"  and  is  burned  to  death. 

"  Right  over  this  baptismal  font  of  fire 
Most  haughtily  the  nation's  oolora  wave! 
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The  shoutings  of  the  mob  reach  high — ^but  higher 

The  upW8^ — ^leaping  laughter  of  the  slave— • 
A  laugh  of  joy  I  the  soul's  proud  jubilee, 
As  it  goes  up,  through  flames,  to  Heaven,  Free. 

"  Now  upward  springing  fVom  its  human  feast, 

The  unabating,  angry  blaze  assaults 
The  towering  stoff,  and  like  a  growling  beast 

Climbs  up  the  wood,  and  on  the  banner  vaults ; 
Its  fiery  fangs  the  shiv'ring  ensign  clasp, 
And  crisp  and  curl  it  in  their  Envious  grasp  I 

"  They  clutch  it  dose,  and  hold  it  shrivling  there : 
They  fiercely  pluck  each  glittering  star  away! 

Ah,  God!  a  flag  of  fire  floats  on  the  air. 
Grows  red,  then  Uadc,  and  parting  fh>m  its  stay. 

An  instant  waves  a  pirate  rag,  and,  lo  1 

It  falls  to  ashes  on  the  mob  below  1 

*Tis  emblematic  of  a  nation's  thrall. 
And  of  the  doom  that  His  good  time  will  bide; 

In  blood  and  flre  shall  her  red  fetters  fall, 
And  she  arise,  redeemed  and  purified. 

The  conquering  Right  will  leave  to  after  time 

The  giant  Cinder  of  a  giant  Crimb." 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts,  but  we  commend  the  poem 
to  all  our  readers,  if  such  we  have,  who  attribute  the  civil  war 
now  rending  our  Republic,  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  are  seeking  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion  without  any  shock  to  the  "  patriarchal" 
institution  of  slavery.  If  any  one  with  the  soul  of  a  man  within 
him  can  read  it  through  without  feeling  on  the  one  hand  the  Re- 
bellion is  a  just  judgment  of  God  on  the  nation,  or,  on  the  other, 
without  being  ready  to  rush  through  fire  and  blood  to  wipe  out 
the  national  disgrace  of  slavery,  he  can  do  more  than  we  can,  more 
than  it  seems  to  us  possible  for  any  one  to  do. 


3.  The  Bridle  of  Vanity  ;  or,  Knowledrje^  Progress^  Liberty,  and 
Bquality,  considered  in  their  Verity,  and  in  their  Fallacy,  By 
Rev.  E.  Putnam,  Author  of  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocidypse. 
Boston;  Donahoe.    1862.    12mo.  pp.  290. 

Ths  first  two  Essays  in  this  volume  appeared  some  time  since  in 
this  Review ;  the  first  part  of  the  third  was  sent  us,  but  not  pub- 
lished. It  has  been  smce  rewritten,  and  much  improved.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  is  a  remarkable  volume,  written  with  great  re- 
pose and  serenity  of  temper,  and  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of 
expression.  It  is  addressed  not  to  the  herd,  whether  educated  or 
uneducated,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  to  sedate,  serious,  and  cul- 
tivated minds,  that  have  leisure  and  temper  to  think,  and  to  think 
ealmly,  slowly,  and  profoundly.  The  whole  book  is  thoughtful, 
well  and  deeply  meditated,  and  well  reasoned,  perhaps  because  the 
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author  ib  to  a  great  extent  detached  from  thes  world,  and,  while  lir- 
iog  in  it,  lives  above  it  There  is  a  slight  qnaintness  now  and  then 
in  his  style  or  expression  that  is  far  from  displeasing,  and  an  antique 
cast  of  thought  tnat  charms  us  away  from  tne  turmoil  of  the  hour, 
and  make«  us  feel  that  we  are  holding  communion  with  a  writer 
who  lived  and  wrote  some  centuries  back,  although  his  topics  are 
fresh  and  recent,  topics  especially  of  the  day. 

The  great  design  of  the  author  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  the 
too  low  estimate  that  many  have  of  past  times,  especially  of  the 
Middle.  Ages,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  rebuke  the  over-estimate 
which  many  have  of  the  present,  and  to  silence  the  loud  boasting 
of  modem  Liberty  and  Progress.  All  truths  have,  as  Coleridge 
remarks,  two  poles,  which  are  alternately  elevated  or  depressed, 
and  the  aim  of  Mr.  Putnam  evidently  is  to  bring  up  to  its  proper 
level  the  pole  which  is  unduly  depressed  in  our  times,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  society.  He  is  not  precisely  one  of  the  oscuran- 
tisti,  but  he  has  as  strong  a  tendency  to  their  dark  side  as  is  pos- 
sible with  his  calm  thought,  clear  vision,  and  genuine  Amencan 
nature.  At  first  sight  the  reader  would  fancy  him  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  our  Review,  the  decided  antagonist  of  the  doctrine  and  pol- 
icy we  latterly  at  least  so  earnestly  insist  upon.  Yet  is  there  no 
essential  disagreement  between  us.  We  as  earnestly  defend  au- 
thority as  he  does,  and  he  has  at  bottom  as  earnest  a  love  of  liberty 
as  we  have.  He  would  be  as  loath  to  see  the  past  restored  as  we 
should  be,  and  appreciates  the  present,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  highly 
as  we  do.  There  was  good  in  the  past,  there  is  evil  in  the  present ; 
there  is  much  of  error  in  the  modem  doctrine  of  Progress,  there 
was  no  less  in  the  old  doctrine  of  Conservatism.  Mr.  Putnam  calls 
our  attention  to  what  was  good  in  the  past,  which  we  are  in  danger 
of  leaving  behind,  and  to  errors  and  dangers  in  the  present,  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  ^ard ;  we  just  now  are  more 
intent  on  pointing  out  what  was  evil  in  the  past,  and  of  inducing 
Catholics  to  recognize  and  accept  what  is  good  in  the  present. 

Yet,  aside  from  the  special  aim  each  has,  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  us.  All  life  is  in  evolution,  and  there  must  be 
progress,  if  life  continues.  A  perfectly  stationary  society  is  a  dead 
society,  and  soon  becomes  a  corrupt  and  putrid  society.  If  society 
is  living  and  active,  its  forms  will  be  constantly  changing,  for  noth- 
ing is  permanent  and  unchangeable  but  principles.  Nevertheless 
all  real  progress  is  simply  an  evolution  or  explication  of  the  past 
The  germs  of  all  in  the  modem  world  that  is  good,  that  is  living, 
and  will  endure,  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  except  in  developing 
and  maturing  those  germs,  we  have  made  no  progress.  The  error 
of  the  present  is  not  in  seeking  or  advocating  progress,  but  in  neg- 
lecting the  real  law  of  progress,  and  in  attempting  it  by  cutting 
loose  from  the  past,  as  the  error  of  the  oscurantUti  is  in  laboring  to 
confine  us  to  the  past,  and  to  interdict  the  future.    The  error  of 
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the  Liberals  is  not  in  loving  or  struggling  for  liberty,  but  in  seeking 
to  realize  liberty  without  authority,  which  is  simply  license,  as  the 
error  of  the  conservatives  or  absolutists  is  not  in  upholding  author- 
ity, but  in  seeking  to  sustain  it  without  liberty,  which  is  despotism. 
Each  is  sophistical,  for  it  permits  no  term  or  medium  of  dialectic 
harmony.  True  dialectics  harmonizes  the  two,  and  gives  us  author^ 
ity  with  liberty,  and  liberty  with  authority.  Recommending  these 
remarks  to  our  readers,  we  commend  to  them  Mr.  Putnam's  book, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  books  that  has  for  a  long  time  issued 
from  the  press. 


4.  Tlie  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in  the  United  Statet, 
By  John  Codman  Hurd,  Counsellor  at  Law.    Boston:  Little,  * 
Brown,  <fe  Co.    1868.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Wb  have  not  found  our  eyes,  though  better  than  they  were,  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  enable  us  to  read  and  master  these  two  goodly 
volumes  within  the  time  we  could  devote  to  their  study  since  re- 
ceiving them.  We  hope  to  be  able  in.  our  October  number  to  re- 
view them  at  length,  and  to  speak  of  them  in  some  degree  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  We  can  only  say  now  that  they  are  devoted 
to  a  great  subject,  which  they  treat  with  great  fairness  and  candor, 
in  a  truly  legal  spirit,  and  with  an  exhaustive  erudition.  Mr.  Hurd 
writes  on  the  Law  of  Bondage  as  a  jurist,  and  aims  to  establish 
what  really  is  the  law  on  the  subject,  not  what  it  might  be,  nor 
what  it  ought  to  be.  If  we  should  find  any  fault  with  him,  it  is 
that  he  is  too  purely  a  legist,  and  does  not  give  to  ethical  consider- 
ations their  due  place  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  in  guid- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  judge.  We  hold  that  back  of  the  jus 
gentium  as  recognized  and  applied  by  universal  jurisprudence  is  the 
natural  law,  the  law  of  nature,  which  the  judge  must  recognize  and 
conform  to  when  not  restricted  by  universal  or  particular  jurispru- 
dence, otherwise  the  jus  gentium  could  never  be  ameliorated,  and 
a  wrong  once  tolerated  by  it  could  never  be  corrected  unless  by  the 
jus  propriumy  by  each  nation  for  itself,  or  by  convention. 

To  explain  ourselves :  Chattel  slavery,  though  now  sustained  only 
by  the  jus  premium,  or  municipal  law,  was  once  sustainable,  as  to 
captives  taken  in  war,  by  the  jus  gentium,  as  interpreted  by  Roman 
jurisprudence.  But  the  Roman  law  expressly  declares  that  under 
the  law  of  nature  all  men  are  bom  free,  or  equal,  and  it  is  only  as 
punishment  for  crime  that  the  jus  gentium  allows  slavery.  Cap- 
tives taken  in  war  were  regarded  as  criminals  worthy  of  death, 
and  they  were  called  slaves,  servi,  because  their  captors  saved 
their  lives  by  commuting  their  punishment  of  death  into  that 
of  perpetual  servitude.  Consequently  in  the  jus  gentium  that  sus- 
tained slavery  there  was  always  the  recognition  of  the  feet  of  the 
natural  equality  of  all  men.  Slavery  is  sustained  only  as  a  penalty 
for  some  real  or  assumed  offence.    Now,  we  contend  that  this 
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original  equality  recognized  by  the  jus  gentium  is  idways  to  be 
regarded  by  the  jud^e  as  a  presumption  in  flavor  of  liberty,  and  the 
alleged  slave  must  oe  declared  free  unless  there  is  a  law  of  the 
forum  against  it,  or  the  fiact  of  a  forfeiture  of  liberty  under  the  jtu 
gentium  is  established.  Mr.  Hurd,  perhaps,  does  not  give  the 
weight  to  this  consideration  that  it  deserves,  as  b  the  case  with 
most  jurists.  They  overlook  the  natural  equality  of  all  men  as- 
serted by  the  jus  gentium^  and  that  the  jus  gentium  does  not  and 
never  did  sustain  slavery  save  as  a  penalty.  Hence  St  Augustine, 
and  all  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church  we  have  consulted  on  the 
subject,  always  treat  slavery  as  a  penalty  incurred  either  by  the 
present  generation  of  slaves  or  by  their  ancestors,  and  excuse  or 
palliate  it  only  on  that  ground.  Bui  our  space  is  exhausted,  and 
we  can  now  only  recommend  Mr.  Hurd's  work  as  probably  the 
fullest,  ablest,  and  most  learned,  as  well  as  the  most  fair,  candid, 
and  impartial  work  that  has  been  written  on  the  Law  of  Bondage 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  one  which  must  secure  to 
the  author  a  high  and  enviable  rank  as  a  jurist. 


5.  Notes  from  th^e  Diary  of  a  Soldier,    By  Count  Anatole  nE 
Seour.    Boston:  Donahoe.    1862.    12mo.  pp.  274. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  soldiers,  and  is  veiy  appropriately 
dedicated  to  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  our  Army,  ft  is  translated 
from  the  French,  and,  though  we  have  not  seen  the  original,  we 
should  think  admirably  translated.  It  is  translated  into  idiomatic 
and  racy  English,  and  reads  like  an  original  work,  and  not  like  a 
translation.  The  French  army  for  many  years  has  been  in  an  ad- 
mirable state  of  discipline,  and  we  are  told,  speaking  generally, 
that  it  is  not  a  bad  school  of  morals.  The  soldiers,  after  having 
served  their  term,  return  home  improved  in  morals,  as  well  as  ele- 
vated in  character  and  intelligence  above  those  of  their  class  that 
remained  at  home.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  such  will  be  the 
case  with  our  soldiers,  we  hope,  should  the  war  continue  long 
enough  to  permit  our  volunteers  to  become  real  soldiers,  not  sim- 
ply fighting  citizens. 


6.  Oration  by  Gxorqs  Bancropt,  on  the  Twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862.    New  York :  Barker.  1862. 

This  is  an  eloquent  speech,  as  are  all  the  speeches  of  the  illustri- 
ous Historian  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  learned,  able,  and  patri- 
otic, as  must  be  every  production  of  the  author ;  but  we  call  atten- 
tion to  it  more  especially,  because  it  bears  unequivocal  testimony 
that  its  author,  long  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  country,  is  not  afraid  that  harm  may  be 
done  to  the  "divine  institution"  of  negro-slavery.  Mr.  Bancroft 
prefers  his  country  to  slavery,  and  does  not  appear  to  apprehend 
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that  she  would  be  ruined,  even  if  negro-slavery  were  to  cease.  He 
is  another  added  to  the  list  of  prominent  Democrats  who  did  brave 
battle  for  Democracy  under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren, — who  have 
permitted  themselves  to  see  the  cause  of  the  present  Rebellion,  and 
who  lack  not  the  courage  to  attack  it.  He  deserves  all  honor  for 
his  bold  and  manly  words,  and  we  hope  they  found  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  men  of  New  York.  ' 

The  most  discouraging  and  the  most  discreditable  thing  we  have 
encountered  is  the  horror  which  so  many  of  our  statesmen,  politi- 
cians, and  even  officers  of  the  army,  have  of  touching  slavery.  One 
is  at  times  led  to  think  that  the  country  itself  regards  slavery  as 
something  sacred,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch.  This  is 
not  true  of  the  country,  but  it  is  apparently  true  of  not  a  few  of  our 
politicians,  and  perhaps  of  a  certain  number  of  the  oflBcers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  The  Government  has  allowed  this  fact  to  embar- 
rass it  from  the  first,  and,  if  it  continues  to  allow  it  to  embarrass  it 
much  longer,  it  will  do  well  to  prepare  to  recognize  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  We  understand  the  value  of 
prudence  and  caution  as  well  as  other  people  do,  but  we  tell  our 
Government,  though  with  all  respect,  that  in  revolutionary  times 
true  prudence  is  in  boldness,  audacity.  Danton  understood  it  when 
he  declared  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Revolution  to  be  in  one 
word,  three  times  repeated,  Vaudace  !  Vaudace  I  Paudace  !  What 
ruins  a  government  in  dealing  with  rebels  is  timidity,  hesitation, 
diplomacy,  artifice,  intrigue,  cunning.  Its  success  depends  on  its 
openness,  frankness,  promptness,  and  fearlessness.  It  must  have 
the  courage  to  strike,  to  strike  at  once,  to  strike  hard,  and  to  strike 
in  the  most  vulnerable  point.  If  it  listens  to  the  palaver  or  the 
forebodings  of  timid,  cowardly,  or  lukewarm  friends,  it  is  lost  It 
must  halve  no  such  friends.  It  must  give  no  one  a  chance  to  be 
timid  or  lukewarm ;  it  must  by  its  own  boldness,  determination, 
and  energy  compel  all  not  prepared  to  be  rebels,  to  rally  to  its  ban- 
ner as  the  only  possible  way  of  not  being  crushed  in  its  rapid 
and  resistless  march.  The  Union  can  be  saved  by  no  trickery,  no 
craft,  by  no  soft  words,  and  no  forbearance  to  injure  the  feelings  of 
the  precious  souls  that  are  bent  on  its  destruction.  There  must  be 
courage ;  there  must  be  blows,  hard  blows,  and  blows  well  directed. 

We  grow  almost  impatient  at  the  pitiable  fears  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Rebels  after  they  have  been 
forced  to  surrender,  and  the  still  more  pitiable  attempts  to  concil- 
iate conditional  loyalists.  Does  it  not  know  that  its  fears  and  its 
tenderness  to  these  conditional  Union  men  are  carrying  bereave- 
ment and  mourning  into  every  family  in  the  loyal  States,  and  only 
protracting  instead  of  ending  the  war  ?  Does  it  not  know  that  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  unconditional  Unionists? 
Does  it  not  know  that  cautious  Generals  who  only  look  out  not  to 
be  defeated,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  assume  the  risk  of  win- 
ning a  victory,  are  much  better  in  private  life  than  at  the  head  of 
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the  army  ?  If  the  government  does  not  believe  there  is  uncondi- 
tional Union  feeling  enough  in  the  country  to  save  it,  ^hy  does  it 
prolong  the  struggle  ?  if  it  does,  why  has  it  not  the  courage  to 
throw  itself  on  it,  and  end  the  war  with  a  victory  ?  There  is  pa- 
triotism enough,  there  is  unconditional  Union  feeling,  talent,  force, 
courage,  and  generalship  enough  in  the  country  to  save  it  at  half 
the  expense  now  incurred,  if  you  will  appeal  to  them,  give  them 
fair  play,  and  not  hold  them  back  by  authority,  for  fear  somebody's 
nerves  may  be  shocked,  or  somebody's  prejudices  disturbed.  It  is 
only  on  these  the  Government  can  rely,  and,  if  it  refuses  to  rely  on 
them,  the  reckoning  to  which  it  will  be  held  will  not  be  light. 
What  if  pro-slavery  men  kick ;  or  pro-slavery  Generals,  Colonels, 
or  Corporals  threaten  to  leave  the  army  ?  Let  the  former  learn  at 
once  that,  if  they  kick,  it  will  be  against  the  pricks,  and  the  latter 
be  assured  that  thoy  are  free  to  go,  and  the  sooner  they  go,  the 
better. 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget. 

We  beg  the  Government,  both  in  its  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  to  dilly-dally  or  palaver  no  longer,  to  work  up  its  cour- 
age, to  dare  be  prudent^  and,  above  all,  to  dare  to  be  just  to  those 
wno  love  the  Union,  and  are  prepared  to  fight  for  it  to  the  death 
against  any  and  every  foe.  It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  it  will 
nerve  the  courage  of  the  country,  make  it  bear  cheerfully  its  sacri- 
fices, bring  warm  hearts  and  strong  arms  to  its  support,  and  be 
able  to  crush  the  Rebellion,  and  save  the  life  and  the  integrity  of 
the  nation. 

We  are  loyal,  and  annex  no  condition  to  our  loyalty.  We  will 
stand  by  the  Union  to  the  last  gasp,  with  or  without  emancipa- 
tion ;  but  the  Government  must  throw  itself  on  the  unconditional 
loyalists  of  the  country,  or  it  will  be  forced,  sooner  or  later  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  will 
derive  no  strength  from  yielding  to  the  counsels  of  conditional  Un- 
ion men  and  conservatives,  or  from  efforts  to  conciliate  their  feelings, 
and  to  secure  their  co-operation.  The  strength  of  the  Government  is 
in  the  unconditional  Union  men,  the  men  stigmatized  as  Radicals. 
We  care  not  whether  these  are  the  actual  majority,  or  only  a  mi- 
nority ;  they  are  the  pars  sanior,  and  carry  with  them  the  strength 
of  the  country.  They  are  the  living  men  of  the  nation,  for  they 
have  the  sentiment  of  progress  and  of  the  future,  and  therefore  are 
strong  with  the  strength  of  humanity,  and  of  humanity's  God. 
Your  conservatives  are  not  living,  but  dead,  for  they  are  seeking 
only  to  preserve  or  restore  a  past  which  humanity  has  outgrown, 
and  which  has  become  an  offence,  a  nuisance,  like  an  unburied,  pu- 
trefying corpse.  The  Government  should  place  its  reliance  on  the 
living,  not  on  the  dead,  and  it  should  know,  too,  that  life  finally 
swallows  up  even  death  in  victory.    Let  it  give  a  firm,  unhesitating, 
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and  courageous  support  to  the  unconditional  Union  men,  and  it 
will  compel  the  conditional  loyalists,  the  timid,  feeble,  palavering 
conservatives  to  fall  into  their  ranks;  it  will  fire  these  with  their  life 
and  energy,  with  their  courage  and  convictions,  and  lead  them  on 
with  them  to  successful  combat.  Not  a  corporal's  guard,  not  an 
omnibus  load  of  them  will  linger  behind.  Does  the  Government 
need  to  be  told  that  its  strength  is  with  the  onward  movement,  and 
that  an  onward  movement  sweeps  on  with  it  the  weak,  the  doubt- 
ful, the  hesitating,  and  even  those  who  would  oppose  it,  and  always 
gathers  force  by  its  progress  ? 

The  fault  we  find  with  the  Government  is,  that  it  with  one  hand 
tries  to  hold  back  the  radicals,  and  with  the  other  tries  to  pull  for- 
ward the  conser\'ativc8,  and  so  has  no  hand  at  liberty  with  which 
to  deal  rebellion  its  death  blow.  It  can  never  succeed  in  this  way. 
It  can  never  pull  or  coax  the  conditional  patriots  forward.  It  must 
take  no  heed  to  them.  It  must  leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead, 
and  turn  its  whole  attention  to  the  living.  The  Union  can  be  saved 
by  no  galvanic  shocks  to  those  who  prefer  slavery  to  the  Union,  or 
who  cannot  strike  a  blow  at  a  secessionist  in  front,  without  kicking 
an  abolitionist  in  the  rear.  These,  if  consulted  or  heeded,  are  only 
a  let  and  a  hindrance;  if  unheeded,  they  are  only  the  dust  raised 
by  the  onward  march  of  the  national  forces.  We  complain  of  the 
Government  that  it  lacks  the  courage  to  confide  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  to  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  that  it  will  not  give  that  loy- 
alty fair  play,  and  will  not  permit  it  to  avail  itself  of  the  legal  means 
within  its  reach  to  save  the  nation.  You  cannot  conduct  a  civil  war 
any  more  than  vou  can  a  foreign  war  on  peace  principles,  or  the 
peace  powers  of  the  Constitution.  The  President  knows  it,  and 
assumes  the  war  power  in  suspending  the  writ  of  Habeas  CorptiSy 
proclaiming  martial  law,  appointing  military  governors,  arresting 
and  imprisoning  persons  under  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  instituting  a 
censorship  of  the  press,  imprisoning  editors,  suppressing  journals, 
and  finally  taking  active  military  command  of  the  army  and  navy, 
as  a  military  chief,  not  as  the  first  civil  Magistrate  of  the  nation, 
and  on  every  hand  invading  what  are  the  private  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  peace  times.  Why  then  dots  he  hesitate  to  use  the  war  power 
only  in  the  case  of  slavery,  and  insist  that  whenever  slavery,  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  ofiences  against  both  God  and  man,  is  in 
question,  only  the  peace  powers  of  the  Constitution  shall  come  into 
play  ?  Does  he  suppose  either  God  or  man  will  smile  on  such  readi- 
ness to  grasp  the  full  war  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  the  peace  power  in  time  of  war,  on  the  other  ? 
The  inconsistency  is  too  great,  too  glaring,  too  hostile  to  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  to  escape  observation  and  reprobation.  If  you 
have  the  war  power,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  good,  use 
it  against  slavery  in  defence  of  liberty,  not  against  liberty  in  de- 
fence of  slavery ;  if  you  have  it  not,  then  forbear  to  use  it  anywhere. 
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We  tell  the  Government  that  the  loyal  men  of  the  Union  have 
the  right  to  the  aid  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  that  are 
loyal,  or,  if  the  Government  consented,  would  be  loyal.  Why  not 
permit  us  to  call  to  our  aid  the  four  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Slave  States  themselves,  anxious  and  burning  to  prove  their  loyalty  ? 
Why  does  the  Government  do  all  in  its  power  to  alienate  them,  and 
throw  their  whole  force  on  the  side  of  the  Rebels  ?  Does  it  despise 
their  aid  ?  They  are  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Slave 
States,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Rebellion  strengthen  it  as  much  as 
any  four  millions  of  their  population.  On  our  side,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Rcbeldom,  they  would  neutralize  four  millions  of  the  Rebel  popu- 
lation, and  thus  reduce  the  effective  force  we  have  now  to  contend 
against  from  twelve  millions  to  four.  Yet  the  Government  will 
neither  appeal  to  them,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  appealed  to.  Does  a 
Fremont  try  to  convert  them  from  enemies  to  friends?  He  is 
snubbed,  traduced,  and  relieved  of  his  command.  Does  a  Hunter 
attempt  it,  and  seek  to  some  extent  to  make  up  for  the  reinforce- 
ments promised  him,  but  not  furnished  ?  He,  too,  is  snubbed,  and, 
if  he  had  any  political  aspirations  or  prospects,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
deprived  of  his  command  and  laid  upon  the  shelf 

Now,  to  a  plain  man  like  ourselves  all  this  seems  perfect  madness, 
perfect  infatuation,  as  well  as  most  gross  injustice  to  the  real  Union 
men  of  the  country.  When  we  couple  with  this  the  danger  of  a 
foreign  intervention,  if  the  war  is  likely  to  be  protracted,  and  not 
likely  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  we  cannot  under- 
stand by  what  motives  or  by  what  policy  the  Government, — the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress — are  influenced.  Are  we  fighting  to  save 
the  integrity  of  the  nation  ?  or  are  we  fighting  only  to  get  in  a  po- 
sition to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  final  separation  ?  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  view  of  some  officers  of  the  army,  who  say  the  South 
caimot  be  subjugated.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Administration  ?  We 
do  not,  we  will  not  believe  it,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  not  the  view  of 
the  majoi-ity  in  either  House  of  Congress.  Then  let  both  have  the 
courage  to  adopt  the  policy  necessary  to  save  the  Union. 
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9.  Denominational  versus  Common  Mixed  Schools,  in  a  Series  of» 
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Abt.  L — Essays  Theological^  Philosophical^  and  Historical^ 
on  the  Refofmcmon  m  the  SiMeenth  Centwry. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  td  regard  the  great  Movement  in 
the  Sixteenth  Centurv  as  a  ftotestant  movement,  and  the 
Reformation  elfected  as  a  Protestant  reformation.  The 
Reformation  was  Catholic,  not  Protestant.  It  originated 
wilJi  Catholics,  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  for  a  Catholic  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  inspired  by  Catholic  faith,  and  undertaken  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  civili- 
zation. Its  normal  development  was  eminently  Catholic,  and 
found  expression  in  the  doctrinal  definitions  and  reforma- 
tory decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Like  every  great  move- 
ment its  progress  encountered  numerous  obstacles,  whidi 
more  or  less  oostructed  its  course,  diverted  a  part  of  its  cur- 
rent into  an  abnormal  channel^  and  gave  rise  to  various  hetero- 
dox confessions  and  communions  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Protestantism  ;  but  its  regular  course  was  onward  in 
a  Catholic  direction,  resulting  in  the  evolution  and  appro- 
priation by  the  Church  of  Catholic  Truth. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake,  also,  to  regard  the  Reformation  as 
an  untoward  event,  and  detrimental  to  the  ^Catholic  cause. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Idea,  the  explication  and  a]^propriation  of  Catholic  faith,  and 
both  religion  and  civilization  have  gained  by  it.  The  six- 
teenth centurv,  rightly  considered,  is  not  a  century  Catholics 
*  should  look  back  upon  with  shame  or  regret,  and  those 
among  us  who  deplore  it,  and  denounce  it  as  an  epoch  of  a 
lamentable  interruption  of  Catholic  progress  and  a  sad  fall- 
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ing  away  from  the  faith,  fail  to  comprehend  it  in  its  dialectic 
relations,  and  confound  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  with  the 
letter  that  killeth.  Nothing  was  lost  that  deserved  to  live ; 
no  eclipse  came  over  faith ;  no  real  progress  was  interrupted. 
Without  the  Reformation  eflFected  m  that  century,  the 
promise  of  our  Lord  to  be  with  his  Church  all  days  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  would  have  been  broken, 
orthodoxy  would  have  been  lost,  the  infallible  word  have 
been  corrupted,  error  and  superstition  would  have  resumed 
their  old  empire,  Christianity  been  supplanted  by  Grentilism, 
and  the  Church  have  proved  a  failure.  Such  a  deplorable  re- 
sult was  not  possible;  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
designs  of  Providence,  nor  with  the  attributes  of  God.  It 
could  not  happen.  The  Idea,  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  is 
Christ  himseir,  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  because  He  lives 
she  also  lives;  because  He  cannot  fail,  she  cannot  fail.  The 
Reformation  was  therefore  both  necessary  and  inevitable, 
and  we  may  honor  the  age  in  which  it  came. 
^  The  Protestant  doctrines  and  sects,  which  took  their  rise 
in  .the  movement,  were  not  the  Reformation,  were  not  its 
normal  results,  and  should  never  be  taken  as  its  character- 
istics. They  were  only  its  temporary  accidents,  and  will 
disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them,  when 
CathoUcs  themselves  learn  to  appreciate  the  Reformation 
itself,  and  to  accept  it  as  one  of  tne  glories  of  the  Church. 
These  doctrines  derive  their  strength  from  our  ignorance, 
and  these  sects  their  vitality  from  our  defective  compre- 
hension of  the  catholicity  of  our  own  Church.  They  live  and 
flourish  because  wo  are  not  ourselves  truly  Catholic.  They 
are  in  our  present  condition  even  useful  to  us.  They  are 
the  Philistines  whom  the  Lord  suffers  to  dwell  in  the  land  to 
prove  us,  to  keep  us  active,  watchful,  on  the  alert,  and  to 
prevent  us  from  tailing  into  the  dead  and  corrupt  state  into 
which  we  were  rapidly  falling  before  the  Reformation.  When 
we  have  no  longer  need  of  them  they  will  disappear.  That 
they  are  in  some  sense  necessary  to  the  Church  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  crush  them  by  force  have 
failed.  The  forces  of  Catnolic  Europe  have  never  been 
able  to  bring  back  a  single  Protestant  nation.  Charles  V. 
tried  and  failed ;  Philip  11.  tried  and  failed ;  Louis  XIV. 
tried  and  failed ;  Napoleon  tried  and  failed.  All  efforts  by 
force,  diplomacy,  or  controversy,  fail,  and  must  fail,  till  • 
Catholics  cease  in  any  respect  to  rely  on  the  civil  arm, 
and  gain  suflBicient  confidence  in  truth  to  dare  trust  their 
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jaiiBe  under  God  to  reason  and  common  sense.  Not  till  then 
\7ill  these  doctrines  and  sects  disappear,  or  we  fully  compre- 
hend the  real  significance  of  the  xCeformation,  and  reap  all 
its  fruits.  When  we  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  and  have  ceased  to  seek  the  continuance  or  revival 
of  that  old  mediffival  world  which  properly  ended  with  it ; 
when  we  learn  that  truth  is  always  living,  and  cannot  die ; 
when  we  learn  that  force  is  impotent  against  thought,  that 
the  Church  is  a  purely  spiritual  kingdom,  and  are  willing  to 
re^rd  her  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  and  to  meet  the  spiritual  with  the  spiritual, 
Protestantism  will  go  the  way  ot  ancient  Gnosticism,  Mani- 
cheeanism,  or  Arianism.  It  will  recede  as  we  advance  in 
the  understanding  and  realization  in  life  of  our  own  faith. 

The  Reformation  in  its  normal  results  was  a  progress  in 
the  evolution  of  the  Idea,  an  advance  in  the  explication  and 
actualization  in  the  Church  and  in  society  of  the  universal 
and  immutable  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Idea  is 
the  Word-made-flesh,  Christ,  the  God-man,  of  whom  the 
Church  is  the  expression  in  time  and  space.  The  work  of 
the  Church  is  to  torm  Christ,  the  hope  of  glorv,  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  society.  The  Idea  is  universal,  infinite,  and 
inexhaustible,  but  it  is  realizable  by  us  in  this  life  only  in  a 
finite  and  imperfect  manner,  and  therefore  only  successively, 
or  progressively.  The  end  of  man  is  the  complete  evolution 
and  assimilation  bj  divine  assistance  of  the  Idea,  or  perfect 
union  in  Christ  with  God, — or  oneness  with  Christ,  who  is 
one  with  God.  Man  is  destined  to  become,  in  Christ,  God, 
as  Christ  himself  is  God.  This  is  the  end  of  his  creation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  union,  without  a  loss  of  the  distinction 
of  nature,  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  the  finite  with  the 
infiinite,  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  man  with  God. 
Progress ^is  in  going  to  this  end,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  actualization,  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  nature.  This  actualization  is  successive,  not 
instantaneous, — in  time,  not  in  etemitv.  Hence  man  is  finite, 
and  in  time  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  progress,  and  his  true 
life,  till  reaching  his  end,  is  in  the  continuous  progress  in  the 
evolution  and  assimilation  to  himself  of  the  life  of  the 
Word  made  flesh.  The  progress  is  not  of  the  Idea,  not  a 
progress  of  truth  objectively  considered,  but  a  progress  in  its 
'  explication  and  assimilation  by  the  human  understanding ; 
not  in  the  actualization  of  its  possibilities,  for  in  itself  is 
already  pure  act,  but  of  our  possibilities,  the  potentiality  of 
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human  nature.  Man's  possibilities  are  infinite,  and  hence  he 
is  progressive  to  the  infinite ;  and  as  long  as  he  remains  below 
tlie  infinite,  if  really  living,  he  is  and  must  be  progressive. 

It  has  been  seen  in  a  former  essay  that  a  reformation  in 
the  Church,  and  by  the  Church,  may  become  necessary,  and 
be  effected  without  impugning  either  her  sanctity  or  her 
infallibility,  in  any  sense  in  which  Catholic  dogma  requires 
either  to  be  asserted.  The  Church  in  her  Idea,  through  the 
indwelling  Holy  Ghost,  is  infallible  and  holy,  but  Catholics, 
as  individuals,  are  both  fallible  and  peccable.  Infallibility 
and  impeccability  are  the  privilege  of  no  individual  in  the 
Church,  whatever  his  rant,  dignity,  or  authority.  Hence 
errors  and  abuses  in  the  Catholic  body,  or  the  Church  as  the 
congregation  of  individuals,  are  possible,  and  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence.  It  was  never  the  design  of  our  Lord  in 
founding  his  Church  to  take  away  our  human  free  will,  or  to 
supersede  the  exercise  of  our  human  understanding,  and  it  is 
always  possible  for  us,  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  to  abuse  our 
free  will  and  to  misemploy  our  understanding.  Man  aspires 
to  God,  as  inspired  by  him,  and  has  an  onward  and  upward 
tendency  to  him  as  his  last  end ;  but  he  has  also  a  downward 
tendency,  or  tendency  which  bears  him  away  or  holds  him 
back  from  God.  Christianity  accepts  and  assists  the  onward 
and  upward  tendency,  and  enables  our  nature  to  complete 
itself  in  union  with  the  infinite.  But  she  always  and  every- 
where is  resisted  in  this  work  by  the  contrary  or  downward 
tendency, — a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  tendency  indeed, 
a  vis  hiertiod^  which  has  to  be  overcome  before  the  soul  can 
take  unfettered  her  upward  flight.  Subject  to  these  two 
opposing  tendencies,  man  can  never  remain  contented  in 
perfect  inaction,  nor  can  he,  whether  in  the  Church  or  out 
of  her,  go  on  in  a  continuous  career  of  progress  without 
encountering  obstacles  all  but  insurmountable.  The  work 
of  evolution  and  assimilation  is  always  resisted  by  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  our  nature,  and  at  times  is  apparently 
arrested  by  it.  There  is  a  pause,  an  apparent  stand-still, 
till  the  individual  and  society  concentrate  their  forces  and 
make  preparations  for  new  and  stronger  efforts  to  sweep 
away  the  accumulated  obstacles  to  progress,  and  resume 
the  onward  and  upward  course.  Hence  reformations  are 
needed,  and  are  effected. 

The  upward  tendency  of  the  soul  is  her  aspiration  to 
God,  to  life,  to  the  plenitude  of  life,  the  plenitude  of  ex- 
istence, to  which  she  can  attain  only  in  Christ,  in  whom 
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dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  and  in  whom  the  divine 
creative  act  is  completed.  Man  was  created  for  God,  and 
God  is  his  bein^,  his  supreme  good,  his  beatitude.  Created 
for  God  he  aspires  to  him,  and  in  the  regeneration  or  pa- 
lingenesiac  life  is  progressive  to  him,  and  therefore  is,  since 
God  is  infinite,  progressive  to  the  infinite,  or  infinitely 
progressive.  The  modem  rationalistic  doctrine  of  progress 
18  nght  in  asserting  that  man  is  infinitely  progressive  ;  but 
is  wrong  in  asserting  that  he  is  progressive  without  end,  or 
without  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  term  of  his  progress, 
as  well  as  in  mist^ing  both  the  principle  and  the  medium 
of  his  progressiveness.  The  progress  asserted  by  the  ra- 
tionalist is  really  no  progress  at  alL  Progress  is  going 
towards  an  end,  and  where  there  is  no  end  there  is  no  prog- 
ress. With  the  rationalist  man  is  always  hecoming^  never 
iecames  Qod.  He  falls  into  this  error  ,  by  misinterpreting 
or  rejecting  the  Incarnation.  If  he  accepts  the  Incarnation, 
it  is  as  an  individual  fact,  not  as  a  principle  of  life.  Re- 
lecting  it  as  a  principle  of  life,  or  not  recognizing  it  at  all, 
he  is  necessarily  restricted  to  simple  cosmic  existence,  in 
which  he  has  and  can  have  no  end  ;  for  cosmos  is  and  can 
be  completed  or  fulfilled  only  in  palingenesia.  Cosmos  is 
the  procession  by  way  of  creation  of  existences  from  God, 
and  palingenesia  is  their  return  through  Christ,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  to  God,  or  their  fulfilment  in  attaining  to  their 
end  or  final  cause.  Palingenesia,  or  regeneration  m  Christ, 
depends  on  the  Incarnation.  Men  become  Christians  by  the 
birth  of  grace  in  Christ,  as  individuals  are  men  by  being  bom 
of  Adam.  All  the  elect  are  in  Christ,  the  father  of  regen- 
erated humanity,  as  all  men  were  from  the  first  in  Aoam. 
the  father  of  cosmic  humanity.  As  Christ  is  the  second 
Adam,  the  complement  of  the  first,  as  well  as  repairer  of 
his  fault,  it  follows  that  men  have  not  their  complement, 
therefore  their  end,  in  the  first  Adam,  cosmic  order,  or  the 
order  of  genesis. 

Without  regeneration  in  Christ,  man  remains  purely  cos- 
mic, inchoate,  initial,  incomplete,  unfulfilled.  The  pos- 
sibilities or  capacities  of  his  nature  are  not  only  unactualized, 
but  unactualizable.  His  life  is  without  end  or  aim.  He  is 
a  rainless  cloud,  blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  winds,  a 
wandering  star,  a  fig-tree  that  bears  no  fruit.  Take  from 
him  all  hope  of  entering  the  palingenesia  and  fulfilling  his 
existence,  and  his  life  is  death,  and  he  is  literally  suffering 
the  pangs  of  hell.    This  is  the  condition  of  all  who  are  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  regeneration,  or  are  out  of  Christ.  Hence 
it  is  that  out  of  him  there  is  no  salvation,  and  that  his  is 
the  only  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we 
can  be  saved.  Christianity  saves  us  from  the  desolating 
doctrine  of  progress  without  end,  not  by  denying  all  prog- 
ress, but  by  accepting  progress,  giving  it  a  term,  and 
assisting  us  to  reach  it.  In  the  regeneration  men  are  not 
tantalized  by  a  good  which  forever  eludes  their  grasp,  or 
which  forever  allures  them  on,  and  recedes  in  proportion  as 
they  advance.  In  and  through  Christ,  man  not  only  aspires 
to  Grod,  but  attains  to  him,  and  without  ceasing  to  oe  man, 
becomes  one  with  him. 

Satan  did  not  lie  to  our  first  parents  in  assuring  them 
that  they  should  be  gods,  or  as  gods.  In  Christ  men  become 
Christ,  and  Christ  is  God.  When  he  shall  appear  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  He  has  prom- 
ised us  that  "  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  his  aivine 
nature."  Man  was  from  the  first  intended  to  become  God. 
The  deception  of  Satan  was  not  there ;  it  was  in  so  telling 
the  truth  as  to  persuade  our  first  parents  that  they  were  or 


simple  cosmic  existence.  This  was  persuading  them  that 
the  possibilities  of  their  nature  were  already  actualized,  and 
that  they  were  already  gods,  without  regeneration  in  Christ 
and  glorification  in  the  celestial  paradise.  Adam  neither 
erred  nor  sinned  in  aspiring  to  be  Gfod,  nor  in  believing  that 
he  could  become  God ;  but  DOth  erred  and  sinned  in  assuming 
that  he  was  already  God,  and  in  acting  on  that  assumption. 
This  was  the  primal  falsehood,  the  original  sin,  whence  the 
degeneracy  of  the  race,  and  all  our  errors,  sins,  and  woes.  It 
assumed  the  possible  to  be  the  actual,  the  eartnly  paradise  to 
be  the  celestial,  the  initial  to  be  the  completion,  genesis  to  be 
palingenesis,  and  the  cosmic  life  to  be  the  etemallife  in  God. 

This  original  sin  was  not  only  the  individual  sin  of  Adam, 
but  was  the  sin  of  the  race,  for  the  race  was  all  in  him.  It 
has  therefore  descended  upon  all  individuals  bom  of  him, 
for  they  all  participate  of  the  race.  In  all  ages  and  na- 
tions it  has  adhered  to  human  nature,  and  been  the  grand 
obstacle  to  human  progress.  It  is  a  clog  on  all  the  efforts  of 
the  soul  to  rise,  ana  is  what  we  call  the  downward  tendency, 
or  degeneracy  of  the  race.  Its  primal  sophism  is  not  that 
man  may  become  God,  but  that  man  is  Goa ;  not  that  in  the 
regeneration  he  is  progressive  to  the  infinite,  but  that  he  is 
already  in  possession  of  the  infinite,  and  therefore  of  his 
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Bxipreme  good.  It  originates  all  those  terrible  conflicts  in 
the  soul  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the  spirit 
that  aspires  to  God  as  its  supreme  good,  and  the  flesh  that 
grovels  in  the  earth,  the  inferior  nature  that  clings  to  the 
earthly,  and  relishes  only  sensual  goods.  It  is  tne  fruit- 
ful mother  of  the  wars  that  rend  society  and  devastate 
nations,  and  of  those  fearful  battles  waged  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future,  to  keep  the  race  back  under 
institutions  it  has  outgrown,  and  which  cramp  and  confine 
it,  or  to  conquer  for  it  the  power  to  advance,  and  to  con- 
tinue its  march  through  the  ages.  Always,  and  everywhere, 
in  the  individual  and  society,  in  Church  and  state,  is  it 
present  as  the  enemy  of  life  and  process,  obstructing  the 
evolution  of  truth,  the  growth  of  nolmess,  and  the  actual- 
ization of  Catholic  faith. 

The  Christian  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  life,  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, of  development  and  growth.  It  says  always  witli 
St.  Paul,  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  tnat  are  behind, 
and  stretching  forth  to  those  that  are  before,  I  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  The  Apostle  avoids  the  error  of  Adam,  who  counted 
himself  to  have  comprehended,  and  of  the  modem  ration- 
alists who  assert  progress  without  end,  or  deny  that  the 
goal  is  attainable.  He  asserts  progress,  and  progress  that 
can  reach  its  term,  "the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  that  is,  consummation  in  glory,  or 
union  with  God.  The  original  sin  of  Adam  into  which  he 
was  seduced  by  Satan,  that  man  is  God,  which  denies  prog- 
ress, and  the  error  of  the  modem  rationalist,  that  man  is 
progressive  without  end,  which  also  virtually  denies  it,  are 
alike  opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit,  and  incessantly  com- 
bated by  it.  They  are,  after  all,  but  two  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  former  is  the  original  sin  of  the 
conservatives,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  obscurantists,  as 
thev  are  called  by  their  opponents.  These  assume,  in  prin- 
ciple, if  not  in  form,  that  they  have  comprehended,  and  that 
any  departure  from  them  is  a  departure  from  God.  Their 
convictions  and  their  attainments  are  the  measure  of  the 
tme  and  the  possible.  Thev  are  God,  or  like  God,  from  whom 
all  must  take  the  law,  and  learn  the  distinction  between  good 
and  evil.  The  latter  is  the  error  of  the  rationalists,  radicals, 
or  revolutionists,  for  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  fixed,  or  sta- 
ble. These  hold  that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  flux ;  that 
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the  universe  rests  on  a  movable  foundation,  and  that  Gkxl 
is  a  heoofmna  [das  Werderi]^  continually  growing,  filling  up 
the  void  in  his  being,  and  enlarging  ana  strengthening  his 
faculties.  Man  with  them  is  mounted  upon  an  evenast- 
ing  treadmill,  continually  stepping,  but  never  advancing. 
The  first  class  mistake  earth,  the  latter  hell,  for  heaven. 
The  Church  asserts  stability  with  progress,  and  progress 
with  stability,  conservatism  with  progress,  and  progress 
with  conservatism,  each  in  harmony  with  the  other,  and 
both  in  harmony  with  the  dialectic  law  of  the  universe. 

As  truth  avails  us  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  evolved 
and  appropriated  by  the  human  understanding,  the  Church 
always  asserts  and  aids  process  both  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  society,  for  Catnohcity  includes  civilization  as 
well  as  religion.  The  palingenesiac  supposes  the  cosmic. 
The  Christian  idea  is  the  Incarnation,  the  hypostatic  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one  IHvine  Person. 
But  the  progress  the  Church  proposes  and  aids  is  resisted 
by  the  two  classes  of  errorists  described,  by  those  who  re- 
sist all  progress,  and  those  who  render  it  impossible  by 
denying  it  all  end.  These,  though  never  able  to  hinder 
progress  altogether,  are  able  often  to  obstruct  or  retard  it. 
Hence  reformations  become  necessary  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles they  interpose,  and  which  are  a  barrier  to  further 
progress.  The  operations  of  these  two  classes  of  errorists, 
both  bom  of  original  sin,  and  marking  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  our  nature,  generate  errors  and  abuses  in  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  her  divine  wisdom,  and  her  utmost  vig- 
ilance. In  tne  sixteenth  century  these  abuses  were  great, 
but  neither  greater  nor  more  numerous  than  they  had  been 
for  at  least  three  centuries  before.  The  Reformation  came 
then,  because  then  the  divine  life  of  the  Church  had  become 
more  active  and  enei^tic,  and  she  had  acquired  the  free- 
dom and  strength  necessary  to  correct  them.  The  Church 
is  alwajrs  and  everywhere  a  living  and  active  force,  and  her 
power  IS  always  intrinsically  the  same.  Obstructions  dam 
up  the  stream,  but  diminish  not  the  force  or  quantity  of  its 
waters.  The  waters  accumulate  silently  behmd  them,  and 
suddenly  sweep  them  away,  and  clear  their  channel.  It  is  no 
reproach  to  the  Church  that  she  meets  with  obstacles,  but 
it  is  to  her  ^lory  that  she  is  able  to  surmount  them,  and 
continue  on  in  her  course.  It  is  nothing  against  her  that 
reformations,  from  time  to  time,  become  necessary,  but  it  is 
a  proof  of  her  divinity  that  she  is  able  to  effect  tnem. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  moment  had  come  when  the 
long-accumulating  waters  of  life  could  break  through  the 
dams  and  dykes  sin  and  error  had  erected  against  them. 
The  long-desired  reform  had  become  possible,  and  in  her 
Council  of  Trent  the  Church  eflfected  it,  arrested  the  abnor- 
mal development,  and  opened  the  pathway  for  future  prog- 
ress. The  reformation  she  eflTected  was  all  that  the  times  per- 
mitted, or  that  could  then  be  prudently  attempted.  By  the 
doctrinal  definitions  and  reformatory  decrees  and  canons  of 
the  Council,  the  Church  secured  her  past  evolutions  without 
foreclosing  the  future.  But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
with  that  Council  all  reformation  was  brought  to  an  end. 
The  work  of  explication  and  appropriation  of  truth  in  the 
life  of  individuals  and  nations  must  go  on  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  always  is  there  in  both  the  same  morbid  ten- 
dency to  be  resisted,  the  samertmperfection  to  be  overcome. 
The  same  causes,  in  principle,  that  made  the  Keformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century  necessary,  may  hereafter  render 
many  others  equally  necessary.  Indeed  many  earnest  Catho- 
lics fliink  that  another  in  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church,  is 
already  needed.  There  is  even » now  an  apparent  pause  in 
the  works  of  the  Church,  and  progress,  as  nir  as  it  goes  on 
at  all,  seems  to  go  on  outside  of  her  communion  rather  than 
within  it,  and  many  of  her  devout  children  are  so  afraid  that 
she  will  sever  herself  from  the  past,  that  they  do  their  best 
to  shut  her  out  from  the  future.  It  is  the  holiday  of  the 
conservatives.  The  party  of  the  past  in  the  Church,  and  the 
party  of  the  future  out  of  the  Church,  both  sonhistical  and 
miscnievous  when  operating  separately,  are  debating  the 
world  between  them,  and  a  new  council,  not  merely  an  infor- 
mal assembly  of  prelates  at  Rome,  having  no  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  deliberations  and  decis- 
ions, is,  perhaps,  not  uncalled  for. 

But,  though  the  Council  of  Trent  stayed  the  progress  of 
heterodoxy,  and  fixed  the  conditions  of  orthodox  and  legiti- 
mate development,  it  did  not  convert  the  heterodox  or  heal  the 
schism.  A  large  part  of  Europe  remained  and  still  remains 
separated  from  the  Catholic  communion,  apparently  lost  to 
the  Church.  Tet,  perhaps,  not  entirely  lost,  for  even  the 
heterodox  in  some  sense  pertain  to  the  Catholic  world. 
They  are  Catholics  in  tteir  reminiscences  and  potentialities. 
They  are  for  the  most  part,  though  not  Catholics,  Christians. 
They  hold  not  Catholic  truth  in  its  unity,  integrity  and 
punty ;  yet  they  hold  it,  and  under  some  of  its  aspects  de- 
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velop  it  with  an  earnestness,  a  zeal,  and  a  success  which  we 
do  not  always  find  among  the  orthodox.  Moreover,  the 
more  glaring  of  the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin  are  either 
explained  away  or  openly  rejected  ;  the  rationalism  so  rife 
a  few  years  since  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  has  received  a 
notable  check  from  Protestant  theologians  themselves,  and 
is  now  as  prevalent  in  the  so-called  Catholic  nations  as  in 
the  non-CathoUc.  The  higher  class  of  heterodox  theologians 
are  nearly  up  to  the  theology  of  the  Council  of  Trent  Old 
prejudices  are  much  softened,  heated  passions  on  both  sides 
have  in  a  measure  cooled  down,  and  very  few  non-Catholics 
would  now  find  any  serious  difficulty  in  accepting  th^ 
Church  were  she  presented  to  them  free  from  all  himerto 
associated  with  her  that  is  not  Catholic. 

Yet,  though  the  movement  was  Catholic,  and  its  nonnal 
results  were  collected  and  eraibodied  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  question  still  remains,  whence  came  its  abnormal  devel- 
opment, and  why  did  not  the  Council  put  an  end  to  Prot- 
estantism, and  heal  the  schism  which  still  continues  ?  On 
one  side  the  movement  deviated  from  the  Catholic  line,  and 
resulted  in  founding  creeds  and  sects  hostile  to  the  Church, 
and  which  still  with  more  or  less  fierceness  seek  her  destrac- 
tion.  Whence  this  deviation  ?  And  why  this  continuance 
of  Protestantism  after  the  publication  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Trent?  These  are  questions  which  require  a 
deeper,  a  broader,  a  more  generous  answer  than  they 
usually  receive  from  either  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  theolo- 
gians. The  immediate  cause  was,  no  doubt,  the  impatience 
of  the  reformers,  the  slowness,  not  to  say  reluctance,  of  the 
Church  authorities  in  effecting  the  reforms  acknowledged  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which  Cathohc  con- 
troversialists defended,  not  the  faith,  but  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, which  had  obtained  in  the  Church,  and  were  and  are  in 
no  sense  essential  to  Catholicity,  and  indeed  improperly  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  remote  cause  is,  of  course,  m  original 
sin,  the  downward  tendency  of  human  nature,  or  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  human  race,  common  alike  to  Catholics  and 
to  non-Catholics,  and  in  which  originates  the  universal  a«d 
persistent  opposition  to  the  evolution  and  appropriation  of 
truth  or  the  Idea.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  must  not  be  assumed  to  have  been  or  to  be  all  on  one 
side.  All  the  blame  is  not  due  either  to  Catholics  or  to 
non-Catholics.  That  morbidity,  which  we  call  original  sin, 
though  never  a  total  corruption  of  nature,  attaches  to  the 
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race,  and  is  common,  though  in  varying  degrees,  to  all  men, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  Catholics  had  not  individ- 
ually or  socially  realized  completely  in  their  life,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  religious,  the  Catholic  type ;  and  they  who 
became  Protestants  did  not  understand  tne  great  law  of  prog- 
ress, and  that  truth  is  effective  only  as  it  is  evolved  and 
assimilated  bv  the  individual  and  by  society.  They  did  not 
understand  tne  law  of  continuity,  and  labored  for  a  resto- 
ration rather  than  a  progress,  for  destruction  rather  than 
reformation.  They  concluded  from  the  abuses  against  the 
use,  and  sought  as  the  only  means  of  guarding  against  them 
to  make  an  end  of  the  Church  herself.  They  fell  into  the 
error  of  Adam,  rejected  the  evolutions  enected  by  the 
Church,  closed,  in  tneory,  at  least,  the  future  to  the  human 
race,  and  sought  to  turn  it  back  to  the  undeveloped  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  century.  • 

There  is  in  all  men  a  strong  tendency  to  conclude  in  relig- 
ion against  its  divinity  from  the  imperfections  and  vices  of  its 
human  ministers,  llie  clergy  are  men,  and  in  all  ages  and 
nations  have  the  infirmities  of  men.  They  never  perfectly 
realize  the  sacerdotal  type,  for  that  type  is  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  and  therefore  men  conclude  against  the  type  itself,  and 
say,  let  us  have  no  priests  at  all.  Nothing  is  more  sophisti- 
cal. If  the  clergy  fall  farther  below  their  type  than  other 
men  do  below  their  respective  types,  still  in  learning,  science 
and  virtue  they  as  a  body  rise  far  above  the  average  of  other 
men.  The  priesthood  is  from  God,  a  heavenly  treasure 
committed  to  earthem  vessels,  deposited,  if  you  will,  in 
fragile  vases.  The  vase  may  be  unworthy  of  the  treasure, 
but  the  worth  of  the  treasure  depends  not  on  that  of  the 
vase.  Catholics  are  bad,  it  is  said ;  therefore  the  Church  is 
worthless.  But  if  men  are  so  bad  with  the  Church,  contem- 
porary heathen  nations  can  assure  us  that  they  would  be 
infinitely  worse  without  her.  The  morbid  reformers,  who 
became  Protestants,  were  not  above  the  sophistry  of  the  vul- 
gar. They  drew  general  conclusions  from  particular  facts ; 
and  assuming  the  soundness  of  their  logic,  fell  into  heresy 
and  schism.  They  beheld,  indeed,  the  truth  under  some  of  its 
aspects,  but  they  saw  not  how  they  could  hold  in  the  Church 
the  truth  they  saw,  though  neither  the  whole  truth,  nor 
the  truth  at  all,  in  its  Catholic  relations,  and  they  went  out 
from  the  Church,  and  made  war  against  her.  A  tnier  compre- 
hension, either  of  their  own  doctrines  or  of  Catholic  faith 
itself,  would  have  saved  them  from  doing  either,  for  they 
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had  and  have  no  positive,  no  affirmative  doctrine  or  princi- 
ple not  reconcilable  with  the  official  teachings  of  the  Cnurch. 

In  answering  the  questions  raised,  care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  ascribe  too  much  to  the  personal  virtues  or  the  per- 
sonal vices  of  individual  actors.  In  either  the  normal  or  the 
abnormal  development,  in  or  out  of  the  Clinrch,  the  race 
alwajrs  counts  for  much  more  than  the  individual.  It  will 
not,  indeed,  do  to  say,  with  the  school  of  Hegel  and  Cousin, 
that  individuals  count  for  nothing,  and  that  m  history  there 
are  no  individuals,  but  simply  iaeas,  principles,  causes,  im- 
personalities. This  were  to  exclude  all  influence  of  free  will 
on  historical  events.  Great  men  are  not  always  the  product 
of  their  age,  as  that  school  maintains ;  they  are  sometimes 
the  creators  of  their  age.  The  weak  man  bends  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  times ;  the  strong  man  bends  them  to  his 
will,  controls  them,  and  makes  them  work  out  his  purpose. 
What  our  people  most  want  in  their  present  crisis  is  the 
strong  man,  a  great  man,  a  great  statesman,  a  ffreat  general, 
and  the  want  may  prove  fatal  to  them.  Not  seldom  do  great 
men  control  events,  and  change  the  current  of  history.  The 
condemnation  of  democracy  is,  that  it  tends  to  produce  a 
low  common  level,  and  either  produces  no  great  man,  or 
excludes  him  from  all  part  in  the  management  of  public 
aflTairs.  Had  Pitt  had  a  Wellington  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  armies  he  sent  against  revolutionary  France,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  would  have  never  been  heard  of,  save  as  a  re- 
spectable marshal  in  the  armies  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  if 
we  had  had  a  Jackson  instead  of  a  Buchanan  at  the  head 
of  our  own  government  there  had  been  no  Southern  rebellion. 
K  Bohemond,  instead  of  Godfrey,  had  commanded  the  first 
crusade,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  East  would  have 
been  conquered  and  recovered  to  Christian  civilization,  for 
he  would  not  have  been  restrained  by  his  scruples  from  be- 

S 'inning  the  work  by  taking  possession  of  Constantinople, 
ut  even  individuals  are  great  by  their  humanity  ratlier 
than  by  their  individuality.  The  individual  participates  in 
the  race,  and  has  in  him  something  of  all  men.  In  this 
participation^  not  in  his  individuality,  lies  the  secret  of  his 
greatness.  Thev  who  partake  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
race,  have  the  largest  humanity,  the  broadest  and  richest 
human  nature,  are  the  great  men,  the  men  of  genius,  called 
men  of  genius  because  they  participate  beyond  the  ordinary 
d^ree  m  the  race,  are  bom,  not  made. 
Ideas,  causes,  principles,  operate,  indeed,  through  indi- 
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viduals,  and  individuals  are  real,  not,  as  pantheism  teaches, 
mere  appearances,  sense-shows,  illusions.  Nevertheless,  in- 
dividuals are  not  all  the  reality  there  is.  Man  does  not 
subsist  without  men,  but  neither  are  there  men  without 
man.  The  race  is  not  an  empty  word,  nor  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion or  collection  of  individuals.  The  individual,  always 
exceptinff  the  first  Adam  and  the  second,  is  the  individua- 
tion of  a  higher  reality  than  himself.  The  stren^h  and  great- 
ness of  men  is  in  their  participation  of  this  higher  reality, 
in  their  human  nature,  tneir  manhood,  through  which  they 
touch  and  participate  of  God.  Individuals  die;  the  race 
survives — non  orrmis  moriar — and  the  deeds  of  individuals 
enter  into  history  onlv  as  they  are  done  in  the  strength  of 
humanity,  and  through  humanity  in  the  strength  of  human- 
ity's God,  in  whose  image  and  likeness  man  was  created. 
It  is  then,  and  then  only  that  they  are  gestcB^  evolutions  of 
the  ideal,  and  fit  to  be  recorded. 

Personal  virtues  and  vices  are  every  thing  to  the  individ- 
ual, but  they  rarely,  if  ever,  decide  the  great  events  of 
history.  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  far  the  inferior  in 
personal  virtues  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  leader  of  the 
first  crusade ;  yet  with  ten  thousand  horse,  and  thirtv-five 
thousand  foot,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  Lybia,  founded  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  impressed 
something  of  the  Helenic  character  on  all  the  nations  he 
overran,  and  opened  the  way  for  his  successors  to  found 
Greek  states  on  the  site  of  his  conquests,  which  flourished 
ages  after  his  death.  Godfrey,  at  the  head  of  ninety  thou- 
sand horse,  and,  it  is  said,  three  hundred  thousand  foot, 
invaded  Asia,  established  the  petty,  sickly  Frank  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  which  soon  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace  of 
the  Frank  spirit  In  personal  virtues  Godfrey  was  far  the 
superior,  in  bravery  and  skill,  as  a  military  leader,  the  equal  of 
Alexander,  while  the  Frank  chivalry  he  led  were  at  least  not 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  W  hence  the  difierence  of 
results  ?  Alexander  invaded  Asia  as  the  representative  of  the 
masculine  and  superior  civilization  of  the  West,  and  carried 
with  him  the  interests  and  force  of  humanity.  Godfrey 
went  on  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  representative  of  a  pious  sentiment,  indeed, 
but  not  of  an  idea  essential  either  to  religion  or  to  civil- 
ization, for  men  can  pray  acceptably  anywhere  and  every- 
where. The  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  a  pious  thought, 
but  not  a  cause  for  which  men  will,  save  in  moments  of 
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piouB  fervor,  pour  out  their  blood  and  treasure.  The  Pon- 
tiffs who  encouraged  the  crusades,  may  have  hoped  to  secure 
the  East  and  restore  it,  or  elevate  it  to  the  Christian  order 
of  civilization  ;  but  if  they  proposed  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
even  to  themselves,  they  expected  it  only  as  an  indirect  and 
incidental  result  of  their  unloosing  Europe  upon  Asia.  It 
was  not  their  direct,  determined,  and  avowed  object,  and  so 
they  failed,  and  the  crusades  are  to  be  recorded  only  in 
the  psychological  history  of  the  race.  Alexander  repre- 
sented a  cause,  and  succeeded,  for  his  cause  was  miffhtier 
than  that  opposed  to  him.  He  left  his  mark  on  all  the 
East,  and  did  much  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception,  when 
they  came,  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Grodfrey  rep- 
resented a  ffenerous  and  holy  sentiment,  but  no  cause  which 
stirred  the  neart  of  humanity,  and  his  conquests  were  few, 
limited  in  extent,  and  short-lived.  When  Europe  ceased 
to  care  for  them,  they  were  lost,  and  the  East  remained 
as  unchristian  in  faith  and  civilization  as  it  was  before  the 
invasion. 

Against  the  school  of  Hegel  and  Cousin  we  must,  no 
doubt,  take  care  to  maintain  tne  free  intervention  in  history 
of  both  Providence  and  human  will,  and  the  effects  of 
either  the  historian  cannot  foresee  or  foretell.  Tet  the  free 
intervention  of  Providence  is  the  intervention  of  the  Logos, 
and  therefore  logical,  in  accordance  with  the  dialectic  Taw 
of  all  creation.  It  is  never  arbitrary  or  capricious,  for 
Providence  is  always  and  everywhere  the  action  of  Eternal 
Beason,  of  the  Supreme  Wisdom  itself.  Even  the  interven- 
tion of  human  free  will,  is  the  intervention  of  a  rational 
soul,  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  must  be 
in  some  measure  logical,  and  imitate  the  dialectic  action  of 
Providence.  It  can  never  interrupt  the  dialect  designs  of 
the  Creator,  or  introduce  any  thing  not  embraced  within 
them,  since  known  to  God  are  all  things  from  the  be^n- 
ning,  and  nothing  ever  does  or  can  take  him  by  surprise. 
He  can  never  be  dependent  on  any  creature  for  any  portion 
of  his  knowledge.  He  is  the  adequate  object  of  his  own 
intellect.  To  him  all  is  certain,  fixed,  complete,  for  to  him 
there  is  no  past,  no  future,  and  all  is  present.  If  we  could 
behold  his  works  as  he  beholds  them,  the  philosophy  of 
history  would  have  the  certainty  and  scientific  character  of 
mathematics,  and  all  historv  could  be  written  a  priori^  for 
it  would  be  to  us  only  the  logical  development  of  his  crea- 
tive act   It  is  owing  solely  to  our  limited  faculties  and  still 
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more  limited  knowledge  that  it  appears  to  us  any  thing  else, 
or  that  we  cannot  so  write  it.  Even  now,  availing  ourselves 
of  what  we  know  from  Revelation  and  reason  of  the  Divine 
Plan  in  Creation  and  Incarnation,  Redemption  and  Salva- 
tion, we  can  go  far  enough  to  comprehend  that  history  has 
its  law,  and  that  every  historical  development,  even  the 
most  abnormal,  has  its  logical  cause,  and  its  logical  side, 
and  tends  to  the  realization  of  a  logical  conclusion. 

The  rise  and  continuance  of  Protestantism,  though  not 
absolutely  impersonal,  are  not  explicable  by  the  personal 
vices  or  tne  personal  virtues  either  of  its  chief  actors  or  of 
their  chief  opponents.  Undoubtedly,  the  remote  cause  of 
both  may  be  traced  to  that  morbidity  of  the  race  which  we 
call  original  sin,  but  that  sin,  save  in  Adam,  is  the  sin  of 
the  race,  not  the  actual  sin  of  individuals,  and  affects  the 
individual  only  as  he  participates  or  subsists  by  participat- 
ing in  the  race,  or  as  tneologians  say,  human  nature.  Like 
allgreat  historical  events,  !rrotestantism,  whatever  its  per- 
sonal consequences,  was  in  its  causes,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  im- 
personal, and  historically  considered,  inevitable.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  investi^atea  witliout  personal  wrath  or  bitter- 
ness. History  is  chiefly  impersonal,  and  should  be  studied 
no  more  in  a  pessimist  than  in  an  optimist  spirit.  Individ- 
uals are  active  in  it  and  without  individuals  there  would 
be  no  historjT ;  but  always  is  there  something  more  than 
individuals  in  it, — something  superior  to  them,  and  which 
controls  them,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  them.  It 
is  in  this  something  superior  to  individuals,  and  which, 
after  Plato  and  some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  may  be  called 
the  methexisj  the  methexic  element  of  history,  that  the 
historian  must  seek  the  higher  law  of  individual  action  and 
of  historical  events.  It  is  this,  the  direct  participation  of 
God  through  his  creative  act,  that  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded, 
and  with  this  no  reasonable  man  can  quarrel,  or  be  angry, 
for  it  is  impersonal.  As  we  may  study  history  in  a  calm, 
serene  spirit,  without  anger  or  passion,  so  we  may  relate 
facts  wimout  fear.  Facts  have  their  principle  in  the  me- 
thexis,  and  are  and  will  bo  facts,  whatever  pains  we  may 
take  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  them.  They  are  equally  facts 
whether  we  know  and  disclose  them  or  not.  The  historian 
should  never  be  deterred  by  fear  of  giving  scandal.  Even 
if  the  facts  make  against  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rulers,  more 
injury,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us,  results  from  attempts 
ts  hush  them  up,  than  from  publishing  them.   The  Holy 
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Scriptures  are  very  frank  in  disclosing  the  errors  and  fail- 
ings of  the  chosen  people,  and  do  not  spare  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Patriarcns,  not  even  David,  said  to  be  "  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart."  Catholicity  is  the  truth,  and  no 
facts,  if  facts,  can  contradict  it,  or  imply  its  falsity.  All 
facts  are  compatible  with  truth,  and  do  and  must  work  to  a 
dialectic  end.  To  publish  them  can  do  no  harm,  but  must 
always  do  good,  unless  they  are  perverted,  miscolored,  muti- 
lated, or  presented  in  false  relations,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  and  appreciated  for  what  they  really  are. 

There  is  nothing  that  need  offend  any  Catholic  in  recog- 
nizing a  logical  side  in  Protestantism,  or  in  assigning  a  logi- 
cal cause  to  its  rise  and  continuance.  There  must  have 
been  a  reason  why  it  arose,  and  why  it  has  continued  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Under  certain 
aspects,  it  must  have  been  reasonable  and  just,  and  imder 
those  aspects,  if  we  look  not  beyond  them,  and  r^ard  its 
other  and  broader  relations,  it  was  not,  and  is  not  inde- 
fensible. We  understand  not  Protestantism  till  we  have 
seen  it  in  its  dialectic  relations,  on  its  logical  side,  and  from 
a  position  from  which  it  appears  to  be  true  and  just.  The 
human  mind,  however  diseased,  cannot  operate  with  pure 
falsehood,  or  seek  pure  evil,  for  both  falsehood  and  evil  are 
negative,  and  oppose  to  it  no  real  object.  The  stand-point 
of  the  Protestant  leaders  was  too  low,  and  did  not  permit 
their  eye  to  sweep  the  whole  horizon  of  truth ;  but,  assum- 
ing their  position,  they  had  good  and  valid  reasons  for  what 
they  attempted,  though  from  the  higher  position  of  the 
Catholic,  wnence  he  takes  in  a  broader  field,  and  contem- 
plates truth  in  its  catholic  relations,  their  reasons  must 
be  seen  to  be  defective,  insufficient,  sophistical.  But  to  un- 
derstand, appreciate,  and  explain  Protestantism,  either  in 
its  rise  or  in  its  continuance,  it  is  not  enough  to  see  it  on  its 
sophistical  side,  or  in  its  errors,  we  must  also  see  it  on  its 
dialectic  side,  and  study  it  in  relation  to  the  sophistries  it 
opposed,  and  the  truth  it  sought  to  evolve  and  appropriate. 

The  Reformation  was  undertaken  consciously,  deliberate- 
ly^ intentionally,  and  with  foresight  of  the  end  aimed  at ; 
but  Protestantism  was  an  unforeseen,  unexpected,  and  unin- 
tended accident.  It  was  neither  foreseen  nor  desired. 
Luther,  in  the  outset,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  oiog- 
raphy,  had  ^o  schismatic  or  heretical  thought  or  intention. 
He  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  pious  monk,  an  exemplary 
priest,  and  a  learned  theologian.   He  started,  it  is  fair  to 
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presume,  with  the  ardent  desire  and  honest  intention  to  cor- 
rect abuses  which  he  saw  prevalent  in  the  Church,  and 
which  were  encouraged  or  connived  at  by  the  authorities 
themselves,  and  to  bring  out  prominently  certain  elements 
of  catholic  truth  not  sufliciently  insisted  on  by  contemporary 
Catholics,  whether  cleric  or  laic.  He  had  no  thought  of 
defying  the  Pope,  breaking  with  the  Church,  and  of  found- 
ing a  schismatical  or  an  heretical  confession.  He  was  borne 
onward  by  the  logic  of  events  to  an  unforeseen,  and,  we  may 
believe,  a  personally  painful  conclusion,  aided,  no  doubt,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  blinded,  by  the  passions,  excited  by  the  con-  • 
troversies  his  course  occasioned,  and  the  resistance  he  en- 
coimtered.  Pride,  self-love,  were  strong  in  him,  but  per- 
haps eaually  strong  in  many  of  his  opponents.  What  we 
say  of  nim  may  be  said  of  the  other  prominent  Protestant 
leaders,  and  generally,  of  the  whole  Protestant  part^. 

The  Council  of  Trent  accomplished  in  the  way  ot  reform 
aU  that  was  practicable,  at  the  time,  under  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, but  not  all  that  was  needed.  The  Council,  in  de- 
fining the  faith  and  declaring  Catholic  dogmas,  dealt  with 
absolute  truth,  and  was  infallible  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  the  Church.  But  in  its  reforma- 
tory canons  and  decrees,  it  dealt  with  practical  matters,  and 
could  only  arrive  at  what  under  the  circumstances  was  pru- 
dent. It  had  to  treat  rival  pretensions,  conflicting  pas- 
sions and  interests,  old  usages  and  jprescriptive  rights,  and 
could  hope  to  succeed  only  by  conciliation  and  compromise. 
The  FatJ  liers  did  the  best  they  could,  but,  perhaps,  not  all 
they  would,  and  very  likely  no  member  of  the  Council  un- 
der this  head  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  doings ;  and  its 
reformatory  and  disciplinary  decrees  and  canons  are  not  yet, 
and  never  have  been,  universally  received  by  Catholic  na- 
tions. They  bind  only  when  and  where  promulgated,  and 
there  are  countries  in  which  all  of  them  have  never  been 
promulgated. 

Two  tendencies  were  either  favored  or  not  effectively  re- 
strained by  the  Council ; — the  administrative  tendency  to 
centralism,  and  the  ethnical  tendency  to  render  the  Church 
Bomanic.  Ethnically  considered,  the  Council  was  virtually 
Romanic,  and  represented  effectively  only  the  Eomanic  na- 
tions— the  so-called  Latin  nations — of  Europe.  Rome  and 
Italy  preponderated.  The  East  was  in  schism,  and  so  were 
the  Grermanic  nations  of  the  North.  Under  the  ethnical 
relation,  the  Council  was  not  oecumenical,  and  represented 
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at  best  only  the  old  Roman  empire  of  the  "West,  to  which 
the  Church  since  has  in  a  great  measure  been  restricted. 
The  controlling  influence  in  her  administration  has  ever 
since  been  Romanic ;  for,  if  Austria  has  at  times  influenced 
the  Hol^  See,  it  has  been  as  an  Italian,  rather  than  as  a 
Germanic  or  Sclavonic  power.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
Church,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  has  been  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  conflned  to  the  Latinized  populations  of 
Europe,  and  associated  with  the  Romanic  order  of  civiliza- 
tion. So  true  is  this  as  a  fact,  and  so  generally  is  it  recc^- 
•  nized,  that  some  Catholic  and  many  non-Catholic  authors 
represent  the  Catholic  reli^on  itself  as  the  religion  of  the 
Celtic,  as  they  call  the  Latin  nations,  and  Protestantism  as 
that  of  the  Germanic  race. 

The  Church  herself,  in  her  divine-human  Idea,  in  her 
faith,  and  in  her  essential  constitution,  is  Catholic,  and 
therefore  superior  to  all  ethnical  distinctions  and  relations ; 
but  her  members  and  her  administration,  her  relations  with 
civilization,  are  always  more  or  less  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  Her  external  relations  and  ap- 
pearance in  the  sixteenth  century  were  widely  different  from 
what  they  were  in  the  twelfth,  and  in  the  twelfth  from  what 
they  were  in  the  third  or  fourth.  In  the  first  period,  aft«r 
emerging  from  the  catacombs,  she  was  Roman  and  imperial ; 
in  the  middle  ages,  she  was  German  and  feudal ;  in  the  six- 
teenth, she  became  Romanic  and  monarchical.  Not  that 
she  is  not  Catholic,  but  that  her  hierarchy  and  members  are 
men,  and  fail  to  conform  her  external  character  and  rela- 
tions to  the  universality  of  her  interior  life.  Her  members 
and  her  hierarchy  even  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  sen- 
timents, passions,  tendencies,  and  opinions  of  their  age  and 
nation.  She  is  always  Papal  in  her  essential  constitution, 
but  in  the  earlier  ages  her  administration  was  practically 
patriarchal  and  episcopal;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  feud^, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  were  interpreted  by  the  principles 
of  feudal  law ;  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
was  monarchical  and  tended  to  centralism.  In  our  own 
Mp,  where  there  is  strong  tendency  to  liberalism,  Cath- 
olics are  not  wanting  who  make  her  democratic,  and  the 
late  distinguished  5ishop  England  was  accustomed  to 
interpret  her  constitution  \y  the  aid  of  analogies  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  Men  generally  have  a 
tendency  to  transfer  their  religious  principles  to  their  poli- 
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tifes,  and  more  especially  their  political  principles  to  their 
religion. 

Tne  two  tendencies,  discernible  even  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  have  no  doubt  had  a  powerful  influence  in  preventing 
the  return  of  the  Protestant  nations  to  the  Catnolic  com- 
munion, as  thej^  certainly  had  in  originating  the  Protestant 
heresy  and  schism.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  separation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  very 
nearly  ethnical  and  political.  The  war  between  them  is 
primarily  a  war  between  Germanic  and  Romanic  Europe — 
at  bottom,  the  old  war  between  Rome  and  Germany,  wnich 
began  before  the  Christian  era — a  phase  of  which  is  the  in- 
terminablg  war  between  Celt  and  Saxon,  so  injurious  to  the 
Church  even  in  our  own  country. 

The  origin  of  the  war  between  Rome  and  Germany,  in 
which  for  centuries  the  soldiers  on  either  side  were  cmefly 
of  Germanic  descent,  is  not  explained  by  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, and  cannot  now  be  collected  from  tne  traditions  of  the 
Germans.  But  war  there  was,  not  precisely,  as  the  terms 
are  now  understood,  a  war  between  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism, but  rather  between  one  order  of  civilization  and  an- 
other. For,  though  the  Romans  called  the  Germans  bar- 
barians, and  they  themselves  accepted  the  name  as  one  of 
honor,  the  Germans  had  at  least  a  rudimentary  civilization 
of  a  high  order.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  imperial 
Rome  carried  on  a  war  to  subjugate  and  Romanize  the  Ger- 
manic tribes,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Those  tribes, 
though  occasionally  worsted,  and  obliged  to  admit  Roman 
garrisons  at  different  points  in  their  territory,  retained  their 
national  life,  and  their  old  Teutonic  spirit.  At  length, 
provoked  to  retaliation,  they  invaded  the  empire,  and, 
after  a  struggle  more  or  less  nerce  and  violent,  for  two  hun- 
dred and  ntty  years  more,  they  overturned  it,  broke  it  to 
pieces,  and  seated  Odoacer  the  Goth  on  the  throne  of  the 
UfiBsars,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

Prior  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
the  Church  was  ethnicallj^  Roman.  She  had  taken  a  Ro- 
man character,  adopted  m  substance  the  Roman  order  of 
civilization,  and  outside  of  the  empire  at  least,  was  regarded 
as  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was  the  capital  of  her  king- 
dom, the  seat  of  her  central  authority,  the  residence  of  her 
Supreme  Pontiff.  Her  ecclesiastics,  pontiffs,  bishops,  prel- 
ates, priests,  religious,  and  laity  even,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively subjects  of  the  Roman  Emperor.   Their  manners  and 
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secular  customs  and  usages  were  those  of  the  several  peo^ 
pies  under  the  imperial  government,  and  the  Roman  law 
was  made  the  civil  basis  of  her  canons  and  casuistry.  Her 
patriarchates  corresponded  to  the  prefectures,  and  ner  sees 
to  the  dioceses  of  the  empire,  and  her  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  tribunals  found  their  model  and  their  modes  of  proce- 
dure in  the  Roman.  Her  bishops  were  associated  by 
an  imperial  edict  to  the  Roman  magistracy,  and  were 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  imperial  treasury,  as 
servants  of  the  state.  The  Apostles  ana  their  immediate 
successors,  no  doubt,  carried  tne  glad  tidings  of  the  New 
Law  farther  than  the  Roman  eagles  had  ever  penetrated, 
but  from  Constantine  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest, 
the  limits  of  the  empire  were  very  nearly  the  Hmits  of 
Christendom.  Catholic  in  Idea,  and  potentially  Catholic  in 
time  and  space,  the  Church,  after  her  connection  with  the 
state,  was,  practically  Roman,  and  had  for  her  friends  and 
enemies  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  could 
convert  other  nations  only  by  Romanizing  them. 

This  is  nothing  discreditable  to  the  hierarchy ;  for,  at  that 
time,  the  larger  part  of  the  civilized  world  was  included 
within  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Roman,  or  Grseco-Roman 
civilization  was  the  most  advanced,  and  the  least  repugnant 
to  Christianity  of  any  civilization  then  recognized.  Catho- 
licity embraces  both  religion  and  civilization,  the  individual 
Boul  and  society,  and  can  take  root  and  flourish  only  with  a 
civilized  people.  Missionaries  may  carry  it  to  savages  and 
barbarians,  and  it  may  convert  them,  and  enable  them  to 
save  their  souls  as  individuals;  but  these  missionaries  them- 
selves must  be  civilized,  sent  from  a  civilized  people,  and 
they  can  establish  Catholicity  among  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes,  and  leave  it  reproductive  and  selfsupportin^,  only 
as  they  civilize  them.  Nor  will  all  orders  ot  civilization 
serve  their  purpose.  The  J ewish  repels  them  by  its  nar- 
row and  bigoted  nationality.  The  Jews  recognize  in  the 
Messiah  only  a  Jewish  prince,  and  understand  not  how  one 
can  be  his  follower  without  making  himself  a  Jew.  The 
first  Christians  held  it  necessary  to  be  circumcised,  and  to 
keep  the  Law,  and  it  required  a  miracle  to  convince  Peter, 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  or  at  least  to  satisfy  his  brethren 
of  Jewish  extraction,  that  he  might  lawfully  go  and  teach, 
baptize,  and  confirm  Gentile  converts,  without  imposing  up- 
on them  the  burden  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law.  The 
caste  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  civilization. 
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repels  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  men,  preached 
by  the  Gospel,  as  was  evinced  in  the  case  of  the  excellent 
but  mistaken  Father  Nobili;  and  one  can  hardly  be  a 
Christian,  and  live  in  Chinese  society,  and  be  a  good  Chi- 
nese subject,  as  results  from  the  final  decision  at  Eorae 
of  the  long  controversy  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  certain 
Chinese  rites,  at  first  tolerated  by  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers. 
The  Roman  order  of  civilization,  though  imperfect,  was 
cosmopolitan,  was,  in  its  essential  elements,  true  civiliza- 
tion, and  compatible  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tians. Tertullian  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  Christians 
filled  the  army,  the  court,  the  senate,  and  the  magistracy ; 
and  though  he  may  have  exaggerated  their  numbers,  it  is 
evident  mat,  setting  aside  the  persecuting  edicts  of  the 
emperors,  a  man  could  embrace  Christianity,  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  yet  remain  a  Koman  citizen.  In  a  word, 
Christianity  being  the  religion  of  civilization,  could  not 
have  obtained  its  first  establishment  elsewhere  than  in  the 
empire,  and  could  nowhere  else  find  a  civdlization  that  it 
could  accept  or  use. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  subversion  of  the  Koman  empire  by  the 
Barbarians  of  the  North  and  East,  was  an  advantage  to  the 
Church,  and  gave  her  freedom  to  develop  her  camolicity. 
It  broke  down  the  barriers  that  confined  her  practically^  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and  opened  the  way  for  other  nations 
to  enter  her  communion,  and  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  her  free  spirit,  and  her  beneficent  action.  It  prevented 
the  Church  from  becoming,  if  not  in  herself,  at  least  in  the 
world's  estimation,  indurated  as  the  Church  of  a  particular 
State,  and  as  it  were  threw  her  doors  open  for  the  reception 
of  all  nations.  The  long  contact  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
with  the  empire,  and  the  mutual  infiuence  of  each  on  the 
other,  had  in  some  measure  Germanized  the  Romans,  and 
Romanized  the  Germans — at  least,  the  immediate  conquer- 
ors themselves,  who  had  long  since  left  their  old  homestead, 
and  partially  bridged  over  the  gulf  between  Rome  and 
Germany  proper,  and  rendered  the  transition  from  the 
one  to  the  other  less  diflScult  and  abrupt.  The  Germans, 
as  has  just  been  said,  had,  even  before  their  relations  with 
the  empire,  a  civilization  of  their  own,  less  developed,  less 
polished,  less  refined  than  was  the  Roman,  but  fresher 
and  more  vigorous,  at  least,  than  was  the  Roman  in  the 
fourth  and  mth  centuries,  and  capable,  when  developed 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  of  surpassing  it  even 
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in  its  prime.  The  early  civilization  of  the  Germanic  fami- 
ly is  underrated,  because  little  known  to  classical  antiquity, 
and  because  the  Germans  were  undeniably  deficient  m  ht- 
erary,  artistic,  and  scientific  culture ;  but  they  had  their 
political  organizations,  their  civil  institutions,  religion, 
laws,  and  manners,  and  the  elements  of  moral  and  social 
progress.  After  Rome — we  include  Rome  of  the  East  as 
well  as  of  the  West— even  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  Ger- 
manv  was  the  country  which  interposed  the  fewest  obstacles 
to  the  zealous  labors  of  the  Christian  missionary.  And 
after  the  people  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Germanic  na- 
tions were  the  first  really  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Sclavonic  nations  were  converted  later,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  only  several  centuries  later. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century,  Rome 
ceased  in  the  political  order  to  be  the  capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  Romans  to  be  the  ruling  people.  The 
Church,  ethnically  considered,  lost,  in  great  measure,  her 
exclusively  Roman  character,  and  new  races  and  nations 
entered  her  communion,  and  formed  integral  and  influential 
parts  of  Christendom.  Gradually  the  half  Romanized 
Franks  in  Gaul,  the  still  more  Romanized  Gtoths  in  Spain, 
and  at  length  the  un-Romanized  Anglo-Saxons  of  England, 
were  converted,  and  new  blood  was  infused  into  the  laity 
and  the  hierarchy,  and  men  of  Northern  extraction  began  to 
^  impress  something  of  their  own  character  on  the  external 
life  and  administration  of  the  Church.  From  these  new 
accessions  she  obtained  missionaries  that  could  labor  with 
success  in  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  family  remaining 
outside  of  the  old  Roman  empire.  The  Germans  inhabiting 
their  old  homestead,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of 
the  North,  were  converted  by  missionaries  of  their  own 
lineage  and  language,  chieflpr  from  England.  These  ac- 
cepted the  Church  as  Christian  and  Cafliolic,  and  not  as 
Roman  ;  and  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  when  she 
became,  or  appeared  to  them  to  be  becoming,  ethnically 
Romanic,  they  should  have  cooled  in  thieir  ardor,  and 
fallen  into  heresy  and  schism. 

The  hierarchy,  having  its  chief  seat  in' the  city  of  Rome, 
and  affected  by  its  Roman  reminiscences,  has  alwavs  been 


conversion  of  the  Germanic  nations,  it  submitted  to  Ger- 
manic influences,  and  became  to  a  great  extent  Germanized. 
The  Popes  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Franks  to  protect  them 
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from  the  Arian  Lombards,  and  the  Iconoclastic  emperors  of 
the  East.  The  Franks,  under  Pepin  and  his  son  Charle- 
magne, Karl  der  Grosse,  or  Charles,  the  Great,  king  of  the 
IVanks  and  Lombards,  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Pope, 
and  afforded  the  protection  solicited,  beat  back  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  conquered  the  Lombards,  and  gave  a  portion  of 
their  conque8t--the  city  and  Duchy  of  Rome,  and  the  Ex- 
archate 01  Ravenna — to  the  Holy  See,  and  reco^ized  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  as  a  temporal  sovereign.  Hitherto  the 
Popes,  though  they  held  large  temporal  possessions,  and 
exercised  as  did  all  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  by  virtue  of 
an  imperial  edict,  certain  civil  functions,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  Barbarian  invasion,  from 
necessity,  or  charity,  others  not  authorized  by  that  edict, 
had  never  claimed  or  exercised  the  attributes  of  political 
sovereignty,  and  had  always  acknowledged  themselves  in 
temporals,  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  when 
required,  paid  tribute  as  such.  The  Pope  was  first  recog- 
nized as  temporal  sovereign,  in  752,  by  Pepin,  who  had 
usurped  the  Frank  crown ;  and  his  principality  was  en- 
larged and  confirmed  to  him  by  Charlemagne,  whom,  in  the 
yeftr  800,  St.  Leo  IH.  raised  from  the  hereditary  rank  of 
Patrician  of  Rome,  conferred  on  his  father,  Pepin,  to  the 
Imperial  title  and  dignity,  and  made  his  coadjutor  in  the 
temporal  government  of  his  States,  and  on  whom  he  imposed 
the  duty  of  defending  the  Roman  Church,  or  Holy  See, 
against  all  her*  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign,  infidel  and 
heretical.  Charlemagne  found  his  oflSce  no  sinecure,  for, 
the  Pope's  temporal  subjects,  as  hostile  to  a  papal  sovereign 
then  as  they  are  now,  frequently  rose  against  him,  and,  but 
for  the  intervention  and  strong  arm  of  the  emperor,  would 
more  than  once  have  deposed  him.  The  Pope,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  as  temporal  prince,  has  been  obliged 
to  rely  on  a  foreign  power  to  support  him  against  his  own 
subjects.  No  people  in  Christendom,  in  fact,  have  ever 
been  found  willing  to  have  a  priest  for  their  supreme  tem- 
poral ruler.  Every  people,  liKe  the  people*  of  Israel,  <^ 
mands  for  its  prince,  "  a  man  of  war,  to  go  in  and  out  before 
them."  The  rope  felt  this,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
it  was  the  chief  reason  why  he  made  Charlemagne  his  tem- 
poral coadjutor,  and  practically  committed  to  him  the  tem- 
poral government  of  the  Roman  State.  Practically,  down 
to  the  accession  of  the  Suabian  emperors,  the  Pope  was 
only  a  titular  temporal  sovereign ;  the  effective  government 
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was  in  the  hands  of  his  imperial  coadjutor,  who  governed 
as  sovereignly  in  Rome  as  m  any  part  of  the  German  em- 

?ire ;  even  going  so  far  at  times  as  to  make  and  nnmake 
^opes.  In  their  absence,  or  inability  or  neglect  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Papal  States,  the  government  usually 
fell  to  some  Italian  Count  or  Marquis,  or  was  usurped  by 
one  or  another  of  the  never-failing  Italian  factions. 

But  as  the  Franks  subsided  into  Frenchmen,  and  became 
Romanic — as  the  people,  whatever  their  ethnical  origin, 
seated  within  the  territory  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  where  the  old  Roman  population  re- 
mained after  the  conquest  in  greatest  numbers,  vigor,  and 
influence,  yielded  to  the  operation  of  Roman  traditions,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  lanpiage,  which  were  still  preserved  in 
a  modified  form,  especially  by  the  Church,  formed  distinct 
and  separate  Romanic  nations,  without  the  national  character 
and  spirit  of  the  original  conquerors,  the  old  war,  the  old  an- 
tagonism between  Kome  and  Germany  was  revived,  and  the 
battle  raged  anew  that  was  to  decide  whether  the  world 
should  be  Roman  or  German.  The  Roman  politicians  and 
courtiers,  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  greatness,  majesty, 
and  power  of  Rome,  hoped  to  make  her  again  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  either  through  the  emperor,  or  through  the 
pontiff-king,  to  recover  for  her,  and  more  than  recover,  her 
lost  civil  and  political  primacy.  The  Pope  has,  as  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,  no  direct  civil  or  political  power;  but  as  Chief 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  Supreme  Pastor  andTrovemor  of  the 
Church,  whose  duty  it  is  to  feed  and  govern  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  he  has  the  right  to  take  cognizance^ 
under  their  moral  and  spiritual  relations,  of  the  acts  of 
Christian  sovereigns  as  well  as  of  their  subjects,  and  of  their 
public  acts  no  less  than  of  their  private  acts,  and  to  visit 
them,  when  their  acts  violate  the  law  of  God,  with  the  cen- 
sures prescribed  by  the  canons.  If,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  civil  law  of  Christian  States  recognizes  the  canon  law 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  canonical  censures  pronounced 
\^  the  Pope  must  have  civil  effect,  and  the  fall  force  of  ju- 
dicial sentences  pronounced  by  the  civil  courts  themselves. 
The  Pope  could,  then,  not  only  excommunicate  a  sovereign, 
but  could  depose  him,  and  absolve  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity.  In  a  society  organized  on  feudal  princi- 
ples, this  gave  the  Pope  an  immense  indirect  temporal 
power,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  political  as  well 
•  as  of  the  religious  world,  by  the  simple  virtue  of  his  oflice 
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as  Chief  Pastor.  Through  hi&  direct  power  as  sovereign  of 
Rome,  and  his  indirect  power  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  having 
his  See  in  Rome,  the  courtiers  and  politicians  might,  with- 
out absolute  madness,  indulge  the  hope  of  securing  for 
Rome  both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  Primacy,  ren- 
dering her  more  powerful  than  she  was  under  the  Caesars, 
and  of  gaining  for  her  a  far  more  extended  empire  than  she 
had  governed  before'the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
thought  was  not  without  a  certain  grandeur,  but  it  was  Ro- 
man, not  Catholic,  and  could  be  carried  out  only  by  render- 
ing society  and  the  Church,  ethnically  and  politically, 
Roman.  It  would  have  demanded  through  religion,  which 
is  no  more  Roman  than  it  is  German,  what  the  Roman 
arms 'had  failed,  after  three  centuries  of  effort,  to  effect, 
and  required  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  in  order  to  be  good 
Christians,  to  make  themselves  Roman  suWects.  It  would, 
if  realized,  have  made  the  Church  a  Roman  national 
Church,  and  closed  her  communion  to  all  who  would  not 
first  submit  to  be  Romans. 

But  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  this  Roman  policy 
broke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors,  a 
<]^uarrel  which  under  one  form  or  another  continued  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Popes  did  not  at  first  take  the  side 
of  the  Roman  courtiers  and  politicians,  and  contrary  to 
what  a  superficial  observer  would  have  expected,  that 
side  was  first  taken  bv  the  German  emperors  themselves. 
Imperial  coadjutors  of  the  Pope  in  the  temporal  govern- 
ment, and  virtual  emperors  oi  Rome,  possessing  tne  old 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  having  a  fair  pi'ospect  of  annexing 
to  their  dominions  by  inheritance  or  conauest,  the  whole 
Peninsula,  the  emperors  regarded  themselves  as  Roman 
and  Italian,  rather  than  as  German.  They  called  their  em- 
pire the  Roman  Empire,  and  claimed  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Roman  Csesars.  Their  theory  obliterated  the  memory 
of  the  German  conquest,  and  merely  annexed  Germany  to 
the  Roman  Empire.  A  part  of  the  Italians,  known  in 
history  as  the  Ghibellines,  favored  the  imperial  theory/ 
and  were  among  the  most  ardent  and  determined  of  its  sup- 

f'Orters.  Their  aim  was  to  make  Rome,  as  the  capital  of 
taly,  the  seat  of  universal  empire.  Dante,  in  his  Monar- 
chia  develops  and  defends  the  imperial  policy.  There  is 
one  God,  one  Church,  one  earth,  one  Pope,  and  there  should 
be,  according  to  him,  only  one  emperor  for  the  government 
of  the  earth.   The  Pope  should  be  supreme  spiritual  ruler, 
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the  emperor  supreme  temporal  ruler,  dividing  the  govem- 
ingauthority  of  the  world  between  them,  and  both  residing 
at  Kome  as  the  seat  of  universal  dominion.  The  Suabian 
emperors  attempted  a  policy  of  this  sort,  and,  perhaps,  but 
for  the  Popes,  would  nave  succeeded  in  its  realization,  at 
least  for  the  West.  The  Popes,  if  for  no  other  reason,  must 
resist  it  as  incompatible  with  their  own  temporal  sovereign- 
ty. Yet  the  policy  was  resisted  d  autranceoj  the  national 
heart  of  Germany,  which  had  never  succumbed  to  the  Ro- 
man eagles.  It  would,  as  Roman  and  Italian,  not  as  Ger- 
man, have  restored  the  empire  to  Rome,  and  northern  and 
central  Germany,  when  the  national  spirit  survived  in  all  its 
force,  could  never  be  induced  or  forced  to  support  it  Ger- 
mans might  favor  it,  but  Germany  would  not;  and  in 
his  long  struggle  with  Henry  III.,  more  generally  denomi- 
nated Henry  IV.,  king,  but  not  emperor  of  the  Germans, 
St.  Gregory  Vn.,  or  Hildebrand,  found  his  chief  support  in 
the  prince-bisjiops  of  Cologne  and  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Germany  had  no  objection 
to  governing  the  world,  but  it  must  govern  it  as  Germany, 
not  as  Rome  or  Italy.  She  would  not  for  the  empire  of  the 
world  surrender  her  own  nationality. 

The  Popes,  though  they  opposea  with  all  their  power, 
direct  and  indirect,  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  imperial 
policy,  had,  nevertheless  themselves  in  some  sense,  laid  die 
foundation  for  it  The  emperors  grounded  their  claim  to 
be  successors  of  Augustus  Ccesar,  on  the  alleged  fact  that 
St  Leo  in.,  in  elevating  Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks 
and  Lombards  to  the  imperial  dignity,  had  revived  in  favor 
of  the  Germans,  the  empire  of  the  West  This  pretension 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  even  supposing  the 
Pope  had  authority  in  the  premises;  for  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  seldom  if  ever,  during  his  life,  in  official  or 
other  documents  now  extant,  were  called  an  empire.  He 
is  called  emperor,  but  not  emperor  of  Rome,  of  Germany, 
of  Gaul,  of*  Francia,  or  Italy,  or  any  other  known  or  un- 
known country.  But  the  act  of  St.  Leo  HL  was  by  the 
emperors  and  their  lawyers,  especially  after  the  accession 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  so  interpreted.  Certainly  the  Popes 
for  a  time  resisted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  they  subsequently  let  it  pass,  for  the  German  empire 
called  itself,  down  to  the  day  of  its  extinction  in  1806, 
apparently  without  reproach,  "The  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire."  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  certainly  did  raise  Charle- 
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magne  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  Bome,  and  associate  him 
with  himself  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  Boman 
State.  Charlemagne  was  the  imperial  coadjutor  of  the 
Pope  in  the  temporal  government  of  Bome,  if  not  strictly 
emperor  of  Bome,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Pope 
claimed  and  held  the  right  to  elect  and  crown  the  emperor. 
But  with  the  extinction  in  the  direct  line  of  Carlovingian 
and  Saxon  families,  and  the  accession  of  the  Suabian  or 
Franconian  emperors,  it  would  seem  that  the  imperial  in- 
terpretation was  generally  accepted,  and  ultimately  ceased 
to  DC  resisted  by  me  Popes.  Even  some  facts  in  mediaeval 
history  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
emperors  claimed  a  supremac;^,  not  only  in  Germany,  but 
in  all  Europe  that  had  been  included  within  the  Boman 
empire.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  while  the  Popes 
made  no  scruple  after  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
imperial  dignity  in  recognizing  the  sovereign  of  Constanti- 
nople as  Emperor  of  the  East,  he  never  would  recognize 
the  imperial  title  in  any  other  Western  prince,  before  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century,  when  Pius  VI.  gave  the 
title  of  emperor  to  the  Bussian  Tsar.  Perhaps,  after  all,  St. 
Leo  m.  had  in  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne,  no  such  dis- 
tinct, settled,  or  far-reaching  policy  as  he  is  either  praised 
or  abused  for,  and  that  he  acted  cniefly  in  reference  to  the 
immediate  and  pressing  wants  of  his  times,  leaving  the  fti- 
ture  to  Providence  anjf  the  course  of  events. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  age, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  the  necessity 
of  either  the  Frank  policy  in  making  the  Popes  sovereign 
princes,  or  of  the  Papal  policy  in  making  the  Frank  sov- 
ereigns emperors.  But  the  political  reasons  which  govern- 
ed the  Frank  sovereigns,  most  likely,  were  to  detach  the 
Papacy  from  the  Eas^  and  the  governing  motive  of  the 
Pope,  probably,  was  to  secure  a  protector  and  defender  of 
the  Holy  See  against  the  numerous  enemies  in  armd  against 
her.  Western  Christendom,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth,  was  in  a  critical  condition.  The 
Saracens  had  extended  their  empire  ov^er  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  along  the  northern  countries  of  Africa  to  the  W  estem 
ocean,  taken  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Span- 
ish peninsula,  and  were  invading  Southern  Gaul  and  Italy : 
the  Saxons,  under  their  brave  Duke  Witikind,  at  the  heaa 
of  the  unconverted  Germans  in  Germany,  aided  by  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  North,  and  by  the  Sclavonians  and  Tar- 
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tars  from  the  East,  were  making  their  last  desperate  stand 
for  Paganism  against  Christianity;  and  the  Arian  Lom- 
bards, the  Iconoclastic  Greeks,  and  the  turbulent  nobles,  and 
disorderly  populace  in  Italy,  even  in  Rome  itself,  threatened 
not  only  the  independence  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  Popes  could  nowhere  find  an  armed  cham- 
pion of  Christendom,  but  in  the  Austrasian  Franks-  He 
called,  and  they  answered.  Charles  Martel  defeated  the 
Saracens  at  Chalons,  and  expelled  them  from  Gaul :  Pepin 
crossed  the  Alps,  chastised  the  disorderly  Italians,  drove 
back  the  Iconoclasts,  defeated  and  conquered  the  Lombards, 
and  bound  his  brow  with  their  iron  crown ;  Charlemagne 
completed  the  work  of  his  father  Pepin,  repulsed  on  the  side 
of  Sicily  and  Spain  the  renewed  incursions  of  the  Saracens, 
defeated  the  Saxon  confederacy,  again  and  again,  and  after 
an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  war,  renewed  at  brief  intervals 
for  thirty  years,  annexed  all  of  Germany  that  lay  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  Lower  Danube 
to  the  Baltic  and  the  Northern  ocean,  to  Christendom. 
Assailed  by  powerful  enemies  on  all  sides,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  Popes  did  all  in  their  power  to  gain  and  strengthen 
the  Frank  sovereigns,  to  reorganize  the  West,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  its  future  security  by  elevating  to  the  imperial 
dignity  a  prince  so  able  and  so  willing  as  Charlemagne,  to 
protect  and  defend  it. 

The  Papal  policy  secured  the  West,  but  it  prepared  the 
loss  of  the  East.  The  Eastern  Emperors  were  not  pleased 
to  lose  the  Popes  as  subjects,  and  were  still  less  pleased  to 
see  them  sovereign  pnnces,  and  claiming  as  tneir  own 
cities  and  provinces,  which  they  held  belonged  to  their 
empire.  They  contended  that  the  towns  and  provinces, 
originally  a  part  of  their  empire,  when  wrested  from  the 
Lombards  by  the  Franks,  should  have  been  restored 
them,  instead  of  being  given  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
Pope.  Moreover,  they  regarded  the  elevation  by  the  Pope 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  Rome,  and  his 
virtual  election  and  coronation  as  Emperor  of  the  West, 
as  an  oflfence  to  their  sovereignty,  an  unwarranted  dismem- 
berment of  their  own  empire;  for  in  the  Roman  theory, 
though  divided  as  to  administration  between  two  Emperors, 
the  one  of  the  East  and  the  other  of  the  West,  the  Roman 
Empire  itself  was  really  one  and  indivisible.  Each  half  of 
the  Empire  was  Roman,  and  they  could  not  brook  the  con- 
version of  either  into  a  Barbarian  empire.   The  East  was 
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willing  to  acknowledge  the  Primacy  of  the  See  of  Home  bo 
long  as  it  remained  iToman,  and  its  Bishop  owned  himself 
a  Koman  subject.  It  would  commune  with  a  Roman,  but 
not  with  a  German  Church.  Its  pride,  also,  revolted  at  sub- 
mitting to  the  Pontiff  when  he  became  a  temporal  prince, 
a  creation  of  the  Barbarians,  and  so  set  its  wits  at  work  to 
find  some  plausible  reasons  for  a  schism,  which  in  reality 
already  existed.  The  Frank  policy  succeeded,  and  the 
Popes  from  their  recognition  as  temporal  sovereigns,  were 
forced,  whether  thev  would  or  not,  to  bind  themselves  to 
the  West,  and  to  follow  its  fortunes. 

The  German  Emperors  in  their  effort  to  convert  their 
empire  into  the  Roman  Empire,  though  favored  by  the 
Ghibellines  in  and  out  of  Italy,  were  opposed  by  the 
Popes,  the  enemies  of  Imperial  centralism,  the  mends 
of  the  Papal  temporal  sovereignty,  and  the  Italian  Guelfs, 
occasionally  aided  by  the  Venetians.  The  Imperial  policy 
would,  after  all,  not  have  revived  the  real  Roman  Empire, 
held  and  administered  by  a  Romanic  people,  and  was 
more  likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  absorb  Italy  in  Germany, 
than  Germany  in  Italy.  For  this  reason  the  Italian  pat- 
riotic party  opposed  it.  It  was  also  opposed  by  the  Ro- 
manic States  generally,  as  fatal  to  their  tree  development 
and  independent  existence.  The  war  between  the  Popes 
and  the  Hohenstaufen  was  on  one  side  a  war  for  the  con- 
version, and  on  the  other  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the 
German  into  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  city  of  Rome  for 
its  capital.  Other  questions  were,  no  doubt,  involved,  but 
this  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  controversy.  The  Popes, 
though  supported  by  a  strong  party  among  the  German 
princes,  and  by  the  Italian  Guelfs,  were  obliged  to  look  for 
aid. in  their  fearful  struggle  to  the  Romanic  or  Southern 
nations,  and  to  pursue  a  policy  which  would  tend  to  elevate 
them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Ghibelline 
princes.  This,  since  the  ecclesiastical  policy  necessarily 
followed  the  political  policy,  carried  away  not  only  the 
Pope  as  temporal  sovereign,  but  the  hierarchy  itself  in  a 
Romanic  direction. 

Tlie  first  attempt  of  the  Popes  to  obtain  a  power  in 
the  South  to  balance  the  North,  was  the  creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  investing  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Holy  See,  the  Norman  Adventurer,  Robert 
Guiscard,  with  its  crown,  intended  to  protect  the  Pope's 
temporal  sovereignty  against  the  German  Emperors,  no 
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less  than  against  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  The  second  step 
in  the  same  direction  was,  after  the  kingdom  had  passed  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  in  setting  aside  the  unhappy  Conradin, 
the  son  of  Frederic  II.,  and  giving  the  crown  to  a  French 

f rince,  Charles  of  Anjou.  This  was  an  aUiance  of  the 
talian  Guelfs  and  the  South  of  Europe  against  the  North, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Papal  temporal  sovereignty.  It 
drew  sharply  the  line  between  Rome  and  Germany,  and 
made  France,  already  the  leading  Romanic  power,  the  fore- 
most power  of  Europe.  The  final  defeat  of  the  Roman  Im- 
perial policy,  with  the  death  of  Frederic  11.,  threw  the 
succeeding  emperors,  till  the  episode  of  Charles  V.,  back 
on  their  purely  German  provinces  for  their  chief  support, 
and  compelled  them  to  adopt  a  more  exclusively  Germanic 
policy,  while  it  raised  up  a  formidable  rival  to  them  in  the 
French,  reprosentinff  then  as  now  Romanic  Europe. 

The  institution  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
in  the  eighth  century,  necessarily  forced  upon  the  Sove- 
reign Poutiflfs  the  uniform  policy  of  preventing  the  growth 
of  any  great  power  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their 
capital,  and  of  playing  off  one  great  Power  against  another. 
The  policy  of  the  Roman  Court  has  always  opposed,  there- 
fore, the  union  of  all  Italy  in  a  single  Italian  State,  and 
also  the  possession  of  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  by  one 
and  the  same  non-Italian  Power.  This  policy  was  dictated 
by  the  law  of  self-Dreservation.  Italy^  united  in  a  single 
Italian  State,  or  as  the  possession  of  a  single  foreign  power, 
the  temporal  principality  of  the  Holy  See  could  not  be  main- 
tained. It  would  DC  aosorbed,  and  the  Popes  reduced  to 
their  purely  sacerdotal  and  pontifical  functions.  A  weak 
power,  as  was  the  Papal  State,  must  always  study  to  have 
weat  neighbors,  and  seek  by  diplomacy  and  the  usual  arts 
of  state  ministers,  to  prevent  its  neighbors  from  uniting, 
and  forming  a  strong  power  able  to  overwhelm  it.  Assum- 
ing, as  the  ropes  always  did,  and  always  do,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pontiff  in  his  spiritual  government  of  the 
Church,  demands  his  maintenance  as  a  sovereign  prince, 
this  policy  must  be  regarded  as  necessary,  wise,  and  Just, 
decidedly  for  the  interests  both  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion. But  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has  not  been  the  indi- 
rect cause  or  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  East  and  the  North 
to  the  Church,  and  her  present  restriction  to  the  Romanic 
nations  of  Europe.  The  Pope,  no  doubtj  hoped,  by  the 
investiture  of  Charles  of  Anjou  with  the  Crown  of  the  Two 
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Sicilies,  to  provide  effectually  against  the  union  of  the 
Southern  and  Northern  sections  of  the  peninsula  under  the 
same  sovereign,  either  native  or  foreign,  and  to  raise  up  a 
power  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  tne  Holj  See  against 
aU  danger  from  the  Emperor.  But  he  found  m  Charles  and 
the  French  a  more  suotile  and  dangerous  enemy  than  he 
had  ever  found  in*  any  of  the  Henrys  and  Frederics  of 
Suabia.  The  Pope  and  his  prmcipality  were,  it  is  true, 
henceforth  measurably  secure  against  the  Empire  and  the 
Ghibellines ;  but  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  and 
the  Quelfs,  the  latter  of  whom,  cared  even  less  for  the  Pope 
than  did  his  old  Imperial  opponents,  and  supported  him 
only  as  a  means  of  transferring  the  hegemony  from  the 
North  to  the  South  of  Europe,  or  of  recovering  the  Em- 
pire for  Rome  and  Italy.  The  advent  of  a  French  prince 
m  Italy,  was  the  most  disastrous  blow  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  has  been  or 
could  be  struck,  and  proves  that  the  Popes  in  temporal 
matters  are  as  fallible  as  other  princes.  It  was  indirectly 
the  cause  of  the  migration  of  the  Popes  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  a  Papal  possession  within  wnat  was  then  the 
Neapolitan  Kingdom,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  for  seventy  years  to  French  influence. 

Charles  of  Anjou  is  one  of  the  basest  characters  in  his- 
tory ;  and,  if  nearly  all  the  history  that  is  read  out  of 
Germany  and  Italy  did  not  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
French  manipulation,  so  as  to  conform  to  French  vanity, 
and  make  it  redound  to  French  glory,  he  would  pass  for  the 
basest  and  most  treacherous  sovereign  prince  the  Papacy 
has  ever  encountered.  He  became  the  acKnowledged  leader 
for  Italy  of  the  Quelf  or  Romanic  party,  and,  as  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  with  large  possessions  now  included  in  the 
empire  of  France,  Senator  of  Rome,  and  Papal  Vicar  of 
Tuscany,  he  used  his  ^eat  power  and  favorable  position  to 
force  the  Pope  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Church  solely 
in  his  interests-  Never  had  the  Popes  been  more  obse- 
quious to  any  temporal  sovereign  than  they  were  to  him, 
their  vassal  and  creature.  The  liberal  use  they  made  of 
their  spiritual  censures  to  force  him  upon  the  people  of 
Sicily,  who  detested  him,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
famous  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  and  who,  after  the  failure  of 
the  heir  of  Frederic,  preferred  the  government  of  a  Span- 
ish prince,  is  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.   Nicholas  HI.  saw  the  mis- 
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take  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  what  he  could  to  repair 
it ;  but  his  successor  turned  back  to  Charles  and  undid  his 
policy.  Finally,  Charles  succeeded  in  filling  the  Papal 
throne  with  the  founder  of  the  Celestines,  a  holy  man, 
it  is  true,  but  a  man  of  marvellous  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, who,  during  the  short  time  he  was  Pope,  acted  as  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  king.  Happily, 
he  had  a  conscience,  and  fully  convinced  of  his  utter  inca- 
pacity to  govern  the  Church,  resigned  the  Papal  crown,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Gaetano,  under  the  name  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  ablest  pontiffs 
that  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  labored  hard  to 
rescue  the  Papacy  from  Neapolitan  and  French  or  Romanic 
influence,  and  to  re-establish  ethnical  independence  and  im- 
partiality ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  force  of  events  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  He  became  involved  in  grave  diffi- 
culties with  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  and  his  adhe- 
rents among  the  Italian  Guelfs,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Anagni,  and  grossly  treated  by  Nogaret,  the  lieutenant  of 
Philip.  He  (Tied  a  few  days  after  of  grief  and  the  harsh 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  French  and  the  false 
Colonni.  His  successor,  Peter  Roger,  a  Frenchman,  suc- 
ceeded him,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VL,  removed  the 
Papal  residence  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  and  founded  the 
line  of  Limousin  Popes. 

From  the  death  of  Boniface  YIH.,  in  1303,  to  the  out- 
break of  the  great  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
history  of  Europe,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  is  little  else 
than  the  struggle  between  the  German  group  of  nations  and 
the  Romanic — each  for  supremacy.  The  Church  was  neces- 
sarily involved  in  this  struggle,  because  she  was  intimately 
connected  in  both  groups  of  nations  with  the  state,  and  her 
Supreme  Pontiff  was  a  sovereign  prince,  obliged  to  consult 
the  independence  and  interests  of  his  principality  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Church  herself  The  return  of  the  Popes  to 
Rome  was  effected  by  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  North- 
em  or  Germanic  influence;  out  it  was  followed  by  the 
schism  of  the  Southern  or  Romanic  nations,  who  would  not 
hold  communion  with  the  Pope  unless  devoted  specially  to 
their  interests,  and  under  their  control;  and  rather  than 
submit  to  a  Pope  who  would  treat  Germany  with  impar- 
tiality, they  preferred  to  create  a  Pope  of  their  own.  The 
Abbe  Christophe,  in  his  learned  History  of  the  Papacy  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  very  properly  attributes  the  W  est- 
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em,  or  more  properly,  the  Southern  Schism,  to  national  pre- 
iudices  and  rivalries ;  but  he  takes  too  narrow  a  view,  when 
ne  restricts  these  rivalries  and  jealousies  to  the  French  and 
Italians.  They  were  properly  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
of  Germanic  and  Romanic  Europe.  Southern  Italy  went 
with  France,  and  the  part  of  Italy  in  which  the  influ- 
ence or  power  of  the  emperor  was  greatest,  was  the  most 
strenuous  in  its  resistance  to  the  schism.  The  Council  of 
Constance,  which  healed  the  schism,  was  an  eflbrt  at  com- 
promise, in  which,  as  usual,  the  principal  concessions  were 
made  by  the  North  to  the  South.  The  emperor  Sigismund 
was  a  real  friend  to  peace  and  union,  and  aid  all  that  man 
could  do  to  preserve  the  North  and  the  South  in  the  same 
Catholic  communion.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaining 
a  shortlived  truce.  The  South  would  be  united  to  the 
North  only  on  condition  of  governing  it.  The  Romanic 
nations  would  rule  or  secede.  In  the  schism  they  seceded ; 
but  France,  weakened  and  almost  reduced  to  an  English 
province,  by  her  internal  divisions  and  wars  with  England, 
they  consented  to  a  reunion  in  the  Council  of  Constance ; 
yet  France,  recovering  from  the  disasters  of  the  English 
wars,  and  having  gained  over  to  her  side  the  north  of  Italy, 
involved  them  anew  in  the  struggle,  and  forced  the  Northern 
nations,  in  their  turn,  to  secede,  which  left  the  Southern  the 
only  orthodox  nations  in  the  world,  and  made  the  Church 
Romanic.  The  whole  world  has  called  her  since,  not  sim- 
ply the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  her  oflScial  name,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  term  which  would  imply  that 
she  was  Roman  or  Romanic,  not  Catholic. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  might  have  delayed,  perhaps 
have  prevented  the  schism,  if  he  had  comprehended  his 
times,  and  been  equal  to  his  position,  as  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, king  of  Spain,  and  sovereign  of  the  Netlierlands  and 
the  greater  part  of  Italy.  But  he  was  only  half  German, 
and  early  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Northern  provinces,  so 
deeply  oflended  by  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  his  grand- 
father Maximilian  I.  During  his  whole  reign,  Charles  acted 
as  a  Romanic  rather  than  as  a  Germanic  prince.  His  son, 
Philip  II.,  by  his  absolutist  tendencies,  his  gloomy  bigotry, 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Protestants,  and  his  eflforts  to  use 
the  Church  as  a  stepping-stone  to  universal  monarchy,  lost 
him  the  Dutch  Netnerfands,  and  confirmed  England  and 
Northern  Germany  in  their  schism.  The  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  would  have  reduced  the  Protestant  princes  to 
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submission,  and  healed  the  schism  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Germany ;  but  as  that  would  have  secured  anew 
the  hegemony  of  Europe  to  the  Germanic  family,  France, 
as  the  chief  Komanic  power,  threw,  under  the  lead  of  that 
able  but  unscrupulous  statesman.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  her 

f)ower  and  influence  on  the  Protestant  side  against  him,  and 
breed  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  established  a  perma- 
nent division  in  the  empire  between  the  Catholic  and  Ae 
Protestant  princes,  and  secured  to  Protestantism  the  real  na- 
tional heart  of  Germany.  Louis  XIV.  attempted  to  renew  the 
policy  of  Philip  IL,  but,  as  he  sought  to  restore  the  schis- 
matic nations  to  the  Church  in  the  interest  of  France  rather 
than  of  Catholicity,  he  necessarily  failed.  France  has,  from 
the  beginning  of  her  history — that  is,  from  the  accession  of 
the  Capetians,  the  proper  beginning  of  French  history— even 
down  to  our  own  times,  been  governed  in  her  policy  by 
ethnical  or  national  considerations,  and  has  favored  or  op- 
posed the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Popes  as  it  did  or  did 
not  tend  to  secure  her  the  hegemony  among  Catholic  na- 
tions. At  bottom,  the  old  war,  between  Rome  and  Ger- 
many, that,  with  brief  truces,  has  continued  to  rage,  and 
still  rages,  and  the  war  that  ever  since  the  Southern  nations 
became  separated  from  the  Northern,  has  raged,  and  still 
rages  between  tlie  Romanic  and  Germanic  nations,  is  one 
and  the  same  war,  older  than  the  conversion  of  either  Rome 
or  Germany  to  the  Christian  religion.  Rome  with  her 
Icffions  at  iirst  overran  Germany,  without  being  able  to 
subjugate  her  free  population ;  afterward,  Germany  sent 
forth  her  armed  tribes,  who  overran  and  broke  down  the 
Roman  empire,  and  seated  themselves  on  its  ruins.  These 
gradually  became  Romanized,  and  renewed  the  old  war  of 
Rome  against  their  un-Romanized  German  brethren.  So 
far  as  the  Cliurch  is  concerned,  these  have  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  made  her,  to-day,  almost  as  exclusively 
Romanic  as  she  was  Roman  before  the  conquest.  They 
have  succeeded  in  driving  the  North  into  schism,  and  now 
nations  can  hardly  return,  or  be  converted  to  the  Church, 
without  giving  up  their  national  character  and  making 
themselves  Romanic. 

The  Protestant  development,  or  northern  secession,  took 
its  rise  precisely  at  the  epoch  of  the  triumph  of  the  Romanic 
party.  The  Romanic  party  had  succeeded  in- getting  the 
ropes  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  their  side,  and  left  the 
Germanic  nations  only  the  alternative  either  of  submitting 
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to  Romanic  predominance  or  of  seceding  from  the  Church. 
Gtermany,  despairing  of  using  the  Church  in  the  protection 
or  advancement  of  her  ethnical  sentiments  and  interests, 
seceded  from  the  Holy  See,  and  carried  away  with  her  the 
whole  ^roup  of  Germanic,  Gothic,  or  Teutonic  nations. 
Many  Germans,  indeed,  remained  firm  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Church,  and  remain  so  still,  and  are  among  the  best 
and  most  faithful  Catholics  we  have,  but  the  German 
nationality  seceded,  and  became  and  continues  Protestant. 
Ethnical  considerations  have  at  all  times  weighed  more 
with  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe, 
than  theological  or  ecclesiastical  interests.  As  long  as  Ger- 
many could  retain  her  hegemony  and  be  Catholic,  she  was 
warm  and  firm  in  her  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  but  when 
she  could  not,  she  seceded.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
Romanic  States.  When  the  true  Pope,  after  the  return  of 
the  Popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  ceased  to  be  their  crea- 
ture, they  raised  up  an  anti-Pope,  a  Pope  of  their  own,  and 
obeyed  or  disobeyed  him  as  they  saw  fit.  The  Church  has 
never  yet  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  every  form  of 
gentilism,  to  obliterate  all  ethnical  prejudices,  or  even  to 
exclude  them  entirelv  from  her  hierarchy  any  more  than 
from  her  laity.  The  Roman,  to-day,  holds  that  the  temporal 
government  of  the  world  belongs  to  his  city.    Gioberti,  a 

?riest,  a  theologian,  and  a  philosopher,  with  no  equal  since 
1ato,  maintains  gravely,  in  his  Del  Primaio^  that  the 
moral  and  civil  primacy  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  Italians, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  St.  Peter  established  the  seat 
of  the  Spiritual  Primacy  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
therefore  of  the  universe.  Even  Americans,  trained  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  Roman  colleges,  imbibe  a  half-conviction 
that  the  spiritual  primacy  and  the  temporal,  in  some  sense, 
belong  to  Rome,  and  Iook  upon  the  Transalpine  States,  espe- 
cially of  the  North,  as  barbarians,  whom  Rome  has  not  yet 
civilized.  With  them,  of  European  nations,  Italy  stands 
first,  France  second,  Spain  third.  Great  Britain  fourth,  and 
Germany  last,  notwithstanding  Catholic  Germany  is  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  Catholic  world  where  Catholic  thought, 
to-day,  is  really  living  and  active,  where  Catholic  erudition, 
science,  and  philosophy  are  up  to  the  level  of  the  non- 
Catholic  world.  Wnoever  has  studied  history,  not  as  it 
comes  distilled  through  a  Romanic  alembic,  knows  that 
England  was  lost  to  the  Church  almost  solely  because  the 
Head  of  the  Church  was  an  Italian  and  a  foreigner,  and  be- 
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cause  she  wonld  not  be  governed  by  his  Lieutenant,  the 
Spaniard.  It  was  not  because  the  Pope  was  Italian  or 
Spanish  by  race,  but  becaase  he  was  Italian  or  Spanish,  or 
seemed  to  her  to  be  so,  in  his  policy,  that  made  her  rebel 
against  him.  She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  in  the  Pope, 
not  simply  the  Apostolic  Father  of  the  Faithful,  but  a 
foreign  potentate ;  whom  she  could  not  obey  without  sacri- 
ficing her  English  nationality  and  independence.  So  she 
will  continue  to  feel,  and  believe,  so  long  as  the  Pope  re- 
mains an  Italian  sovereigp,  and  consults  the  sjpecial  inter- 
ests and  policy  of  Romanic  Europe,  or  till  she  herself  loses 
her  Germanic  character,  and  becomes  Romanic  in  her  ideas, 
manners,  and  institutions,  which,  through  Celtic  and  Gallic 
influences,  may  one  day  happen,  as  would  happen  in  the 
United  States,  an  offshoot  of  England,  were  it  not  for  the  large 
influx  of  fresh  emigrants  from  Germany,  now  much  more 
numerous  than  those  from  Ireland. 

The  Romanic  tendency  has  always  been  and  is  a  tendency 
to  centralism,  for  it  starts  not  from  the  earlier  and  more 
liberal  period  of  the  Roman  civilization,  but  from  a  later 
period,  when  that  civilization  had  degenerated  into  Caesar- 
ism,  or  Imperial  despotism.  The  liberties,  franchises,  and 
personal  independence  and  freedom  of  modern  Europe, 
are  of  Germanic,  not  Romanic  origin.  The  special  tend- 
ency of  the  Romanic  nations  at  •  the  epoch  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  to  absolute  monarchy,  or  monarchical  centralism. 
Louis  XI.  in  France,  Henry  V II.  in  England,  Maximilian 
L  in  Germany,  and  Cardinal  Ximines  in  Spain,  all  had 
labored  to  reduce  the  old  feudal  nobility,  to  break  up  the 
estates,  and  to  revive  the  old  Imperial  centralism,  which 
made  the  Emperor  the  State.  In  their  numerous  revolu- 
tions a^inst  monarchy  since,  the  Romanic  nations  cling 
to  the  idea  of  centralism, — and  their  great  effort  has  been  to 
substitute  for  monarchical  or  Imperial  centralism,  demo- 
cratic centralism,  equally  despotic,  and  far  more  intolerable 
and  crushing.  The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
attempted  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  French  Empire  to  com- 
bine in  one  government  both  centralisms,  the  Imperial 
represented  by  himself,  and  the  democratic  represented  by 
universal  suffrage,  but  with  what  success  time  alone  can  deter- 
mine. Neither  centralism  could  ever  succeed  with  the  Grer- 
mans  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Tlie  Hohenstaufen  at- 
tempted it,  and  failed,  not  only  because  opposed  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Italian  Guelfs,  but  because  opposed  by  the  Princes 
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of  the  really  Germanic  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  attempted  it,  but  was  resisted  and  defeated,  as 
was  Charles  V.,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Northern  Germans. 
The  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  to  introduce  and  establish  it  in 
England,  lost  them  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms.  But  all 
Romanic  Europe  alternates  from  the  one  form  to  the  other, 
though  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas  there  are  now 
in  progress  experiments  in  behalf  of  constitutional  monarchjr, 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  successful.  Perhaps  it  will 
meet  the  fate  of  our  experiment  to  maintain  a  constitutional 
and  limited  democracy,  which,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  Rebellion,  was  fast  becoming  a  centralized  and 
unlimited  democracy. 

The  Church,  carried  away  in  the  ethnical  or  national 
struggles  in  the  European  Republic  with  the  Romanic 
nations,"  naturally  conformed  in  her  administration  to  their 
centralizing  tendency.  After  the  virtual  defeat  of  Feudalism 
and  the  victory  won  by  centralized  monarchy,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  interpreted  no  longer  according  to  feudal,  but  according 
to  monarchical  principles,  and  her  administration  became 
more  and  more  centralized,  and  the  Pope  from  Chief  Pas- 
tor became  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  faithful,  not  in  the 
feudal,  but  in  the  monarchical  or  Imperial  sense.  The 
Pope,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  head  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  is  by  divine  constitution  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the 
Church,  the  superior  and  common  bond  of  all  the  patriarchs, 

?)rimates  and  bishops,  possessing  the  supreme  authority  to 
bed  and  govern  the  whole  Church.  Though  the  Church  is 
always  and  essentially  Papal,  yet,  in  the  early  ages,  before 
the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  her  Papal  constitution  was  less  conspicuous, 
and  she  would  have  appeared  to  a  stranger  as  Patriarchal  and 
Episcopal,  rather  tnan  as  Papal.  The  rope  had  im, radice  all 
the  power  he  now  exercises,  but  the  administration  was  form- 
erly less  centralized  than  it  is  now.  The  great  majority  of 
causes  were  heard  and  disposed  of  by  the  Diocesans,  Metropol- 
itans, and  Patriarchs,  and  only  the  greater  causes  went  up  to 
the  Papal  Court.  The  Bishops  communed  through  their 
Metropolitan  with  the  Patriarch,  and  through  the  Patriarch 
with  the  Pope,  and  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  hardly 
knew  that  tnere  was  any  Pope  superior  to  the  Patriarch. 
It  is  only  as  the  court  of  last  resort  that  the  Roman  Court 
is  heard  of,  and  as  such  court  only  in  matters  which  seldom 
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come  immediately  and  directly  home  to  the  ^J^t  body  of 
the  laity,  or  even  of  the  Parochial  Clergy.  These  seldom 
had  any  direct  or  immediate  relations  with  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  Pastors  were  chosen  ordinarily  by  popular  elec- 
tion, and  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan  or  r atnarch  with- 
out resort  to  Rome,  perhaps  without  the  transmission  of 
their  names  to  the  lioly  See.  The  Metropolitan  adminis- 
tered through  his  suffragans  the  affairs  of  his  province,  the 
Patriarch  the  affairs  of  his  patriarchate,  unless  in  certain 
specified  cases,  without  any  resort  to  superior  authority, 
tnough  by  virtue  of  that  superior  authority.  Even  after 
the  downfttll  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  same  general  or^er 
for  some  time  remained.  The  patriarchs,  metropolitans, 
prelates,  chapters,  or  the  Sovereign  of  the  State  nlled  the 
vacant  Sees,  without  any  direct  interference  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Tliat  at  one  time  the  Christian  Sovereigns  had  the 
right,  the  delegated  right,  of  appointing  to  vacant  Sees 
and  granting  investiture,  can  hardly  be  successfully  denied. 
There  is  a  Papal  constitution  extant,  forbidding  the  conse- 
cration of  a  Pope  till  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by 
the  Roman  Emperor,  and  even  so  late  as  St.  Gregory  VU. 
the  right  of  confirmation  of  the  election  of  the  Pope,  elected 
by  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceded to  the  German  Emperors,  and  was  frequently  exercised. 
Tlie  right  was,  no  doubt,  a  concession  from  the  Pope,  and 
revocable  at  his  will,  as  was  the  right  of  appointment  and  in- 
vestiture of  Bishops.  Either  is  mentioned  here  only  to  show 
that  practically  the  Pope  seldom  directly  intervened  in  the 
administration  of  the  Cliurch,  save  in  the  matters  that  came 
up  to  his  court  on  appeal,  and  instructions  and  admonitions 
to  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy  as  to  their  duty. 

But  when  the  great  Eastern  Patriarchates  fell  under  the 
Mussulman  power,  or  lapsed  into  heresy  or  schism,  and  no 
patriarchate  was  left  standing,  except  thai  of  the  West,  the 
administration  became  concentrated  at  Rome,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Romali  See  was  immensely  increased.  As  the 
centralizing  tendency  acquired  force  in  the  civil  order,  it 
became  strengthened  in  the  ecclesiastical,  and  without  any 
real  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  the  aa- 
ministration  became  virtually  monarchical,  till  the  Pope 
might  say,  Veglise^  (?e8t  moiy  as  the  monarch  could  say,  Petat, 
(^est  moi.  All  causes  could  be  carried  or  summoned  direct- 
ly to  Rome,  where  years  might  elapse  before  they  could  be 
heard.   The  expenses  could  hardly  fail  to  be  heavy,  and 
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ruinooB  to  all  but  the  rich  or  parties  patronized  by  the  rich. 
It  weighed  heavily  on  ecclesiastics  of  every  rank.  The  causes 
too,  had  to  be  heard  and  disposed  of  for  the  most  part  by 
men  alien  in  nation,  in  language,  in  manners,  customs, 
habits,  to  the  nation  of  the  parties  in  action,  and  rarely 
able  to  decide  them  on  their  merits.  This  evil  was  hardly 
relieved  when  causes  were  tried  and  decided  by  the  Papal 
legate  in  the  locality  where  they  occurred,  for  the  legate  in 
later  times  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  foreigner,  in  most  cases  an 
Italian.  The  metropolitans  were  gradually  deprived  of  their 
primitive  jurisdiction,  and  suflfer^  to  retain  only  a  primacy 
of  honor  over  their  suflfragans.  The  religious  orders  found 
their  old  freedom  and  independence  interfered  with ;  thought 
and  action  were  subjected  to  the  minutest  and  most  string- 
ent rules  and  supervision,  and  nothing  was  left  to  personal 
freedom  and  spontaneity.  This  result  was  not  reached  all 
at  once,  and  the  system  was  not  fullj  developed  till  after 
the  downfall  of  feudalism  and  the  mstitution  of  modem 
monarchy,  but  for  some  time  before  there  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  it. 

This  centralizing  tendency,  which,  if  carried  out  to  its 
full  logical  extent,  would  make  the  Pope  and  Clergy  the 
whole  Church,  and  suffer  the  people  to  count  for  nothing, 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  detected  in  the  reformatory  de- 
crees of  the  Council  or  Trent,  and  certainly  has  been  largely 
developed  since.  It  is  a  Romanic  tendency,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  rise,  and  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
tinction, of  Protestantism.  It  is  very  offensive  to  the  Ger- 
manic group  of  nations,  and  operates  unfavorably  upon  the 
development  of  thought  and  vigorous  action  among  Catho- 
lics themselves.  In  the  Church  as  in  the  state,  it  renders 
the  soul  feeble  and  sickly,  like  a  plant  without  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  No  doubt  liberty  has  its  disadvantages,  but  des- 
potism has  no  advantages  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 
Under  it,  whether  in  Church  or  state,  the  mind  is  confined 
to  a  space  too  strait  for  it;  it  wants  elbow-room,  want* 
courage,  wants  strength,  and  is  paralyzed  and  afraid  to 
move,  lest  it  move  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  to  attempt  any 
thing  good  lest  haply  it  end  in  doing  something  wrong. 
Positive  characters  are  held  in  horror,  and  are  rarely  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  chief  study  is  not  to  obtain  the  reward  of 
well  doing,  but  to  escape  the  penalty  of  evil-doing — not  to  do 
right,  but  to  do  nothing  authority  can  blame  or  punish.  It 
wraps  the  talent  God  gives  in  a  clean  napkin,  and  preserves 
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it  safe  buried  in  the  earth,  instead  of  putting  it  out  to  firuo- 
tify  and  increase.  All  is  prescribed,  and  nothing  is  ven- 
tured upon  that  is  not  prescribed.  The  reh'gious  orders, 
those  light  troops  designed  to  be  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
must  have  their  general  residing  at  Rome,  commanding 
them  with  despotic  authority,  without  the  slightest  real 
knowledge  of  tlie  distant  fields  where  they  are  to  serve,  or 
of  the  character  of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  sends  them. 
Pastors  have  little  left  to  their  discretion,  and  feeling  them- 
selves answerable  in  all  to  tlie  central  authority,  attempt 
only  to  carry  out  what  they  suppose  to  be  its  policy — lose  all 
propagandist  zeal  and  energy,  and  suffer  the  Church  in  their 
country  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  priests,  old  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Finding  that  the  policy  they  adopt  is  not  their  own, 
and  never  exercising  their  own  judgment  on  its  propriety, 
they  become  a  hundred-fold  more  despotic  and  intolerant  in 
carrying  it  out  than  the  central  authority  itself.  The  luck- 
less Cadiolic  who  happens  to  be  a  living  and  thinking  man, 
stands  a  far  better  chance  at  Rome  than  at  Paris,  I^ndon, 
Dublin,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  or  Philadelphia. 

The  heterodox  world  see  this ;  they  see  Catholics  rolling 
along  in  the  old  ruts,  worn  deep  by  the  wheels  of  time,  ana 
feel  that,  however  great  their  natural  ability,  their  learning, 
their  science,  they  are  allowed  to  display  it  only  in  dressing 
up  and  presenting  old  and  dry  formulas,  which  have  lost  au 
their  significance  for  the  world  that  is,  and  are  repelled  from 
us  instead  of  being  drawn  to  us.  It  is  in  vain  we  saj  it  is  not 
so,  and  protest  that  the  Church  favors  freedom  and  largdy 
develops  the  intellect  They  reply :  "  We  do  not  see  it  Y  our 
Church  places  your  living  men,  your  Giobertis,  your  Ros- 
minis,  your  Venturas,  your  Passaglias  on  the  Index,  and  in- 
stead of  stimulating  she  represses  thought  and  expression." 
The  modem  centralism,  with  the  universal  supervision,  by 
authority,  of  thought  and  expression,  surpassing,  it  may  al- 
most be  said,  the  desplbtism  of  an  old  Puritan  congregation 
pver  its  members,  is  perhaps  congenial  to  and  necessary  for 
the  Romanic  nations,  now  almost  the  only  Catholic  nations, 
and  who  have  never  yet  shown  themselves  able  to  use  liberty 
without  abusing  it.  It  may  operate  well  for  them,  since,  if 
not  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by  external  authority,  very  few 
of  them  would  remain  orthodox,  or  continue  in  the  Catholic 
communion ;  but  it  does  not  operate  well  for  the  Northern 
or  Germanic  group  of  nations,  who  have  a  very  different 
temperament,  and  require  a  very  different  discipline.    It  is 
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idle,  humanly  speaking,  to  expect  to  heal  the  schism  by  a 
policy  which  produced  and  continues  it,  and  which  permits 
the  Germanic  nations  to  become  Catholic  only  by  becoming 
Romanic.  The  Germans  are  not  wholly  averse  to  stringent 
political  authority,  though  not  partial  to  it,  but  they  have 
an  intense  love  of  individual  liberty  and  personal  freedom. 
They  would  do  as  much  as  possible  for  and  by  themselves. 
Hence  the  Romanic  policy,  save  with  exceptional  indi- 
viduals, has  never  been,  and  never  will  be  successful.  It 
fails,  and  will  fail  to  convert  the  heart  of  the  Germanic 
nation.  Germany  was  converted  to  the  Church,  but  never 
was,  and  never  will  be,  converted  to  Rome.    If  it  is  pro- 

i)Osed  to  recover  the  Germanic  gi'oup  to  the  Church,  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  policy  must  be  adopted ;  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration, while  it  remains  Papal,  must  be  in  a  measure 
decentralized ;  the  Pope  and  Clergy  must,  instead  of  being 
held  to  be  the  Church,  be  regarded  as  essential,  divinely- 
appointed,  and  venerable  functionaries  in  the  Church ;  na- 
tionalities must  be  respected  and  suffered  to  remain ;  indi- 
viduals must  be  allowed  freer  scope  for  generous  thought 
and  spontaneous  action,  and  the  government  must  be  more 
pastoral,  and  govern  less. 

The  Church  herself,  in  spite  of  her  restriction  to  the  Ro- 
manic nations,  is  catholic,  and  neither  Romanic  nor  Ger- 
manic. True,  she  is  called,  in  modern  times,  even  by  some 
of  her  own  children,  Roman — the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
but  Roman  is  no  part  of  her  official  title,  and,  save  as  desig- 
nating the  locality  of  the  Apostolic  See,  is  grossly  improper. 
She  is  the  Catholic^  not  the  Romxin  Church.  The  Roman 
Church  is  the  particular  church  of  Rome,  of  which  Pius 
^  IX.  is  the  archbishop.  Rome,  in  the  national  or  ethnical 
'  sense,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Church  than  has  any 
other  national  capital.  The  primacy  represented  by  tlie 
Pope,  or  possessed  by  him  as  the  successor  of  St.  f  eter, 
belongs  neither  to  Rome  nor  to  Italy,  and  the  Pope,  if  he 
chooses,  is  perfectly  competent  to  transfer  the  Apostolic 
See  to  any  other  capital  he  may  select.  Nobody  but  a 
Frenchman,  who  regards  Paris  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
or  a  New  Englander,  who  regards  Boston  as  "  the  hub  of 
the  Universe,  would  wish  to  see  it  transferred  to  any  other 
locality,  oj  would  not  regret  its  transference.  But  the  Pope 
succeeds  to  the  full  Apostolic  power,  and  can  as  well  trans- 
fer his  chair  to  some  other  locality  as  St.  Peter  could 
transfer  it  from  Antioch  to  Rome.    We  know  no  law  of 
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God  that  confines  it  to  Rome,  to  Italy,  or  even  to  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  The  Pope  may;  as  temporal  sovereign, 
be  confined  to  Italy  and  Rome,  but  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  compels  her  Chief  Pastor  to  be  sovereign 
of  Rome,  or  of  an  Italian  or  any  other  state.  We  must 
divest  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  the  Church  by  divine 
institution  is  Roman,  and  that  to  be  in  her  communion  we 
must  be  the  subjects  of  a  Roman  or  Italian  prince,  and 
learn  that  she  is  catholic,  and  independent  of  all  nationali- 
ties, if  we  wish  her  to  be  universal — the  church  of  all  na- 
tions. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  continuance  of  Protestantism  to 
the  ethnical  struggle  between  Rome  and  Germany,  or  be- 
tween the  Romanic  and  Germanic  groups  of  nations,  no 
judgment  is  intended  to  be  offered  as  to  tlie  struggle  itself. 
Pacts  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Things  bemg  as  they 
were,  and  the  Church  placed  as  she  was,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  she  could  have  pursued  any  other  policy  than  that 
she  adopted,  or  how  it  was  possible  for  her  to  avoid  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed.  The  Romanic  nations  were  not 
all  wrong,  nor  the  Germanic  all  right.  Each  group  of  na- 
tions wished  to  be  supreme  and  control  the  Church,  and 
each,  when  it  could  not  use  the  Papacy  for  its  own  purposes, 
in  turn  seceded  from  it,  and  created  a  schism.  The  reader 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  Protestantism  owes  origin 
and  continuance  solely  to  the  Romanic  and  centralizmg 
tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  administration.  Other  causes 
were  operative — political,  economical,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial, and  religious  and  theological.  These  other  causes 
we  hope  before  we  die  to  be  able  to  develop,  and  to  entQr 
into  a  complete  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples, doctrmes,  and  observances  of  Protestantism,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  Church,  which  would  complete  our 
original  design ;  but  experience  proves  that  a  work  of  such 
a  character  and  extent  cannot  be  prudently  published  piece- 
meal in  the  pages  of  a  periodical.  Consequently,  no  more 
of  these  Essays  will  appear  in  these  pages,  and  if  they  should 
be  completed  they  will  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  separate 
publication. 
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Thebb  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  Catholic  pop- 
ulation are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  regard 
them,  very  unjustly,  however,  as  the  real  authors  of  the 
formidable  rebellion  now  threatening  our  national  life ;  but 
we  should  do  them  great  injustice  if  we  supposed  them  to 
be  really  in  favor  of  negjro  slavery,  or  opposed  on  principle 
to  emancipation.  We  think  their  hostility  to  the  Abolition- 
ists, since  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  very  unwise, 
impolitic,  uncalled  for,  and  calculated  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  of  the  nation ;  but  we  also  think  it  grows 
more  out  of  their  attachment  to  the  Union,  than  out  of  any 
sympathy  with  slavery  or  with  the  rebels. 

Various  causes  have  conspired  to  render  Catholics  hos- 
tile to  the  Abolitionists.  The  majority  of  Catholics  in  this 
country  were,  not  unnaturally,  attached  to  the  Democratic 
party.  They  were  mostly  from  the  oppressed  classes  in  the 
mother  country,  and  have  naturally,  on  ^ming  here,  asso- 
ciated with  the  party  that  made  the  loudest  professions  of 
attachment  to  lioerty  and  equality,  and  were,  or  appeared 
to  be,  the  most  liberal  towards  foreigners,  and  especially  to- 
wards Catholics  as  naturalized  citizens.  Besides,  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholics  migrating  to  this  country,  were  demo- 
crats before  their  migration,  and,  by  a  very  innocent  mistake, 
assumed  that  the  Democratic  party  here  represented  their 
previously  imbibed  democratic  views  and  convictions.  The 
opposingparty,  whether  called  Federal,  National  Kepubli- 
can,  or  Whig,  was  always  less  lavish  of  its  promises,  both  to 
Catholics  and  to  foreigners,  and  in  its  policy,  from  the  time 
of  the  elder  Adams  to  our  own  day,  has  been  apparently 
more  Protestant  and  more  Native  American.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  general  devotion  of  Catholics, 
especially  Catholics  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.    As  that  party  gradually  became  a  Southern 


natural  that  the  Catholics  who,  though  not  its  leaders, 
formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  rank  and  file,  should 
adopt  its  views,  and  loUow  its  policy. 

Catholics,  especially  our  Irish  Catholics,  are  strong,  not 
unfrequently  intolerant  partisans.    They  have  been  made 
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so  by  having  been  placed  for  three  centuries  under  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  faith  and  nationality  against 
Protestant  England,  seeking  constantly  to  crush  and  anni- 
hilate both.  Deprived,  to  a  grea#  extent,  of  education  by 
the  penal  laws,  and  of  tlieir  natural  secular  chiefs  by  apos- 
tasy or  confiscation,  they  have  had  no  means  of  defending 
themselves  and  protecting  their  faith  and  nationality,  but 
by  close  party  association  and  intolerance  to  their  enemies, 
especially  such  as  deserted,  or  showed  symptoms  of  desert- 
ing their  ranks.  Individual  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
were  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  their  faith 
and  politics,  and  they  were  trained  to  act  as  far  as  possible 
as  a  party,  according  to  party  tactics,  and  to  carry  their 
points  by  acting  as  a  great  party-machine,  sweeping  away 
every  thing  before  it.  To  desert  the  party  was  to  desert 
the  Church  and  the  national  cause,  and  to  prevent  desertion 
they  were  obliged  to  treat  desertion  of  party  as  an  abau- 
donment  of  religion  and  nationality.  The  deserter  must  be 
hooted,  hunted  down,  rendered  unable  to  live  save  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Hence  we  offcen 
find  Irish  Catholics  who  regard  apostasy  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  little  less  criminal  than  aposta.4y  from  the 
Church. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  after  the  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  General  Pierce,  naving  adopted  the 
Southern  policy  on  the  Slave  question,  the  Democratic 
Catholics  followed  them  and  their  Catholic  brethren  in  the 
Southern  states,  and  became  strong  and  violent  anti-abo- 
litionists. They,  also,  became  such  by  their  prejudices 
against  the  Puritanism  and  Sabbath-worship,  to  wnich  they 
supposed  the  Abolitionists  in  general  to  be  addicted,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  Abolitionists  themselves  coupled  with 
their  abolitionism  various  other  isms  peculiarly  onensive  to 
Catholics, — disunionism,  woman's-rightsism,  amalgamation- 
ism,  free-love-ism,  socialism,  and,  worse  than  all,  Englishism, 
at  least  were  charged  with  doing  so.  Tliey  were  1^  by  the 
Democratic  press  to  regard  the  Abolitionists  as  miserable 
fanatics,  the  enemies  alike  of  religion  and  civilization,  and 
to  believe  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union  required 
their  suppression.  Wo  can,  then,  easily  explain  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Abolitionists  without  supposing  them  to  be  in 
the  least  attached  to  slavery  or  desirous  of  perpetuating  a 
social  condition  always  warred  against  by  the  Church. 

We  went  as  far  in  our  hostility  to  the  Abolitionists  as 
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any  of  our  Catholic  brethren  haye  gone.  We  regarded 
them  as  enemies  to  the*  Union  of  these  States,  and  if  not 
checked  we  thought  them  not  unlikely  to  bring  about 
secession  or  civil  war.  (rom  1838  to  1857  we  were  among 
their  sturdiest  opponents,  and  in  our  own  sphere,  we  have 
done  as  much  as  any  other  man  in  the  country  to  set  Cath- 
olics against  the  abolition  movement.  Yet  we  know  that  all 
the  time  we  were  doing  it  we  were  an  ingrained  anti-slavery 
man,  detesting  slavery  in  eveiy  form,  and  desiring  liberty 
for  every  man,  whether  white  or  black,  yellow,  red,  or  cop- 
per-colored. We  have  seen  nothing  to  convince  us  that 
what  we  know  was  tnie  of  ourselves  is  not  equally  true  of 
the  majority  of  our  Catholic  brethren.  The  Union,  or  as 
we  prefer  to  say,  the  national  question  with  us  always  took, 
and  still  takes,  precedence  of  the  slavery  question.  We 
have  always  believed,  and  we  believe  to-day,  that  liberty 
and  humanity  are  more  interested  in  maintaining  the 
national  integrity  and  the  Federal  Constitution  unimpaired, 
than  they  are  in  the  abolition  of  ne^ro  slavery.  So  we 
have  said  and  repeated  any  time  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Herein  we  have  differed,  differ  still,  and  probably 
always  shall  differ  from  the  Abolitionists.  They  place  the 
slavery  question  before  all  others,  and  prefer  a  division 
of  the  Union  to  a  union  with  slave-holding  states.  We 
have  differed,  still  differ,  and  always  shall  diner  with  them 
on  the  question  of  negro  equality.  Tliey  demand  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  negro  not  only  as  a  man,  and  as  a  free  man, 
but  as  the  political  and  social  equal  of  the  white  man. 
They  are  hardly  willing  to  accept  of  emancipation  unless 
coupled  with  negro  equality,  and  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  accept  it  if  coupled  with  that  equality.  We  recognize  in 
the  negro  a  man,  and  assert  for  him  in  their  plenitude 
all  the  natural  rights  of  man,  but  we  do  not  believe  him 
the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  we  would  not  give  him  in 
society  with  white  men  equality  in  respect  to  those  rights 
derived  not  immediately  from  his  manhood,  but  mediately 
from  political  or  civil  society,  and  in  this  we  express,  we 
apprehend,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  this  country. 

But  we  have  said  the  national  question  takes  with  us 

Srecedence  of  the  slavery  question.  We  would  not  en- 
anger  the  peace  or  union  of  these  States  in  order  to  abolish 
slavery ;  nor  would  we  suffer  the  national  integrity  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  slavery.    We  hold 
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slavery,  whether  we  speak  of  its  abolition  or  its  preserva- 
tion, subordinate  to  the  Union,  or  the  national  existence 
and  welfare.  When  eflfbrts  either  to  abolish  or  to  save 
slavery  are  incompatible  with  the  p^servation  of  the  Union, 
we  oppose  them  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  we  are  master 
of.  We  opposed  abolition,  except  by  the  action  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  themselves,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebelhon,  because  we  could  not  effect  it  without  violating 
the  Constitution,  and  endangering  the  integrity  of  the 
nation ;  we  demand  the  abolition  of  slavery,  now,  be- 
cause without  it  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion,  vindicate  the  Constitution,  re-establish  over 
the  rebellious  states  the  Federal  supremacy,  and  secure 
future  peace  and  harmony  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  We  believe  emancipation  is  now  both  a  military 
and  a  political  necessity.  Differing,  as  we  have  always 
differed,  from  the  Abolitionists,  in  their  theoretical  view^ 
we  are,  owing  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  practically 
with  them  on  the  single  question  of  emancipation,  and 
therefore  deem  it  unwise  and  even  dangerous  to  continue 
our  old  hostility  to  them.  Tliey  are,  at  least,  some  of  them, 
what  we  are  not,  conditional  Union  men.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  the  Union  with  emancipation,  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  emancipation  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  They 
are  conditional  Union  men,  but  unconditional  Abolitionists. 
We  are  unconditional  Union  men,  but  conditional  Abolition- 
ists. We  wish  tliey  were,  like  us,  ready  to  accept  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  but  as  we  do  not  believe  the 
Union  possible  with  slavery,  and  as  we  want  all  the  sup- 
port for  the  Union  we  can  get,  we  have  no  practical  ground 
of  quarrel  with  them,  and  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  co- 
operate with  them. 

We  do  not  like  a  late  speech  by  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips. 
The  spirit  of  that  speech  is :  Let  the  Government  proclaim 
emancipation  and  Iwill  support  it ;  let  it  refuse  to  do/SO 
and  I  will  not  support  it,  but  perhaps  oppose  it.  We  say 
no  such  thing.  We  are  as  much  dissatisned  with  the  policy 
of  the  administration  on  the  slavery  question,  as  strongly 
opposed  to  its  half-way  measures,  and  to  its  deference  to 
Border-stateism,  as  he  is  or  can  be ;  but  we  must,  in  order 
to  save  the  nation,  sustain  the  Federal  Government.  Tell 
it  plain  truths,  if  you  will,  do  all  in  your  power  to  bring  it 
up  to  your  convictions,  and  to  inspire  it  with  wisdom  and 
courage  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  but  be  loyal 
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to  the  national  cause,  which  it  is  its  duty  to  defend  and 
promote. 

The  conditional  loyalism  of  the  extreme  Abolitionists, 
consisting  of  a  few  hundi^s,  at  most  of  a  few  thousands  of 
individuSs,  may  be  censurable,  but  it  is  far  less  so  than  the 
conditional  loyalism  of  the  Border  States,  for  liberty  is 
more  respectable  than  slavery,  and  a  man  can  be  more 
easily  excused  for  insisting  on  conditions  in  favor  of  liberty 
than  on  conditions  in  favor  of  property.  The  least  respect- 
able species  of  property  known  to  the  laws  of  any  state  is 
property  in  slaves.  Your  Davises  and  Wickliflfes  of  Ken- 
tucky are  excellent  Union  men  so  long  as  tlae  Union  pro- 
tects, your  Phillipses  and  Garrisons  so  long  as  it  will  aool- 
ish,  slavery ;  but  as  it  is  always  more  respectable  to  restore 
men  to  their  liberty  than  it  is  to  deprive  them  or  to  keep 
them  deprived  of  it,  save  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  we 
have  a  respect  for  the  Abolitionists  who  would  free  the  slaves 
at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  that  we  have  not  for  the  Border 
State  men,  who  would  sooner  sacrifice  the  Union  than  let 
their  slaves  go  free.  Liberty  is  a  right  of  all  men,  forfeit- 
able only  by  crime,  and  all  our  natural  instincts  are  in  its 
favor,  and  revolt  at  slavery.  Liberty  is  the  principle  and 
end  of  all  our  institutions,  and  the  only  real  fault  you  can 
find  with  any  man  for  asserting  and  defending  liberty  for 
all  men,  is  in  respect  of  the  mode  or  means  he  adopts  to 
secure  it.  He'  is  right  in  principle  and  right  in  the  end, 
and  can  be  wrong  only  as  to  the  means  or  medium.  But 
.slavery  is  always  an  abnormal  condition,  sometimes  to  be 
borne  with  for  a  season,  as  is  a  catarrh,  a  fever,  a  boil, 
rheumatism,  or  the  gout,  but  never  to  be  admired  for  its 
own  sake,  or  regarded  as  an  indication  of  moral  and  social 
health.  It  is  always  a  moral,  political,  and  social  evil,  and 
repelled  by  all  that  is  free,  generous,  noble,  or  respectable 
in  human  nature.  We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  have  a 
tolerance  for  the  conditional  loyalism  of  a  Phillips  which  we 
have  not  and  cannot  have  for  a  Wickliflfe. 

Moreover,  the  conditional  loyalism  of  the  Abolitionists  is 
now,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  to  say  the  least,  perfectly 
harmless  in  practice,  while  that  of  the  Border  States  joins 
hands  with  the  Rebels,  and  is  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional life  and  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory.  On 
the  Border-states  policy,  which  has  been  thus  far  that  of  the 
administration,  all  clear-headed  statesmen  see  that  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  save  the  Union.  They  see  that  it  is^necessary  to 
make  our  election,  either  the  Union  and  freedom,  or  slavery 
and  no  Union.  Tlie  preservation  of  both  is  no  longer  a  pos- 
sibility. The  Abolitionist  loves  the  Union,  but  he  hates 
slavery  more,  and  in  contending  to-day  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  he  is  not  warring  against  the  Union,  but  contending 
for  a  measure  absolutely  necessary  to  its  preservation.  His 
conditional  loyalism^as  things  stand,  is  practically  uncon- 
ditional loyalism.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  Rebellion,  it  is  now  possible  to  suppress  it,  and  guard 
against  its  recurrence  only  by  appealing  to  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  country,  or  to  the  American  love  of  liber- 
ty. We  need  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  humanity,  and  hu- 
manity will  not  aid  us  while  we  are  seeking  to  perpetuate 
the  grossest  outrage  upon  her  rights  and  dignity.  The  fault 
of  the  administration  is,  that  it  lias  not  understood  this;  it 
has  not  felt  the  pulsations  of  the  lar^e  human  heart,  or  been 
aware  that  the  strength  of  men  is  in  the  strength  of  man. 
In  the  most  fearful  national  crisis  it  has  conceiveS  of  nothing 
higher,  nobler,  stronger,  than  the  tricks  and  combinations  of 
second  and  third  rate  politicians.  It  has  had  no  inspirations 
of  genius,  no  sense  of  humanity,  no  understanding  of  the 
great  moral  laws  of  nations,  no  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  human  aflFairs.  There  has  been  as  little  genius 
in  our  administration  as  in  our  generals  on  the  battle-field. 
In  both  we  have  had  what  democracy  gives,  common-place, 
respectable,  laborious  industry,  honest  intentions,  but  no 
statesman  who  comprehends  the  power  of  an  idea,  no  gen- 
eral at  the  head  of  our  army  who  comprehends  the  value 
of  the  dash,  the  enthusiasm,  the  morale  of  his  troops.  The 
abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  military  and  political  necessity, 
should  have  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  attack  on  Sumter, 
and  been  proclaimed  in  the  President's  first  call  for  troops 
to  put  down  the  Rebellion.  That  abolition  sooner  or  later 
must  come,  or  the  United  States  have  ceased  to  exist,  is  now 
no  longer  a  question.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  make  war  to-day 
on  the  Abolitionists,  when,  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  we 
must  go  practically  as  far  as  any  of  them  insist  on  going. 

Catholics  have  not  been  quicker  than  others,  we  confess, 
to  see  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  have 
entirely  changed  the  position  of  the  Abolition  question. 
Ten  years  ago  to  demand  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  was  to  endanger  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Union.   To  do  it  to-day,  is  to  demand  the  means  of 
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Baving  the  Union  and  the  national  life.  Here  is  the  differ- 
ence. This  difference  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  Catholics 
any  more  than  by  a  large  number  of  non-Catholics.  The 
Archbishop  of  liew  York,  who  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing,  is  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  in  his  famous  article 
against  us  last  October,  did  not  see  it,  nor  did  he  see  it  in 
his  efforts  while  abroad  to  manufacture  public  opinion  in 
Europe  against  the  immediate  emancipation  of  American 
slaves,  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  sent  by  his  friend  the 
Secretary  ot  State,  or  at  least  one  of  the  purposes.  His  arti- 
cle proves  him  nearly  as  short-sighted  and  as  weak  a  states- 
man as  Mr.  Seward  himself.  He,  in  his  article,  writes  as  if 
the  Rebellion  had  made  no  change  in  the  bearing  of  the 
slavery  question,  as  if  it  was  necessary  to  continue  to  let  off 
our  double  batteries  on  the  one  side  against  the  Abolition- 
ists of  the  North  and  on  the  other  against  the  "  fire-eaters" 
of  the  South,  as  the  New  York  Herald  has  constantly  done, 
and  continues  to  do.  There  was  a  time  when  this  was  wise 
and  just,  when  it  was  patriotic  and  statesmanlike ;  but  it 
had  ceased  to  be  so  when  the  business  of  the  nation  was 
not  to  ward  off  but  to  suppress  rebellion.  The  course 
taken  by  his  Grace  of  New  York,  and  his  organ,  the  New 
York  JUerald^  had  the  effect  of  preventing  Catholics  from 
perceiving  and  appreciating  the  new  and  altered  state  of  the 
question,  and  if  tne  Union  should  be  ultimately  lost,  few 
men  in  the  country  will  have  incurred  a  heavier  responsi- 
bility for  it  than  his  Grace.  No  man  has  contributed  more 
to  keep  up  old  party  divisions,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of 
our  people  and  government  on  a  straightforward  and  de- 
cided policy,  such  as  the  crisis  demanded.  We  doubt  not 
his  loyal  intentions,  but  had  he  been  decidedly  disloyal,  he 
could  not  have  done  us  more  harm.  It  is  owing  to  the 
policy  he  has  defended  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  are  in  our 
present  condition,  and  that,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  (Sep- 
tember 3d),  the  Rebels  are  threatening  our  capital  instead 
of  our  possessing  theirs.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  his  Grace, 
while  he  insisted  upon  the  people  of  his  charge  being  loyal, 
and  while  he  ordered,  what  he'has  not  done,  prayers  for  the 
success  of  our  arms,  he  had  fudged  it  compatible  with  his 
duty  to  have  refrained  from  interfering  in  the  party  strifes 
and  political  intrigues  which  have  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  destruction.  He  has  helped  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, and  done  what  was  in  him  to  place  his  Church 
and  our  poor  Catholic  people,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  ip 
Vol.  m.— No.  IV.  31 
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a  false  position.  Yet,  could  our  Catholic  population  have 
been  left  to  follow  their  Catholic  instincts  unwarped  by 
politicians,  and  could  they  have  been  permitted  to  see  that 
the  abolition  question  had  changed  its  bearing,  and  had  be- 
come a  question  of  saving,  not  of  endangering  the  Union, 
they  would  have  proved  that*  they  are  Americans  in  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  in  their  detestation  of  slavery. 

Even  the  Archbishop  himself  is  opposed  to  slavery  in 
the  abstract,  and  declared  himself  so  to  M.  Auffustin  Cochin 
in  Paris,  and  he  was  a  few  years  ago  regarded  by  his  friends 
here  as  a  decided  anti-slavery  man,  especially  when  his  par- 
ticular friends  William  II.  Seward  and  Tharlow  Weed  were 
accounted  anti-slavery  men.  His  article  against  us  we  pre- 
sume was  inspired  by  those  ^ntlemen,  who  persuaded  nim 
to  adopt  their  policy  of  saving  the  Union  by  conciliating 
the  party  in  arms  against  it,  and  by  convincing  them  that 
we  are  determined  to  suppress  the  rebellion  without  dis- 
turbing the  existing  relation  of  master  and  slave — a  policy 
which  we  should  expect  from  such  men  as  Weed  and  Seward, 
but  which  ought  not  to  have  been  entertained  a  moment  by 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York.  It  is  the  policy  of  narrow- 
minded  and  short-sighted  politicians,  not  of  a  broad-mind- 
ed and  far-sighted  statesman.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
command  the  respect  of  minds  superior  to  common-place. 
Still  we  protest  against  regarding  his  Grace  as  in  any  sense 
a  pro-slavery  man.  He  may  not  be  a  statesman ;  he  may 
not  be  able  in  political  matters  to  rise  above  routine ;  he 
may  not  be  always  careful  and  exact  in  his  expressions ; 
but  he  is  a  Catholic  prelate,  a  Christian,  a  man,  and  he 
must  sympathize  with  freedom.  Still  more  earnestly  do 
we  protest  against  its  bein^  concluded  from  any  thing  he  has 
saia  or  done,  that  Catholics,  especially  Irish  Catholics,  are 
in  favor  of  or  not  opposed  to  negro  slavery.  We  need  but 
recollect  the  shout  of  universal  indignation  they  raised 
against  their  favorite  and  countryman,  John  Mitchell,  when 
he  intimated  his  desire  to  own  a  plantation  in  Tennessi^  or 
Alabama,  "well  stocked  with  fat  negroes."  O'Connell, 
their  representative  man,  refused  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  Eepeal  Rent  from  Southeni  slaveholders,  so  strongly  op- 
posed was  he  in  principle  to  slaveholding.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  Irish  that  their  nation  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
abolish  slavery,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
people  that  has  been  in  a  chronic  rebellion  of  seven  hun- 
dred years'  standing  in  favor  of  liberty,  can  be  otherwise 
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than  opposed  to  slavery,  and  friendly  to  the  oppressed 
everywhere. 

Hie  Catholic  population  of  this  country  have  been  un- 
favorable to  the  agitation  of  slavery  in  the  free  States,  be- 
cause they  have  not  believed  the  Federal  government  could 
emancipate  the  slaves  without  violating  tli©  Constitution. 
It  has  been  their  respect  for  the  Constitution,  not  their  love 
of  slavery,  that  has  made  them  anti-abolitionists.  They 
are  still  opposed  to  the  Abolitionists  on  the  same  ground. 
We  must  concede  to  them  that  in  this  they  were  right,  and 
that  the  Federal  government  could  not  legally  emancipate 
the  slaves  under  the  peace  powers  of  the  Constitution.  J3ut 
that  Government  has  constitutionally  both  peace  powers 
and  war  powers.  Its  war  powers  are  as  constitutional  as  ito 
peace  powers ;  and  under  its  war  powers,  or  Rights  of  War, 
jura  bellij  it  has  the  right  or  the  power  to  declare  the  slaves 
free.  It  can  do  it  legally  and  constitutionally  as  a  war 
measure.  In  asking  the  Government  to  do  it  now  as  a 
war  measure,  we  ask  no  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  no  respect  invade  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  property 
it  guaranties.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Admimstration 
could  have  done  it  before  the  civil  war  broke  out,  for  the 
rights  of  war  come  into  play  only  when  war  exists. 

The  mistake  of  our  Catholic  brethren,  and  of  a  large  pro- 

Sortion  of  our  countrymen  generally,  arises  from  their  not 
istinguishing  between  the  nghts  of  peace  and  the  rights  of 
war,  and  not  understanding  tnat  in  a  civil  war  the  Govern- 
ment has  against  the  rebels  all  tlie  rights  of  a  sovereign, 
and  in  addition  all  the  rights  of  a  belligerent.  The  sover- 
eign loses  by  the  rebellion  none  of  his  rights  as  sovereign, 
and  is  absolved  by  it,  in  relation  to  the  rebels,  of  all  duty  of 
protection,  whether  of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  Till  they 
submit,  they  are  out  of  his  protection,  and,  in  case  the  re- 
bellion assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  civil  war,  he  has  against 
them  all  the  rights  of  war  as  recognized  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, jiis  geni/ium^  that  he  would  nave  were  they  a  foreign 
enemy.  When  they  have  thrown  down  their  arms  and 
submitted,  the  sovereign  has  no  longer  the  rights  of  war 
against  them,  but  simply  the  rights  of  peace.  Hence  the 
punishment  he  can  iimict  on  them  after  their  submission, 
after  the  war  is  over,  is  determined  by  the  peace  powers, 
and  not  by  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitution.  War  no 
longer  existing,  only  the  peace  powers  can  be  lawfully  ex- 
ercised. 
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These  distinctions  are  important,  and  if  they  had  been 
clearly  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  beginning,  we 
should  have  been  spared  tiie  strange  anomalies  we  nave 
seen  in  both  Congress  and  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  had  no  lawyer  in  its  service, 
capable  of  advising  it,  and  has  acted  as  if  its  war  powers 
were  controlled  by  its  peace  powers,  and  while  waging  war 
against  the  rebels  it  has  required  its  generals  to  conduct  it 
on  peafe  principles.  It  need  surprise  no  one  that  they  have 
everywhere  failed,  and  that  after  fifteen  months  of  severe 
and  bloody  fighting,  we  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  we 
were  in  the  commencement.  The  Administration  has 
seemed  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  while  fighting  the 
Rebels  it  owed  them  the  protection  it  owed  them  in  time 
of  peace,  and  was  as  much  bound  to  protect  thera  as  it  is 
to  protect  loyal  citizens.  Congress,  while  it  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  raise  armies,  arm  and  equip  them  to  shoot  down 
rebels,  hesitated  about  the  right  to  confiscate  their  property, 
and  a  more  complete  stultification  on  the  part  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  than  the  confiscation  bill  actually 
passed  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  The  President  refused 
to  sign  a  bill  confiscating  the  realty  of  the  Rebels  for  any 
longer  period  than  the  natural  life  of  the  person  attainted, 
and  yet  signed  a  bill  which  confiscates  absolutely  atid  for- 
ever their  personal  property.  The  Constitution  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  property.  If  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  confiscate  real  property  tor  a  longer  period 
than  the  traitor's  natural  life,  it  is  equally  unconstitutional 
to  confiscate  for  a  longer  period  his  personal  property.  If 
it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  confiscate  forever  the  personal 
property,  it  cannot  be  to  confiscate  the  real.  The  whole 
diflaculty  on  the  part  both  of  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration grows  out  of  the  lack  of  clear  views  of  the  distinc- 
tion betwieen  the  rights  of  peace  and  the  rights  of  war.  If 
Congress  in  passing  a  law  defining  and  punishing  treason, 
is  acting  unaer  the  rights  of  peace,  it  is  restricted  in  its 
action  by  the  specific  clauses  in  the  Constitution ;  but  in 
passing  a  confiscation  act  as  a  war  measure,  it  is  acting 
under  the  rights  of  war,  and  is  restricted  only  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  its  own  judgment  of  what  is  expedient  or  in- 
expedient. 

So  of  emancipation.  Congress  has  no  right  to  enact  and 
the  executive  has  no  rigkt  to  proclaim  emancipation  in  any 
of  the  ,  States  held  to  be  still  existing  as  states,  as  a  peace 
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measure,  or  under  the  rights  of  peace,  for  under  the  rights 
of  peace  neither  has  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Neither 
can  touch  it,  save  under  the  rights  of  war,  as  a  war  measure. 
But  as  a  war  measure  neither  is  restricted  by  the  peace 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  or  is  restricted  at  all,  except  by 
ihQ  jus  gentium  or  law  of  nations,  regulating  civilized  war- 
fare, liie  Government  is  free  to  adopt  the  measure  or  not,  as 
it  judges  expedient.  It  can,  unquestionably,  adopt  it  as  a  war 
measure,  without  any  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  for  the 
Constitution  itself  confers  on  it  all  the  rights  of  war  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations.  Hence  our  Catholic  brethren 
need  have  no  constitutional  scruples  as  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  as  a  war  measure.  While  the  civil  war  lasts, 
the  Government,  either  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  Congress,  or  both,  have 
the  clear  constitutional  right  to  adopt  the  measure,  and  the 
slaves  so  freed  would  be  recognized  as  free  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  for  the  law  of  nations  recognizes  manumission, 
and  treats  the  manumitted  as  free;  therefore,  as  legally 
emancipated. 

Catholics,  no  doubt,  have  to  some  extent,  been  prejudiced 
against  emancipation  as  a  policy,  hf  the  misrepresentation 
wnich  has  obtained  respecting  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo, 
and  the  selfish  apprehension  that  the  freed  negroes  would 
come  North  and  compete  with  them  in  the  Northern  labor 
market.  This  touches  not  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  emancipation,  but  the  expediency  of  doing  so.  The 
horrors  of  San  Domingo,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  were 
occasioned  not  by  emancipating,  but  by  refusing  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves.  If  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
should  excite  fears  of  a  servile  insurrection,  it  would  not 
be  a  thing  to  alarm  us,  as  it  would  only  compel  the  rebels 


their  houses  and  plantations,  those  forces  which  they  are 
now  able  to  employ  in  the  field  against  the  Government,  and 
in  cutting  the  throats  of  loyal  citizens.  This  would  be  a 
reason  for  adopting,  not  for  refusing  to  adopt  the  measure. 
We  must  not  suffer  our  maudlin  sentimentality  to  ruin  our 
country,  and  cause  the  destruction  of  the  nation.  We 
should  be  much  better  pleased  to  see  the  rebel  troops  em- 
ployed in  protecting  Southern  homes,  and  Southern  prop- 
erty, than  in  killing  the  flower  of  our  youth,  and  carrying 
sorrow  and  bereavement  into  the  bosom  of  every  loyju 
family  in  the  land.    Our  sympathies  are  with  the  loyal, 


own  wives  and  children ; 
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not  with  the  disloyal,  and  we  weep  more  for  the  femily 
bereaved  of  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brotlier,  by  a  foul  murder, 
than  we  do  for  the  murderer  about  to  expiate  his  crime 
on  the  gallows.  Our  modem  sympathy  with  roo^ues  and 
criminals ;  our  misdirected  humanity,  and  our  mis-named 
philanthropy,  are  giving  us  over  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 
Let  us  learn  to  respect  the  experience  of  mankind.  The 


tors  in  the  market  with  white  labor,  is  one  Christian  men 
should  not  indulge,  and  is  also  an  unfounded  fear.  They 
come  North  now,  because  they  cannot  remain  free  at  the 
South,  but  let  the  Southern  States  be  free  soil,  and  they  will 
prefer  to  remain  in  those  States,  for  the  climate  is  more  con- 
genial to  them,  and  they  have  strong  local  attachments. 
Besides,  it  is  probable,  when  the  war  is  over,  if  successful  for 
the  Union,  provision  will  be  made  to  facilitate  the  migration 
of  the  colored  population  to  a  still  more  southern  region,  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  where  there  will  be  no  prejudices 
of  color,  to  keep  them  forever  an  inferior  class. 

These  things,  no  doubt,  have  operated  to  make  Catholics 
unfriendly  to  the  policy  of  emancipation,  but  they  do  not 
prove  that  they  are  in  favor  of  perpetuating  negro  slavery  on 
this  continent.  The  great  body  of  the  Catholics  at  the 
North,  though  by  no  means  partial  to  the  negro  race,  are 
anti-slavery  in  sentiment.  For  various  reasons,  given  here- 
tofore in  these  pages,  they  have  more  sympathy,  or  imagine 
they  have  more  sympathy,  with  the  Southern  people,  aside 
from  their  present  rebellion,  and  criminal  attitude  toward  the 
nation,  than  with  the  people  of  the  North,  especially  of 
New  England  ;  but  they  are  not  pro-slavery  men,  and  when 
they  thiiik  seriously  on  the  subject,  wish  that  slavery  should 
not  be  perpetuated.  We  have,  in  our  intercourse  with 
them,  found  very  few  Catholics  in  the  Southern  States  even, 
who  did  not  profess  to  us  a  dislike  of  slavery,  and  in 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  expressed 
in  public,  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments  to  Catholic  audi- 
ences, and  been  applauded  to  the  echo  for  them.  Catholics 
in  the  seceded  States  have,  no  doubt,  been  tainted  with  the 
political  heresy  of  State  sovereignty,  and  have  therefore 
supposed  that  they  owe  a  paramount  allegiance  to  their 
State,  and  are  bound  to  obey  her  when  she  secedes  ;  but  we 
have  not  foun»l  them,  in  general,  favorable  to  slavery. 
They  do  not  likt;  Northern  interference  with  what  is  called 
the  peculiar  "institution"  of  the  South,  but  more  because 


fear  that  the  freed  negroes 


come  North  as  competi- 
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a  contravention  of  State  sovereignty,  than  because  hostile 
to  slavery.  There  is,  while  we  are  writing,  confined  in 
Fort  Warren,  living  on  Government  rations,  a  Southern 
Catholic  gentlemanj  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  highly 
esteemed  friends  we  ever  had,  and  one  of  the  most  noble- 
minded  and  honorable  men  we  have  ever  been  acquainted 
with,  who  never  owned  a  slave,  and  who  has  more  than  once 
assured  us  that  he  could  never  reconcile  it  to  his  feelings  or 
to  his  conscience  to  be  a  slaveholder.  He  was  disloyal  to  the 
TTnion,  only  because  he  held  the  doctrine  of  State  sove- 
reignty, and  believed  that  the  Union  in  using  force  to  coerce 
a  seceding  State,,  outrages  and  denies  that  sovereignty.  A 
more  loyal  man,  according  to  his  understanding  of  loyalty, 
never  lived,  and  in  opposing,  in  his  capacity  as  lawyer,  and 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  the  action  of  the 
Federal  government  in  its  attempts  to  coerce  a  seceding 
State,  he  was,  in  his  own  mind,  opposing  simply  usurpation, 
not  legitimate  authority.  The  Catholics  in  the  Southern 
army  are  fighting  not  to  perpetuate  slavery,  but  to  sustain 
State  sovereignty.  They  are  wrong,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  is  virtually  insisted  on  by  more  than  one 
of  our  Northern  Governors,  as  strenuously  as  by  them. 
The  Federal  government  has  to  combat  State  sovereignty 
in  the  loyal,  hardly  less  than  in  the  disloyal  States.  Hence 
so  many  of  its  embarrassments. 

The  fact  is,  the  political  heresy  of  State  sovereignty  is  not 
confined  to  the  States  in  arms  against  the  Government,  and, 
save  a  few  arbitrary  acts,  this  war  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Federal  government  as  the  agent  of  the  States,  rather  than  as 
tlie  supreme  goveniment  of  the  land.  We  have  never  accept- 
ed the  true  issue.  We  have  accepted,  at  least  acted  on.  State 
sovereignty  principles,  and  have  not  dared  to  asseii;  National 
principles.  Our  State  governors  have  acted  and  are  acting  as 
much  on  State  sovereignty  principles  as  Pickens,  Brown, 
Pettus,  or  Moore.  Our  Federal  government  has  acted  less  as 
a  supreme  National  government,  than  has  the  so-called  Con- 
federate government  itself.  Neither  side  is  true  to  itself.  We 
owe  our  embarrassments,  and  our  reverses,  to  our  failure  to 
oppose  National  sovereignty  to  State  sovereignty,  and  the 
rebels  owe  their  successes  to  their  disregard  of  tlie  State  sove- 
reignty principle  on  which  they  justify  their  rebellion.  Here 
is  the  reason  why,  as  yet,  neither  side  has  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  not  slavery  or  aboli- 
tion, but,  are  the  United  States  a  nation,  one  political  people, 
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possessing  national  sovereignty  in  its  plentitude,  or  are  they  a 
mere  aggregation  of  sovereign  states?  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  is,  in  our  Judgment,  a  necessary  war  measure  which 
the  Government  should  adopt  without  a  moment's  delay, 
but  the  real  question  is  between  National  sovereignty  and 
State  sovereignty,  and  till  that  question  is  met  squarely  and 
fairly,  there  will  be  nothing  settled.  It  is  because  this  issue 
as  not  made  up  at  first,  because,  while  the  Southern  Stages 
asserted  for  itself  each  its  oWn  sovereignty,  the  Federal 
government  failed  to  make  a  clear  and  distinct  assertion  of 
tlie  National  sovereignty,  that  our  Confessors  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  give  absolution  to  their  penitents,  who,  by  a 
law  of  their  State,  took  up  arms  against  the  Union.  In  the 
Unsettled  state  of  the  controversy,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Catholics  were  generally  attached  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  that  party  has  generally  asserted  State  sovereignty. 
Our  own  writings  have  done  not  a  little  to  accredit  that  doc- 
trine among  Catholics,  for  when  we  had  the  most  influence 
with  them,  we  held,  defended,  and  labored  to  prorve,  that  the 
sovereignty  is  not  in  the  Nation,  in  the  States  united,  but 
in  the  States  severally.  We  maintained  that  heresy  for 
years,  and  it  was  only  when  we  saw  some  of  its  practical 
developments,  that  we  began  slowly  to  distrust  and  abandon 
it.  Catholics  generally  adopted  it,  and  many  of  them  hold 
it  still.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  a  Catholic 
newspaper  published  in  Ohio  was  in  fiivor  of  the  South, 
and  defended  decidedly  secefsion  principles.  After  the  war 
broke  out,  it  professed  to  defend  the  Union,  not  indeed  on 
National  principles,  but  on  State  sovereignty  principles. 
Ohio,  it  said,  having  declared  for  the  Union,  it  was  Bound, 
as  loyal  to  Ohio,  to  sustain  the  Federal  cause. 

No  argument,  for  these  reasons,  can  be  deduced  from  the 
conduct  of  Catholics  to  prove  that  the  Church  is  not  opposed 
to  slavery.  Moreover,  it  is  seldom  safe  to  infer  the  doctrine 
or  the  spirit  of  the  Church  from  the  practice  of  Catholics. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  tha»  that  the  Church  condemns  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  did  condemn  it  before  the  discovery 
of  this  continent  bv  Columbus,  when  first  carried  on  bv  the 
Portuguese.  Yet  Catholics  were  the  first  importers  of  slaves 
into  this  continent,  and  Catholics,  or  nominal  Catholics, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  or  Ilispano-Americans  are  still  the 
principal  slavers,  and,  save  the  United  States,  the  only  Chris- 
tian countries  in  which  slavery  now  exists  are  Catholic 
countries.    All  the  Protestant  States,  and  France,  whose 
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^vemment  is  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  have  abol- 
ished slavery  in  their  colonies,  and  even  schismatic  Russia 
is  freeing  her  serfs,  while  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil  retain 
ne^ro  slavery.  Yet  it  is  in  spite  of  the  Church  they  do  it, 
as  it  is  in  spite  of  the  Church  that  Catholics  continue  in  all 
countries  practices  their  reli^on  condemns. 

The  Church,  it  is  true^  does  not  teach  with  modem  Abo- 
litionism that  slavery  is  always,  everywhere,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  a  sin  in  the  individual  slaveholder ;  for  she 

fives  absolution  to  the  slaveholder,  providing  he  accuses 
imself  only  of  simple  slaveholding,  without  demanding  as  its 
condition  the  manumission  of  his  slaves.  This  proves  that 
she  does  not  regard  slaveholding  as  necessarily  a  sin,  or  a 
sin  per  se,  in  every  individual  slaveholder.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  tnat  she  approves  of  slavery,  that  she  does 
not  oppose  it,  or  that  she  does  not  regard  it  as  a  moral,  po- 
litical, and  social  wrong,  which  every  individual,  accordmg 
to  his  lights  and  means,  is  bound  to  do  all  that  he  can  to 
mitigate  or  abolish.  Not  every  individual  who  participates 
in  a  social  wrong,  and  even  derives  advantages  from  it,  is 
necessarily  a  sinner,  for  often  his  participation  may  be  a  social 
necessity,  and  may  be  innocent  on  his  part,  because  he  sees 
and  intends  no  wrong  in  it.  Despotism  is  a  great  moral, 
political,  and  social  wrong,  but  not  therefore  is  every  man 
living  under  a  despotism  a  sinner,  who  derives  advantages 
from  it,  or  who  does  not  engage  in  efforts  to  overthrow  it — 
efforts  which  might  be  fruitless,  or  which  might  result  in 
more  evil  than  good.  Every  man  who  reduces  or  aids  in 
reducing  a  freeman  to  slavery,  is  a  sinner ;  but  a  man  who 
has  inherited  slaves  from  his  parents  or  his  ancestors,  may 
retain  them  in  bondage  without  sin,  although  it  is  probable 
that  ordinarily  he  does  ildt.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  as  we  collect  it  from  her  practice  and  the  teaching 
of  her  Moral  Theologians. 

But  the  Church  does  not  and  cannot  tolerate  what  is  call- 
ed chattel  slavery — the  slavery  recognized  and  sustained 
by  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States,  for  she  regards  as  a  man, 
and  treats  as  a  person,  the  humblest  African  slave.  She 
restricts  the  bondage  to  reasonable  or  moderate  bodily 
service,  asserting  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  tne  moral  freedom  of  the  bondman.  The 
bdndman  is  for  her  a  man,  a  moral  being,  with  a  conscience 
of  his  own,  which  the  master  may  not  under  any  pretence 
whatever  invade.    She  places  the  bondman  and  the  master 
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under  one  and  the  same  moral  and  spiritnal  law ;  and  makes 
each  alike  accountable  for  his  own  deeds  before  the  Di\dne 
Tribunal.  She  denies  with  all  her  divine  energy  that  man 
has  or  can  have  dominion  or  property  in  man,  and  therefore 
that  one  man  can  have  any  right  to  exact  the  bodily  service 
of  another,  save  in  consideration  of  benefits^onferred.  God, 
St.  Augustine  teaches,  and  in  this  gives  the  real  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  gave  to  man  dominion  over  the  irrational  crear 
tion,  but  not  over  the  rational.  Hence  tlie  first  governors 
of  mankind,  he  says,  were  called  pastors,  not  \or^^  pastores 
nan  domini.  One  may  owe  service  to  another,  as  the  son  owes 
service  to  his  father,  and  even  the  wife  to  her  husband  ;  but 
this  does  not  imply  that  one  is  the  lord  of  another,  that  is, 
his  owner  or  proprietor.  "  The  relation  of  master  and  slave," 
said  Mr.  Calnoun  to  us,  in  one  of  his  long  conversations  with 
us  in  1840-'41,  '*is  indefensible.  We  never  call  our  people 
our  slaves^  but  speak  of  them  as  onr  people.  The  relation 
between  them  and  us  is  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  We 
are  their  guardians,  and  they  are  our  wards,  and  we  defend 
the  relation  on  the  ground  that  they  are  virtually  minors, 
and  incapable  of  actmg  or  providing  for  themselves."  We 
cite  his  words,  because  he  so  far  agrees  with  the  Church, 
that  he  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  one  man  can  be  the  lord, 
owner,  or  proprietor  of  another,  and  concedes  that  the  mas- 
ter owes  to  the  servant  an  equivalent  for  the  services  he  ex- 
acts. In  calling  the  slave  a  ward,  he  plainljr  concedes  that 
he  is  a  person^  and  therefore  logically  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  essential  to  personality. 

xhe  Church  always  insists  on  Christian  marriage  for  the 
slave,  and  in  doing  so  asserts  that  he  is  a  person,  not  a  thing, 
a  moral  agent,  not  a  simple  chattel ;  for  according  to  her, 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  nine  but  persons  endowed 
with  free  will  can  be  its  recipients.  Marriage,  she  teaches, 
is  also  a  contract,  a  free  voluntary  contract,  and  therefore 
none  but  persons  capable  of  contracting  can  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation,  and  the  common  doctrine  of  her  theolo^ 
gians  is,  that  the  contrahentes  or  contracting  parties  are  the 
minister  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  and  none  but  per- 
sons can  be  the  ministers  of  a  sacrament.  Certainly,  the 
Church  holds  bondmen  are  capable  of  Christian  marriage, 
and  she  treats  infidelity  to  the  marriage  relation  in  slaves 
precisely  as  she  does  in  freemen.  In  treating  the  boftd 
as  capable  of  Christian  marriage,  she  asserts  them  to  be 
persons,  therefore  capable  of  family,  and  hence  of  a  domi- 
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cfle,  all  of  which  is  incompatible  with  chattel  slavery. 
Hence  we  find  chattel  slavery,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  gradually  disappearing  from  all  Christianized 
Europe.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  necessarily,  where  it 
was  received,  if  it  did  not  at  once  free  the  slave,  converted 
him  from  a  tning  to  a  person,  from  a  chattel  slave  to  a  vil- 
lein or  serf ;  whence  in  time,  he  became  a  free  peasant,  or 
freeman. 

The  Church  is  therefore  necessarily  opposed  to  slavery  as 
it  exists  in  our  Southern  States,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
fine  theory  of  wardship  developed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  slavery 
in  theip  all  is  chattel  slavery.  Legally  the  slaves  are  things, 
proper^,  not  persons,  at  least  as  to  all  civil  relations,  though 
m  criminal  relations  the  law,  by  an  inconsistency  that  oper- 
ates to  hfs  disadvantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  master, 
the  slave  is  treated  as  a  person,  and  held  to  be  capable  of 
crime.  The  law  recognizes  no  Christian  marriage  between 
slaves,  no  family  of  slaves,  or  rights  of  family,  and  the  mas- 
ters seldom  respect  in  them  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
or  parent  and  child.  He  claims  to  own  both  the  male  and 
the  female,  and  he  regards  their  ofiEpring  as  he  does  the  in- 
crease of  his  flocks  and  herds.  The  man  and  woman  are  re- 
garded as  united  only  temporarily,  or  so  long  as  it  may  suit 
flie  convenience  or  pleasure  of  their  owners,  and  they  them- 
selves usually  consiaer  their  union  only  as  transitory.  Hence 
our  missionaries  do  not  treat  it  as  marriage,  except  when 
the  parties  are  Catholics,  and  have  been  married  by  a  Catho- 
lic priest.  To  a  Catholic  mind  the  state  in  which  the  slaves 
are  living  is  far  more  revolting  than  the  violent  rending 
asunder  of  family  ties ;  for  it  is  a  state  incompatible  with  the 
practical  observance  of  Christian  morality.  The  almost 
universal  concubinage  which  takes  the  place  of  marriage 
among  the  slaves  is  a  thing  the  Church  does  not  and  cannot 
tolerate ;  and  were  Christian  marriage  introduced  and  legal- 
ly recognized  among  them,  it  would  instantly  relieve  South- 
em  slavery  of  one  of  its  greatest  horrors,  put  an  end  to  its 
chattel  character,  and  convert  it  into  serfage  or  villanage,  and 
make  the  slaves  ad  sortpti  glehw^  fixed  to  the  realty — the 
first  step  in  the  progress  from  slavery  to  freedom.  Their 
moral  and  personal  rights,  with  the  rights  of  family,  would 
soon  follow,  and  the  opportunity  for  improvement  and 
gradual  elevation  in  the  social  scale,  in  some  measure,  be 
secured.  Villanage  may  co-exist  with  Christian  marriage, 
chattel  slavery  cannot. 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Church  usually  treat  slavery  as  a  penal- 
ty,  as  a  punishment  for  crime  or  sin,  not  as  his  Grace  of 
New  York  and  a  learned  writer  in  his  "official  or^an" 
maintain,  as  a  penalty  for  original  sin,  for  original  sm  is 
the  sin  of  the  race,  ana  all  men  have  alike  incurred  its  pen- 
alty, the  free  as  well  as  the  bond.  Remotely,  slavery  may  no 
doubt  be  traced  to  original  sin,  as  may  all  social  evils;  but 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  do  not  mean  that,  when  they  as- 
sert the  penal  and  therefore  expiatory  character  of  slavery. 
They  have  in  mind  the^'t^  gentium  or  law  of  nations  as  as- 
serted by  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  law  of  nations  as  en- 
forced by  the  Roman  courts,  recognized  the  lawfujness  of 
the  slavery  of  captives  taken  in  a  just  war,  and  treated  it  as 
a  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death  which  they  had 
incurred.  "  Jure  enim  naturali  omnes  homines  kb  initio 
liberi  nascebuntur,"  sajr  Institutes  oi  Justinian.  "  Servitus 
autem  est  constitutio  juris  gentium,  quaquis  dominio  alieno 
contra  naturam  subjectis.  Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  sunt, 
quod  Imperatores  captives  vendere,  ac  per  hoc  servare  nec 
occidire  solent."  The  law  of  nations,  as  originally  inter- 
preted, allowed  the  soverei^  to  put  to  death  me  subjects  of 
a  foreign  prince  taken  captive  in  a  just  war.  This  rested 
on  the  principle  that  the  entire  nation  against  which  a  prince^ 
may  lawfully  wage  war,  has  forfeited  its  existence,  and  the 
prince  may  lawfully  slay  any  of  its  subjects  that  he  can  get 
nold  of.  \Ve  see  traces  not  a  few  of  this  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But,  if  the  conqueror  could  lawfully  destroy  the  na- 
tion, or  put  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  death,  he  could  of 
course,  spare  their  lives  and  inflict  on  them  the  milder  pun- 
ishment of  selling  them  into  slavery ;  and  hence  slavery 
would  in  some  sense  be  an  act  of  mercy,  inasmuch  as  it  samd 
them  from  the  extreme  penalty  incurred,  as  the  Roman  jurists 
asserted.  It  was  in  this  way  that  slavery  was  introduced, 
and  on  this  ground  it  was  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations, 
though  confessedly  contrary  to  nature,  the  natural  law,  or  the 
natural  freedom  with  which  all  men  were  originally  born. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  slavery,  as  a  constitution  of 
the  law  of  nations,  is  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
a  penalty — a  punishment  for  crime.  The  citizens  or  subjects 
of  a  state  or  nation  were  considered  as  solidaire  with  the 
state  itself,  and  answerable  jointly  and  severally  for  its 
oflfences.  This  idea  of  slavery  as  a  penalty  for  sin,  the  sin 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  of  their  nation,  or  of  their  fore- 
fathers, is  that  recognized  by  the  Christian  Fathers.  They, 
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therefore,  exhort  the  slaves  to  bear  their  servitude  patiently, 
and  to  make  it,  as  they  may,  a  means  of  expiating  their  sin, 
and  of  promoting  their  own  sanctity  and  final  glorification 
in  Christ.  Slavery  or  servitude,  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  the 
only  slavery  we  ever  find  countenanced,  in  principle,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  or  the  Fathers,  the  Churcn  has  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  condemned ;  and  it  is  not  condemned  even 
by  our  extreme  Abolitionists.  It  is  condemned  by  nobody, 
except  certain  theorists,  who  condemn  all  punishment, 
and  deny  that  man  can  be  justly  compelled  to  expiate  any 
oflfence  of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty.  The  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  ap- 
proved or  favored  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pen- 
alty or  an  expiation.  But  through  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  developed  and  applied  first  by  the  Church 
and  then  by  Christian  society,  the  law  of  nations  which 
justified  slavery,  the  slavery  of  captives,  has  been  greatljr 
modified.  That  law  centuries  since  has  ceased  to  permit 
captives  taken  in  war  to  be  either  put  to  death  or  to  be 
reduced  to  slavery.  Prisoners  taken  in  war  might,  late  in 
the  middle  aees,  indeed,  be  held  to  ransom,  but  in  all  Chris- 
tian nations,  they  are  now  required  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the 
return  of  peace,  and  the  victorious  prince  seeks  indemnifica- 
tion for  his  wrongs  and  expenses  from  the  nation  through 
its  government,  not  from  subjects  or  citizens  individually. 
This  change  in  the  law  of  nations,  which  sweeps  away  every 
vestige  of  the  slavery  known  to  that  law  in  Roman  juris- 
prudence, is  due  to  the  Church,  and  therefore  we  have  the 
right  to  say  that  she  is  opposed  to  slavery. 

The  children  of  slaves  were  held  to  be  slaves  on  the 
ground  that  their  parents  had  lost  their  personality,  were 
chattels,  simply  property,  and  their  increase,  like  the  increase 
of  any  other  Kind  of  property,  was  the  property  of  the 
master.  This,  in  ancient  times,  was  less  remarked  than  it 
would  be  in  modern  times,  because  the  ancients  indulged 
lees  in  slave  breeding  than  the  moderns,  reared  compara- 
tively few  slaves,  ana  relied  chiefly  on  fresh  captives  taken 
in  war  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  the  slave  market.  But  the 
Church,  wherever  she  gained  a  footing  and  acquired  a  pre- 
dominating influence,  exerted  herself  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  punishing  the  innocent  oflTspring  for  the  real  or 
supposed  crimes  and  offences  of  the  parents.  She  did  it  by 
treating  the  bond  as  persons^  not  as  things^  and  insisting  on 
the  right  of  Christian  marriage,  which,  as  we  have  said,  logi- 
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cally  implies  the  right  of  family  and  domicile.  The  prelates  of 
the  Church,  far  less  the  common  people,  do  not  always  see 
or  suspect  at  once  all  the  consequences  which  follow  from 
the  principles  they  aissert,  when  teaching  or  accepting  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  often  tolerate  or  find  excuses  for  con- 
tinuing practices  the  Church,  when  her  principles  are  fully 
developed  and  carried  out,  decidedly  condemns.  Some  of 
them  have  not  much  logical  capacity  to  boast  of,  for  not 
every  prelate  is  a  great  man,  though  filling  a  great  office ; 
some  of  them  are  indolent,  and  are  quite  willing  to  let 
things  go  on  as  they  found  them,  and  spare  themselves  the 
labor  and  trouble  of  reforming  them;  some  see  clearly 
enough  what  is  needed,  but  they  see  also  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  effecting  it,  or  are  so  persuaded  that  society  is 
not  ripe  for  it,  that  they  are  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  shrinK  from  undertaking  it ;  some 
see,  undertake,  and  by  their  rashness,  imprudence,  or  want 
of  judgment  or  tact,  only  make  bad  worse ;  so  it  is  that 
centuries  elapse  before  evils,  confessed  to  be  evils,  are  re- 
dressed. It  IS  only  when  God  sends  a  man  of  genius,  who 
may  or  may  not  pertain  to  the  hierarchy,  as  he  sent  proph- 
ets under  tne  old  Dispensation,  that  much  real  advance  is 
ever  effected  in  the  practical  development  and  application 
of  Catholic  principles.  Yet  from  time  to  time  He  does  send 
the  man  of  genius,  and,  though  ill-received  at  first,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  restless  agitator,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  a  seditious  fellow,  he  gradually  succeeds  in 
making  his  voice  heard.  His  words  are  listened  to,  and  his 
rich  and  living  thoughts  enter  into  the  heart  of  his  age,  and 
become  the  patrimony  of  his  race.  Then  the  old  is 
changed,  the  new  development  is  installed,  the  world  ad- 
vances, and  ameliorations  long  demanded  are  effected. 

We  know  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  we  are  not 
confined  to  the  applications  made  of  them  by  our  prede- 
cessors. We,  in  our  age,  have  understanding  and  logic  as 
well  as  they  had  in  theirs.  We  can,  having  those  princi- 
ples, judge  for  ourselves  as  well  as  they  could  for  them- 
selves. Any  one  who  knows  and  understands  the  principles 
of  the  Church,  knows  that  she  is  and  must  be  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  in  favor  of  fi-eedom  for  all  men,  whatever  their 
complexion  or  the  condition  in  which  they  were  born.  She 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  that  by  nature  all  men 
are  free  and  equal.  She  treats  the  negro  as  a  man,  and 
a  man  with  all  the  rights  and  properties  of  an  individual 
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of  the  human  race.  For  her  the  neffro  is  of  the  race  of 
Adam,  created  by  the  same  God,  redeemed  by  the  same 
Incarnate  Saviour,  and  destined  to  the  same  heaven  as  the 
white  man.  She  makes  no  diflference  as  to  their  moral  and 
spiritual  rights  between  white  men  and  black  men.  She 
has  for  both  the  same  baptismal,  marriage,  and  burial  ser- 
vice, the  same  doctrine  and  morality,  the  same  sacraments, 
the  same  worship,  the  same  communion,  the  same  promises, 
the  same  duties,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  hopes.  She 
takes  her  Levites  and  consecrates  her  Priests  from  both,  as 
she  finds  them  qualified.  In  this  very  country  of  ours,  so 
full  of  prejudices  against  the  negro,  men  with  large  admix- 
ture of  negro  blood,  bom  of  slave  mothers,  are  now  minis- 
tering at  her  altars,  and  St.  Augustine,  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  certainly  an  African,  and  some  maintain 
a  negro.  We  have  ourselves  received  Holy  Communion 
with  a  negro  next  on  either  side  of  us.  She  sends  out  her 
missionaries  to  Africa  to  convert  the  negroes  to  her  faith, 
and  recently  some  of  her  consecrated  priests  visited  the 
Court  of  Dahomey,  and  were  favorably  received  by  the 
king,  who  granted  them  pennission  to  convert  his  subjects. 
Some  of  the  most  pious  and  devoted  Catholics  we  have  ever 
known,  were  full-blooded  negroes.  Certain  it  is,  then,  that 
the  Church  holds  that  negroes,  equally  with  the  whites, 
may  share  in  the  Reffeneration  or  Palingenesia,  and  then 
that  they  share  equally  in  Genesis,  and  are,  by  origin,  of 
the  same  race,  for  they  could  not  share  in  the  former  with- 
out sharing-in  the  latter.  Our  Lord  redeems  us,  sanctifies 
and  glorifies  us,  by  assuming  our  nature,  and  the  nature  he 
assumed  was  taken  from  the  white  variety.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  was  a  white  woman,  not  a  black  woman.  Our 
Lord,  in  assuming  her  nature,  could  not  have  assumed  the 
nature  of  the  negro,  unless  the  black  and  the  white  have 
onlv  one  and  the  same  identical  nature,  and,  therefore,  do 
ana  must  pertain  to  one  and  the  same  identical  race.  If 
the  negro  were  not  of  the  same  race,  how  could  he  have 
shared  in  Adam's  sin,  since  this  was  the  sin  of  the  race,  not 
the  sin  of  the  individual  ?  If  he  does  not  participate,  through 
identity  of  race,  in  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  original  sin,  what, 
in  his  case,  i^-  the  use  or  meaning  of  baptism  ? 

There  is  here  no  need  of  argument  The  moment  it  is 
seen  that  the  Church  holds  the  negro  child  over  the  baptis- 
mal font,  pours  on  his  head  the  baptismal  watera,  and  intro- 
duces him  into  the  Eegeneration,  it  is  seen  that  she  holds 
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him  to  be  a  man,  Bpmng  from  the  race  of  Adam,  sharing 
its  infirmities,  its  wants,  its  privileges,  its  hopes,  its  glories. 
If  he  were  of  a  different  race,  to  baptize  him  would  be  as  un- 
meaning, would  be  as  great  a  profanation,  as  to  baptize  a 
horse,  an  ^x,  or  a  cannon.  It  is,  then,  certain  that  the 
Church  teaches  that  the  negro  is  a  man,  and  therefore  as  a 
man  the  equal  of  any  other  man.  To  enslave  him,  then,  is 
just  as  great  an  offence  in  her  eyes,  as  it  is  to  enslave  a  white 
man.  Tliis  narrows  the  question  down  to  the  simple  rights 
of  man,  eliminates  from  it  all  considerations  of  color,  and 
puts  the  negro  and  the  white  in  the  same  category.  Now, 
does  the  Church  teach  that  one  man  has  the  right  to  enslave 
another  ?  that  the  equal  has  the  right  to  enslave  his  equal, 
or  that  an  equal  can  be  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  his  equal? 
Slie  can  do  no  such  thing,  for  if  A  =  A  she  cannot  say  while 
conceding  it,  that  A  isplits  A  or  minus  A.  The  negro  may 
have  departed  farther  from  the  primitive  type  than  has  the 
white  man,  but  tliat  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  rights  as  a 
man.  In  the  view  of  the  Church,  however  widely  he  may 
have  departed,  he  is  a  man  still.  Mv  neighbor  may  be  in- 
ferior to  me  in  capacity,  in  physical  strength,  in  external 
comeliness,  in  learning,  in  intellectual  culture  and  attain- 
ments, even  in  morality,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from 
having  the  same  natural  rights  as  a  man  that  I  have.  One 
man  may  have  certain  acquired  rights,  certain  social  and 
political  rights,  that  another  has  not,  and  the  two  may  be 
unequal  in  property,  in  social  position  and  influence,  in 
political  franchises,  power,  or  trust,  but  if  both  are  equally 
men,  both  have  equgu  natural  rights — what  we  in  this  coun- 
try call  the  rights  of  man — and  among  which  the  American 
people  have  solemnlv  declared  are  "  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Church  evidently  agrees  with  the  law  of  nations,  as 
interpreted  by  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  all  men  are  origi- 
nally born  free,  that  servitude x is  against  nature,  and  that 
a  man  can  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  only  in  punishment 
for  crime.  On  this  point  there  is  no  question,  and  no  need 
of  citing  authorities.  The  Church  accepts  the  natural  law, 
and  by  the  natural  law  man  equals  man  the  world  over. 
The  proposition  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  is  as  self- 
evident  as  the  formula  A  =  A.  The  differences  between 
man  and  man  are  accidental,  not  essential.  If  then,  by 
nature,  man  equals  man,  then  by  nature,  or  the  law  of  na- 
ture, no  man  has  or  can  have  dominion  of  man,  and  no  man 
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is  the  property  or  the  subject  of  another.  Slavery  or  ser- 
vitude is,  then,  as  the  Roman  law  declares  it,  "  Comtitutio 

i'uris  gentium  contra  natukem."  Hence,  under  the  Civil 
•aw,  as  under  the  Common  Law,  the  presumption  is  always 
in  favor  of  liberty,  and  no  one  is  obliged  to  prove  himself 
a  free  man.  The  law  treats  him  as  free  until  he  is  proved 
to  be  not  free.  The  claimant  must  prove  the  man  he  claims 
is  a  slave  before  he  can  take  him. 

If  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  one  man  can  be  the 
slave  of  another  only  by  some  sin  or  crime  that  forfeits  his 
natural  freedom.  Tliis  is  what  we  understand  the  Church 
to  teach  ;  and  if  she  taught  any  thing  else  she  would  stultify 
herself,  which  it  were  blasphemy  to  suppose.  The  Church 
teaches  more  than  natural  reason  can  comprehend — truths 
which  transcend  reason,  and  pertain  to  an  order  above  rea- 
son ;  but  she  teaches  nothing  in  contravention  of  reason, 
and  nothing  which,  so  far  as  it  is  addressed  to  our  under- 
standing, is  not  reasonable.  There  is  no  discrepancy  as 
there  is  no  separation  between  faith  and  reason,  and  hence 
Melchior  Cano,  in  his  Locis  Theologicia^  makes  reason  one 
of  the  topics  or  sources  whence  we  may  ascertain  what  it 
is  the  Church  teaches.  The  Church  undoubtedly  does  teach 
that  natural  liberty  may  be  lost  by  sin,  and  that  involuntary 
servitude  for  crime  is  defensible.  But  this  is  the  full  extent 
she  goes.  She  does  not  teach  that  it  is  right  to  reduce  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  to  servitude,  for  the  law  of  nations  which 
formerly  authorized  it,  has  been  modified  under  her  influ- 
ence, and  she  prohibits  the  African  slave-trade,  which  she 
could  hardly  do  if  she  held  it  to  be  lawful  to  reduce  captives 
to  slavery,  for  most  of  the  slaves  brought  from  Africa  are 
captives  taken  in  war.  We  have  disposed  of  the  question 
of  color,  which  in  her  eyes  is  neither  a  sin  nor  a  crime ;  and 
besides,  if  to  be  black  were  a  suflicient  reason  for  reduction 
to  slavery,  why  should  she  prohibit  the  "nefarious  traflSc," 
as  she  calls  it,  "  in  blacks?"  It  is  evident  from  her  interdic- 
tion under  severe  pains  and  penalties  of  all  tralRc  in  blacks, 
that  she  does  not  consider  either  the  complexion,  or  the  pe- 
culiarities, moral  and  physical,  of  the  negro  family,  such  an 
offence  against  God  or  societj'^,  as  to  warrant  the  reduction 
of  negroes  to  slavery.  Nor  does  she  consider  the  fact,  that 
men,  white  men  or  black  men,  are  infidels,  pagans,  Obi  wor- 
shippers, a  good  reason  for  making  them  slaves ;  for  if  she 
did,  she  would  place  no  interdict  on  the  importation  of  Afri- 
cans as  slaves  into  the  American  states  or  colonies,  since 
Vol.  m.— No.  IV.      •  32 
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they  are  nearly  all  infidels  and  idolaters.  Catholics  have 
sometimes  pretended,  in  order  to  gratify  their  revenge  or  feed 
their  cupidity,  tliat  infidel,  and  especially  Moorish  and  n^o 
captives  may  be  sold  into  slavery,  if  they  refuse  to  he  bap- 
tized. Charlemagne  so  held,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  practice 
in  the  case  of  the  conquered  Saxons  in  the  ninth  century ; 
but  his  treatment  of  them  has  remained  a  blot  on  his  mem- 
ory, and  the  Church  has  never  approved  of  it,  or  counte- 
nanced in  others  any  thing  of  the  sort.  She  asserts  for  infi- 
dels, pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  all  the  natural  rights  of 
man — the  same  natural  rights  that  she  does  for  Christians 
or  Catholics ;  for  she  does  not  hold  that  grace  abrogates  the 
natural  law.  Her  doctrine  is,  that  grace  supposes  nature, 
that  the  supernatural  accepts  and  completes  the  natural, 
but  does  not  supersede  it.  Hence  non-Christian  princes  re- 
tain their  natural  right  to  the  allegiance  of  their  Christian 
subjects.  Faith,  moreover,  is  voluntary,  and  must,  if  ac- 
cepted at  all,  be  freely  accepted,  and  in  rfo  case  coerced. 

The  fact  that  the  parents  are  slaves,  is  not  with  the  Church 
a  sufficient  reason  for  enslaving  the  children,  for  she  denies 
in  the  outset  the  principle  on  which  hereditary  bondage 
rests  for  its  only  defence,  namely :  the  parents  are  chattels,  not 
persons;  she  does  not  permit  the  proverb,  "The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge."  She  does  not  allow  the  children  to  be  punished  for 
the  crimes  of  their  fathers.  Her  doctrine  is,  that  each  man 
must  answer  for  himself,  and  be  rewarded  or  punished  in 
this  world  as  in  the  next,  according  to  his  own  deeds,  and  not 
according  to  the  deeds  of  another.  As  she  always  treats  the 
slave  as  a  moral  person,  and  claims  for  him  flie  ri^ht  of 
Christian  marriage,  therefore  of  family,  she  necessarily  re- 
cognizes the  personality  of  the  offspring,  and  the  offspring 
as  owing  service  to  the  owner  of  the  parents  only  so  far  as 
they  are  indebted  to  him  for  benefits  which  he  has  conferred 
upon  them,  such  as  care,  nursing,  food  and  clothing,  in  their 
infancy  and  childhood,  before  being  able,  by  their  labor,  to 
earn  their  own  living.  Beyond,  they  own  their  own  lalx)r  ; 
own,  indeed,  themselves.  Hereditary  bondage  the  Church 
may,  in  given  times  and  places,  find  it  necessary  to  tolerate, 
as  Moses  tolerated  divorce,  on  account  of  the  intractableness 
of  the  people,  but  she  never  approves  it ;  never  teaches  tha? 
it  is  just,  and  always  labors  to  mitigate  it,  and  ceases  not 
in  her  efforts  till  she  brings  society  up  to  its  abolition.  No 
doubt  children  suffer  for  the  crimes  and  faults  of  their  pa- 
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rents  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  and  it  is  in 
the  order  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  so,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  justly  maintains  in  his  article  against 
us ;  but  the  enslavement  of  the  oflEspring  for  the  sin  and 
offences  of  the  parents,  is  not  included  in  this  order,  is  not  a 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  sins  of  the  father. 
It  is  clear,  that  if,  as  we  have  seen,  slavery  is  lawful  only 
as  a  penalty  for  crime,  the  children,  however  much  they 
may  accidentally  suffer  from  the  slavery  of  their  parents, 
can  no  more  than  could  the  parents  themselves  be  reduced 
to  slavery,  except  for  their  own  crimes. 

But,  furthermore,  the  Church  does  not  confine  herself  to  a 
merely  passive  opposition  to  slavery.  She  holds  and  teach- 
es the  great  principles  of  Catholic  civilization.  No  doubt, 
many  Catholic  writers  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
pm'ely  ascetic  relations  of  man,  and  forget  that  Catholicity 
if  catholic,  that  is,  universal,  embraces  both  time  and  eternity, 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  nature  and  grace,  religion 
and  civilization,  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  his  re- 
lations to  his  neighbor  and  lio  society.  To  labor  for  the  high- 
est order  of  civifization  is  as  much  man's  duty  as  to  labor  to 
save  his  soul ;  and  his  duties  to  society  are  no  less  sacred 
than  his  duties  to  God ; — indeed  his  duties  to  his  God  in- 
clude his  duties  to  society,  and  those  cannot  be  discharged 
without  discharging  these.  No  man  is  faithful  to  God  who 
is  faithless  to  society.  No  man  can  love  God  and  hate  his 
brother,  for  if  he  loves  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  The  Cath- 
olic, if  true  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  Church,  is  never 
indifferent  to  any  political  or  social  wrong  or  evil,  and  is 
always  in  earnest  to  amelioriate  the  social  as  well  as  the 
individual  condition  of  his  fellow-men.  The  duty  insisted 
on  by  the  Church  of  alms-deeds,  is  not  fulfilled  by  throw- 
ing a  penny  to  a  beggar,  or  dealing  out  to  him  a  bowl  of 
soup  at  the  convent  gate  ;  but  it  demands  that  each  one,  in 
his  degree  and  according  to  his  ability,  should  work  earn- 
estly and  perseveringly  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  all  men  both  individually  and  socially,  for  time  and  eter- 
nity. "  Do  good  to  all  men  as  you  have  opportunity."  Our 
Lord  condemns,  and  the  Church  as  his  spouse  condemns  the 
sluggard,  the  merely  negative  character,  who  though  he 
does  no  positive  harm,  does  no  positive  good.  He  con- 
demns the  lukewarm,  and  requires  people  to  be  either  hot  or 
cold.    He  declares  the  servant  who  wraps  the  talent  he  re- 
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ceives  in  a  clean  napkin  and  buries  it  in  the  earth,  and  pre- 
serves and  restores  it  entire  to  his  Lord  on*  his  coming  to 
reckon  with  his  servants,  a  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  and 
dooms  him  to  outer  darkness,  not  because  lie  had  wasted  his 
talent,  but  because  he  liad  not  put  it  out  to  the  usurers  so 
that  he  could  "receive  his  own  with  increase."  He  de- 
mands positive  characters,  earnest,  energetic  characters, 
who  have  positive  virtues,  and  work  to  promote  a  positive 
good.  The  admonition  to  the  children  of  Israel  was,  "Cease 
to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 

Hence  the  Church  is  never  content  wjth  simplj  disap- 
proving of  slavery,  with  simply  letting  it  alone,  or  doing 
nothing  to  uphold  it.  She  regards  it  as  a  wrong,  as  an  out- 
rage upon  manhood,  a  crime  against  civilization,  a  sin 
against  God,  and  therefore  requires  on  the  part  of  all  her 
children  an  active  opposition  to  it.  She  knows  that  where 
it  is  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  in  a  community  it  cannot 
be  abolished  by  simple  individual  action,  and  therefore  does 
not  impose,  under  pain  of  sin,  the  obligation  upon  each  in- 
dividual slaveholder  to  manumit  instantly  all  his  slaves, 
although  she  applauds  him  when  he  does  so,  honors  him  for 
his  virtue  and  liis  sacrifice  ;  she  knows  that  the  wrong  is 
social  rather  than  individual,  and  must  be  redressed  by  the 
social  or  collective  action  of  th*e  slaveholding  community ; 
but  she  does  require  each  and  every  individual  to  do  what 
he  can  as  a  member  of  the  community,  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
point,  and  to  induce  it  to  take  the  action  necessary  for  re- 
dressing. Every  evil  she  opposes  she  requires  her  children 
individually  and  socially  to  oppose,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
remove.  This  is  a  point  which  Catholics  too  often  over- 
look. Because  the  Church  does  not  make  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  his  slaves  by  the  individual  slaveholder  a 
condition  sine  qua  non  of  absolution  in  every  instance,  they 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  she  is  not  opposed  to  slaveiy, 
and  that  they  are  not  required  by  their  religion  to  make 
any  active  efforts  for  its  abolition.  So  they  do  nothing, 
and  let  the  evil  continue,  and  grow  till  it  brings  on  a  social 
convulsion.  Know  they  not  that  sloth  is  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  that  the  slothful  servant  who  buried  his 
talent  in  the  earth,  was  cast  into  outer  darkness  ?  What- 
ever the  Church  does  not  approve,  she  actively  opposes,  and 
whatever  she  actively  opposes  she  requires  her  children  to 
exert  themselves  actively,  wisely,  no  doubt,  but  actively 
and  energetically  to  remove. 
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Hence,  the  Church,  though  tolerating,  to  a  certain  extent 
and  under  certain  conditions,  the  holding  of  slaves,  is  always 
actively  an  emancipationist,  and  requires  her  children  to  be 
the  same,  as  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Orleans  amply  proves 
in  the  admirable  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,  now 
before  us.  Not  having  any  political  power  or  means  of 
social  action  in  the  United  States,  he  can  only  express  his 
sentiments,  and  call  on  his  clergy  to  pray  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  slaves.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  gloriously  reignine;,  has 
just  shown  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  Chief  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church,  for  he  has  just  conferred  a  knightship  on 
M.  Augustin  Cochin,  expressly  for  his  recent  admirable 
work  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  heretofore  noticed  in  this 
Review,  while  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  publicly  honored 
our  illustrious  Archbishop  for  his  attack  on  the  abolitionists 
or  his  mistaken  defence  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 

The  Church  is  certainly  anti-slavery  and  abolitionist,  for 
she  has  abolished  slavery  in  all  the  States  of  Europe,  none 
of  which  now  recognize  slavery,  save  in  some  of  their  Amer- 
ican colonies.  But  unquestionably,  she  does  not  proceed 
rashly  in  her  work  of  abolition,  or  translate  ordinarily  by 
a  single  bound  the  individual  from  a  slave  to  a  free  man. 
She  looks  to  the  preservation  of  society,  to  its  well-being,  as 
well  as  to  the  liberation  and  well-being  of  the  slave.  This  is 
wise  and  just,  for  social  changes  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
effected  without  social  shocks  or  convulsions.  We  should, 
if  we  were  dealing  with  the  question  as  a  peace  measure  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  a  country  whose  government  has  by 
its  constitution  supreme  jurisdiction  of  it  at  all  times  and 
Tinder  all  circumstances,  be  ourselves  opposed  to  instanta- 
neous and  complete  emancipation.  We  would  proceed  grad- 
ually, securing  to  the  slave — ^first  his  moral  rights  as  a  per- 
son, his  right  of  Christian  marriage,  therefore  the  ri^ht  of 
family  and  domicile.  We  would  convert  the  slave  into  a 
serf,  and  in  due  time  the  serf  into  a  free  peasant.  But  we 
are  not  now  dealing  with  abolition  as  a  peace  measure,  in 
time  of  peace,  but  as  a  war  measure,  in  time  of  war,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  And  as  a  war  meas- 
ure^ to  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  be  immediate,  sudden,  and 
complete.  It  is  not  as  a  moral,  economical,  or  social  ques- 
tion we  are  now  to  consider  it ;  but  as  a  military  question. 
As  a  peace  question  we  have  always  agreed  and  should  now 
agree  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
this  country,  but  as  a  war  measure  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
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eider  it  under  its  military  aspects  only,  and  to  deal  with  it 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

The  hesitancy  in  Catholic  or  in  non-Catholic  minds  about 
adopting  the  emancipation  policy  does  not  spring,  we  ap- 
prenend,  from  any  love  of  slavery,  or  any  lacK  of  hostility 
to  its  perpetuation  on  the  free  soil  of  America ;  but  from 
not  distinguishing  sharply  between  emancipation  as  a  peace 
measure  adopted  for  the  sake  of  emancipation,  and  emanci- 
pation as  a  war  measure  adopted  not  for  the  sake  of  eman- 
cipation, but  for  the  sake  oi  the  nation,  as  a  means  of 
weakening  the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  enlisting  on  the  side 
of  the  nation,  struggling  to  save  its  integrity  and  life,  the 
moral  aid  or  the  sympathy  of  all  Christian  and  civilized 
nations.  It  is  the  confusion  of  the  two  questions,  which 
obtains  in  most  minds,  that  disturbs  the  judgment  of  nearly 
the  whole  American  people.  This  confusion  is  in  great 
danger  of  proving,  if  it  has  not  already  proved  fatal  to  us. 
Some  among  us  want  the  war  a  war  of  abolition ;  others, 
and  a  much  larger  number,  imagine  that  if  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  be  decreed,  it  will  be  a  war  of  abolition,  and  in 
an  abolition  war  our  armies  will  not  fight,  unless  on  the 
other  side.  Both  of  these  parties,  in  our  judgment,  are 
wrong.  This  is  and  should  be  no  war  for  abolition.  Slavery 
]^er  se  enters  into  it,  and  should  enter,  for  nothing.  The  war 
18  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of  the 
national  territory,  and  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the 
national  government.  The  abolition  of  slavery  we  demand 
not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means-  of  prosecuting  this  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  On  the  slavery  Question,  as  a  peace  question, 
we  presume  we  agree  substantially  with  Generals  Hallepk, 
McClellan,  Burnside,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  regular  army,  as  well  as  with  the  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Postmaster-General.  There  are  in- 
superable constitutional  objections  to  it  as  a  peace  meas- 
ure, and  we  yield  to  no  man  in  our  respect  for  the  consti- 
tution ;  but  as  a  war  measure  there  is  no  more  Constitu- 
tional objection  to  it  than  there  is  to  firing  upon  the 
enemy's  troops  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  capturing  or 
sinking  a  rebel  man-of-war,  or  in  taking  possession  of  a  rebel 
town  or  village.  We  demand  the  measure  as  a  means  of 
prosecuting  the  war  with  success,  as  a  means  of  damaging 
the  enemy,  and  forcing  him  into  submission.  The  very 
purpose  of  war  is  to  damage  the  enemy,  to  inflict  on  him 
the  greatest  possible  damage  allowed  by  civilized  warfare, 
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in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  ourselves.  As  a  war  measure,  both  abohtionists 
and  anti-abolitionists  may  demand  or  sustain  it  without  any 
compromise  of  their  principles  or  surrender  of  their  respec- 
tive convictions.  The  abolitionist  wants  emancipation  for 
its  own  sake,  becaiise  he  regards  it  as  always  a  sin  ;  we 
waive  the  ethical  question,  and  demand  it  as  a  means  of 
saving  our  national  existence.  As  we  both  demand  eman- 
cipation, as  a  fact,  we  are  both  agreed  on  the  practical 
question,  which  is  enough  for  both,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  quarrel  between  us.  They  need  not  quarrel  with 
us,  because  we  do  not  demand  it  for  the  reason  they  do,  nor 
we  with  them,  because  they  do  not  demand  it  solely  for  the 
reason  we  do.  We  want  the  nation  saved,  not  the  triumph 
of  our  speculative  opinions  or  those  of  anybody  else,  and 
believe  it  far  more  important  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
Rebels,  than  it  is  to  gain  one  over  the  abolitionists,  or  anti- 
abolitionists.  We  do  not  agree  with  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Garrison,  but  as  they  do  not,  in  this  crisis,  demand  any 
thing  incompatible  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  nay,  as  what  they  demand,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any 
practical  bearing,  is,  in  our  judgment,  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  successful  prosecution,  we  cannot  see  any  propriety 
or  utility  in  quarrelling  with  them  or  denouncing  them  for 
their  speculative  opinions.  We  might  as  well  quarrel  with 
and  refuse  to  sustain  the  administration,  because  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretaries  are  Protestants. 

We  say  the  same  of  the  colonization  or  migration  policy  in- 
sisted on  with  so  much  earnestness  by  the  President.    As  a 

Eeace  measure,  if  the  country  were  at  peace,  or  if  the  country 
ad  leisure  to  attend  to  any  thing  but  its  own  self-preservation, 
we  should  give  it,  if  undertaken  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  by  cap- 
able and  trustworthy  managers,  our  liearty  support.  But  the 
measure  is  not  a  war  measure,  nor  to  be  undertaken  while 
we  have  a  war  of  the  magnitude  of  the  present  war  on  our 
hands.  We  regret  that  either  Congress  or  the  Administra- 
tion should  have  raised  the  question  pending  the  civil  war. 
The  civil  war  itself  is  alone  quite  as  much  as  they  have  the 
capacity  to  manage,  and  they  had  done  better  to  confine 
their  energies  and  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  sup- 
pr^ion  of  the  Rebellion,  and  securing  our  national  existence, 
than  to  raise  questions  which  can  receive  no  practical 
solution  till  the  return  of  peace.  It  is  a  misfortune,  perhaps, 
fatal  to  the  nation,  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  maKC 
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the  Administration  understand  and  bring  home  to  itself  that 
we  are  really  at  war,  and  a  war  which  leaves  the  country 
leisure  for  notliing  else,  a  war  of  such  formidable  dimen- 
sions that  its  successful  prosecution  demands  all  our  time, 
all  our  tlioughts,  all  our  energies,  and  all  our  resources. 
Our  jaunty  Secretary  of  State,  a  feeble  copy  of  the  present 
English  Prime  Minister,  appears  to  have  had  either  no  seri- 
ous intention  of  saving  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory, 
or  no  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  doing 


mere  bagatelle,  that  could  be  suppressed  by  a  diplomatic 
dispatch,  apolitical  juggle,  or,  that,  if  let  alone,  would  sup- 
press itself ;  at  any  rate  a  matter  that  could  be  taken  care  of 
without  any  interruption  of  the  ordinary  pursuits,  or  the 
ordinary  credit,  trade,  and  industry  of  the  country  ;  while  our 
honest  and  well  intentioned  Presi<ient,  bewildered  by  a  mass 
of  petty  difficulties,  legal  technicalities,  and  contradictory 
objections,  has  hardly  known  what  to  do,  or  been  able  to 
take  a  single  lirm  resolution.  Between  them  they  have 
suffered  the  national  cause  to  languish,  the  national  armies 
to  undergo  defeat  after  defeat,  disaster  after  disaster,  till  the 
nation  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  waiting  only 
another  kick  from  the  Rebels  to  be  plunged  into  the  gulf 
below.  It  is  high  time  to  attend  to  saving  the  nation,  and 
to  leave  in  abeyance  all  other  questions. 

If  the  nation  is  lost,  as  there  is  serious  danger  that  it  will 
be,  under  tlie  sort  of  civil  and  military  management  we  have 
thus  far  had,  and  if  present  divisions,  distractions,  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  party  spirit,  which  render  us  impotent  before 
the  enemy,  are  to  continue  much  longer,  all  the  questions 
we  now  agitate  will  become  alike  indifferent.  It  matters 
little  who  administers  the  government,  if  so  be  it  is  well  ad- 
ministered ;  but  as  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  refuted  the  charge  of  executive  incapacity  so 
often  brought  in  past  years  against  our  old  old  Whig  leaders. 
For  ourselves  we  are  neither  Whig  nor  Democrat;  we  know, 
and  will  know,  so  long  as  the  nation  is  in  danger,  no  party 
but  the  party  of  the  country,  and  the  whole  country ;  but 
we  demand  in  the  name  of  the  nation  and  of  free  institutions, 
the  exhibition  of  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion, civil  and  military,  which  it  has  not  yet  shown — a  ca- 
pacity in  some  measure  eq^ual  to  the  present  national  crisis, 
or  else  that  its  chief  incumbents  patriotically  retire  and  give 
place,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  others,  who  have  not  only  the 
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wish  or  the  honest  intention,  but  the  ability  to  wipe  ont 
from  the  nation  its  present  dis^ace,  and  preserve  its  unity 
and  life.  Thus  far  our  civil  and  military  administration  has 
proved  a  miserable  failure,  and  the  nation  can  hardly  afford 
it  time  to  make  new  experiments. 

Our  loyalty  is  known  and  unquestionable,  but  our  patience 
is  well  nigh  exhausted.  Three  months  ago  we  wrote,  "  We 
are  proud  of  our  countrymen  we  are  still  proud  of  our 
countrymen,  but  we  are  pained  to  see  them  sacrificed  to  no 
purpose,  and  mortified  at  the  disgrace  brought  upon  our  na- 
tion by  administrative  imbecility,  and  blundering,  incompe- 
tent generalship.  The  United  States  cut  at  this  moment  a 
most  sorry  figure  before  the  world.  We  may  be  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette  for  saying  it,  but  we  tell  the  Administration,  and 
we  do  so  with  the  most  loyal  intentions,  as  well  as  with  sorrow 
of  heart,  that  it  wilj  ere  long  find  itself  there  or  in  a  Southern 
dungeon,  if  it  does  not  speedily  exhibit  a  capacity  it  has  not 
yet  given  any  evidence  of  possessing,  instantly  retrieve  its 
past  blunders,  and  prove  itself  able  to  use  the  national  re- 
sources for  the  vindication  of  the  national  majesty.  ''The 
capital  is  safe "  The  army  is  safe "All  is  quiet  on  the  Po- 
tomac," the  stereotyped  telegraphic  dispatch,  with  scarcely  a 
variation  for  so  many  months,  and  now  resumed  again,  is  a 
confession  of  civil  and  military  administrative  imbecility,  or, 
what  we  dare  not  think,  of  disloyalty,  and  cannot  any  longer* 
be  read  with  patience.  The  nation  must  not  be  lost  through 
tenderness  to  individuals,  civil  or  military,  in  high  or  low 
places.  We  have  given  the  Administration  and  its  general- 
ship, a  generous  confidence,  and  a  fair  trial,  and  they  have 
failed,  miserably  failed,  and  all  the  world  knows  it.  If  they 
are  prepared  to  do  no  better — if  they  are  able  to  do  no  bet- 
ter, it  is  time  for  them  to  stand  aside,  and  let  the  really  Able- 
man,  if  such  we  have,  take  the  helm,  and  rescue  the  ship 
from  the  breakers.  Red  tape  will  not  save  the  nation. 
Confidence  in  the  Administration,  or  in  its  generals,  cannot 
be  preserved,  unless  they  do  something  to  inspire  it.  The 
Administration  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  its 
capacity  to  conduct  this  war  to  a. successful  issue,  and  it 
will  not  regain  it  by  any  attempt  to  suppress  the  public  ex- 
pression of  the  fact.  Restrictions  on  tne  press,  the  attempt 
to  silence  the  voice  of  criticism,  will  only  make  matters 
worse,  and  increase  the  growing  distrust — will  only  create 
the  suspicion  that  it  seeks  to  cover  up  its  imbecility  by  its 
tyranny. 
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Bnt  enough,  and  too  much  of  this ;  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  tlie  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  When  we  touch 
upon  our  national  disasters,  we  know  not  how  to  restrain 
ourselves.  We  have  been  deceived.  We  were  promised  a 
victory  at  Corinth,  at  Yorktown,  at  Richmond,  on  the  Rap 
pahannoc,  at  Bull  Run,  before  Washington,  and  we  have 
met  only  defeat,  disastrous  and  shameful  defeat.  Our  men 
whenever  permitted  have  fought  like  heroes,  and  we  have 
strewn  the  soil  of  Rebeldom  with  the  dead  or  wounded 
bodies  of  the  fairest,  noblest,  bravest  of  our  sons,  and  all  to 
no  purpose.  We  demand  of  the  Administration  and  mili- 
tary authorities  an  account  for  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
of  our  captive  heroes;  we  demand  an  account  for  the 
loss  of  the  brave  and  indomitable  Lyon ;  for  that  type  of 
the  true  soldier,  Charles  F,  Smith ;  for  the  noble-hearted, 
experienced,  and  accomplished  and  heroic  Kearney ;  for  that 
true  military  genius,  Isaac  Stevena,  whose  like  we  shall  not 
soon  see  again,  and  whose  imtimely  loss  shrouds  a  nation  in 
mourning,  and  presages  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  national 
cause.  We  lay  their  loss  to  the  account  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  do  not  and  cannot  accept  our  jaunty  Secretary  of 
State's  assurance  that "  the  war  is  to  be  ended  in  ninety  days," 
as  an  adequate  atonement.  Our  heart  is  full  of  sorrow ; 
our  country  is  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  there  is  no 
man  able  to  help  us.  But  our  chief  purpose  in  this  article 
is  not  to  find  fault  with  the  Administration,  but  to  vindicate 
our  Catholic  brethren  from  the  suspicion  of  being  pro- 
slavery,  to  point  out  the  real  position  of  the  Church  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  to  convmce  our  Catholic  brethren  that 
while  the  war  lasts  we  have  no  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the 
Abolitionists.  The  emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  as  a  war 
measure,  is  strictly  constitutional,  and  may  be  adopted  with- 
out violating,  in  any  respect  whatever,  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  requiring  us  to  change  any 
conviction  we  have  ever  expressed. 

Slavery,  if  respected  by  the  Federal  Government,  is,  as 
the  events  of  the  war  have  proved,  an  element  of  strength 
to  the  rebellious  States.  The  four  millions  of  slaves,  with 
the  soil,  climate,  and  simple  industry  of  the  South,  are  equal 
to  twelve  millions  of  our  industrial  population  at  the  North, 
with  our  less  genial  climate,  less  productive  soil,  and  more 
various  and  more  complicated  industry,  and  far  larger  con- 
sumption. It  requires  in  the  Free  States  at  least  twelve  mil- 
lions to  proWde  for  our  industrial  wants,  to  feed  and  clothe 
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our  population,  and  to  subsist  our  armies.  This  leaves  us 
as  a  military  population,  from  which  to  draw  our  troops, 
able-bodied  men  for  our  armies,  only  about  seven  millions ; 
and  the  rebellious  States,  after  deducting  the  four  millions 
requiijed  for  their  industry  and  subsistence,  have  a  popula- 
tion of  just  about  the  same  number.  Hence  they  are  able 
to  Dlace  in  the  field  and  subsist  as  large  armies  as  the  Fed- 
eral government  can,  and  the  only  advantage  the  Govern- 
ment has  over  them  is  in  its  navy,  and  its  command  of  the 
sea.  The  notion  that  we  could  starve  by  a  blockade  the 
South  into  submission  could  have  been  entertained  only  by 
those  who  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  Southern  resources. 
In  that  kind  of  wealth  which  gives  military  strength,  the 
Southern  states  were  and  are  wealthier  than  the  ^Northern 
states,  for  their  wealth  is  agricultural,  and  ours  in  great  part  is 
cx)mmercial  and  manufacturing  wealth,  which  is  necessarily 
deranged  and  depreciated  by  war.  The  war  and  blockade 
have  deprived  the  South  of  luxuries,  but  of  hardly  a  single 
necessary  of  life,  and  the  stories  told  of  the  distress,  of  the 
privations  of  the  Southern  people,  especially  of  the  Southern 
soldiers,  are  only  so  many  silly  nctions.  As  long  as  Southern 
land  remains,  and  they  have  four  millions  of  blacks  to  till  it, 
the  Southern  states  can  produce  in  abundance  all  the  neces- 
saries of  lite  within  themselves,  and  subsist  their  armies  and 
their  whole  population,  and  far  easier  than  we  can  ours. 
The  superionty  of  military  strength,  therefore,  is  not  so  de- 
cidedly on  our  side  as  we  have  pretended,  perhaps  believed, 
and  we  can  place  it  on  our  side  at  all,  only  by  detaching 
from  the  rebel  cause  that  which  sustains  it,  the  Southern 
laboring  population.    If  we  could  deprive  it  of  the  support 


ductive  laborers,  and  consuming  in  return  hardly  a  tithe  of 
what  is  consumed  by  our  laboring  population,  we  should 
almost  annihilate  their  whole  military  strength,  or  at  least 
BO  reduce  it  as  to  render  it  unable  to  offer  any  effective  re- 
sistance. The  laboring  population  of  the  South  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  Rebellion,  or  rendered  a  source  of  weak  less 
rather  than  of  strength  to  the  Rebels,  for  they  are  mostly 
slaves  desirous  of  bemg  free,  if  we  will  declare  their  free- 
dom, and  enable  them  to  understand  that  their  freedo  a  is 
bound  up  with  our  success,  or  that  our  success  will  make 
them  freemen.  Here  is  whercffore  emancipation  as  a  war 
measure,  is  important  and  even  necessary.  We  do  not 
want  the  negroes  for  soldiers  to  tight  in  ou.  armies,  lor  we 
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can  call  out  more  white  men  than  we  can  arm ;  but  we 
want  them  to  sustain  the  Rebellion  no  longer  by  their  labor. 
The  measure  will  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  Federal 
cause  now  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  earlier  adopted, 
but  it  would  give  it  a  decided  preponderance  even  now, 
if  speedly  adopted.  It  would  so  diminish  the  supplies 
or  so  augment  the  fears  of  the  Rebels,  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  men 
now  in  arms  against  us  at  houje  to  protect  their  families 
and  plantations,  and  to  raise  supplies  for  their  armies  and 
their  non-producing  population. 

What  we  now  urge  upon  our  Catholic  brethren  is  the 
manifest  inipolicy  of  wan-mg  against  emancipation  as  a  war 
measure.  They  are  deceived  as  to  the  strength  and  re- 
sources both  of  the  loyal  and  of  the  disloyal  States,  as  has 
been  and  probably  is  the  Administration  itself,  if  it  has 
dealt  and  is  dealing  honestly  with  the  country.  The  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  South  in  time  of  peace  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  North,  and  the  Admuiistration  has  apparently 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  equally  inferior 
m  time  of  war.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Organized  for 
eace,  for  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  the  North 
nds  war  raj)idly  diminishing  its  resources  and  depreciating 
its  wealth.  War  disturbs  its  commerce,  disturbs  its  man- 
ufacturing industry,  depreciates  the  value  of  its  wares  and 
its  rents,  cuts  on  its  trade,  and  renders  it  really  poor, 
while  nominally  rich.  Why  else  have  we  heard  the  earnest 
call  for  a  national  bankrupt  law  ?  On  th^  other  hand,  the 
South,  chiefly  agricultural,  and  producing  within  itself  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  far  less  disturbed  by  war  in  its 
wealth,  and  in  its  industrial  and  economical  relations.  Our 
Catholic  as  well  as  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  have  not 
taken  this  difference  between  the  two  sections  into  the 
account,  and  have  not  seen  that  a  long  war,  while  it  would 
ruin  the  North  if  separated  from  the  South,  would  upon 
the  whole  even  strengthen  the  South,  separated  from  the 
trading  community  of  the  North,  and  secure  its  triumph. 
We  have  supposed  that  we  might  give  the  Rebels  every  ad- 
vantage, toucli  them  only  at  arm's  length,  and  still  easily 
crush  them.  All  this  is  a  mistake.  We  said  a  year  ago,  that 
it  would  require  all  our  strength  and  resources  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Southern  rebellion.  We  knew  the  Sooth 
and  its  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  military  resources, 
and  we  knew  it  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  us,  unless 
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we  should  take  every  advantage  allowed  by  the  rights  of 
war.  We  were  not  believed  bv  the  government,  nor  by  our 
own  Catholic  community.  Catholics  may  naturally  have  pre- 
sumed the  Administration  understood  the  matter  much 
better  than  we,  and  had  intentions  at  least  equally  loyal. 
The  government  and  press  adopted  a  system  of  boasting, 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Southern  resources.  Southern 
skill,  and  Southern  bravery,  and  even  of  Southern  troops, 
who  were  accused  of  "skedaddling,"  whenever  they  made  a 
skilful  retreat,  or  a  wise  evacuation,  or  a  brilliant  strategic 
movement.  The  government  and  the  government  press 
have  misled  us.  We  now  know  its  calculations  were  un- 
founded, and  its  representations  false.  The  policy  or  want 
of  policy  we  have  hitherto  pursued  has  left  us  beaten,  the 
Rebels  victorious  at  all  points,  and  from  the  defensive 
boldly  taking  the  offensive ;  and  we  may  soon  hear  as  a 
piece  of  gratifying  news,  "  Cincinnati  is  safe,"  "  Philadel- 
phia can  be  defended,"  "  New  York  is  in  no  immediate 
danger,"  "  Preparations  are  made  to  give  the  Rebels  a  warm 
reception  should  they  venture  to  attack  Boston." 

The  Republic  is  really  in  danger,  and,  if  overthrown, 
no  class  of  the  American  population  will  suffer  more 
than  Catholics.  Under  our  free  institutions  Catholics  are 
gradually  taking,  in  a  legitimate  way,  possession  of  the 
country.  They  already  till  the  lower  strata  of  American 
society,  constitute,  in  the  Free  States,  our  principal  laboring 
class — the  real  basis  of  national  strength,  wealtJi,  and  pros- 
perity, and  are  slowly  but  surely  working  their  way  up  to 
the  highest  social  level.  Let  the  nation  fail,  or  let  the 
Union  be  reconstructed  "  on  slavery  as  its  comer-stone," 
and  their  brilliant  prospects  are  blasted,  their  'glorious 
national  career  ended,  all  hope  of  making  this  a  Catholic 
country,  or  of  keeping  it  a  free  country  must  be  abandoned. 
Protestantism  has  proved  its  impotence  to  sustain  a  free 
state,  and  sfees  itself  obliged,  in  order  to  escape  anarchy, 
to  resort  to  monarchy,  to  aristocracy,  or  to  slavery,  as  its 
social  and  political  basis.  If  the  South,  the  truly  Protestant 
section,  triumphs.  Catholicity  will  have  henceforth  little 
room  for  expansion  on  American  soil,  for  the  industry  of 
the  country  will  be  carried  on  chiefly  by  slaves  or  an  in- 
ferior caste. 

We  earnestly  beseech  our  Catholic  brethren  to  review  the 
question,  and  see  if  they  have  not  been  mistaken  in  their 
policy,  if  real  regard  for  our  common  country,  and  our  holy 
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religion,  dearer  to  them  and  to  us,  than  all  other  interests, 
do  not  imperiously  demand  emancipation  as  a  war  measure, 
as  a  means  of  securing  victory  to  the  National  cause.  We 
are  Catholic  as  well  as  they,  and  yield  to  none  of  them  in 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  our  faith,  or  in  the  hearti- 
ness of  our  devotion  to  the  Church.  If  they  are  opposed  to 
the  abolitionists,  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  no  man  has 
opposed  them  longer  or  more  strenuously  than  we  have 
done,  and  if  we  oppose  them  not  now,  or  write  not  against 
them,  it  is  not  because  we  have  changed  our  convictions  or 
our  opinion.  We  stand,  on  the  question  of  slavery,  where 
we  have  stood  ever  since  1838.  Not  we  have  changed,  but 
the  question  itself  has  changed.  Why  haveyou,  my  brethren. 


to  perpetuate  slavery  ?  No.  It  were  a  foul  slander  on  yoa 
to  say  it.  But  because  you  loved  the  Union,  and  believed 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  qiiestion  likely  to  endanger  its 
power,  and  even  existence.  This  was  the  fact  with  us,  and 
with  you,  and  with  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  the  North.  Why  do  we  demand  emancipation  now  ? 
For  the  very  reason  that  before  the  Rebellion  we  opposed 
it ;  because  we  love  the  Union  more  than  slavery,  as  we 
loved  it  more  than  emancipation,  and  because  emancipation 
is  now  necessary  to  save  the  Union,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  nation.  When  emancipation  could  not 
be  demanded  without  endangering  the  Union,  we  and  you 
opposed  it ;  now  that  it  is  demanded  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  perfectly  constitutional  as  a  war  measure,  we  urge  it,  and 
wny  should  not  you  ?  To  do  so  implies  no  inconsistency  or 
change  of  opinion  on  your  part.  To  be  consistent  with  your- 
selves, to  be  faithful  to  that  love  of  the  Union  which  made 
you  oppose,  you  must  now,  in  the  altered  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, demand  emancipation. 

It  is  true  the  greater  part  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  in  the 
beginning  believed  that  emancipation  would  not  need  be 
resorted  to,  but  his  Grace  of  New  York,  while  apparently 
opposing  us,  confesses  that,  if  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
emancipation  should  become  a  military  necessity,  it  could 
and  should  be  adopted.  Well,  it  is  clearly  now  a  military 
necessity,  and  let  us  not  shrink  from  adopting  it.  We  say, 
emancipation^  we  say  not  arming  the  negroes  and  placing 
them  in  the  army  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  our  white  sol- 
diers. That  is  not  a  military  necessity,  and  would  be  unwise 
and  impolitic,  as  grossly  offensive  to  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
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of  our  countrymen  against  negro  equality.  We  say  nothing 
in  favor  of  nqgro  political  or  social  equality,  to  which  we 
have  always  oeen  personally  opposea.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  settle  the  political  and  social  status  of  the  negro, 
when  the  war  is  over.  All  we  demand  now  is  the  full  and 
complete  emancipation  from  bondage  of  the  whole  negro 
race  within  our  limits,  at  once  and  without  delay,  l^vmg 
the  question  of  compensation  to  loval  slaveholders,  if  an^ 
such  there  are,  to  be  adjusted  after  tne  return  of  peace.  This 
we  demand  as  legal,  constitutional,  because  a  military  ne- 
cessity, and  authorized  by  the  rights  of  war,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will,  in  our  judgment,  be  unfaithful  to  its  trusts, 
if  it  hesitates  any  longer  to  adopt  it. 


Art.  in. — Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  accompanying  Documents  from  the  Department  of 
Stale,  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office,  1861. 
8vo.  pp.  440. 

While  from  the  outbreak  of  the  present  civil  war  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  discuss  freely  the  great  questions  it  involves, 
and  to  urge  boldly  and  earnestly  tlie  policy  on  wliich  we 
have  believed  it  should  be  conducted,  we  have  taken  scru- 
pulous care  not  to  discredit  the  administration  or  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  wisdom  and  loyal  inten- 
tions. Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  our  choice  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  but  as  he  was  nominated,  we  gave  him  our 
vote,  and  have  aimed  to  give  him  a  firm  and  independent 
support.  In  tlie  trying  times  introduced  by  the  defection 
and  rebellion  of  the  Slave  States,  we  have  felt  it  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  citizen  to  stand  by  the  government  as  the  only 
means  of  standing  by  the  country.  We  have  suppressed  our 
doubts,  our  fears,  our  misgivings,  and  scrupulously  refrained 
from  every  public  expression  likely  in  the  least  degree  to 
embarrass  the  administration  either  in  prosecuting  the  war, 
or  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  far  as  a  man  in  our 
humble  sphere  could,  labored  to  strengthen,  invigorate,  and 
encourage  the  Administration.  We  have  so  labored,  and  it 
is  with  great  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  in 
this  moment  of  its  greatest  embarrassment,  to  speak  to  the 
country  plainly  and  energetically  of  its  faults  and  short- 
comings. 
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We  have  readied  a  stage  in  the  conduct  of  our  civil  and 
military  affairs,  when  disguise  or  suppression  of  the  truth 
is  no  longer  permissible ;  wlien  the  paramount  interests  of 
the  nation  make  it  the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  canvass 
freely,  but  respectfully,  the  acts  and  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  summon  it  to  answer  for  itself  at  the  bar  of  en- 
li^htejied  public  opinion.  Forbearance  to  criticise  the  Ad- 
mmistration  were,  as  we  view  the  matter,  now  treachery  to 
the  country,  which  is  more  than  any  administration.  ?fo  good 
citizen  can  now  with  a  good  conscience,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
see  the  administration  conducting  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  destruction,  and  leaving  the  national  life  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  remain  silent,  or  refrain  from  advertising  the 
nation  of  its  danger.  To  do  so,  would  be  a  manifest  dere-' 
liction  of  public  duty.  We  know  the  exigencies  of  war ;  we 
understand  the  plea  of  military  necessity  ;  and  we  fully  rec- 
ognize that  war  does  and  must  impose  numerous  restric- 
tions on  individual  liberty,  on  freedom  of  speech  and  dis- 
cussion, which  should  never  be  tolerated  ii)  a  free  coun- 
trv  in  time  of  peace.  We  would  ourselves,  if  in  our  power, 
silence  every  voice  not  beyond  all  question  loyal  to  the  na- 
tional cause.  Whether  the  Union  is  to  be  preserved  or  not, 
whether  the  government  has  the  right  or  not  to  coerce  re- 
bellious States  into  submission,  or  whether  the  government 
shall  or  shall  not  be  sustained  in  its  efforts  to  crush  out  re- 
bellion, are  not  open  questions,  and  are  not  now  questions 
that  it  is  lawful  to  raise.  The  nation  has  authoritatively 
answered  them,  and  its  answer  is  final  in  public  for  the 
good  citizen.  Ordinarily,  as  lon^  as  an  administration 
shows  the  disposition  and  the  capacity  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  civil  or  military,  with  a  reasonable  measure 
of  sucfcess,  we  should  refrain  from  all  unfavorable  criticism 
on  even  its  temporary  and  minor  blunders  or  failures — for 
perfection  is  to  be  looked  for  in  nothing  human.  But  criti- 
cisms, even  in  time  of  war,  demanded  by  the  public  inter- 
est, and  intended  not  to  hinder,  but  to  forward  the  work  of 
national  salvation,  are  allowable,  and  must  be  tolerated  by 
the  public  authorities,  and  will  be,  if  they  have  any  loyal 
or  patriotic  intentions.  It  is  useless  now  to  cry  out  against 
the  danger  of  impairing  confidence  in  the  Administration. 
There  is  in  the  country  no  confidence  in  the  Administration 
to  be  impaired.  The  people  have  confided  in  it,  trusted  it, 
even  against  their  better  judgment,  and  lavished  at  its  call, 
men  and  money,  blood  and  treasure,  with  an  unheard  of 
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rofusion;  and  now  while  the  nation  is  on  the  verge  of 
ankruptcy,  and  bereavement  and  mourning  have  been  car- 
ried into  almost  every  family  in  the  land,  and  we  find  that 
the  Administration  has  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  dilapida- 
ted armies,  raw  recruits,  and  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
rebellion  bringing  home  war,  pillage,  rapine,  and  murder 
to  our  own  Northern  homes  and  firesides,  are  we  to  refuse 
to  state  the  fact  and  demand  an  account  of  it  ?  Tell  us  not 
to  trust  it  longer,  to  give  it  more  time,  that  it  is  just  agoing 
to  retrieve  the  past,  and  speedily  suppress  the  Eebellion. 
"We  have  been  told  this  any  time  for  the  last  year,  and 
any  time  for  the  last  year  the  Administration  has  been  just 
CLgoing  to  change  its  policy,  just  dgoing  to  suppress  the  Ke- 
bellion,  but  alas  I  it  moves  not  at  all,  or  it  moves  only  to 
defeat  and  disaster. 

We  arraiffn  not  the  army  ;  we  will  not  complain  of  Hal- 
leck,  McCleTlan,  or  even  Pope,  till  we  know  what  orders  have 
been  given  them  by  the  Administration,  or  the  state  policy 
by  which  they  have  been  required  to  govern  themselves 
Tlye  are  friends  of  the  army,  and  we  have  been  ever  since  we 
could  remember,  and  we  have  more  than  onee  defended  it 
against  civilian  censure.  We  make  no  invidious  distinction 
between  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteer  army.  There 
are  in  both  branches  of  the  array  as  much  bravery  and  as 
good  fighting  qualities  as  the  world  ever  saw,  and  as  able 
and  as  skilful  generalship  as  any  nation  need  desire.  Its 
failures  we  attribute  not  to  incompetent  generalship,  but  to 
the  policy  of  the  Administration.  The  army  is  now  our 
only  hope,  and  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved  it  will  save  it. 
Nor  do  we  agree  in  casting  the  blame  of  our  military  miscar- 
riages, if  miscarriages  they  are  to  be  called,  on  the  Secretary 
of  War,  whom  we  know  to  be  a  man  of  large  views,»loyal 
intentions,  and  no  mean  Administrative  ability  ;  for  he  has 
had  no  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  but  little  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Ue  is  only 
one  of  the  President's  clerks,  and  is  overruled  in  his  judg- 
ment, whenever  there  is  a  question  of  any  importance  to  be 
decided.  He  opposed  with  all  his  might  General  McClel- 
lan's  movement  upon  the  Peninsula,  and  was  overruled  by 
the  President,  who,  against  his  own  judgment  and  convic- 
tions, consented  to  it.  The  policy  of  the  Administration,  as 
far  as  policy  it  has,  or  has  had,  was  determined  before  Mr. 
Stanton  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  presume,  assented  to  the 
Vol.  m.— No.  IV.  33 
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olicy  originally  agreed  upon,  but  he  is  understood  to  have 
emanded  a  dinerent  policy  since.  He  has,  however,  con- 
fined himself  principally  to  his  own  department,  and  has 
exerted  but  little  influence  outside  of  it  on  the  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Blair  is  now  not  counted,  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral does  not  count  for  much.  The  chief  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  himself.  The 
President  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Government  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  officially  the 
Administration,  and  alone  responsible  for  its  policy.  But 
the  previous  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  a  Whig 
leader,  and  as  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Republican  party, 
his  well-known  character,  and  his  presumed  influence  with 
the  President,  either  personally  or  through  his  friends  and 
political  managers,  have  elevated  him  in  the  public  estimation 
to  a  share,  and  to  the  chief  share  in  the  Presidential  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  general  belief  of  those  best  informed  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  directly  or  indirect- 
Ij^  on  all  questions  of  importance,  a  controlling  influence, 
and  that  he  in  reality  shapes  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. This  may  not  be  true  to  the  extent  alleged,  and  it  is 
hardly  respectful  to  the  President  to  assume  that  it  is;  but 
a  large  share  of  responsibility  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
Secretary  of  State — as  large  a  share  as  in  our  remarks  we 
shall  attribute  to  him. 

Of  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  speak  with 
great  reluctance,  and  with  some  reserve,  for  we  may  not  be 
as  unprejudiced  and  impartial  as  we  could  wish.  We  have 
never  been  personally  attached  to  him,  and  have  nearly 
alwajrs  been  politically  opposed  to  him  ever  since  he  entered 

Sublic  life  as  a  National  Kepublican  and  Anti-Mason,  un- 
er  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  whom  we  remember 
as  the  manufacturer  of  a  "  good-enouffh  Mor^n  till  after 
the  election."  We  never  sympathized  with  him  in  his  na- 
tional Republicanism,  although  we  supported  Mr.  Adams 
in  opposition  to  General  Jackson,  in  his  political  Anti- 
Masonry,  in  his  Whiggism,  or  even  in  his  sort  of  Republican- 
ism. We  have  never  regarded  him  as  a  statesman,  and 
have  looked  upon  him  merely  as  a  clever  and  successful 

Eolitician.  Clever  he  must  have  been,  or  he  could  never 
ave  built  up  so  wide  a  reputation  on  so  narrow  a  founda- 
tion as  he  received  from  nature :  successful,  too,  he  must 
have  been,  for  he  has  been  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  United  States  Senator,  and  is  now  Secretary  of  State 
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in  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  He  is  a  iBne  rhetorician, 
a  superb  phrase-monger,  almost  equal  to  Lamartine,  though 
far  from  being  that  Frenchman's  equal  as  an  elocutionist. 

Like  all  wily  politicians  who  rely  on  their  adroitness  and 
dexterity  for  carrying  their  points,  the  Secretary  lacks  nerve, 
back-bone,  high  courage,  and  firm  and  generous  resolve. 
His  facultiess  avaih  him  least  when  the  danger  he  tries  to 
meet  is  greatest.  And,  perhaps,  no  man  could  have  been 
selected  less  fitted  by  constitution  and  temperament,  to 
meet  such  a  national  crisis  as  has  been  brought  on  by 
Southern  secession.  When  the  public  expected  from  him, 
•in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  in  his  place  m  the  Senate,  a 
speech  that  should  defy  or  overwhelm  the  Southern  disor- 

Sanizers,  and  give  strength  and  courage  to  all  loyal  hearts, 
e  amused  us  with  an  elaborately  written  essay,  worthy 
of  a  clever  sophomore,  on  the  beauties  and  ^andeur  of  the 
Union,  and  the  impossibility  of  dissolving  it,  although  he 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  was  already  dissolved, 
and  the  question  before  him  was  on  its  restoration.  He 

a nailed  before  the  Masons,  the  Slidels,  the  Toombses,  and 
ae  Wigfalls,  and  evidently  showed  the  white  feather.  By 
a  sort  of  common  consent  of  the  country,  he  had  been  looked 
upon  as  the  representative  man  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  we  read  at '  the  time,  in  his  poltroonery,  in  his  weak- 
ness, his  trembling  before  the  enemy,  the  disasters  and  fail- 
ures which  have  since  followed  the  national  cause,  and  gave 
expression  to  our  despondency  in  this  Review,  for  April 
1861.  If  we  have  hoped  since,  it  has  been  because  we  dis- 
covered a  spirit  and  a  patriotism  in  the  people,  and  a  gener- 
ous forgetfulness  of  party  distinctions  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  old  Democratic  leaders,  especially  among  those  who 
had  the  most  strenuously  opposed  abolitionism,  and  been 
the  most  favorable  to  the  Soutn,  that  we  had  not  looked  for. 
We  trusted  that  the  accession  of  these  would  give  courage 
to  the  Administration,  and  strengthen  its  back-bone.  But 
we  have  seen  ail  along  in  Mr  .Seward's  weakness  and  moral 
cowardice,  a  grave  danger  to  the  national  cause,  which  is 
not  vet  averted. 

Mr.  Seward  had  been  a  leading  anti-slavery  man,  had 

fiven  utterance  to  "the  irrepressible  conflict"  aoctrine,  and 
een  amongst  the  most  energetic  against  slavery,  of  any  of 
our  stump  orators,  in  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President.  Li  Dlinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  New  York,  he  showed  no  lack  of  courage,  wag 
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as  bold  as  a  lion,  and  hurled,  at  a  distance,  defiance  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  Southern  disunionists ;  in  Washington, 
confronted  with  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
his  courage  oozed  out  at  his  fingei's'-ends,  and  he  was  as  tame 
and  as  meek  as  a  pet  lamb.  It  is  no  secret  that,  before  the 
incoming  of  the  present  Administration,  he  was  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  origmator,  aided,  as  a  matter  of  couree,  by  his 
familiar  spirit,  Mr.  Weed,  of  that  disastrous  policy  then 
adopted  by  several  Republican  leaders,  of  suffering  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf  States  to  go  in  peace,  and  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the 
Border  States.  lie,  the  irrepressible-conflict  man,  with  his* 
own  hand  drew  up  and  carried  tlirough  both  houses  of  Ck)n- 
gress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
forbidding  the  Federal  Government  forever  from  interfering 
with  slavery  in  States, — a  measure  which  was  quite  uncalled 
for,  since  that  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is ; 
could  do  no  good,  and  served  only  to  demoralize  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  prove  to  the  country  that  it  was  not 
composed  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  nation.  lie  has  since  complained  that  he  is  called  "  a 
compromising  man but  he  was  the  first  and  foremost  to 
urge  his  party  to  compromise  with  the  slave-power,  and  that, 
too,  when,  if  he  had  the  least  grain  of  the  sagacity  that  belongs 
to  the  statesman,  he  must  have  seen  that  any  offer  at  com- 
promise, under  the  circumstances,  was  to  surrender,  at  least  to 
imperil,  the  national  cause  and  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  national  cause,  if  mairxtained  at  all,  could  be 
maintained  only  by  meeting  promptlj^  on  the  very  thresh- 
old, every  attempt  to  dismember  the  national  territory,  or  to 
set  up  within  it  a  separate  independent  state.  We  have  all 
blamed  Mr.  Buchanan  for  not  crushing  the  secession  move- 
ment in  the  outset ;  but  Mr.  Seward  resisted  secession  not 
more  firmly  than  did  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  yielded  at  the 
first  summons,  quailed  before  it,  begged  to  compromise  the 
matter,  was  ready  to  give  up  every  distinctive  principle 


prove  to  the  world  that  he  and  his  party  had  not  been 
contending  for  principle,  and  had  been  only  using  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  ot  the  country  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
]>lace  and  power.  He  carried  with  him  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  party  he  represented,  and  some  men  from  whom  bet- 
tOT  thinjgs  had  been  expected. 
To  Mr.  Seward's  cowardly  surrender  to  the  South  of  the 


he  had  ever  contended 


was  iu  him  to 
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national  cause  before  the  incoming  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, we  may  attribute  the  demoralization  of  parties,  and 
the  chief  embarrassments  loyal  men  have  had  to  contend 
with  .in  suppressing  the  Rebellion.  He  was  placed,  by  an 
unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  in  advance,a8  the 
leader  of  the  national  cause,  and  at  the  first  summons  igno- 
minously  surrendered  it,  not  from  disloyalty,  but  from  his 
never  having  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  or  from 
having  regarded  it  as  only  an  ordinary  struggle  of  parties  and 
politicians  for  power.  He  seems  never  to  have  been  guided  hj 
any  principle,  or  to  have  understood  that  there  are  princi- 
ples which  the  statesman,  the  politician  even,  is  not  at  liberty 
to  surrender  when  demanded  for  party  success.  It  seems 
necessary  even  yet  to  remind  him  that  the  nation  is  more 
than  individuals,  more  than  parties,  and  that  when  its  honor 
and  dignity,  when  its  very  life  is  at  stake,  no  compromise 
is  admissible.  We  should  never  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, if  we  had  really  believed  his  election  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  civil  war,  for  we  had  never  embraced  or  defended 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  his  party ;  but  having  voted  for 
him,  and  he  having  been  constitutionally  elected,  we  could 
under  no  circumstances  have  compromised  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  his  election  till  they  had  recognized  him  as  tlieir 
President,  and  submitted  to  his  government.  The  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  nation,  the  honor  and  stability  of  constitu- 
tional government  forbade  it.  After  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lipcoln,  and  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  soothe  him  for  not  having  been  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  for  president,  instead  of  arresting  as  trai- 
tors the  Commissioners  of  the  Seceded  States  in  open  Rebel- 
lion against  the  Federal  authority,  Mr.  Seward  received 
them,  unofficially  of  course,  with  all  courtesy,  as  high- 
minded  and  honorable  gentleman,  and  conferred  at  length 
with  them  on  the  matters  of  diflerence  between  them  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and,  it  is  said,  virtually  agreed  to 
a  separation,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  adjusting  the  respect- 
ive boundaries  of  the  two  republics,  when  the  attack  on  Sum- 
ter came  to  interrupt  their  pleasant  interviews,  and  their  inter- 
esting negotiations. 

Even  the  motive  of  that  attack  appears  to  have  escaped 
him,  and  to  have  been  understood  neither  by  Mr.  Seward 
nor  by  any  other  member  of  the  Administration.  It  was 
done  to  secure  the  secession  of  the  Border  States,  with 
which  Mr.  Seward'  was  coquetting,  with  a  distinct  and 
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full  understanding  with  the  leading  politicians  in  "those 
States,  pledged  beforehand  to  secession.  It  was  as  cer- 
tain in  March  1861,  to  any  one  who  understood  any  thing 
of  the  plans  of  the  South  that  all  the  Slave  States  would  se- 
cede, unless  prevented  by  force,  as  it  was  in  June  of  the  same 
year  when  they  had  all  virtually  or  formally  seceded.  The 
resolution  to  secede  was  fixed  from  the  beginning,  only  the 
Border  States  could  not  secede  witliout  another  pretext  than 
that  which  had  served  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States. 
They  could  secede  only  in  ease  of  an  attempt  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission.  The  at- 
tack on  Sumter  and  the  threattoed  invasion  of  Washington 
were  made  expressly  to  compel  the  government  either  to 
resort  to  coercion  or  to  stand  utterly  disgraced  at  home  and 
abroad.  Not  one  of  the  Border  States  ever  intended  that  its 
fate  should  be  separated  from  that  of  its  sister  Slave  States. 
They  never  proposed  or  accepted  the  offer  of  compromise 
in  good  faith,  and  Mr.  Seward  has  from  the  first  been  fool- 
ed m  all  his  relations  with  Southern  statesmen  or  Southern 

Eoliticians,  and  has  sacrificed  his  principles  and  the  honor  of 
is  party  for  a  shadow.  His  negotiations  even,  though  un- 
ofiicial,  were  a  surrender  of  the  national  cause,  for  to  allow 
it  to  be  even  unoflScially  discussed  was  virtually  to  surrender 
it,  and  were  grossly  improper,  unless  the  Administration 
contemplated  either  a  separation  or  abdication  in  favor  of  the 
government  of  the  Confederacy,  for  everybody  knew  at  the 
time  that  the  differences  could  not  be  settled  by  diplomats 
or  by  politicians.  There  was  no  middle  ground  on  which 
the  two  parties  could  meet.  There  was  then,  as  now,  no 
alternative  but  the  unconditional  surrender  either  of  the  se- 
ceders  or  of  the  government.  Without  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  neither  could  be  expected,  there  was  no  peace  solution 
of  the  controversy  possible.  But  Mr.  Seward  could  not 
perceive  it,  and  wasted  the  first  six  months  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, precious  weeks  too,  in  idle  attempts  to  effect 
by  diplomacy  and  political  manipulation  what  every  clear- 
sighted man  in  the  country  saw  could  be  effected  only  by 
the  arbitrament  of  arms.  These  precious  weeks  were  not 
used  to  put  the  government  in  a  condition  to  assert  its 
rights.  Nothing  was  done.  The  Secretary,  jaunty,  light- 
hearted,  and  full  of  hope,  went  on  with  his  negotiations, 
and  assured  the  country  that  all  difficulties  would  soon 
be  adjusted,  peace  be  made,  and  "nobody  be  hurt;-' 
yet  we  are  told  Mr.  Seward  is  a  sagacious  and  far-seeing 
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statesman.   Did  he  or  did  the  President  honestly  believe  a 


to  preserve  the 'integrity  of  the  national  territory?  Did 
either  expect  a  resort  to  arms  ?  The  first  neither  with  or- 
dinary sense  could  seriously  believe ;  if  they  did  not  seriously 
intend  to  save  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory,  they 
can  be  excused  of  treachery  only  on  the  ground  of  their  inca- 
pacity. If  they  expected  a  resort  to  arms  how  is  their 
neglect  of  all  preparations  to  be  excused,  and  if  they  did 
not,  they  deserved  to  be  impeached  for  their  inability.  "We 
include  the  President  through  courtesy,  and  because  he 
doubtless  acquiesced  in  the^flolicy,  and  is  officially  respon- 
sible for  it;  but  the  policy  was  evidently  Mr.  Seward's,  for 
it  was  adopted  and  acted  on  by  him  in  the  Senate  and  by 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  before  he  became  Secretary 
of  State.  If  the  President  accepted  it,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  he  did  so,  because  Mr.  Seward  had  proceeded 
so  far  in  it  before  the  Inauguration,  that  it  was  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  the  President,  unaided  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  that  elected  him,  as  he  would  have  been,  to 
adopt  and  carry  out  a  new  and  entirely  difierent  policy. 


to  his  policy,  before  he  was  inaugurated.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent reject^  it  on  assuming  the  administration,  he  would 
have  been  isolated  from  his  party,  and  not  known  where  to 
look  for  a  friend  or  supporter. 

It  is  true,  if  the  President  had  been  a  different  sort  of 
man,  from  what  he  was  and  is,  if  he  had  fully  comprehended 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  had  had  the  courage  to  look  beyond 
party  and  thrown  himself  boldly  on  the  country,  and  con- 
tinued Dix,  Holt,  and  Stanton,  in  the  Departments  they 
filled  during  the  last  weeks  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion, he  might  possibly  have  escaped  the  meshes  of  the 
policy  Mr.  Seward  had  so  adroitly  prepared  for  him ;  but 
this  would  have  required  the  President  to  have  been  a  man 
of  genius,  or  a  thoroughly  trained,  and  a  superior  states- 
man, neither  of  which  can  his  most  partial  friends  claim 
for  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man  naturally  of  strong  com- 
mon sense,  loyal  and  patriotic  intentions,  and  in  ordinary 
times  would  have  made  a  decent  President,  and  admin- 
istered the  government  without  discredit  to  himself  or  the 
country.  He  is  intellectually  superior  to  what  he  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  all  that  is  to  be  said  to  his  prejudice 
is,  that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  country  in 


peaceful  solution  practicable? 


arrangement  bound  the  President 
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times  which  demand  at  the  head  of  the  government  a 
statesmen  of  the  first  order.  What  marvel,  then,  that  he  felt 
himself  obliged  on  his  inauguration,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
policy  Mr.  Seward  had  induced  the  chiefs  of  his  party 
to  adopt?  All  the  men,  unless  Mr.  Blair  be  an  exception, 
that  the  public  opinion  of  his  partv  required  him  to  make 
,  members  of  his  cabinet,  had  already,  through  Mr.  Seward's 
management,  as  we  maintain,  committed  themselves  to  the 
compromise  and  peace  policy  ;  and,  if  they  did  not  intend 
to  assent  to  a  temporary  aismemberment  of  the  Union,  did  not 
contemplate  the  use  of  force  against  the  seceded  States.  He 
was  so  placed  that  he  could  not*make  up  his  cabinet  without 
accepting  substantially  Mr.  Seward's  policy.  We  therefore 
call  the  policy  of  the  Administration  "the  Seward  policy." 

That  the  Seward  policy  was  one  of  peace  and  compro- 
mise, if  not  of  at  least  temporary  dismemberment,  we  know 
from  what  came  to  the  public  at  the  time,  and  authentically 
from  Mr.  Seward  himself,  from  an  official  letter  written  by 
him  the  10th  of  April,  1861,  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  newly-ap- 
pointed Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  published 
among  the  documents  accompanying  the  President's  mes- 
sage tor  December  of  the  same  year.  In  that  letter,  writ- 
ten two  days  before  the  attack  on  Sumter,  Mr.  Seward 
professedly  lays  open  by  authority  for  the  guidance  of  the 
minister  himself  the  policy  of  the  Administration.  We 
find  the  policy  to  be  the  same  in  substance  that  he  had 
urged  in  and  out  of  the  Senate  before  his  accession  to 
ofiice.  We  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  this  letter 
to  all  who  look  upon  Mr.  Seward,  not  as  a  mere  politi- 
cian, but  as  a  statesman — a  "  philosophical  statesman,"  as 
a  member  of  the  Administration,  in  apparent  seriousness, 
called  him  a  few  weeks  since,  in  our  heanng.  It  will  prove 
that  he  was  wholly  at  fault  in  his  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  and  pre- 
serving the  national  life.  His  political  optimism  breaks  out 
in  every  sentence,  and  he  sees  nothing  in  the  movements  of 
"our  misguided  fellow-citizens"  of  the  South  that  need 
alarm  us  for  the  safety  of  the  Union.  The  Southern  Con- 
federacy contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution, 
and  the  people  after  a  little  time  will  weary  of  it,  and  sigh 
to  return  to  the  Union,  as  the  starving  children  of  Israei 
in  the  wilderness  sighed  to  return  to  "  the  flesh-pots  of 
E^ypt."  We  extract  a  few  of  the  more  notable  passages  of 
this  remarkable  document : 
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"  One  needs  to  be  as  conversant  with  our  federative  system  as 
perhaps  only  American  publicists  can  be  to  understand  how  effec- 
tually, in  the  first  instance,  such  a  revolutionary  movement  must 
demoralize  the  general  government.  We  are  not  ordy  a  naiwn^ 
but  we  are  States  alio,  AU  public  officers^  as  well  as  all  citi- 
zens, owe  not  only  allegiance  to  the  Union,  but  allegiance  also  to 
the  States  in  which  they  reside.  In  the  more  discontented  States 
the  local  magistrates  and  Other  officers  cast  off  at  once  their  federal 
allegiance,  and  conventions  were  held  which  assumed  to  absolve 
their  citizens  from  the  same  obligation.  Even  federal  judges,  mar- 
shals, clerks,  and  revenue  officers  resigned  their  trusts.  Intimidation 
deterred  loyal  persons  from  accepting  the  offices  thus  rendered  va- 
cant. So  the  most  important  faculties  of  the  federal  government 
in  those  States  abruptly  ceased.  The  resigning  federal  agents,  if 
the  expression  may  be  used,  attorned  to  the  revolutionary  authori- 
ties, and  delivered  up  to  them  public  funds  and  other  property  and 
possessions  of  large  value.  The  federal  government  had,  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  been  engaged  in  building  strong  fortifications, 
a  navy-yard,  arsenals,  mints,  treasuries,  and  other  public  edifices, 
not  in  any  case  for  use  against  those  States,  but  chiefly  for  their 
protection  and  convenience.  These  had  been  unsuspectingly  left 
either  altogether  or  imperfectly  garrisoned  or  guarded,  and  they 
fell,  with  little  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
A  general  officer  of  the  army  gave  up  to  them  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  and  other  property,  disbanded  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  sent  them  out  of  the  territory  of  the  disaffected 
States. 

"  It  may  be  stated,  perhaps  without  giving  just  offence,  that  the 
most  popular  motive  in  these  discontents  was  an  apprehension  of 
designs,  on  the  part  of  the  incoming  federal  administration,  hostile 
to  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  tol- 
erated by  the  local  constitutions  and  laws.  That  institution,  and 
the  class  which  especially  cherishes  it,  are  not  confined  to  the 
States  which  have  revolted,  but  they  exist  in  the  eight  other  so- 
called  slave  States;  and  these,  for  that  reason,  sympathize  pro- 
foundly with  the  revolutionary  movement.  Sympathies  and  appre- 
hensions of  this  kind  have,  for  an  indefinite  period,  entered  into 
the  bases  of  political  parties  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
thus  considerable  masses  of  persons,  whose  ultimate  loyalty  could 
not  be  doubted,  were  found,  even  in  the  free  States,  either  jus- 
tifjring,  excusing,  or  palliating  the  movement  toward  disunion 
in  the  seceding  States.  The  party  which  was  dominant  in  the 
federal  government  during  the  period  of  the  last  administration 
embraced,  practically,  and  held  in  unreserved  communion,  all  dis- 
nnionists  and  sympathizers.  It  held  the  executive  administration. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Interior  were  dis- 
nnionists.   The  same  party  held  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate, 
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and  nearly  equally  divided  the  House  of  Rcpresentatiyes.  Dis- 
affection lurked,  if  it  did  not  openly  avow  itself^  in  every  depart- 
ment  and  in  every  bureau,  in  every  regiment  and  in  every  ship-of- 
war ;  in  the  post-office  and  in  the  custom-house,  and  in  every 
legation  and  consulate  from  London  to  Calcutta.  Of  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy  officers  in  the  public  service,  civil  and 
military,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  representa- 
tives of  States  where  the  revolutionary  movement  was  openly  ad- 
vocated and  urged,  even  if  not  actually  organized.  •  Our  system 
being  so  completely  federative  and  representative,  no  provision  had 
ever  been  made,  perhaps  none  ever  could  have  been  made,  to  an- 
ticipate this  strange  and  unprecedented  disturbance.  The  people 
were  shocked  by  successive  and  astounding  developments  of  what 
the  statute  book  distinctly  pronounced  to  be  sedition  and  treason, 
but  the  magistracy  was  demoralized  and  the  laws  were  powerlesa. 
By  degrees,  however,  a  better  sentiment  revealed  itself.  The  ex- 
ecutive administration  hesitatingly,  in  part,  reformed  itselfl  The 
capital  was  garrisoned ;  the  new  President  came  in  unresisted,  and 
soon  constituted  a  new  and  purely  loyal  administration.  They 
found  the  disunionists  persevenngly  engaged  in  raising  armies  and 
laying  sieges  around  national  fortifications  situate  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  disaffected  States.  The  federal  marine  seemed  to 
have  been  scattered  everywhere  except  where  its  presence  was 
necessary,  and  such  of  the  military  forces  as  were  not  in  the  re- 
mote States  and  Territories  were  held  back  from  activity  by  vagne 
and  mysterious  armistices  which  had  been  informally  contracted 
by  the  late  President,  or  under  his  authority,  with  a  view  to  post- 
pone conflict  until  impracticable  concessions  to  disunion  should  be 
made  by  Congress,  or  at  least  until  the  waning  term  of  his  admin- 
istration should  reach  its  appointed  end.  Commissioners  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  newvconfederacy  were  already  at  the  capital  de- 
manding recognition  of  its  sovereignty  and  a  partition  of  the 
national  property  and  domain.  The  treasury,  depleted  by  robbery 
and  peculation,  .was  exhausted,  and  the  public  credit  was  pros- 
trate. 

"  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  the  American  people  to  suppose 
that  this  singular  and  unhappy  condition  of  things  indicated  any 
extreme  favor  or  toleration  of  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  On  the  contrary,  disunion  at  the  very  first 
took  on  a  specious  form,  and  it  afterwards  made  its  way  by  ingeni- 
ous and  seductive  devices.  It  inculcated  that  the  Union  is  a 
purely  voluntary  connection,  founded  on  the  revocable  assent  of  the 
several  States ;  that  secession,  in  the  case  of  great  popular  discon- 
tent, would  induce  consultation  and  reconciliation,  and  so  that 
i^evolution,  instead  of  being  war,  is  peace,  and  disunion,  instead  of 
being  dissolution,  is  union.  Though  the  ordinances  of  secession  in 
the  seceding  States  were  carried  through  impetuously,  without  de- 
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liberation,  and  even  by  questionable  majorities,  yet  it  was  plausi- 
bly urged  that  the  citizens  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Union 
might  wisely  acquiesce,  so  as  ultimately  to  moderate  and  control 
the  movement,  and  in  any  event  that  if  war  should  ensue,  it  would 
become  a  war  of  sections,  and  not  a  social  war,  of  all  others,  and 
especially  in  those  States,  the  form  of  war  most  seriously  to  be 
deprecated.  It  being  assumed  that  peaceful  separation  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  Constitution,  it  was  urged  as  a  consequence  that 
coercion  would,  therefore,  be  unlawful  and  tyrannical;  and  this 
principle  was  even  pushed  so  far  as  to  make  the  defensive  retain- 
mg  by  the  federal  government  of  its  position  within  the  limits  of 
the  seceding  States,  or  where  it  might  seem  to  overawe  or  in- 
timidate them,  an  act  of  such  forbidden  coercion.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  for  a  long  time,  and  in  very  extensive  districts  even, 
fidelity  to  the  Union  manifested  itself  by  demanding  a  surrender 
of  its  powers  and  possessions,  and  compromises  with  or  immunity 
toward  those  who  were  engaged  in  overthrowing  it  by  armed  force. 
Disunion  under  these  circumstances  rapidly  matured.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country  was  bewildered.  For  the  moment  even  loyal 
citizens  fell  natumlly  into  the  error  of  inquiring  how  the  fearful 
state  of  things  had  come  about,  and  who  was  responsible  for  it, 
thus  inviting  a  continuance  of  the  controversy  out  of  which  it  had 
arisen,  rather  than  rallying  to  the  duty  of  arresting  it.  Disunion, 
sustained  only  by  passion,  made  haste  to  attain  its  end.  Union, 
on  the  contrary,  required  time,  because  it  could  only  appeal  to 
reason,  and  reason  could  not  be  heard  until  excitement  should  in 
some  degree  subside.  Military  spirit  is  an  element  always  ready 
for  revolution.  It  has  a  fuller  development  in  the  disaffected  than 
in  the  loyal  States.  Thousands  of  men  have  already  banded  them- 
selves as  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  disunion,  while  the  defenders  of 
the  Union,  before  resorting  to  arms,  everywhere  wait  to  make  sure 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved.  Even  this  cautious  and  pa- 
cific, yet  patriotic  disposition  has  been  misunderstood  and  perverted 

by  fiaction  to  encourage  disunion. 

********** 

**  The  President  neither  looks  for  nor  apprehends  any  actual 
and  permanent  dismemberment  of  the  American  Union,  especially 
by  a  line  of  latitude.  The  improvement  of  onr  many  channels  of 
intercourse,  and  the  perfection  of  our  scheme  of  internal  exchanges, 
and  the  incorporation  of  both  of  them  into  a  great  system  of 
foreign  commerce,  concurring  with  the  gradual  abatement  of  the 
force  of  the  only  existing  cause  of  alienation,  have  carried  us 
already  beyond  the  danger  of  disunion  in  that  forin.  The  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, are  attempting  what  will  prove  a  physical  impossibility. 
Necessarily  they  build  the  structure  of  their  new  goverment  upon 
the  same  principle  by  which  they  seek  to  destroy  the  Union, 
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namely,  tbe  right  of  each  indindual  member  of  the  confederacy 
to  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure  and  in  peace.  A  government  thoa 
constituted  could  neither  attain  the  consolidation  necessary  for 
stability,  nor  guarantee  any  engagements  it  might  make  with  cred- 
itors or  other  nations.  The  movement,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  tends  directly  to  anarchy  in  the  seceding  States, 
as  similar  movements  in  similar  circumstances  have  already  re- 
sulted in  Spanish  America,  and  especially  in  Mexico.  He  believes, 
nevertheless,  that  the  citizens  of  those  States,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States,  are  too  intelligent,  considerate,  and  wise  to 
follow  the  leaders  to  that  disastrous  end.  For  fhe$e  rtasoM  he 
would  not  he  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal  dojma  of  theirs,  namely, 
that  the  federal  government  could  not  reduce  the  seceding  States  to 
obedience  by  conquest,  even  although  he  were  disposed  to  question  that 
proposition.  But,  in  fact,  the  President  willingly  accepts  it  as  true. 
Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  government  could  subjugate  thor- 
oughly disaffected  and  insurrectionary  members  of  the  State.  This 
federal  republican  system  of  ours  is  of  all  forms  of  government  the 
very  one  which  is  most  unfitted  for  such  a  labor.  Happily,  how- 
ever, this  is  only  an  imaginary  defect.  TTie  system  has  within  it- 
self adequate,  peaceful^  conservative,  and  recuperative  forces.  Firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  government  in  maintaining  and  preserving 
the  public  institutions  and  property,  and  in  executing  the  laws 
where  authority  can  be  exercised  without  waging  war^  combined 
with  such  measures  of  justice,  moderation,  and  forbearance  as  will 
disarm  reasoning  opposition,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  public 
safety  until  returning  reflection,  concurring  with  the  fearful  expe- 
rience of  social  evils,  the  inevitable  fruits  of  faction,  shall  bring 
the  recusant  members  cheerfully  back  iifto  the  family,  which,  after 
all,  most  prove  their  best  and  happiest,  as  it  undeniably  is  their 
most  natural  home.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  that  return  by  authorizing  Congress,  on  application  to  be 
made  by  a  certain  majority  of  the  States,  to  assemble  a  national 
convention,  in  which  the  oi^anic  law  can,  if  it  be  needful,  be  re- 
vised so  as  to  remove  all  real  obstacles  to  a  reunion,  so  suitable  to 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  so  eminently  conducive  to  the  com- 
mon safety  and  welfare. 

"  Keeping  that  remedy  steadily  in  view,  the  President,  on  the 
one  hand,  will  not  suffer  the  federal  authority  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
nor  will  he,  on  the  other,  aggravate  existing  evils  by  attempts  <U 
coercion  which  must  assume  Uie  form  of  direct  war  against  any  of 
the  revolutionary  States.  If^  while  he  is  pursuing  this  course 
commended  as  it  is  by  prudence  as  well  as  patriotism,  the  scoui^ 
of  civil  war  for  the  first  time  in  our  hbtory  must  fiUl  upon  our 
country  during  the  term  of  his  administration,  that  calamity  will 
then  have  come  through  the  agency,  not  of  the  government,  but  of 
t^ose  who  shall  have  chosen  to  be  its  armed,  open,  and  irreconci- 
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lable  enemies ;  and  he  will  not  snffer  himself  to  doubt  that  when 
the  value  of  the  imperilled  Union  shall  be  brought  in  that  fearful 
manner  home  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms  of  the  American 
people,  thtey  will,  with  an  unanimity  that  shall  vindicate  their  wis- 
dom and  their  virtue,  rise  up  and  save  it." 

«r«r«r«r««r«r«r«r« 

"  Nevertheless,  all  the  world  know  what  are  the  resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  are  practically  unencumbered  as  well 
as  inexhaustible.  It  would  be  easy,  if  it  would  not  seem  in- 
vidious, to  show  that  whatever  may  be  the  full  development  of 
the  disunion  movement,  those  resources  will  not  be  seriously  di- 
minished, and  that  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  Union,  unsur- 
passed in  any  other  country,  are  adequate  to  every  emergency  that 
can  occur  in  our  own.  Nor  will  the  political  commotions  which 
await  us  sensibly  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  government.  It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  learn, 
perhaps  the  instmction  has  not  come  too  soon,  that  vicissitudes  are 
incident  to  our  system  and  our  country,  as  they  are  to  all  others. 
The  panic  which  that  instruction  naturally  produced  is  nearly  past. 
What  has  hitherto  been  most  needful  for  the  reinvigoration  of  au- 
thority is  already  occurring.  The  aiders,  abettors,  and  sympa- 
thizers with  disunion,  partly  by  their  own  choice  and  partly  through 
the  exercise  of  the  public  will,  are  falling  out  from  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  government  as  well  as  from  the  army  and  the  navy. 
The  national  legislature  will  no  longer  be  a  distracted  councU. 
Our  representatives  in  foreign  courts  and  ports  will  henceforth 
speak  only  the  language  of  loyalty  to  their  country,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  its  institutions  and  its  destiny." 

This  letter,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  was  written  for  the 
private  instruction  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  told  that  he  is 
not  expected  to  communicate  it  to  the  government  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  a 
frank  and  truthful  statement  of  the  real  views  and  policy 
of  the  Administration,  at  least  up  to  last  December,  when 
the  Secretary  selected  it  for  publication ;  it  may  or  must 
be  regarded  as  official  and  authentic.  On  the  historical 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  rebellion  with  which 
it  sets  out,  we  have  little  to  say,  except  the  Secretary  shows 
in  it  that  he  fails  to  apprehena  or  appreciate  its  real  cause. 
The  real  cause  of  the  Rebellion  had,  no  doubt,  a  close  rela- 
tion to  slavery,  so  close,  that  if  there  had  been  no  negro 
slavery  in  the  land  it  would  never  have  occurred  ;  but,  at 
bottom,  the  cause  was  not,  as  the  Secretary  supposes,  the  ran- 
cor of  a  defeated  political  party,  but  the  increasing  power  of 
centralized  Democracy  at  the  Is  orth,  and  its  alleged  tendency 
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to  snbstitute  for  constitutional  government  the  arbitrary  will 
or  caprice  of  the  majority  for  the  time.  The  Southern 
statesmen,  for  there  were  statesmen,  as  we  have  learned 
there  are  generals,  at  the  South,  believed  that  this  sort  of 
democracy  was  becoming  the  political  order  in  nearly  all  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  and  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
in  the  growth  of  the  Republican  party,  hardly  less  democratic 
than  tne  so-called  Democratic  party  itself,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  sure  indication  that  it  might  soon 
be  transferred  frorti  the  States  to  the  nation,  placing  the 
whole  republic  at  the  mercy  of  an  accidental  majority,  witli 
no  safeguards  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  minorities. 
Being  themselves  in  a  minority  the  moment  parties  should 
be  determined  by  geographical  lines,  and  having  a  peculiar 
institution  to  protect,  hateful  to  Northern  democracy, 
and  condemnea  by  the  public  sentiment  of  Christendom, 
they  were  naturally  more  alive  to  this,  and  more  ready  to 
resist  it,  than  were  the  people  and  politicians  of  the  Free 
States.  The  Southern  States  were  constitutional,  not  dem- 
ocratic, and  the  real  cause  of  the  Rebellion,  as  it  stood  in 
their  minds,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  determination  to  sustain 
constitutionalism  against  democracy.  They  having  become 
unable  any  longer,  ^through  ordinary  political  action,  or 
through  the  ballot-box,  to  control  the  Northern  Democracy, 
and  determined  never  to  be  governed  by  it,  thought  they 
had  no  alternative  left  but  to  secede  and  cut  themselves 
loose  from  it.  This  is  the  simple,  truthful  explanation  of 
the  Southern  Rebellion,  and  the  issue  it  wished  submitted 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  was  not  slave  labor  or  free 
labor,  but  constitutionalism  or  democracy. 

We  have  for  ourselves,  we  grant,  been  always  unwilling  to 
meet  the  Rebellion  on  this  issue,  or  as  an  issue  between 
constitutionalism  and  centralized  democracy.  We  are  per- 
sonally, and  always  have  been,  opposed  to  that  democracy, 
and  in  favor  of  constitutionalism,  and  hence  the  reason 
why,  till  we  saw  the  danger  to  American  unity  and  nation- 
ality, we  have  always  in  our  political  sympathies  been  with 
the  South  rather  than  with  the  North.  We  defend,  and 
always  have  defended,  constitutionalism  against  democracy, 
and  maintained  that  our  system  of  ffovemment  is  not  a  pure 
democracy;  but  we  prefer,  first  of  all  the  nation,  and  demand 
the  preservation  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  These  gone,  all 
is  gone ;  but  so  long  as  the  nation  remains,  and  especially 
a  nation  constituted  like  ours,  which  provides  constitution- 
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ally  for  the  amendment  of  its  government,  we  can  correct 
through  legal  modes  of  action  the  political  tendencies  tliat 
are  opposed  to  the  national  weal.  We  have  opposed  the 
Southern  movement  not  as  a  movement  against  centralized 
democracy,  but  as  a  movement  against  American  nation- 
ality, represented  by  the  Federal  government ;  and  we  re- 
gret that  the  Administration  did  not  meet  the  controversy  as 
one  between  national  sovereignty  and  state  sovereignty^. 

Tlie  next  thing  we  take  up  in  the  Secretary's  letter  is  the 
confession  that  our  government  is  a  "  federative  govern- 
ment." He  calls  it  our  federative  system."  "  True,"  he 
says,  "  we  are  a  nation,  but  we  are  states  also."  If  we  are 
federative  states,  a  federation,  or  confederation,  how  can  we 
be  politically  a  nation  ?  There  are  and  can  be  no  federa- 
tive bonds  between  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  na- 
tion. A  federation  is  a  league  of  different  nations  or 
sovereigns,  who,  bound  together  only  by  federative  bonds, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  politically  one  nation.  Here  the 
Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  concedes  in  the 
outset  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  secessionists,  and 
gives  up,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  the  right  of  the  Federal 
government  to  coerce  the  seceding  States  into  submission  ; 
for  he  will  find  in  the  record  of  the  federation  or  compact 
no  authority  given  by  tlie  contracting  parties  to  coerce  a 
seceding  member.  Secession  may,  indeed,  be  a  breach  of 
faith,  but  the  Union  provides  no  remedy.  *^A11  public  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  all  citizens,  owe,"  says  the  Secretary,  "  not 
only  allegiance  to  the  Union,  but  allegiance  also  to  the 
States  in  which  they  reside."  If  the  sovereignty  inheres 
in  the  States,  as  it  must  if  the  Union  is  a  federation  or 
let^e  of  soverei^s,  "  a  federative  system,"  the  allegiance 
of  the  federal  officer  and  of  the  citizen  is  due  primarily  to 
the  State,  and  allegiance  to  the  State  must  override  that  to 
the  Union,  and  then  secession  is  justifiable.  But  this  double 
allegiance  is  an  absurdity.  No  man  can  owe  allegiance 
to  two  sovereigns  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  allegiance 
is  due  only  to  the  sovereign.  If  the  State  is  sovereign,  I 
owe  it  allegiance^  and  obedience  to  the  Union,  so  long  as  it 
commands  me  to  obey  it,  and  no  longer.  If  the  Union  is 
sovereign,  or  rather  if  the  United  States,  as  one  political 
people,  is  sovereign,  then  I  owe  it  allegiance,  and  only 
obedience,  within  the  limits  it  allows,  to  the  State  in  which 
I  reside.  If  the  first  alternative  is  adopted,  the  Southerners 
in  arms  against  the  Union  are  not  rebels,  but  loyal  citizens, 
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for  they  are  evidently  acting  nnder  the  authority  of  their 
respective  States,whatever  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary, 
ana  you  can  riglitfully  wage  only  a  defensive  war. against 
them.  If  the  latter  alternative  be  accepted,  the  Federal 
government,  as  holding  in  trust  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, has  not  only  the  right,  but  is  bound  in  duty  to  treat 
them  as  rebels,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance,  if 
able,  whether  they  act  or  do  not  act  under  State  authority, 
whether  they  be  individuals  or  States. 

The  Secretary  should,  as  a  good  logician  or  as  a  sound 
statesman,  have  taken  one  ground  or  the  other;  but,  un- 
happily, he  has  tried  to  take  neither  and  to  take  both,  and 
alternately  asserts  and  denies  both  national  sovereignty  and 
state  sovereignty.  Thus  (p.  71^  he  calls  the  people  of  the 
Southern  states  that  had  already  seceded,  our  misguided 
*  *  *  *  fellow  citizens."  And  again  (p.  76),  he  saj's  to 
Mr.  Adams,  You  will  *  *  *  *  remember  that  those  States 
are  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  temporary  self-delusion,  they  must  continue 
to  be,  equal  and  honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union ; 
and  that  their  citizens,  throughout  all  political  misunder- 
standings and  alienations,  still  are  and  always  must  be  our 
kindred  and  countrymen^  If  our  countrymen  and  fellow- 
citizens,  notwithstanding  secession,  the  United  States  is  one 
sovereign  nation  or  political  people ;  if  the  States,  notwith- 
standing their  secession,  are  still  honored  members  of  this 
Federal  Union,  the  Union  is  no  political  sovereignty,  and 
the  States,  by  claiming  and  exercising  sovereignty  in  sece- 
ding from  it  and  arming  against  it,  do  nothing  incompatible 
with  it !  Yet  Mr.  Seward  is  a  great  man,  an  able  diploma- 
tist, and  a  profound  statesman — "a  philosophic  statesman." 
If  the  states  are  sovereign,  the  Union  is  not ;  if  the  Union, 
or  the  United  States,  is  sovereign,  the  states  are  not.  If  the 
States  are  sovereign,  and  their  citizens  owe  them  allegiance, 
then  the  States  that  have  seceded  are  no  longer  menabers — 
honored  or  dishonored — of  "this  federal  Union";"  nor  are 
their  citizens  our  fellow-citizens  or  countrymen,  whether 
misguided  or  not  misguided.  If  they  are,  then  the  sove- 
reign tv  is  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  allegiance, 
though,  while  they  remain  in  the  Union  and  perform  its 
constitutional  functions,  there  may  be  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  citizen  to  the  states.  We  owe  no  divided  allegiance, 
for  sovereignty  is  not  divisible.  Even  under  feudalism  tliere 
was  no  divided  allegiance,  for  allegiance,  strictly  speaking, 
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was  always  due  only  to  the  national  sovereign,  the  real  lord 
paramount,  from  whom  all  grants  of  fiefs  to  inferior  lords 
emanated,  and  to  whom  they  lapsed  on  forfeiture. 

Tlie  Administration  had  but  one  of  two  grounds  to  take, 
either  that  of  State  sovereignty  or  that  of  National  sovereign- 
ty. If  it  took  that  of  State  sovereignty,  it  would  have  been 
obliged,  at  best,  to  say  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  "Secession  is 
wrong,  but  the  Government  has  no  right  to  coerce  a  State." 
K  it  meant  to  take  a  ground  on  which  it  could  pronounce 
secession  rebellion,  and  assert  its  ri^ht  to  suppress  it  by  force 
of  arms,  it  must  have  clearly  and  distinctly  taken  the  ground 
of  plenary  national  sovereignty — that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are,  always  have  been,  and  always  intend  to 
be  one  sovereign  political  people;  and  that  the  States  that 
secede  rebel  against  the  sovereign,  and  cease  to  exist  as 
states,  for  they  have  no  longer  any  legitimate  state  authori- 
ty. On  no  other  ground  could  it  justify  a  resort  to  arms  to 
bring  back  the  seceding  States,  and  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  government  over  the  whole  Union.  On  any 
other  ground,  tlie  war,  if  war  there  should  be,  though  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  government,  would  not  be  a  war  be- 
tween the  National  government  and  its  rebellious  subjects 
or  provinces,  but  a  war  between  states ;  in  fact,  simply  a  war 
between  the  Northern  states  and  the  Southern  states — a  war 
which  on  no  legal  principles  could  for  a  moment  be  justified. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  State  seems  to  have  had  some  suspicion  of 
this,  and,  being  himself  half  State  sovereignty  and  half  Na- 
tional sovereignty,  or,  rather,  a  little  more  state  than  national 
sovereignty,  he  ventures  to  propose  onlv  a  half  war;  shrinks 
from  open,  decided,  vigorous  war,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Kebellion,  and  trusts  for  the  rest  to  ''the  expectancy  treat- 
ment," as  we  believe  the  doctors  call  it.  It  was  neither  to 
be  war  nor  peace.  Secession  was  neither  to  be  accepted  nor 
rejected,  but  a  little  of  both.  Thus  he  says:  "The  system" 
■ — our  federal  republican  system — "has  within  itself  ade- 
quate peaceful,  conservative,  recuperative  forces.  Firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  maintaining  and  preserv- 
ing the  public  institutions  and  property,  and  in  executing 
the  laws  where  authority  can  be  exercised  without  waging 
war^  combined  with  such  measures  of  justice,  moderation 
and  forbearance  as  will  disarm  reasoning  opposition,  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  the  public  safety  until  returning  reflec- 
tion, concurring  with  the  fearful  experience  of  social  evils, 
the  inevitable  fruits  of  faction,  shall  bring  the  recusants 
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cheerfully  back  into  the  family  which,  after  all,  must  prove 
their  best  and  happiest,  as  it  undeniably  is  their  most  natu- 
ral home."  The  rnetoric  of  this  passage  is  unexceptionable; 
but  only  think  of  a  secretary  of  state  writing  such  a  sentence 
only  two  days  before  the  attack  on  Sumter,  and  imagine  his 
remarkable  credulity,  or  still  more  remarkable — reticence. 
Nearly  eighteen  months  have  passed  away  since  this  was 
written,  and  we  can  now  see,  if  we  could  not  at  the  time, 
how  weak  and  unsubstantial  was  the  ''expectant"  policy 
(through  Mr.  Seward's  influence)  adopted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  which  up  to  thi^ time  it  has  apparently  retained. 
It  was  to  waittheeflTect  of  the  peaceful  and  conservative  forces 
of  the  constitution.  The  government  was  not  to  waofe  war, 
but  to  act  simply  on  the  defensive.  In  accordance  with  this 
policy,  though  the  government  has  had,  first  and  last,  about 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  and  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  <5f  credit,  we  may  safely  assert  that,  up 
to  this  time,  it  has  not  waged  war,  and  as  safely  assert  it  ha^ 
never  for  a  moment  intenoed  to  wage  war  against  the  Rebel- 
lion. The  Administration  never  oelieved  itself  able,  and 
never  intended  to  suppress  the  insurrection  by  force  of  arms; 
and  the  troops  it  has  called  out  and  armed  have  been,  we 
may  safely  assume,  only  to  defend  itself  and  to  protect  "  the 
public  institutions  and  property." 

Do  we  go  too  far  ?  Hear  Mr.  Seward  again :  The  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of 
theirs  (the  Secessionists'),  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  reduce  the  seceding  States  to  obedience  by  conquest, 
even  although  he  were  disposed  to  question  that  proposition. 
But  in  fact  Sie  President  willingly  accepts  it  as  true.  Only 
an  imperial  or  a  despotic  government  could  subjugate 
thoroughly  disaffected  and  insurrectionary  members  of  a 
state."  This  explains  all  that  has  been  hitherto  mysterious 
in  political  sympathies,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Every  Northern  press  with  Southern  proclivities  has  been 
loud  in  praise  of  tlie  President,  and  especially  of  the  accom- 
plished Secretary'  of  State,  and  the  men  really  in  earnest  to 
save  the  integrity  of  the  national  territory  and  to  suppress 
•the  rebellion,  have  been  cried  down  as  Abolitionists,  and 
enemies  of  the  Administration.  Every  commanding  oflScer 
in  the  army  who  has  showed  that  he  believed  the  govern- 
ment wished  war  to  be  waged  in  earnest,  has  been  snubbed 
or  relieved  of  his  command,  and  one  who  better  understood, 
or  was  more  willing  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  was  put  in  his  place.  Rear-Admiral  Stringham  is 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  because  he  was  too  active — too 
much  in  earnest — and  did  too  much  to  suit  the  Administra- 
tion. Fremont,  whether  a  great  general  or  not,  was  relieved 
not  for  military  blunders  or  exceptionable  financial  opera- 
tions, but  because  he  showed  himself  disposed  to  take  the  war 
seriously,  and  not  as  a  make-believe,  or  simple  sham.  By 
earnest  national  men,  General  Halleck  has  been  censured 
for  his  m\\\tAYy  fiasco  at  Corinth,  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
satisfied  the  Administration,  for  it  has  promoted  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  all  the  land  forces  of  the  republic.  Great 
complaints  have  been  made  of  General  McClellan,  for  his 
failure  to  take  Richmond,  but  he  undoubtedly  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  Administration,  for  it  lias  promoted  him 
to  the  chief  command  under  General  Halleck,  and  made 
him  substantially  military  dictator.  Generals  who  make 
war  in  earnest  and  win  victories,  are  not  the  Generals  the 
Administration  honors,  because  it  is  not  waging  war  against 
the  Rebellion,  and  is  only  protecting  itself,  "  the  public  insti- 
tutions and  property."  The  matter  is  plain.  Tlie  Adminis- 
tration never  intended  and  never  believed  itself  able  to  put 
the  Rebellion  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  hence  it  does  right 
to  count  the  campaigns  of  its  generals  ending  in  defeat  suc- 
cessful and  victorious.  Halleck  we  have  no  doubt  would 
have  captured  Beauregard's  army,  and  McClellan  Johnston's 
and  Jackson's,  and  entered  Richmond,  if  the  Administration 
had  seriously  wished  it ;  but  to  have  done  so,  might  have 
interfered  with  its  policy,  irritated  our  "misguided  citizens" 
in  the  seceding  States,  and  indicated  the  intention  to  "  re- 
duce them  to  obedience  by  conquest." 

We  do  not  misrepresent  the  Administration,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve its  own  oflScial  exposition  of  its  policy,  and  trust  the 
logic  of  its  own  oflScial  acts.  It  began  by  avowing  that  it  could 
not,  at  least  did  not  propose  to  reduce  the  seceding  States 
to  obedience  b^  conquest,  and  that  it  did  propose  to  do  it 
"  without  waging  war"  against  them,  and  up  to  this  day  it 
has  not  waged  war  against  them.  When,  after  the  fall  of 
Sumter,  it  called  out  the  militia  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  it  avowedly  did  it  only  to  protect  the  national . 
capital,  and  if  it  had  proposed  any  thing  more,  it  would 
have  called  out  two  hundred  thousand  mstead  of  merely 
seventy-five  thousand  men.  In  the  interview  witli  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  and  other 
commissioners,  after  the  attack  in  Baltimore  on  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Sixth,  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  assured  them  that  the  troops  were  called  out  solely  to 
defend  the  national  capital,  not  to  invade  Virginia  or  to 
make  war  on  the  seceding  States.  When  Congress  met,  and 
resolved  that  the  Rebellion  must  be  put  down  by  force,  and 
voted  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  for  that  purpose,  nothing  came  of  it.  The  Admin- 
istration raised  the  men,  spent  the  money,  and  made  no  at- 
tack, if  we  except  that  of  Ball's  Bluff.  It  is  idle  to  throw 
on  General  McClellan  the  blame  of  lying  before  Washington 
for  ten  months  doing  nothing.  If  the  administration  had 
wished  him  to  move  during  that  time  he  would  have  moved, 
or  it  would  have  removed  him.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  open  avowed  policy  of  the  Administration,  that  he  should 
not  move  or  fight,  unless  attacked.  The  expeditions,  partly 
land  and  partly  naval,  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  to  New  Orleans,  up  the  Tennesisee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  and  down  the  Mississippi,  were  political  and 
commercial  rather  than  military  expeditions,  designed  on 
the  one  hand  to  open  Southern  portfi  to  trade,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  clamor  of  foreigners  against  the  blockade,  and  on  the 
other,  to  secure  an  outlet  for  cotton  to  feed  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  by  the  presence  of  Union  troops  to  enable  the 
Union  men  to  rally  again  under  the  old  flag,  and  give  to 
Mr.  Seward  an  opportunity  to  verify  the  wisdom  of  his 
"expectant  treatment"  of  the  case.  General  Sherman, 
who  had  the  command  at  Hilton  Head,  tells  us  that  he  was 
positively  forbidden  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  mainland, 
or  to  attack  either  Charleston  or  Savannah  ;  and  General 
Burnside  was  never  intrusted  with  a  force  sufticient  to  do 
more  in  North  Carolina  than  to  capture  a  few  places,  open  a 
port,  and  guard  the  coast.  The  same  may  be  said  of  General 
Butler.  He  may,  by  the  aid  of  the  navy,  hold  New  Orleans 
a  few  weeks  longer,  but  he  can  do  little  except  issue  orders 
and  quarrel  with  the  Secesh  ladies  of  the  city.  The  only  se- 
rious fighting  brought  on  by  the  Union  forces,  has  been  in 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — ^in  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, to  expel  the  Rebels  from  two- states,  assumed  not  to 
have  seceded,  and  iuTennessee  and  North  Alabama,  as  neces- 
sarjr  to  protect  Kentucky,  and  therefore  within  the  proper 
defensive  warfare  which  the  Administration  was  carrying  on. 
If  there  has  been  any  thing  more,  it  has  been  to  amuse  and 
pacify  the  national  party  in  the  loyal  States,  and  nothing 
nas  come  of  it.    A  little  war  the  Administration  has  been 
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obliged  to  give  us  in  order  to  satisfy  the  war  party,  but  it 
has  taken  care  that  it  should  do  the  Rebels  no  serious  harm. 

We  are  bound  to  exonerate  the  army,  and  we  insist  that 
it  must  not  be  made  the  scape-goat  of  the  sins  of  the  Admin- 
istration. We  insist  that  our  commanding  generals  shall 
not,  till  further  evidence  is  furnished  than  any  now  before 
the  public,  be  accused  of  incompetency,  disloyalty,  indiffer- 
ence, or  neglect.  We  will  not  allow  that  we  have  not  as 
good  generals,  as  scientific,  as  accomplished,  as  brave,  and 
as  heroic  as  any  the  Rebels  have.  The  fault  is  not  in  them ; 
it  is  in  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  which  has 
been  obstinately  adhered  to  in  spite  of  warnings,  in  spite  of 
experience,  till  the  national  cause  is  well-nigh  desperate,  if 
not  absolutely  beyond  hope.  Those  who  do  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  nas  been  conducted,  and  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  its  results  thus  far,  should  accuse  the  Ad- 
ministration, chiefly  Mr.  Seward,  the  chief  author  of  the 
policy  the  Administration  adopted  in  the  outset,  not  the 
army,  for  the  war  has  been  conducted  in  strict  logical  ac- 
cordance with  that  policy.  It  would  have  been  incompat- 
ible with  that  policy,  as  with  the  theory  of  the  government , 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Seward,  to  have  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  enemy,  or  for  any  general  commanding  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  any  advantage  he  might  happen  to  gain  and 
secure  a  real  victory.  We  do  not  pretend  that  our  generals 
have  always  received  specific  and  minute  directions  from 
the  Administration  to  conduct  the  war  so  as  to  have  it  fail, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  best  generals  in  the  world  could  not 
have  conducted  it  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment without  failing.  The  good  general  is  governed  by 
the  policy  of  the  admmistration,  and  when  that  policy  is 
incompatible  with  military  success,  succeed  he  cannot.  . 
The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion is  no  concern  of  his  as  a  military  man,  and  his  simple 
business  is  to  conform  to  it.  The  policy  of  the  administra- 
tration  controls  his  military  operations,  even  when  he  is  not 
conscious  of  it,  and  affects  his  disposition  and  management 
of  his  forces  before  the  battle,  if  not  on  the  battle-field. 

We  do  not  deny  that  at  a  later  day  than  the  date  of  the 
letter  we  have  referred  to,  the  Administration  accepted  civil 
war,  but  we  do  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  it  has 
ever  contemplated  ending  the  controversy  by  conquest,  or 
the  exertion  of  military  force.  The  Secretary  writes  to  Mr. 
Adams  again,  June  8,  1861 : 
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"  This  government  insists,  as  all  the  world  might  have  known,  that 
it  must  and  would,  under  all  circumstances,  insist,  on  the  int^^ty 
of  the  Union,  as  the  chief  element  of  national  life.  Since,  after 
trials  of  every  form  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  it  has  been 
rendered  certain  and  apparent  that  this  paramount  and  vital  object 
can  be  saved  only  by  our  acceptance  of  civil  war  as  an  indispensa- 
ble condition,  that  condition,  with  all  its  hazards  and  deplorable 
evils,  has  not  been  declined.  The  acceptance,  however,  is  attended 
with  a  strong  desire  and  fixed  purpose  that  the  war  shall  be  as  short 
and  accompanied  by  as  little  suffering  as  possible."    p.  100. 

Here  the  Administration  accepts,  no  doubt,  the  civil  war, 
but  under  two  mutually  incompatible' restrictions,  "with  a 
strong  desire  and  a  tix^  purpose  that  the  war  shall  be  as 
short  and  accompanied  with  as  little  mfferinq  as  possible." 
To  be  a  short  war  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  as  vigor- 
ous and  accompanied  with  as  much  suffering  to  the  enemy 
as  is  possible  under  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  The 
very  purpose  of  war  is  to  inflict  the  greatest  damage,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  suffering  possible  on  the  enemy  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  to  compel  him  to  submit.  Wise  na- 
•tions  never  make  war  a  suit  in  chancery.  War  means  dam- 
age, means  suffering,  means  killing  and  wounding,  mang- 
ling by  the  most  destructive  engines  that  can  be  invented, 
and  the  more  destructive  it  is,  the  greater  the  horrors  and 
sufferings  that  accompany  it,  the  sooner  must  it  end.  Mr. 
Seward  s  policy  of  conducting  a  war  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  suffering  to  the  enemy ^  which  we  take  it  is  what 
he  means,  is  the  policy  of  a  sentimental,  and  therefore  of  a 
cruel  civilian,  not  of  a  soldier.  Yet  this  policy  explains  the 
exceeding  care  taken  by  our  commander  in  Virgmia  to  do 
as  little  harm  and  afford  as  much  protection  to  the  Rebels  as 
possible,  unless  when  obliged  to  repel  attacks.  He  has 
been  blamed  for  that,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  only 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  or  as  we  say 
in  this  city,  of  "  the  rmg." 

Pcboefre  sub^ecHa^  et  debdlare  superboSj 

is  a  maxim  we  understand,  and  are  always  prepared  to  act 
on.  When  an  enemy  has  thrown  down  his  arms  and  submit- 
ted, he  is  an  enemy  no  longer ;  he  is  our  friend  and  brother,  and 
as  such  we  clasp  him  to  our  bosom.  But  as  long  as  he  resists, 
as  long  as  his  arm  is  upraised  against  us,  ours  is  upraised 
against  him,  to  deal  him,  if  possible,  a  blow  that  fells  him  to 
the  ground.  Mr.  Seward's  humanity  has  proved  to  be  the 
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most  terrible  inhumanity  towards  our  own  army,  and  if  a 
little  of  -that  indignation  which  he  has  had  the  dexterity  to 
tarn  against  the  Secretary  of  War  were  turned  against  him- 
self, no  injustice  would  be  done. 

But  in  accepting  the  civil  war  forced  upon  it,  nothing 
proves  that  the  Administration  has  ever  conducted  the 
war  with  a  view  of  ending  the  controversy  by  military 
success.  Its  theory  of  the  national  government  is  that  of 
a  federative  or  federal  Union,  a  "  Confederation,"  and  its 
concession  that  allegiance  is  due  to  the  State  as  well  as  to 
the  nation,  deprives  itof  all  solid  ground  on  which  to  defend 
its  right  to  attempt  it,  while  it  expressly  avows  that  it  cannot 
do  it,  if  it  would,  for  our  federal  Kepubliean  system  is  "  un- 
fitted" for  such  a  task.  It  is  true  Mr.  Seward  tells  Mr.  Ad- 
ams that  he  will  not  be  expected  to  promulgate  these  views, 
but  we  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  them,  since  they  are 
oflBcially  published  to  the  world  by  himself.  Besides,  all 
the  oflScial  acts  of  the  government,  its  mode  of  conducting 
the  war,  its  studious  avoidance  of  seizing  the  strategic  points 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  its  careful  forbearance  to  follow 
up  any  military  advantage  it  happens  to  gain,  all  indicate 
that  it  relies  on  political  manipulations  in  the  last  resort  to 


last  to  have  looked  upon  the  controversy  as  in  its  nature  an 
ordinary  struggle  between  two  political  parties  for  power  or 
place,  and  to  be  settled  as  political  controversies  have  usually 
been  settled  in  our  country,  by  conciliation,  compromise 
and  the  returning  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  both  parties. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  given  up  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  strong  Union  party  m  the  seceding  States, 
kept  down  by  the  intimidation  and  tyraimy  of  a  dominant 
faction,  through  which,  when  that  faction  is  weakened  or 
exhausted  by  the  war,  he  can  operate  to  re-establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union.  No  hope  is  or  can  be  more  fallacious. 
There  is  no  Union  party  worth  speaking  of  in  a  single  seced- 
ed State,  and  it  is  doubtful,  if  there  could  be  a  free  vote  to- 
day in  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  whether  those 
states  themselves  would  not  secede  by  triumphant  majorities. 
Certainly  their  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  Southern 
cause,  and  in  not  one  of  them  is  the  loyal  part  able,  unassisted, 
to  hold  the  disloyal  part  in  subjection.  Tlie  Administration 
has  all  along  acted  on  the  unfounded  assumption  that  the  se- 
cessionists are  only  a  faction.  They  are  no  faction  in  their 
States,  but  the  people.    The  Southern  people  are  substan- 
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tially  a  unit  against  us,  and  never  at  any  moment,  since  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  was  it  possible  by  any'^olitical 
concessions  or  manipulations  to  keep  them  in  the  Union 
with  the  North,  so  long  as  the  North  adhered  to  its  central- 
ized democraej^,  or  remained,  so  to  speak,  unsouthemized. 

The  Administration  had,  on  coming  into  power,  but  one 
of  two  courses  to  take,  either  frankly  to  accept  stat^  sover- 
eignty, and  let  the  seceded  States  go  in  peace  and  form  an 
independent  nation,  or  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  for 
themselves  and  by  themselves ;  or  else  to  take  with  equal 
frankness,  the  ground  of  full  national  sovereignty,  and  to 
use  all  the  forces  at  its  command  to  coerce  the  rebellious 
States  into  submission.  The  former  was  a^ked  by  the  South, 
the  latter,  with  a  few  dissenters,  was  demanded  by  the  North. 
Mr.  Seward,  by  his  timidity,  his  weakness,  his  lack  of  back- 
bone, as  well  his  cowardice,  and  his  failure  to  compre- 
hend the  real  nature  of  the  controversy,  had  so  involved 
the  matter  that  Mr.  Lincoln  no  doubt  felt  that  he  could 
venture  safely  to  take  neither  alternative  ;  and  his  Admin- 
istration up  to  this  day  has  been  rendered  disgraceful  by  a 
miserable  attempt  to  ride  astride  of  both.  It  has  neither  ac- 
cepted State  sovereignty  nor  national  sovereignty,  nor  fully 
and  frankljr  either  peace  or  war;  but  a  little  of  each,  just 
enough  to  irritate  both  i)arties  without  satisfying  either.  It 
has  not  dared  accept  natioi:\al  sovereignty,  with  all  its  logical 
consequences  and  duties,  for  that  migjit  nave  irritated  its  im- 
aginary Union  friends  at  the  South,  all  State  sovereignty  men, 
and  interfered  with  its  plans  of  future  reconciliation ;  and  it 
has  not  dared  to  deny  it,  for  that  would  have  brought  down 
upon  it,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  twenty  millions 
ot  people  in  the  loyal  States.  It  has  therefore  neither  pre- 
served peace  by  consenting  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  secession  question,  nor  has  it  preserved  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  Union  by  war  prosecuted  on  war  principles. 
It  has  sought  to  pacify  the  national  party  by  raising  large 
armies,  and  the  State  sovereignty  party  by  conducting  the 
war  on  peace  principles.  The  result  has  been,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  squandering  of  the  national  resour- 
ces, the  loss  of  half  a  million  of  as  fine  troops  as  the  world 
ever  saw,  the  revival  of  political  and  partisan  rivalries  and 
animosities,  a  division  of  the  people,  the  disaflfection  of 
the  army,  the  personal  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  its  superior 
officers,  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  into  the  loyal  States, 
with  no  organized  forces  to  resist  them.    This  at  the  time 
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we  are  writing,  9th  of  September,  is  the  plain,  unvarnished 
picture  of  what  the  Seward  policy  has  brought  us  to  in 
eighteen  months,  and  yet  at'  this  date  the  President  retains 
him  in  his  cabinet,  aod  refuses  to  change  his  ruinous  policy. 

There  is  no  question  of  Mr.  Seward's  loyal  intentions,  and 
earnest  and  laborious  efforts  to  compose  our  troubles,  and 
to  secure  the  national  life  and  territory  ;  but  the  habits  of 
his  mind  are  such  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  it  hardly  possible 
for  any  but  himself  to  save  us  from  destruction,  to  expect 
salvation  from  any  thing  but  those  political  manipulations 
of  which  his  friend  Weed  is  master,  or  to  desire  it,  unless  the 
glory  of  it  redounds  to  himself,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ef- 
fected by  energetic  military  operations.  Indeed  he  is  no 
friend  of  the  military.  Doubtless  because  he  feels  that  he 
has  none  of  the  elements  of  the  soldier  in  himself.  He  says, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted  from  so  often,  "  Military  spirit 
is  an  element  always  ready  for  revolution.  It  has  fuller 
development  in  the  disaffected  than  in  the  loyal  States." 
That  the  military  spirit  has  been  more  cultivated  in  the 
Southern  than  in  the  Northern  states,  is  no  doubt  the  fact, 
but  that  is  because  the  Southern  states,  on  this  as  on  some 
other  points,  have  observed  the  conditions  of  a  free  and  living 
people  better  than  have  the  Northern.  No  people  that  neg- 
lects or  despises  the  military  spirit  is  destined  to  a  long  life 
or  a  really  glorious  career.  The  military  spirit  is  an  essential 
element  of  national  greatness.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  the 
loyal  States,  especially  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  sections, 
that  they  have,  ever  since  the  war  of  1812,  underrated  and 
decried  the  military  spirit,  and  neglected,  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, military  education  and  organization.  The  shopkeeper, 
the  lawyer,  the  pettifogger,  has  been  held  in  far  higher 
honor  than  the  soldier.  To  represent  the  military  spirit  as 
being  "an  element  always  reaay  for  revolution,"  is  to  show 
a  reckless  contempt  of  experience  and  disregard  of  human 
nature.  China  has  less  of  the  military  spirit  than  any  other 
nation  reckoned  as  civilized ;  and  in  no  country  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  have  revolutions  been  so  common 
or  so  disastrous  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years. 
Revolutions  in  modern  times  are  pre-eminently  the  work  of 
small  lawyers,  journalists,  politicians,  civilians  all, — seldom 
if  ever  of  the  army.  The  spirit  of  the  army  is  always  con- 
servative ;  for  the  soldier  is  prepared  to  command  by  being 
first  taught  and  habituated  to  obey.  The  army  is  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  and  stability,  and  the  habits  acquired  by 
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thorough  military  training  are  precisely  those  our  people 
have  most  lacked,  and  are  most  in  need  of  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  heritage  of  freedom'and  law  transmitted  to  them 
by  our  brave  and  heroic  fathers. '  If  we  had  had  more  of 
the  military  spirit  among  us,  our  politicians  would  have 
been  less  craven-hearted  before  the  bold  and  arrogant  men  of 
the  South,  and  commanded  their  respect  instead  of  incurring 
their  contempt.  Had  the  military  spirit  been  duly  cultiva- 
ted and  honored  in  the  free  Stated,  tliere  never  would  have 
been  any  Southern  secession  or  civil  war  between  the  Southern 
states  and  the  United  States.  We  repel  with  indignation, 
therefore,  the  groundless  insinuation  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
against  the  military  spirit. 

We  know  that  the  army  has  been  blamed,  and  our  mili- 
tary academy  has  been  assailed,  because  a  certain  number 
of  officers  of  the  army,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
bellion resigned  their  "commissions  and  took  service  with 
the  secessionists.  But  out  of  over  seven  hundred  commis- 
sioned officers,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  have  resigned  in  order  to  join  the 
Rebels,  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  loyal  officers  now 
in  the  national  army,  were  born  in  States  that  have  se- 
ceded. The  army  has  been  the  most  loyal  class  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  the  only  class  that  has  not  separated 
by  a  line  of  latitude."  The  officers  who  resigned,  did 
BO  because  their  respective  States  seceded,  and  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  do  so  by  their  state  allegiance,  asserted 
by  state  sovereignty— conceded,  not  denied  at  least,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Seward ;  for  he  concedes  that  alle- 
giance is  due  to  the  state,  and  nowhere  affirms  tliat  in  case 
of  conflict,  the  allegiance  due  to  the  state  must  ^ive  way  to 
that  due  to  the  Union.  On  state  sovereignty  principles,  on 
which  this  war  has  thus  far  been  conducted  on  both  sides, 
Genei'als  Lee  and  Beauregard  are  as  irreproachable  in  their 
loyalty  as  Generals  Halleck  and  McClellan,  equally  as 
high-minded  and  as  honorable  gentlemen,  and  equally  as 
untarnished  in  their  military  character.  We  hold  them  to 
be  traitors  and  foresworn,  because  we  deny  state  sovereign- 
and  maintain  that  allegiance  is  due  only  to  the  United 
States.  But  Mr.  Seward  cannot  do  so ;  and  it  is  observable 
that  he  does  not  so  call  them,  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  States 
that  have  seceded  as  still  "  equal  and  honored  members  of  our 
federal  Union,"  and  calls  the  people  in  arms  against  us  our 
'*  misguided  fellow-citizens."    He,  then,  is  the  last  man  who 
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should  reproach  the  army,  or  impeach  the  morality  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  r oint.  No  higher-toned  morality 
is  taught  in  any  college  in  our  country  than  in  that  academy, 
and  not  one  of  them  hafl  trained  and  sent  out  a  larger  body 
of  high-minded  and  accomplished  gentlemen.  There  is  no 
class  of  educated  men,  equally  numerous,  in  our  community 
that  can  surpass,  if  it  can  equal,  the  officers  of  our  ai*my  in 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  gentleman,  in  their  liberal  feel- 
ings, in  their  love  of  order,  and  in  their  devotion  to  sound, 
conservative,  political  principles.  If  the  class  had  been 
larger,  or  if  there  had  been  more  civilians  with  its  spirit,  we 
should  not  have  seen  our  government  plundered  by  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  contractors,  coining  money  out  of  the  blood 
of  our  soldiers  and  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans ;  and 
if  we  had  duly  cultivated  the  military  spirit,  instead  of 
stimulating  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality, always  cruel,  and  destitute  of  honesty,  our  gov- 
ernment would  not  be  now  paying  monthly  for  about  double 
the  number  of  volunteers  it  has  m  its  service.  One  of  the 
good  results  we  have  hoped  from  the  present  war  is,  that  it 
would  quicken  the  military  spirit  among  us,  bring  the  army 
into  repute,  and  substitute  to  some  extent  in  the  American 
mind,  the  sense  of  honor  and  the  love  of  glory,  for  habits  of 
political  huxtering,  and  the  sordid  love  of  gain.  Our  hope 
for  the  country  is,  under  God,  in  the  army,  and  the  infusion 
into  the  army  of  the  true  military  spirit;  we  want  the  disci- 
pline, the  habits  of  obedience,  and  of  command  to  be  acquired 
by  us,  with  our  social  and  political  constitution,  only  in  the 
army,  in  order  to  be  a  great  people,  to  preserve  our  institu- 
tions and  our  liberties. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  foregoing  article  of  our  blundering 

feneralship ;  and  in  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  we 
ave  had  little  else  than  blundering,  from  the  famous  boa 
constrictor,  or  anaconda  strategy,  down  to  the  retreats  of 
Pope  before  the  rebels  advancing  on  Washington.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  war,  from  first  to  last,  has  been 
conducted  not  on  military  principles,  but  subordinated 
to  the  political  and  diplomatic  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  as  the  Administration  retains  in  command  the 
very  generals  the  public  regard  as  the  most  unlucky  and 
the  least  trustworthy,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  army  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  responsibility  rests  on  the  Administration 
itself,  and  that  those  very  generals  have  acquitted  them- 
selves quite  to  its  satisfaction,  or  at  least  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  Mr.  Seward,  who,  apparently,  is  afraid  that,  if  the  mili- 
tary should  be  suecessiul,  the  glory  of  saving  the  national 
life  would  not  redound  to  him,  and  make  him  our  next 
President.  Military  success  might  take  away  his  vocation, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  pettifoggers  and  political 
tricksters,  for  which  the  capital  of  the  Secretary's  native 
State  is  somewhat  noted,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  enormous 
profligacy  and  corruption  which  has  for  some  years  been 
gaining  ground  in  the  National  Grovemment,  as  well  as  in 
several  (>f  the  State  Governments,  in  which  some  of  Mr. 
Seward's  political  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  are  supposed 
to  have  had  their  full  share. 

It  is  possible  tliat  we  do  Mr.  Seward  injustice ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  tliat  all  the  friends  of  the  nation  who  believe  the 
nation  can  be  saved  only  by  military  success,  and  the  ear- 
nest and  vigorous  prosecuticm  of  the  war  on  war  principles, 
have  found  from  the  first  Mr.  Seward  and  his  policy  in  their 
way,  and  him  and  his  policy  sustained  by  all  the  presses  and 
men  of  doubtful  loyalty  at  the  North.  How  is  it  that  all 
the  enemies  of  those  who  are  unquestionably  in  earnest  to 
save  the  nation  by  prempt,  vigorous,  and  decisive  measures, 
are  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  and  esj>ecially  of  Mr. 
Seward  ?  The  fact  is  unquestionable  and  suspicious,  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  ''Birds  of  a. feather  flock 
together."  We  would  not  insinuate  that  Mr.  Seward  is 
precisely  a  man  of  their  sort ;  but  he  evidently  is  the  man 
m  the  Administration  who  comes  nearest  to  representing 
their  views  and  wishes.  He,  we  presume,  courts  them,  for 
he  doubtless  holds  that  at  this  moment  to  support  him  is  to 
support  the  Administration,  and  to  support  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  support  the  national  cause ;  but  here  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  doubt  or  distrust  begins.  The  precise 
doubt  or  distrust  is  that  support  of  him  is  support  of  the 
Administration,  or  that  the  support  of  an  Administration 
controlled  or  controllable  by  him  is  support  of  the  national 
cause.  A  large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  those 
the  most  earnest  in  defence  of  that  cause,  believe  tliat  he, 
by  his  timid,  conciliatory,  expectant  policy,  has  endangered 
it,  and  made  the  Administration  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Here  is  the  difficulty,  and  till  he  clears  it  up,  con- 
fidence not  only  in  him  but  m  the  Administration  itself  is 
shaken,  if  not  lost,  and  every  move  he  makes  only  confirms 
the  suspicions  already  entertained  against  him.  As  matters 
stand,  we  see  no  way  in  which  he  can,  even  with  the  best  in- 
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tentions  in  the  world,  serve  the  national  cause,  but  by  a  speedy 
and  voluntary  retirement  to  private  life  in  that  delightful 
town  of  Auburn,  once  our  own  as  well  as  his  loved  home. 

Mr.  Seward  owes  much  of  the  political  consideration  he 
has  enjoyed  to  the  position  he  early  assumed  on  the  negro 
question,  and  his  enunciation  from  his  place  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Higher  Law"  doctrine,  and  from  the  hustings  of 
the  irrepressible  conflict"  theory,  two  utterances  which 
have  made  him  both  notorious  and  famous ;  yet  he  has  been 
the  first  to  quail  before  the  slave  power,  and  we  find  him 
as  late  as  the  28th  of  last  May,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Russell, 
published  in  the  newspapei^s,  and  which  we  presume  to  be 
substantially  authentic,  urgin^the  British  Ministry  to  with- 
draw its  recognition  of  the  Kebels  as  belligerents,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  tends  to  prolong  the  war,  and  if  the 
war  be  prolonged,  it  will  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  perhaps  add  to  the  evils  of  the  present  war  those  "  of  a 
servile  war."  The  wonderful  aptness  of  such  an  argument 
addressed  to  the  British  government  opposed  to  slavery  the 
world  over,  as  is  nearly  Uie  whole  English  nation,  a  diplo- 
mat less  sagacious  than  Mr.  Seward  would  have  failed  to 
perceive.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  It  proves  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's policy  is,  and  all  along  has  been,  to  preserve  slavery, 
and  to  prevent  the  war  from  operating  its  ruin.  He  knows, 
the  President  knows,  that  if  we  had  begun  the  war  by  lib- 
erating the  slaves,  as  under  the  rights  of  war  we  could  have 
done,  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe  would  have  been  with  us, 
and  neither  England  nor  France  would  ever  have  thought 
of  mediation,  far  less  of  intervention.  Yet  he  prefers  to 
hazard  foreign  intervention  to  touching  the  institution  of 
negro  slavery.  He  even  sent  his  friends  Thurlow  VV^eed 
and  the  Archbishop  of  ifew  York  abroad,  to  change,  if  pos- 
sible, European  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  at  least  on 
the  question  of  immediate  emancipation,  in  this  country  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  Archbishop  is  concerned,  not  without  some 
success.  A  well  known  abolitionist  in  France  has  written,  it 
is  said,  a  letter  to  the  President,  urging  him  not  under  any 
circumstances  to  sufter  himself  to  be  driven  into  the  adop- 
tion of  immediate  emancipation.  That  letter  was  virtually 
dictated  by  Mr.  Seward,  through  his  representative  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  we  have  the  proof  in  a  letter 
from  a  distinguished  French  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the 
President's  correspondent,  urging  us  not  to  insist  on  imme-' 
diate  emancipation,  and  assuring  us  that  he  does  so  in  con- 
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sequence  of  an  interview  with  tlie  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
We  know  what  was  the  sort  of  public  opinion  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  labored  while  in  Paris  to  manufacture, 
and  nobody  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  sort  of  public  opinion 
Mr.  Seward,  who  sent  him,  desired  and  approved. 

We  need  not  revive  here  the  discussion  of  the  slavery- 
question.  We  know  that  the  majority  of  Congress  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  people  believe  that  this  war 
cannot  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  without  detaching, 
by  proflFering  them  freedom,  the  negro  population,  whose 
labor  now  sustains  the  Rebellion.  Yet  to  any  measure  of 
this  sort  we  have  found  Mr.  Seward  a  wily  but  steady  op- 
ponent, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  attribute  it  to  liis  mflu- 
ence  that  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  forever  free- 
ing the  slaves  of  the  Rebels,  was  not  broader  and  more  elBi- 
cient,  and  has  not  yet,  even  such  as  it  is,  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President.  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  an 
emancipation  act ;  it  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  is 
now  .the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  it  is  suffered  to  stand  on  the 
statute  book  a  dead  letter.  According  to  that  law,  all  slaves 


bellion,  escaping  from  sucli  persons,  and  taking  refuge  within 
the  lines  of  our  army,  "  all  slaves  captured  from  such  per- 
sons, or  deserted  by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  all  found  on  or  within  any  place  occupied 
by  the  rebel  forces,  and  afterward  occupied  by  forces  of  the 
llni ted  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be 
forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves." 
Is  this  law  executed  ?  Are  the  preliminary  steps  taken  for 
its  execution  ?  Has  the  executive  issued  his  proclamation, 
or  a  proclamation  that  sets  forth  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
the  emancipation  features  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress, 
and  approved  by  the  President,  July  17, 1862  ?  Not  at  all, 
and  half  the  people  of  the  country  are  calling  for  an  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  in  entire  ignorance  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  fact  tliat  Congress  has  itself  passed,  and  the  President 
has  approved  an  emancipation  act,  though  a  feeble  one.  It  is 
true  Congress  did  not  fix  the  time  when  the  President  should, 
issue  his  proclamation,  but  as  we  read  the  law,  the  emanci- 
sation  section  does  not  require  the  proclamation  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  condition  of  its  going  into  effect.  It  is  not  condi- 
tioned on  such  proclamation,  but  is  absolutely  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  President,  by  his  oath  of  office,  is  bound 


of  rebels,  or  of  persons 
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to  see  it  executed.  Is  it  executed  in  New  Orleans,  in  Nash- 
ville, or  in  any  place  heretofore  held  by  rebel  forces,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  President  is  as  much  bound,  we  take  it,  by  the  will 
of  the  Nation,  when  expresf  ed  in  law,  as  the  meanest  citizen, 
and  he  may  be  impeached  as  well  for  neglecting  his  duty 
in  not  executing  the  law  as  in  actively  doing  what  the  law 
forbids.  We  make  here  a  brief  extract  from  the  works  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  pp.  502,  506. 

**  The  power  to  make  laws  is  the  power  of  pronouncing  authori- 
tatively the  will  of  the  Nation  as  to  all  persons  and  things  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction,  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  *  the  power 
of  prescribing  rules  binding  upon  all  persons  and  things  over  which 
the  Nation  has  jurisdiction.* 

"  The  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  Hhe  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
made  in  purmance  thereof^  all  treaties,  ^  shall  be  the  «u- 

preme  law  of  the  land,^  The  power  to  make  laws  is  *  the  power 
of  pronouncing  authoritatively  the  will  of  tlie  Nation  a*  to  all 
pennons  and  things  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction^^  or  it  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  power  of  prescribing  rules  binding  upon  all  per- 
sons and  things  over  which  the  Nation  has  jurisdiction.  *A 
law  of  the  land,  till  revoked  or  annulled  by  competent  authority,  is 
binding  not  less  on  each  branch  and  department  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  than  on  each  individual  of  society.  Each  House  of  Congress 
collectively,  as  well  as  the  members  of  it  separately,  are  under  a 
Constitutional  obligation  to  observe  the  injunctions  of  a  pre-exist- 
ing law,  and  to  give  it  efiect ;  if  they  act  otherwise,  they  infringe 
the  Constitution,  the  theory  of  which  knows  in  such  case  no  dis- 
cretion on  their  part.  To  resort  to  first  principles  for  their  justifi- 
cation in  assuming  such  a  discretion,  is  to  go  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  an  authority  they  cannot  find  in  it— it  is  to  usurp  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  People  themselves — it  is  in  principle  to  pros- 
trate the  Government" 

We  have  made  Mr.  Seward  principally  responsible  for 
the  policy  the  Administration  has  thus  far  pursued,  because 
it  is  the  policy  to  which  he  had  attached  his  name  before 
^the  President  was  inaugurated,  and  because,  wherever  we 
can  trace  him  since,  we  find  him  identified  with  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  President  has  accepted  it,  and  is  officially 
responsible  for  it,  but  Mr.  Seward  had  artfully,  we  say,  not 
with  any  sinister  intention,  prepared  it  for  him,  and  it  has 
been  easy  for  him,  has  been  precisely  in  his  line,  to  keep  up 
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such  a  political  combination  as  would  nfake  the  President 
regard  it  as  the  only  practicable  policy  left  him.  The  Pres- 
ident has  hardly  been  a  free  agent,  or  had  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  own  unbiassed  judgment,  since  iiis  inau- 

f juration.  Mr.  Seward  knows  how  to  manage  him,  without 
lis  suspecting  it,  and  when  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  act  in 
person,  he  knows  enough  to  call  in  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  or 
some  other  friend  in  wnom  the  President  has  confidence. 
On  the  Slavery  question — a  vital  question  in  the  present 
controversy — we  regard  Mr.  Seward  as  the  evil  genius  of 
this  Administration.  It  was  he  who  obtained  the  removal 
of  Fremont  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
West — a  measure,  aside  from  the  merits  of  that  General, 
on  which  we  pronounce  no  judgment,  except  to  say  that  we 
have  never  been  one  of  his  partisans — that  has  proved  dis- 
astrous in  numerous  ways,  especially  in  dividing  tlie  Nation- 
al party,  not  the  Republican  party  merely,  but  the  National 
party,  and  in  creating  partisans  for  and  against  other  gen- 
erals. We  know  Mr.  Seward  has  said  that  he  was  the  last 
member  of  the  Cabinet  that  gave  his  vote  for  Fremont's 
removal  from  his  command,  which  we  believe  is  literally 
true,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  last  member  of  the  Cabinet 
that  voted,  at  the  meeting  when  his  removal  was  finally 
approved  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  denied  that 
he  ur^ed  or  dictated  the  dispatch,  two  days  before,  remov- 
ing him.  General  Fremont,  for  good  or  bad  reasons,  has  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  loval  people  of  the 
country  than  any  other  man  in  it,  and  liis  name  excites  a 
popular  enthusiasm  that  no  other  name  among  us  will  or 
can,  and,  though  we  interfere  not  with  military  appoint- 
ments, and  ask  not  that  he  be  given  an  active  command, 
we  tell  the  Administration  that  it  cannot  aflford  to  alienate 
and  discourage  his  friends  any  more  than  Mr.  Seward  can 
afibrd  to  dispense  with  the  political  support  of  General 
McClellan. 

We  have  written  plainly,  more  plainly  than  the  times  seem 
to  warrant ;  buf  we  know  we  have  done  so  with  a  loyal  heart 
and  a  loyal  purpose.  We  want  our  Nation  saved,  and  we 
care  not  who  saves  or  has  the  glory  of  saving  it,  if  saved  it 
be.  If  Mr.  Seward  is  that  man,  all  honor  to  him  ;  but  we 
tell  him,  we  tell  the  President,  we  tell  the  country,  if  his 
policy  be  any  longer  continued,  we  shall  have  no  Nation  to 
save.  On  all  points  he  has  been  outwitted,  out-generalled, 
and  defeated,  and  the  Nation  stands  disgraced  at  home  and 
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abroad.  For  a  moment  he  may  succeed  in  diverting  the 
indignation  of  the  army,  sacrificed  to  his  expectant  policy, 
from  himself  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  to  the  Abolition- 
ists ;  but  the  truth  will  ere  long  be  known,  and  his  political 
rnggling  or  his  jaunty  airs  will  fail  to  save  him.  For  the 
"rresideut  personally,  we  have  great  respect,  and  believe 
fliat,  if  he  could  rid  his  Administration  of  Mr.  Seward,  the 
"  irrepressible  conflict"  man,  and  put  a  competent  National 
man  in  his  place,  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  practical  wisdom, 
not  a  mere  politician,  who  understands  nothing  but  rhetoric 
and  the  manipulation  of  party,  he  might  yet  succeed  in 
carrying  us  safely  through  the  National  crisis.  Perhaps 
all  we  ask  will  be  done  before  what  we  write  issues  from 
the  press,  perhaps  it  will  not,  perhaps  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable or  possible. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  friend  sends  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter,  from  a  soi*rce  entitled  to  fuU 
credit,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  publish,  oxAy.  suppressing 
the  name  of  the  writer.  We  hope  the  wish  expressed  by 
Mr.  Seward  may  find  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
expressed  at  a  dinner  party,  and  near  its  close. 

21»/.  1862. 

"At  a  great  diplomatic  dinner  on  the  20th  July,  1862,  Seward 
first  declared  that  he  regrets  not  to  have  the  power  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  to  make  a  coup  d^etat  agninst  the  Congress,  which,  by 
its  confiscation  bill  has  prevented  a  peace  from  being  concluded 
with  success ;  and  further,  that  he  for  the  first  time  understood  the 
necessity  for  a  Cromwell." 


Abt.  IV. — Athendumy   De.  T.  Frosohahmeb.  Munich: 
Lentner.    1862.    Quarterly,  8vo. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  philosophical  and  scientific  Review 
that  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Qiprmany,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  T.  Froscnammer,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  IJniversity  of  Munich.  It  first  met  our  eye  on 
a  casual  visit  to  Westermann  &  Co.,  well-known  foreign 
Booksellers  of  this  City,  and  we  were  at  once  struck  with 
the  author's  clear  comprehension  of  the  problem  of  the 
Church  in  our  age.  How  to  restore  science  and  genius  to  the 
position  they  once  held  in  her  bosom  ? — ^in  other  words,  how 
to  determine,  on  true  and  comprehensive  principles,  the  re- 
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lation  of  science  to  faith — of  pliilosophy  to  theology  ?  In- 
deed this  problem  may  be  regarded  as  the  inteUectiud  phase 
of  the  great  question  of  nature  and  grace,  just  as  the  moral 
phase  of  the  same  question  has  been  determined  by  defining 
the  relation  of  free-will  to  grace.  The  world  has  marvelled 
at  the  vast  amoimt  of  learning  and  science  that  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  latter  question  before  a  true  mean 
was  struck  between  Pelagius  and  his  adherents  on  the  one 
band,  and  Baius  and  Jansenius  on  the  other.  And  it  would 
seem  that,  in  our  day,  a  contest  no  less  laborious  is  in  prepara- 
tion, before  the  dualism  between  the  natural  and  supernat- 
ural in  the  matter  of  faith  and  science  is  brought  into  har- 
mony without  compromisng  the  legitimate  sphere  of  either. 

Professor  Kuhn  of  Tubingen,  m  his  Katholische  Dog- 
matike,  published  some  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  our  day,  was  the  nrst  we  met  with  in  Catholic 
Germany  to  assert  and  maintain  the  independence  of  science, 
or  its  right  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  He  was  at- 
tacked in  an'elaborate  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Clemens,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Miinster,  who  in  turn  advocated  the  com- 
mon traditional  doctrine,  that  science  is  but  the  handmaid 
of  theology,  and  as  such,  of  course,  should  take  its  principles 
from  faith,  and  be  governed  in  its  conclusions  entirely  by  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  We  read  Professor  Kuhn's  reioin- 
der  at  the  time,  now  some  two  years  since ;  and  until  the 

E resent  publication  of  Professor  Froschammer  fell  into  our 
ands,  we  had  met  with  nothing  superior  in  our  German 
reading. 

Dr.  Froschammer  sees  clearly  enough  that  it  is  the  dearth 
of  such  philosophical  studies  as  are  based  on  the  free  legiti- 
mate use  of  our  mental  faculties  that  has  brought  the  Church 
into  antagonism  with  the  science  that  is  outside  of  her,  and 
has  hampered  and  emasculated  whatever  of  science  there  is 
within  her — and  his  task  is,  to  labor  to  restore  science  to  its 
independent  position — to  give  back  to  it  the  vigor  and 
legitimate  sway  it  held  in  the  Apologetic  age  of  the  Church, 
when  Justin  Martyr  and  his  compeers  came  freighted  with 
the  spoils  of  Grecian  Philosophy  to  aid  in  defending,  in 
unfolding,  and  in  consolidating  her  doctrine. 

Of  Professor  Froschammer  himself  we  have  no  knowledge 
except  what  we  derive  from  his  works — of  these,  die  JFreir 
heit  der  Wissenachaft^  Freedom  of  Science,  die  aufgahe  der 
naturphiloaophie  und  ihr  verhaltniss  zur  naturwissenschaft^ 
the  Problem  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  its  relation  to 
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natural  science,  and  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
are  all  that  we  have  read.  They,  however,  make  it  clear 
enough  to  us  that  he  is  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  Catholic 
Germany,  and  is  destined  by  his  extensive  scientific  and 
philosophical  learning,  by  his  logical  strength  and  acuteness, 
and  his  bold,  independent  thought,  to  exercise  no  ordinary 
influence  upon  his  country  and  his  age.  He  has  entered 
upon  his  work,  fully  aware  of  the  number  and  power  of  the 
enemies  he  must  encounter,  and  what  is  better  still,  fully 
armed  for  their  assaults.  Certainly  if  he  can  sustain  him- 
self against  future  opponents  as  ably  as  the  Athendam 
attests  he  has  done  with  Die  Katholik^  one  of  the  first  to 
make  an  onslaught  upon  him,  he  will  prove  in  the  end  a 
true  benefactor  to  the  Church  and  society, — such  a  one  as 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  hail  for  these  many  genera- 
tions. No  one  can  read  his  scathing  replies  to  the  old  time- 
worn  objections  of  Tke  Catholic — his  complete  riddling  of 
the  defences  it  relied  upon  as  impregnable,  without  a  feeling 
of  joy  that  "a  strong  man,  armed"  lias  come  to  lift  off  the 
load  of  oppression  that  has  kept  science  and  reason  mana- 
cled withm  the  Church  for  so  long  a  period,  and  that  this 
emancipation  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  priest  (such  the  re- 
mark of  his  opponent  would  lead  us  to  conjecture)  makes 
it  none  the  less  welcome  by  reason  of  our  own  poor  efforts 
in  the  same  cause. 

His  work  entitled  Freiheit  der  Wisaenschaft^  or  Freedom 
of  Science,  goes  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  science, 
especially  Philosophy,  must  have  freedom,  that  is,  be  free 
to  follow  its  own  laws;  laws  which  are  essential  to  its 
very  existence ;  that  these  laws  constitute  therefore  its  na;t- 
ural  riyht^  without  which  science  itself  ceases,  since  only 
constraint  and  arbitrariness  can  rule  in  its  place.  There- 
fore even  within  the  Catholic  Church,  this  freedom  of  science 
must  be  granted  so  long  as  she  admits  and  does  not  ex- 
clude and  repudiate  science  itself.  Without  this  freedom  the 
Church  must  fall  into  contradiction  with  herself,  for  while 
on  the  one  hand  she  would  admit  science  to  exist,  and  even 
seek  to  foster  it,  on  the  other,  by  depriving  it  of  its  natural 
rights  or  the  very  conditions  of  existence,  she  would  ren- 
der it  impossible.  In  the  second  place,  science  must  be  free, 
must  fi»Uow  the  law  of  its  nature  (which  only  herself  can 
find  out  and  determine),  because  the  perfection  of  science 
could  not  otherwise  be  seriously  sought  and  attained.  On 
this  ground  also  must  the  Catholic  Church  allow  freedom 
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of  science,  otherwise  that  ideal  of  science  could  not  be 
actualized  on  which  she  relies  to  show  the  accordance 
of  science  with  Faith ;  since  this  ideal  is  not  attainable  by 
mere  obedience,  submission  and  belief,  but  is  striven  after 
and  reached  only  by  means  purely  scientific.  Finally,  in 
the  third  place,  he  shows  that,  apart  from  the  pure  stand- 

?oint  of  Science  and  of  its  interests,  it  lies  in  the  interest  of 
ihristiau  Faith  and  of  the  Church  herself,  to  possess  and 
perfect  a  science  which  brings  the  facts  of  revelation — 
Faith,  its  contents  and  authority  itself,  to  the  test  of  a  proof 
that  is  free  and  independant  of  Faith,  and  resting  upon 
natural  principles,  in  order  to  bring  home  Faith  to  the 
natural  consciousness,  to  the  reason  of  the  unbeliever,  to 
legitimate  it,  and  to  defend  and  vindicate  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  its  enemies.  He  further  goes  on  to  show  that  such 
a  Science  has  at  all  times  been  assumed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  it  is  from  these  principles  that  Christian  Sci- 
ence has  taken  its  rise,  and  which,  adapting  itself  to  all  the 
changes  and  necessities  of  the  times,  gives  birth  to  that 
natural  and  Apologetic  Science  always  fostered  by  the 
Fathers,  and  which  has  continually  been  perfecting,  it^elf^ 
and  which  will  and  must  become  further  perfected  and  re- 
modelled, so  long  as  it  is  deemed  allowable,  indeed,  neces- 
sary, that  natural  power  and  activities  should  operate  effect- 
ively in  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  Christianity. 
These  points  which  we  have  briefly  stated  are  developed, 
illustrated,  and  defende(i  with  great  ability,  learning,  force 
of  argument,  acuteness,  skill,  and  even  wit,  in  the  Second 
Ht'ft  of  the  Athendum^  containing  170  pages.  We  should 
be  very  glad,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to  translate  and  pub- 
lish the  whole  of  this  masterly  exposition  and  defence, 
which  is  too  compact  to  permit  of  extracts  without  more  or 
less  of  injustice  to  the  author.  We,  however,  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  brief  extract  from  the 
conclusion  of  a  previous  answer  to  his  opponents,  more  es- 
pecially to  The  Catholic  published  in  his  nrst  Heft. 


"  The  third  part  of  my  dissertation  upon  Freedom  of  science,  The 
Catholic  judges  to  be  written  in  a  strain  of  '  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment.' 1  have  beard  very  unprejudiced  and  impartial  persons 
proclaim  quite  the  contrary  of  this  very  portion.  That  The  Catho- 
lic should  view  it  in  another  light  argues  perhaps  that  it  touches 
somewhat  closely  upon  himself.  If  there  is  any  bitterness  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  subject,  not  in  the  expression.  When  one  has  to 
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an  veil  evil  and  describe  it  just  as  it  is,  the  mildest  langnage  will 
seem  bitter  to  those  interested. 

"  What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  adherence  to  the  old  opinions  of 
the  schools,  which  are  defended  with  obstinacy  and  pass  almost  for 
dogmas,  while  at  the  same  time  they  hamper  every  advance  of 
science  beyond  the  old  traditional  status,  the  critic  declares  to  be 
all  *  simply  false.'  That  declaration  is  simple  enough,  but,  mere 
denial  is  not  refutation,  be  it  ever  so  brief  and  convenient.  When 
he  asks:  'Does  Dr.  Froschammer  really  believe  that  the  advocates 
of  the  scholastic  tendency  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  what 
they  should  defend  as  dogma,  and  what  not  ?'  I  answer :  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them 
if  knowing  how  to  distinguish  they  have  not  been  careful  to  do  so. 

'*The  brilliant  portion  however  of  the  article  of  The  Catholic^  is  that 
wherein  he  seeks  to  justify  the  procedure  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  which  I  had  censured.  I  had  remarked  that  in  the  Con- 
gregation only  the  old  schools  and  school  opinions  were  represented, 
and  for  that  reason  they  unfairly  influenced  the  criticism,  if  not  the 
condemnation,  passed  upon  modern  works,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
referees  and  judges  have  for  the  most  part  pledged  themselves  to 
uphold  Thomas  Aguinas,  <fec.  To  this  the  critic  remarks ;  *  It  did 
not  here  occur  to  Dr .  F.  to  give  any  place  to  the  thought  that  per- 
haps jiist  here  a  prejudice  ao^ainst  his  tendency  could  arise  from  the 
eccleiiiastical  standpoint,  namely,  that  the  Church  authority  appoints 
such  men  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  In  general,  from  the  mass 
of  accusation  which  Dr.  F.  has  heaped  upon  the  Congregation,  one 
could  not  but  infer  that  these  men  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  them  in  any  way  to  err — from  such  a  thought  they 
would  fly  as  from  fire.'  One  would  think,  that  to  write  in  such 
a  style  upon  this  subject,  a  person  must  have  lost  the  natural  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  must  nave  become  so  blind  to  all  history  and 
experience  as  to  think  that  in  ecclesiastical  administration  what 
men  call  *  abuse'  and  *  abusive'  are  absolutely  impossible  elements ; 
therefore  never  have  occurred  and  never  can ;  whatever  happens, 
and  however  it  may  happen,  each  one  must  find  to  be  good  and 
excellent,  and  should  appeal  therefrom  neither  to  natural  law  nor 
even  to  positive  ordinances ;  and  nevertheless  the  above  is  literally 
in  The  Catholic  ;  and  yet,  a  man  must  hold  his  peace,  though  he 
sees  it  to  be  a  wrong  that  a  court  should  exist,  which  at  once  is 
both  party  and  judge,  and  when  the  party,  moreover,  contains  the 
accusers ;  a  court  which  cannot  judge  impartially  on  conscientious 
grounds  because  it  has  once  sworn  the  oath  to  adhere  to  a  definite 
tendency  in  matters  -of  science,  and  in  every  way  to  defend  and 
promote  that  tendency.  And  is  no  wrong  possible  where  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  natural  law  and  the  ineradicable  sentiments  .of 
justice  are  concerned,  because  forsooth  we  are  ourselves  liable  to 
err?    Uow  absurd  thus  to  have  recourse  for  help  to  general  human 
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infirmity,  to  man's  liability  to  err,  instead  of  producing  something 
pertinent  in  defence  or  in  Justification  of  the  usual  procedure  of 
this  Congregation,  which  indeed  would  be  impossible. 

"  If  in  such  a  matter,  human  liability  to  err  is  to  withhold  our 
judgment,  nothing  remains  but  to  give  ourselves  over  to  rank 
skepticism,  to  question  the  veracity  of  human  nature  in  its  most 
immediate  operations,  and  with  that,  to  renounce  at  once  knowl- 
edge  and  faith,  reason  and  authority.  The  critic  speaks  of  a  mass 
of  accusation — why  did  he  not  reply  to  it,  and  show  it  to  be  ground- 
less?— why  was  he  especially  silent  about  the  Constitution  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  which  was  designed  to  govern  and  moderate  the 
action  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  to  guard  in  some  way 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  science  and  of  authors,  and  which  are  no 
longer  observed? — why  did  he  not  speak  of  these  points  instead  of 
going  off  into  empty  phrases  ?  My  declaration  that  the  scholastic 
tendency  combats  not  alone  with  means  purely  scientific,  but  with 
weapons  of  ecclesiastical  suspicion  and  denunciation,  the  critic 
characterizes  a  gross  piece  of  insolence.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  for  him  to  have  given  the  proof  that  the  fact  was  not  as  I 
stated  it ;  instead  of  this,  in  the  very  attack  upon  my  writings  he 
has  given  the  clearest  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  statement,  as  is 
abundantly  obvious  from  the  whole  discussion  hitherto.  One  must 
be  in  bad  straits,  when  his  conduct  is  of  such  a  complexion  that 
to  characterize  it  as  it  really  is,  is  forthwith  deemed  by  him  a  piece 
of  insolence. 

"  To  these  expressions  of  the  critic  the  editor  makes  some  addi- 
tional remarks,  which  I  will  not  pass  over  in  silence.  He  disavows 
being  in  any  communication  with  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
and  intending  any  denunciation  whatever.  As  regards  freedom  of 
science  and  of  speech,  he  will  accord  to  others  the  same  freedom  he 
claims  for  himself  That,  at  all  events,  is  worth  hearing ;  though 
what  he  means  by  it  is  left  somewhat  ambiguous.  *Let  others, 
therefore,'  he  continues,  'freely  develop  their  theories;  we  claim 
for  ourselves  the  liberty  to  combat  them  as  false,  if  we  perceive 
them  to  be  so.  Let  others  set  forth  their  principles ;  we  will  be 
free  to  develop  our  own.  Against  this  nothing  could  be  objected 
from  the  standpoint  of  free  science.*  Certainly  not.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  proceeds :  *  We  shall  be  answered,  perhaps,  We  have  noth- 
ing against  your  setting  up  theories  and  adducing  your  reasons 
therefor,  but  you  should  not  charge  us  with  heresy ;  should  not 
bring  authority  down  upon  us ;  should  not  cast  suspicion  upon  us, 
as  if  we  were  damaging  orthodoxy.  But  does  not  any  one  see 
that,  if  in  such  and  similar  phrases  there  is  in  general  some  show  of 
reason,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  against  a  theory  which 
it  may  please  a  man  of  learning  to  set  up,  we  should  oppose  our 
subjective  thought,  and  not  measure  it  by  the  objective  standard  of 
the  Church's  doctrine  ?    But  that  means  nothing  else  than  a  demand 
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upon  us  to  renounce  our  Catholic  standpoint.  If  people  will  not 
find  feult  with  us  for  being  Catholic,  who  wish  to  remain  Catholic 
themselves,  they  must  not  complain  if  to  all  things  we  apply  the 
standard  of  Catholic  truth.' — (p.  61.) 

**  Here,  in  my  opinion,  the  concession  of  free  investigation  made 
above  receives  sufficient  abatement,  and  is  brought  within  pretty 
narrow  limits.  It  seems  then  that  The  Catholic  cannot  comprehend 
that  any  but  suf^ective  thought  is  produced,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  cannot  step  in  as  objective  standard  and  principle.  But  does 
not  The  Catholic  see  that  by  this  all  t^cience^  especially  all  philosophy y 
is  aboliahed^  and  that  positive  theology  is  the  only  true  science  re- 
maining? and  that  if,  outside  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  there 
is  nothing  but  subgective  opinion,  and  not  truths  objectively  certain, 
both  as  principles  and  as  consequences  deduced  therefrom,  there  is 
in  the  main  nothing  left  but  Faith  ?  a  faith,  too,  without  test,  with- 
out secure  rational  Judgment;  since  to  have  this  there  would  be 
needed  a  firm  objective-point  outside  of  the  domain  of  Faith,  which, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  could  not  be  furnished,  because,  with  him, 
nothing  exists  external  to  faith  but  subjective  opinion?  Faith,  itself, 
would  come  upon  mankind  only  as  chance  or  fate,  and  rest  with  its 
authority  wholly  upon  an  obscure  foundation.  Positive  Theology, 
even,  in  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  possible,  and  all  science 
would  be  alike  suppressed,  liut  if,  besides  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
there  is,  moreover,  an  objective  natural  truth  and  certainty,  and  not 
mere  fluctuating  opinion,  then  a  ground  is  gained  upon  which 
actual  science  can  and  must  base  itself,  in  order  to  attain  to  knowl- 
edge, and  not  remain  merely  faith,  forever  turning  in  a  circle, 
making  Faith  principle  and  result  at  the  same  time.  This  The 
Catholic  does  not  see  into ;  and  his  assertions  above  made,  natural 
and  obvious  as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  are,  when  closely 
examined,  the  very  ruin  of  all  true  science.  And,  indeed,  it  is  in 
the  principles  here  enunciated  and  upheld  that  we  have  to  seek  the 
(jhief  cause  of  the  paltiy  progress,  the  barrenness,  the  emasculation 
of  the  higher  science  inside  the  Catholic  Church.  To  impose  the 
objective  standard  of  the  Church  doctrine  on  science,  and  its  re- 
sults, is  an  affair  of  Church  authority,  not  of  science.  Science,  on 
the  contrary,  has  but  poorly  fulfilled  its  task,  if  it  knows  nothing 
more  than  to  forever  trace  whether  a  philosophic  theory  does  or 
does  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  come  into  disharmony  with  Faith, 
or  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  misinterpret  it  into  such  disharmony, 
and,  accordingly,  whether  it  is  not  open  to  suspicion  or  charge  of 
heresy.  Thence  flows  a  source  of  contention  and  rancor,  of  intri^e 
and  discouragement,  of  self-satisfied  content  and  mental  debility. 
Science  becomes  an  easy  matter;  and  all  the  fervor  and  toil  of  its 
investigation  are  spared,  when  one  is  satisfied  to  measure  things  by 
the  standard  of  Faith,  and  then  either  let  the  matter  rest  or  decide 
it  scientifically  according  to  Faith.    Scientific  frivolity  and  conceit 
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get  along  well  on  that  principle,  but  neither  Science  nor  Faith  gain 
any  thing ;  rather,  both  lose  and  suffer  damage :  Science,  because  it 
is  not  seriously  pursued,  but  rather  impeded ;  Faith  and  its  aathori- 
ty,  because,  when  in  matters  of  science  one  is  forever  appealing  to 
Faith,  every  error,  every  narrowness,  every  folly  of  such  scientific 
inquirers,  will  be  placed  to  its  account,  and  it  will  be  made  liable  for 
them.  No  1  with  such  principles  The  Catholic  would  end  the  task 
and  toil  of  Science  where  properly  it  only  begins.  If  Science  itsdf 
is  to  gain  any  thing,  and  through  Science,  Faith,  then  it  must  be 
shown,  upon  scientific  grounds,  that  the  doctrines  of  Faith  are  truth, 
and  why,  and  their  contrary,  false ;  for  so  long  as  this  is  not  done, 
a  doctrine  of  Faith  is  not  scientifically  proved,  and  the  contrary  oi 
it  is  not  scientifically  refuted,  for  any  one  capable  of  judging, — 
and  still  that  is  properly  the  task  of  Science.  If  it  proceeds  always 
from  Faith,  and  gets  its  support  from  it,  it  carries  proof  only  for 
such  as  believe  already,  and  ofiers  an  argument  which  has  value 
for  them  only  from  the  fact  that  they  already  believe,  and  just  so 
long  as  tlv3y  believe.  For  the  unbeliever  and  for  science,  naturally 
such  a  mode  of  proof  has  no  value. 

"  The  business  of  science,  even  within  the  Church,  is  to  examine 
with  reference  to  their  scientific  characters,  the  decrees  of  faith  and 
the  views  opposed  to  them,  to  know  them  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  thought.  The  business  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
on  the  other  hand  is,  to  attest  the  agreement  or  non-agreement 
with  faith,  of  the  results  of  science.  When  now  a  single  scientific 
inquirer,  or  a  combination  of  them,  by  means  of  a  review,  regard 
as  their  chief  task  the  latter  of  these,  they  mistake  the  business 
of  science  as  well  as  exercise  an  arrogance  against  other  inquirers, 
by  playing  the  role  of  Church  authority  against  them — a  procedure 
that  can  only  engender  mortification  and  bitterness.  The  Catholic 
has  the  less  right  to  enact  such -a  rCle,  as,  according  to  its  principle 
asserted  above,  there  exists  outside  of  the  objective  truth  of  the 
Church,  nothing  but  subjective  opinion.  If  this  be  a  conviction  of 
The  Catholic,  then,  not  being  itself  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  has 
not  a  particle  of  right  to  thrust  upon  us  his  views  and  explanations 
of  Church  doctrine,  as  they  are  only  subjective,  since  the  individual 
who  writes  an  essay  or  polemic  is  not  himself  the  objective  Chris- 
tian truth. 

"  Science  within  the  Church  must  also  consider  as  its  task  to  show 
wht/  certain  scientific  theories  or  results  are  not  in  accordance  with 
Catholic  Doctrine,  and  why  therefore  they  are  not  true.  Hence  it 
will  rightfully  have  fulfilled  its  task,  which  the  Church  must  ap- 
point, when  it  shows  that  such  theories  and  results  do  not  accord 
with  the  Church  because  thei/  are  not  scientifically  true,  and  not  vice 
versfl,  that  they  are  not  true  because  they  do  not  accord  with  the 
Church ;  for  to  declare  that,  is  simply  a  matter  of  authority  and 
not  of  science.    If  science  within  the  Church  has  in  view  to  ex- 
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amine,  judge,  and  if  possible,  refute  auti-cbristian  doctrine  not  by* 
the  standard  of  dogma,  but  by  that  of  the  idea  of  science,  then  will 
the  measure  of  its  own  gain  and  perfection  con'espond  to  its  true 
significance  and  advantage  to  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
dogma  alone  is  always  made  a  standard  in  scientific  inquiry  and 
knowledge,  then,  never  will  the  true  notion  of  science  itself  be  re- 
alized, never  will  that  ideal  of  science  be  realized,  from  which  the 
Church  hopes  as  a  result  the  perfect  accord  of  faith  and  knowledge. 
A  science  which  must  be  guided  by  dogma  as  its  governing  rule 
will  never  attain  this  aim,  for  the  accord  will  always  be  factitious, 
artful  or  forced,  and  not  free,  natural,  and  scientifically  necessary, 
therefore,  not  such  an  accord  as  proceeds  from  the  realization  of 
the  idea  of  science.  Inasmuch  as  the  Church  holds  on  to  the 
principle  that  true  science  and  true  faith  have  a  necessary  accord 
with  each  other,  she  must  naturally  have  in  her  mind  an  ideal 
which  she  believes  will  itself  show  the  accord  when  it  is  attained. 
Relying  upon  this,  she  must  not  simply  allow,  but  should  wish  that 
this  ideal  be  striven  for  and  reached.  The  perfection  of.  science, 
however,  cannot  be  compassed  by  belief  and  subjection,  which  are 
not  the  characteristics  of  true  science,  but  is  only  attained  by  purely 
scientific  means,  that  is,  when  purely  scientific  principles  and  the 
laws  of  thought  are  applied  to  the  object  of  knowledge  by  means 
of  human  reason  cultivated  to  its  highest  perfection.  Credence  and 
subjection  to  faith  and  authority  could  certainly  supply  real  truth 
to  a  science,  never  formQ,l  truth,  that  is  the  actual  knowledge,  in 
whicli  precisely  the  essence  of  science  consists.  For,  I  repeat  again 
it  is  not  the  possession  of  truth  that  science  supplies,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  is  necessary  in  order  to  realize  the  ideal  of  science. 
Accordingly  it  does  not  belong  to  the  truth  and  perfection  of 
science  to  believe  and  to  serve,  but  really  to  know  according  to 
scientific  laws.  So  far  as  science  is  •  only  believing  and  serving,  it 
is  not  as  yet  truly  knowing,  consequently  it  is  so  far  incomplete  and 
removed  from  the  ideal  of  science,  in  the  attainment  of  which,  the 
Church,  as  already  remyked,  looks  for  the  perfect  accord  of  knowl- 
edge with  faith.  But  finally  science  must  accord  knowing  and  believ- 
ing. If  the  Church  therefore  wishes  that  this  ideal  of  science  be 
gradually  attained — and  how  should  she  not? — it  must  also  be  her 
mtention  to  have  purely  scientific  means  at  work  to  perfect  it,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  science  must  have  freedom,  that  is  to 
say,  should  follow  its  own  legitimate  course,  since  in  any  other  way 
that  ideal,  and  with  it  the  perfect  accord  of  faith  and  knowledge, 
will  not  be  reached.  The  Catholic  however,  with  its  principles 
and  its  course,  cannot  on  the  one  hand,  either  realize  the  idea  or 
even  offer  anything  towards  its  realization,  and  on  the  other,  it 
arrogates  to  itself  in  reference  to  other  inquirers  the  function  of  the 
ecclesiastical  teacher's  authority.  In  either  relation  its  tendency 
cannot  be  in  the  intention  or  interest  of  authority,  and  whilst  being 
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unable  itself  to  offer  any  thing  important  to  Science,  it  seeks  to 
place  hindrances  to  the  efforts  of  others. 

77ie  Catholic  further  remarks :  ^  So  much  on  Freedom,  now  a 
word  more  on  Science.  It  is  a  strange  way  of  combating  to  set 
one's  self  np  as  a  defender  of  science  and  matters  scientific,  and 
firom  the  outset  to  allot  to  his  opponents  the  r61e  of  the  unscientific, 
just  as  the  great  mass  of  Protestants  hare  done  to  ns  Catholics.' 
Hare  I  really  done  so  in  my  writing  ?  Truly  this  is  to  gasp  in  the 
air  for  accusation.  In  the  dissertation  in  question,  I  b^n  with 
the  first  elements  of  scienoe  and  scientific  research  ;  write  a  whole 
section  upon  the  necessary  conditions,  qualities,  characteristics  of 
science,  in  order  to  show  that  it  must  of  necessity  claim  for  itself 
freedom — that  is,  have  legitimate  action,  and  only  after  having  gone 
through  a  thorough  discussion  in  these  points,  do  I  declare  that 
whoever  disallows  or  does  not  fulfil  those  requirements,  does  not 
proceed  in  a  scientific  manner  and  cannot  attain  to  true  science, 
and  that,  therefore,  The  Catholic  itself,  since  he  will  not  concede  the 
freedom  of  science,  is  unscientific,  in  the  measure  in  which  ho  will 
not  and  does  not  concede  it.  Ail  this  is  set  forth  in  the  most  de- 
tailed manner,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  made  the  way  to  this 
exposition  showing  The  Cath/dic  to  be  unscientific,  neither  short  nor 
easy  for  myself,  and  yet  he  comes  forward  now,  and  asserts  that 
from  the  outset  I  have  allotted  to  him  the  r6le  of  unscientific  pro- 
cedure I  Not  so,  in  truth,  but  he  himself  has  adopted  this  coarse 
from  the  beginning. 

" '  Our  times,'  he  continues,  *  are  hard  times  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  seem  but  little  suited  for  strife  and  controversy  among 
Catholics  themselves,  which  can  only  be  a  source  of  joy  for  our  ad- 
versaries. Would  that  at  this  time  we  were  united  Irom  our  hearts. 
But  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  so  not  only  have  we  the 
great  conflict  without,  but  must  besides  have  contests  within.' 
Here  agaiii  there  is  manifested  a  total  misconception  of  the  whole 
matter.  There  is  no  (question  here  of  a  conflict,  but  of  purifying  and 
ameliorating ;  there  is  no  design  to  weaken  the  Church,  but  to 
strengthen  her,  by  removing  the  elements  and  causes  of  her  weak- 
ness ;  and  if  a  conflict  has  arisen,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  re- 
sistance of  those  elements  of  weakness,  and  by  their  effort  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  become  more  wide-spread,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. The  very  oppressed  condition  of  the  Church  shows  such  a 
renovation  and  improvement  to  be  needed.  The  Scholastic- Rom- 
anizing tendency  of  science,  and  the  system  of  instruction  it  has 
given  birth  to  for  youth  and  for  the  people  at  large,  are  clearly  not 
of  a  growth  with  the  times  and  their  relations,  and  have  afforded  the 
Church  and  its  Supreme  Pastor  but  little  service,  or  rather  bad  ser- 
vice ;  at  all  events  in  the  hour  of  trial,  it  has  shown  itself  power- 
less in  presence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  its  cgmplications.  It 
is  a  system  unequal  to  the  task  of  truly  forming  the  mind,  of  guid> 
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ing  and  ennobling  it,  but  ratber  fills  it  witb  indifference  and  neglect, 
orwitb  vexation  and  contempt  Look  at  Italy.  Everywhere  there 
Las  this  scholastic  tendency  held  absolute  sway,  for  itself  and  for 
its  favorite  mode  of  instructing  youth ;  there  the  Jesuits  were  all 
powerful  and  influential,  both  in  person  and  with  their  wide-spread 
Ciinltd  Cattollca.  With  all  this,  has  there  been  achieved  a  truly 
noble  Christian  education,  love  for  the  Church,  reverence  for  its 
Chief  Pastor  ?  Not  at  all,  as  is  manifest ;  for,  from  one  end  of  Italy 
to  the  other,  how  much  illiterateness,  how  great  an  aversion  to 
Christianity,  to  the  Church,  and  to  her  visible  Head,  is  revealed  as 
to  the  result  I  Is  not  that  clearly  a  sufficient  sign  that  this  scholas- 
tic tendency  with  its  system  of  education  no  longer  suits  the  age, 
that  it  is  without  vigor,  and  can  afford  but  po^  service  to  (Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  ?  Truly,  they  will  not  fail  to  reply  that  the 
fault  is  not  theirs,  but  belongs  to  the  upheavings  of  the  time,  to  the 
spread  of  anti-christian  principles,  perhaps  also  to  German  philoso- 
phy !  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  scholas- 
tic training  is  no  longer  a  match  for  the  intellectual  struggles  and 
dangers  of  our  day,  to  which  it  so  strikingly  succumbs ;  and  it  is 
no  less  clear  that  the  mental  life  of  this  people  was  far  from  sound, 
far  from  being  suitable  and  vigorous,  ^Ise  this  upheaving  and  these 
evil  principles  would  not  have  found  such  sympathy  there.  Where 
the  carcass  is,  there  it  is  said,  the  ravens  are  gathered.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  under  these  circumstances,  we  here  in  Germany 
should  not  suffer  to  be  thrust  unceremoniously  upon  us,  and 
everywhere  to  prevail,  a  science  and  a  mode  of  instruction  clearly 
proved  to  be  pernicious  in  itself,  and  which  in  Italy  has  shown  it- 
self so  powerless  and  so  much  at  variance  with  the  age,  and  all  this 
while  German  science  and  our  own  native  efforts  are  treated  with 
contempt,  and,  as  far  an  is  dared,  are  stigmatized  and  denounced  to 
ecclesiastical  censure?  And  will  any  one  be  offended  at  us  for 
putting  forth  all  our  energies  to  create  a  different  and  a  better  sci- 
ence, one  which  will  correspond  more  to  the  notion  of  science  and 
better  accord  with  the  culture  and  needs  of  the  age,  and,  therefore, 
be  in  a  better  position  to  do  true  and  loyal  service  to  Christianity  f 
and  is  it  not  natural  and  proper  to  defend  ourselves  when  attacked, 
and  stand  by  our  cause  when  suspicion  is  cast  upon  it  ?  We  seek 
no  contest,  but  we  do  not  want  what  is  pernicious  to  science, 
and  to  the  Church,  and  to  our  people,  to  be  thrust  upon  us,  and  what  is 
profitable  and  advantageous  to  be  taken  away. 

**  We  have  but  one  more  citation  to  make  from  what  remains  of 
the  strictures  of  The  Catholic^  and  that  refers  to  the  course  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.  *  That  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,' 
says  he,  *  is  capable  of  still  greater  perfection  w  ^  Tpriori  certain ; 
but  even  as  it  is  it  has  in  our  modern  titnog  shown  its  usefulness 
and  ability,  unbiassed  and  unbribed  by  ^pVeivdoi  of  \eaTn\ng 
and  of  genius,  given  a  death-blow  to  the        ^etO^>         ^  meas- 
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are  insidious  and  illasive  errors  of  Lamenaisianism  and  Tradition- 
alism in  France,  and  of  Hermesianism  and  Guntlierisin  in  Germany, 
whose  threatening  diffusion  had  been  in  nowise  impeded  by  the 
mere  activity  of  science,  and  thus  the  Congrep^tion  has  done  great 
service  to  troth  and  science  and  to  their  true  and  prosperous  advance- 
ment.' I  hope  and  take  for  (n*anted,  that  The  Catholic  has  not  been 
aware  of  or  has  not  well  considered  what  he  really  says  in  this  passage ; 
for,  certainly  he  will  not  impose  upon  the  Church  the  shame  and 
degradation  of  seriously  insinuating  to  her  the  principle  that  a  pro- 
cedure no  matter  how  qualified,  be  it  even  against  nature  and 
law,  is  nevertheless  allowable  to  the  Church,  if  only  it  prove  useful 
and  productive  of  good  remits !  No  1  not  by  utility,  not  by  favor- 
able results,  is  a  procedure  to  be  justified  in  the  Church,  if  other- 
wise unfair  and  against  law.  The  Church  least  of  all  can  favor  such 
principles,  and  she  will  surely  prefer  by  far  to  have  no  advantage, 
ondeed  rather  to  suffer  damage,  than  to  gain  what  is  useful  and  ad- 
vantageous by  means  disallowed  and  unlawful.  If  then  the  course 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  is  unwarranted,  inadequate,  and* 
even  opposed  to  existing  ordinances,  no  advantage,  and  no  result  it 
may  procure,  can  justify  it,  and  no  damage  it  may  avert  should 
hinder  a  change.  For  the  re^  we  may  remark'  that  it  is  altogether 
an  incorrect  view  of  things,  to  affirm  that  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  had  given  the  death-blow  to  the  above-mentioned  scientific 
tendencies  and  systems.  The  censure  can  prohibit  and  suppress 
books  and  systems,  but  to  give  the  death-blow  is  only  the  province 
of  scientific  refutation. 

"  And  now  one  word  more  in  conclusion.  The  Editor  of  The 
Catholic  is  ple&sed  to  favor  me  with  an  a^imonition,  seeing  that  *  I, 
as  teacher  in  Munich  of  so  many  Catholic  youth  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  priesthood,  have  a  great  calling  and  a  great  responsi- 
bility.' *  It  would,'  continues  he,  *  be  sad  beyond  measure  were 
he  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  his  students  who  have  given  him 
their  confidence,  a  false  scientific  and  mental  tendency — ^may  he 
spare  this  grief  to  the  Church,  and  pardon  us  this  outspoken 
warning.'  Such  well-meant  advice  I  will  not  leave  without  a  re- 
ply, and  on  my  part,  I  mi^fht  counsel  The  Catholicy  instead  of  always 
speaking  in  supreme  judicial  tone  of  the  false  coarse,  and  erroneous 
speculation  into  whicn  I  am  said  to  have  fallen,  to  get  at  once  and 
earnestly  a  conception  of  his  own  course  and  tendency,  and  see 
if  they  are  not  wrong  and  in  our  day  pernicious  to  science  and  the 
Church.  Let  him  examine  if  in  history  a  revivification,  a  regener- 
ation, has  ever  been  effected  by  means  of  repression,  and  not  rather 
disorder  and  impotency  been  the  result  of  such  violent  procedure. 
Let  him  once  reflect  that  the  only  effect  the  Romanizing  scholastic 
science  and  education  can  and  will  have,  especially  in  Germany,  is, 
the  ever-wider  estrangement  from  the  Church  of  the  cultivated 
German  world,  the  ever-increasing  chasm  between  the  clergy  and 
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the  rest  of  educated  persons,  the  ever-growing  impossibility  for  the 
Church  to  act  successfully  upon  the  conscience  of  the  age,  and  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  religion  in  a  fitting  status.  How  imper- 
fect soever  my  performances  may  be,  they  will  certainly  never  exer- 
cise an  influence  so  detrimental  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  science, 
nor  one  so  injurious  to  the  German  nation,  as  the  Romanizing  scho- 
lastic tendency,  which  The  Catholic  believes  should  be  so  zealously  de- 
fended in  Germany,  indeed  I  may  say,  than  it  has  exercised  and 
continues  more  and  more  to  exercise,  thereby  giving  reason  for 
*the  times  to  be  hard  for  the  Church;'  fur  the  rest,  I  can  give 
The  Catholic  the  assurance  that  I  also  take  no  pleasure  in  such  con- 
troversies, have  not  really  sought  them,  and  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  never  again  to  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  reply 
to  such  accusations  and  attacks  on  his  part.*' 


Art.  V. — Essay  on  Cathdism^  LiheraUsm^  and  Socialism^ 
considered  in  their  fundamental  principles.  By  Donoso 
CoETES,  Marquis  de  Valdegamas.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1862.  16nio. 
pp. — 

We  do  not  insert  the  name  of  the  accomplished  and  gifted 
translator  of  this  remarkable  essay  by  the  late  Donoso 
Cortes,  for  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  her  intention  to 
publish  it  with  her  name,  or  not,  the  work  being  not  yet  out, 
and  we  having  before  ns  only  160  pages  of  tlie  advanced 
sheets.  We,  however,  commend  her  for  having  sought  con- 
solation amidst  the  troubles  of  her  country,  and  ner  own 
private  griefs,  in  translating  for  her  countrymen  so  valuable 
a  work,  and  one  so  much  needed  at  the  present  time  to  be 
read  and  studied,  as  the  profound  and  eloquent  essay  on 
Catholicity,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism,  certainly  one  ot  the 
very  few  truly  excellent  works  onr  age  has  produced,  and,  in 
the  original,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  books  to  be  found  in 
Spanish,  or  in  any  other  language  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  while  its  theme  is  the  loftiest,  the  profoundest,  the 
most  comprehensive  that  can  engage  the  thoughts  of  the 
philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  citizen,  the  Christian,  or  the 
man. 

Donoso  Cortes  was  a  great  man,  a  man  of  true  genius, 
and  deserves  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  really  eminent 
men  of  our  time.  Like  nearly  all  the  men  who  in  our  day  have 
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risen  to  eminence  and  been  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
firmness  of  their  faith,  and  the  sinoerity  and  depth  of  their 
devotion,  his  youth,  though  he  was  bom  of  Catholic  parents 
and  piously  educated,  was  overcast  with  doubts  and  per- 

Elexities  as  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  a  time  marked,  if  not 
y  absolute  unbelief,  yet  by  a  lamentable  religious  indiffer- 
ence. At  length,  domestic  afflictions  brought  him  to  re- 
flection, and  reflection  restored  him  to  faith;  he  became 
understandingly  as  well  as  lovingly  a  Christian,  and  one  of 
the  most  fervent  and  influential  Catholic  laymen  of  Europe. 
With  him  faith  was  not  a  mere  sentiment,  religion  a  mere 
feeling,  but  a  deep  and  profound  conviction  in  which  his 
whole  nature  as  a  man  sjj'mpathized  and  took  part  He  wvs 
a  Catholic  from  conviction,  not  from  inheritance  only,  and 
understood  and  could  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  v.  as 
in  him.  His  genius  was  synthetic,  and  no  man  in  moi  cm 
times,  if  we  except  his  illustrious  contemporary,  the  mdch 
decried  and  calumniated  Vincenzo  Gioberti,  has  more  clear- 
ly seen,  or  more  firmly  grasped  the  Christian  synthesis,  which 
embraces  in  one  living  whole  God  and  creation,  nature 
and  grace,  religion,  the  Church,  society,  family,  and  the  state. 
His  nigh  position  as  a  senator  of  Spain,  and  ambassador  of 
the  Spanish  Government  to  various  foreign  courts,  as  well 
as  his  personal  character,  so  true,  so  gentle,  so  energetic,  so 
disinterested  and  self-sacrificing,  gave  weight  to  his  words, 
while  his  rare  eloquence  charmed  and  to  a  great  extent 
captivated  for  a  few  brief  years  his  age,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  Catholic  thought.  Too  brief  was  his  career,  too  soon 
he  died  for  us,  but,  not  too  brief  or  too  soon  for  himself,  for 
he  died  in  the  Lord,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

In  early  life,  in  the  freshness  of  youth  and  opening  man- 
hood, Donoso  Cortes  was  a  Spanish  Liberal,  and  though  he 
subsequently  despaired  of  liberty  in  the  sense  he  had  at  first 
hoped  to  secure  it,  yet  never  did  he  cease  to  breathe  a  free 
spirit,  or  to  labor  for  what  he  held  to  be  true  freedom. 
There  are  passages  scattered  through  his  works,  which  in- 
dicate his  loss  of  confidence  in  constitutional  guaranties,  and 
so-called  parliamentary  governments,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  from  the  evils  of  his  times  in  monarciiy, 
unlimited  save  by  moral  and  religious  restraints ;  but  no  man 
ever  lived  who  held  despotism  in  greater  detestation,  or  who 
was  prepared  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  genuine  liberty. 
He  saw  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  revolutions  of  1848,  in  the 
prevailing  social  uneasiness  and  political  convulsions  of  the 
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times,  a  breaking  up  of  social  order,  and  a  retnm  towards 
barbarism,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  authority,  of  power,  of  a 
strong  concentrated  government  able  to  compress  the  dissolv- 
ing tendencies,  and  to  hold  society  back  from  absolute  ruin, 
till  reason,  religion,  and  Catholic  instruction  could  resume 
their  legitimate  empire  over  the  rebellious  and  licentious 
populations  of  Christian  Europe.  Notwithstanding  what  we 
see  at  this  moment  in  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  the 
demand,  as  yet  only  whispered,  for  a  dictatorship  to  save  us 
from  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  administration, 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  the  nation,  and  create  at 
home  and  abroad  the  impression  that  our  experiment  in  be- 
half of  free  government  has  failed,  because  under  its  influ- 
ence intelligence  and  virtue  have  declined  ;  we,  for  ourselves, 
hold  fast  our  old  convictions,  and  retain  our  confidence  in 
constitutional  government,  and  think  the  Spanish  statesman 
too  easily  desponded,  and  allowed  himself  to  go  too  far  in  his 
advocacy  of  a  strong  government,  and  the  centralization  of 
power.  If  we  were  forced  to  choose  between  them,  we 
would  prefer  to  come  under  the  federative  order,  contended 
for  by  the  so-called  Confederacy,  to  coming  under  the  cen- 
tralized despotism  of  Philip  II.,  Louis  XlV.,  or  Napoleon 
III.  Better  Jefferson  Davis  than  a  dictator,  whether  that 
dictator  be  William  H.  Seward  or  George  B.  McClellan,  or 
Abraham  Lincoln  ;  better  state  sovereignty  with  Republican 
oi^anization  than  the  maintenance  of  national  sovereignty 
by  means  of  a  military  or  any  other  despotism.  Yet  it  was 
not  despotism  the  Marquis  de  Valdegamas  loved,  but  it  was 
liberty  through  republican  and  parliamentary  systems  he  de- 
spaired of ;  and  if  he  approved  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  French  President,  he  saw  that  under  Imperial 
centralism  he  had  and  could  have  no  place;  he  withdrew 
from  the  public,  sought  occupation  and  consolation  in  his  re- 
ligious exercises,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  ministering  to 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  soon  died,  clothed  with  the 
habit  of  a  Jesuit ;  fitting  end  for  a  man  who  loves  liberty, 
and  despairs  of  obtaining  it  for  the  wotl^  i\ivo\x^  ^oWti^i^X 
action  or  combinations. 

Donoso  Cortes  was  a  theologian  fowy.  \  V3  ^^^T 
the  Iloly  Scriptures  and  the  Father^         v.^  ^"^^^^^^^ 
study  of  the  later  scholastics,  and  tU^  ^  XV(\\»  i^^v^^^ 
em  professors.    Hence  he  was  mo^v        vvv  "^^^^^^^^^^s^ 
French  al)b6s,  especially  the  Abb^  e^^v.  /)^^ 
learning  than  knowledge,  who  ^^^^"^^^^ 
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retical,  or  at  least  unsonnd  in  the  faith.  But  these  French 
abh^s,  though  clever,  as  all  Frenchmen  are,  never  under- 
stood, and  could  not  understand  the  depth  and  reach  of  the 
Spaniard's  thought,  and  therefore  very  naturally  concluded 
tnat  it  must  be  unorthodox.  Moreover,  he  had  borrowed 
his  terminology  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  not  the 
schools  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  fall  under  their  suspicion.  The  fact  is,  that  there 
has  grown  up  among  us  in  later  times,  a  very  rigid,  but  nar- 
row and  shallow  theology,  which  a  great  many  amongst  us 
confound  with  Catholic  faith  itBeli,  and  whoever  departs 
from  it,  in  any  direction,  or  fails  to  adopt  its  dry  and  frigid 
terminology,  is  at  (»nce  assumed  to  be  unsound  in  doctrine, 
disloyal  to  tne  Church,  at  least  deserving  to  be  censured  as 
rash,  bad  sounding  in  his  expressions,  or  offensive  to  pious 
ears.  Under  the  rod^of  teimraria^  mal  smans^  offensive  to 
pious  ears,  our  pedantic  abb^s,  our  theological  j^t^  maUreSj 
atempt  to  lash  almost  every  generous  spirit,  every  really 
thinking  student,  who  aspires  to  a  free,  living  theology,  into 
subjection  to  their  hide-bound  and  cramping  systems,  which 
squeeze  the  very  life  out  of  them.  Both  faith  and  theology 
suffer  from  their  pedantry  and  intolerance. 

Thei  system  of  theology  which  is  the  most  generally  adopt- 
ed at  present  in  Catholic  schools,  is  that  taught  or  pat- 
ronized by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  there  is  a 
very  wide  feeling  among  honest  and  devout  Catholics,  that  to 
depart  from  any  thing  approved  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Socie- 
ty, is  to  dispart  from  what  is  approved  by  the  Church  herself. 
Yet  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  while  Catholic 
faith  is  always  and  everywhere  one  and  the  same,  embraced 
alike  by  all,  there  are  among  us  various  systems  of  tlieology, 
which  often  differ  very  widely  one  from  another.  Every 
Catholic  is  free,  according  to  his  own  convictions,  to  follow 
any  one  of  these  systems  or  schools,  or  to  differ  from  them 
all,  so  long  as  he  does  not  contravene  the  Catholic  faith,  or 
Catholic  dogma.  A  man  may  be  a  Molinist,  a  Thomist,  or 
an  Augustinian,  defend  the  scientia  media,  or  assert  the pra^ 
motto  phasica,  and  yet  be  irreproachable  as  a  Catholic  be- 
liever. Theology  is  not  faith,  nor  is  any  system  of  theology 
or  philosophy  a  divine  revelation.   Every  system  of  theolo- 

fy  or  philosophy  is  a  human  science,  the  production  of  the 
uman  faculties  operating  on  divine  things  supernatural Ir 
revealed,  or  cognizable  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  is  subject 
to  the  fallibility  common  to  all  our  faculties.   No  man,  no 
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number  of  men,  no  school,  no  religious  order  or  congrega- 
tion has  any  right  to  set  up  its  peculiar  system  of  theology 
or  philosophy  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  or  to  reauire  conform- 
ity to  it  on  pain  of  being  decried  as  a  disloyal  or  suspected 
Catholic.  The  early  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  were 
great  men,  and  good  men ;  they  thought  freely  for  them- 
selves, and  gave  currency  to  a  theology  which,  with  various 
modifications,  has  since  become  that  of  the  Society  itself. 
It  is  permissible  for  the  Society  to  hold  and  teach  it,  but  it 
is  not  Catholic  doctrine,  to  diflfer  from  which  is  heresy  ;  it 
is  only  the  Society's  views  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  its  system- 
atic and  logical  explanations  of  it,  and  deductions  from  it. 
Through  various  causes  this  system  is  very  widely  accepted, 
and  most  of  our  seminarians  are  trained  in  it,  whether  they  are 
Jesuits  or  not.  We  complain  not  of  this  ;  we  only  complain 
of  the  attempt,  unconsciously  made  perhaps,  to  impose  this 
system  upon  us  as  authoritative,  and  to  denounce  as  unsound 
in  the  faith  those  who  do  not  see  fit  to  accept  it,  or  prefer  to 
follow  a  diflPerent  school. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  not,  in  all  things,  a  disciple  of  the 
Jesuits'  school  of  theology.  We  regard  their  system  as  the 
weakest  and  the  least  philosophical  of  all  the  systems  of 
Catholic  theology  tiiat  have  been  emitted.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept the  scientia  media^  for  we  know  no  medium  between 
God  and  man  but  the  creative  act  of  God,  and  unless  man 
has  proper  creative  power,  God  Is  and  must  be  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  all  tliat  is  good  and  positive  in  the  action  of 
creatures,  and  therefore  must  know  all  things  in  knowing 
his  own  determinations.  We,  therefore,  prefer  the  doctrine 
of  the  promotio-phydm^  or  that  the  determining  cause  of 
whatever  is  good  and  positive  in  creatures,  is  God  himself; 
but  a  determining  cause  that  in  man  determines  him  as  a 
free  second  cause,  not  as  bound  by  the  law  of  fate  or  neces- 
sity. The  Jesuit  may  differ  from  me,  refute  me  by  natural 
reason,  or  by  what  is  called  the  ratio  theologica^  if  he  can, 
but  he  must  not  denounce  me,  or  pretend  that  I  am  unsound 
in  the  faith,  for  mv  opinion  is  as  free  in  tl\e  CUurch  as  his; 
nor  is  it  permitted  me  to  denounce  or  ^Ipfain©  \\va!i^  ^or  luft 
opinion  is  as  free  in  the  Church  as  111x^1  \vv  T^^wf^  ^^^^ 
statvA  naturos  purm,  original  sin,  natw*.  ^tG-")^^^ 

fo  with        ^   —  — i-i— ^1-        V4\  A 

old 


Bophical,  and  more  consonant  witU  ^\  {$^*scc^^ 
and  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  rl  -M^X.  a\A^^^\^^^^^^^^^ 
Vol.  III.-N0.  IV.^     ^  36     ^V^Xy  ^ ^V^^ 
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redemption,  regeneration,  and  glorification  than  are  the 
teachings  of  Molina  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Society.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Society,  as  we  believe,  theology  has 
become  a  dead  science,  and  the  Catholic  world  has  shrunk 
to  very  narrow  dimensions,  which  are  daily  becoming  nar- 
rower ;  while  under  the  influence  of  the  profounder  and  more 
comprehensive  theologies  of  earlier  times,  the  clergy  con- 
quered the  world,  and  led  the  human  race.  In  this  fact  we 
see  the  interpretation  of  that  hostility  which  the  Society 
incurs  even  from  Catholics.  Yet  the  Jesuits  individually  are 
learned  men,  able  men,  excellent,  pious,  devoted,  self-sacri- 
ficing men,  whom  to  know  is  to  love  and  venerate  ;  and  the 
theology  they  teach  is  unquestionably  permitted  by  the 
Church,  who  neither  approves  nor  condemns  formally  any 
system  of  theology,  unless  the  rights  of  dogma  are  in  ques- 
tion. 

Donoso  Cortes  had  grand  theological  conceptions,  which 
he  always  expressed  with  a  living  and  energetic  eloquence, 
but  not  always  with  what,  in  our  times,  is  regarded  as  strict 
verbal  accuracy.  In  a  few  instances,  he  is  not  fully  master 
of  his  own  thought,  and  fails  to  vindicate  it  to  ordinary 
minds.  He  seeks  the  origin  and  type  of  creation,  of  family, 
of  the  state,  of  society,  in  God  as  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  he  is  eminently 
philosophical,  and  eminently  Catholic.  God  is  the  origin 
and  type  of  all  created  existences,  and  in  him  are  and  must 
be  the  principles  of  all  the  relations  which  do  or  can  subsist 
among  them,  since  he  is  universal  creator,  origin,  cause, 
exemplar,  and  end  of  all  things.  In  the  Trinity,  we  must 
seek  the  principle  of  generation,  production,  reproduction, 
perfection,  completion,  or  consummation,  and,  consequently, 
not  sex,  as  the  heathen  did,  but  the  principle  of  sex,  essen- 
tial to  production,  or  development  in  the  natural  order. 
In  this  principle  is  the  origin  and  ground  of  natural  human 
society,  as  in  grace  is  the  origin  and  ground  of  supernatural 
human  society  or  the  Church,  whose  ministers  are  rightly 
and  felicitously  called  fathers^  spiritual  fathers,  fathers  of 
the  spiritual  life.  But  not  having  penetrated  into  the  di- 
vine mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  far  as  reason  operating  on 
revealed  data  can  go,  he  presents  this  grand  doctrine  in  a 
confused  and  imperfect  form,  which,  under  some  points  of 
view,  may  seem  objectionable.  We  extract  what  he  says 
on  this  point,  and  which  the  Abb6  Gaduel  considered  as  a 
denial  of  the  Trinity  itself. 
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"  The  same  God,  who  is  the  author  and  governor  of  civil  society, 
has  also  created  and  regulated  domestic  society.  Placed  in  the 
most  hidden,  the  highest,  tbe  purest,  and  the  brightest  of  the 
celestial  regions,  is  a  tabernacle,  which  is  inaccessible  even  to  the 
choirs  of  the  angels.  In  this  unapproachable  tabernacle  is  perpetu- 
ally enacted  the  prodigy  of  prodigies,  and  the  mystery  of  mysteries. 
There  dwells  the  Catholic  God,  one  and  triune:  one  in  essence, 
three  in  person.  The  Son  is  coeternal  with  and  engendered  by  the 
Father ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  coeternal  with  and  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  the  Son 
is  God,  and  the  Father  is  God ;  and  God  has  no  plural,  because 
there  is  only  one  God,  three  in  person  and  one  in  substance.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  God  even  as  the  Father  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the 
Father :  He  is  God  even  as  the  Son  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the  Son. 
The  Son  is  God  even  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  Ho  is  God  even  as  the  Father  is  God,  but  He  is  not 
the  Father.  The  Father  is  God  even  as  the  Son  is  God,  but  He  is 
not  the  Son  ;  He  is  God  even  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  but  He  is 
not  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  omnipotence ;  the  Son  is  wis- 
dom ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  love  ;  and  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holv  Ghost  are  infinite  love,  supreme  power,  and  perfect  wis- 
dom. There  unity,  expanding  perpetually,  begets  variety,  and 
variety  in  self-condensation  is  perpetually  resolved  into  unity.  God 
is  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis ;  and  He  is  the  supreme  thesis, 
the  perfect  antithesis,  the  infinite  synthesis.  Because  He  is  one, 
He  is  God  ;  because  He  is  God,  He  is  perfect :  because  He  is  per- 
fect, He  is  most  fruitful ;  because  He  is  most  fruitful,  He  is  diver- 
sity ;  because  He  is  diversity.  He  is  the  family.  In  his  essence 
exist,  in  an  inexpressible  and  incomprehensible  manner,  the  laws  of 
creation,  and  the  exemplars  of  all  things.  Every  thing  has  been 
made  in  his  image,  and,  therefore  creation  is  one  and  niany.  He 
is  the  universal  word,  which  implies  unity  and  variety  combined  in 
one.  Man  was  made  by  God,  and  in  his  image,  and  not  only  in  his 
image,  but  also  in  his  likeness ;  and  for  this  reason  man  is  one  in 
essence,  and  represents  a  sort  of  trinity  of  persons.  Eve  proceeds 
from  Adam,  Abel  is  begotten  by  Adam  and  Eve,  and  Adam,  Abel, 
and  Eve  are  the  same  thing ;  they  are  man,  they  are  human  na- 
ture. Adam  is  man  the  father,  Eve  is  man  the  woman,  Abel  is 
man  the  son.  Eve  is  man  as  Adam,  but  she  is  not  the  father ;  she 
is  man  as  Abel,  but  she  is  not  the  son.  Adam  is  man  as  Abel  with- 
out being  the  son,  and  as  Eve  without  being  the  woman.  Abel  is 
man  as-  Eve  without  being  the  woman,  and  as  Adam  without  being 
the  father. 

"  All  these  names  are  divine,  even  as  the  functions  which  they 
signify  are  divine.  The  idea  of  paternity,  the  foundation  of  the 
family,  could  not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  human  mind.  No  fun- 
damental differences  exist,  in  the  relation  between  father  and  son, 
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of  sofficient  importance  to  constitute  in  themselves  a  right.  Prior- 
ity is  simply  a  fact,  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
§aid  of  power ;  and  both  united  cannot  of  themselves  make  the 
riffht  of  paternity,  although  they  may  originate  another  fact,  that 
of  servitude.  This  fact  siipposed,  the  proper  name  of  father  is 
master^  as  that  of  son  is  slave.  This  truth,  which  reason  suggests 
to  us,  is  confirmed  by  history.  Among  those  nations  who  have 
forgotten  the  great  biblical  traditions,  the  title  of  paternity  has 
ever  been  but  the  synonym  for  domestic  tyranny.  If  there  could 
have  existed  a  nation  forgetful,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  great 
traditions,  and  on  the  other  neglecting  the  worship  of  material 
power,  among  this  people  the  fathers  and  sons  would  have  been, 
and  would  have  called  themselves,  brothers.  Paternity  comes  from 
God,  and  can  alone  exist  through  him,  either  in  name  or  in  reality. 
Ilad  God  permitted  an  entire  ohiivion  of  all  paradisiacal  traditions, 
mankind  would  have  lost  even  the  name  of  this  institution. 

"  The  family  relation  is  divine  in  its  institution  and  in  its  nature, 
and  has  everywhere  shared  the  vici'isitudes  of  Catholic  civilization  ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  purity  or  the  corruption  of  the  first 
is  invariably  an  infallible  symptom  of  a  corresponding  condition  of 
the  second  ;  as  the  history  of  the  various  vicissitudes  and  changes 
of  the  latter  becomes  equally  the  history  of  similar  alternations  in 
the  former. 

**  In  Catholic  ages,  the  family  relation  tends  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence ;  its  human  element  is  spiritualized,  and  the  cloister 
takes  the  place  of  the  domestic  circle.  While  in  the  domestic  life 
children  reverently  submit  to  their  father  and  mother,  the  inmates 
of  cloisters,  with  a  still  greater  reverence  and  submission,  bathe 
with  their  tears  the  sacred  feet  of  a  better  Father,  and  the  holy 
habit  of  a  more  tender  mother.  When  Catholic  civilization  is  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant  and  begins  to  decline,  the  family  relation 
immediately  becomes  impaired,  its  constitution  vitiated,  its  elements 
disunited,  and  all  its  ties  enfeebled.  The  father  and  mother  whom 
God  had  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  substitute  for  this  sacred 
tie  a  severe  formality  ;  while  the  children  lose  that  filial  reverence 
enjoined  upon  them  by  God,  and  a  sacrilegious  familiarity  usurps 
its  place.  The  ties  wnich  unite  the  family  are  loosened,  debased, 
and  profaned.  Finally,  they  become  obliterated,  the  family  dis- 
perses, and  is  lost  in  the  circles  of  the  clubs  and  places  of  amnse- 
ment 

'*  The  history  of  the  family  may  be  traced  in  a  few  words.  The 
divine  family  is  the  exemplar  and  model  of  the  human  family,  and 
all  its  persons  are  eternal.  The  spiritual  human  family,  which  most 
closely  approaches  the  divine  in  perfection,  exists  through  all  time. 
Between  the  father  and  mother  in  the  natural  human  family  the  tie 
lasts  during  life ;  and  between  them  and  their  children  it  is  pro- 
longed many  years.    But  in  the  human  anti-Catholic  family  the 
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relation  between  the  father  and  mother  lasts  only  some  years ;  be- 
tween them  and  the  children  only  some  months ;  in  the  artificial 
family  of  clnbs  only  a  day;  and  in  that  place  of  amusement 
but  for  a  moment 

"  In  this,  as  in  many  other  thinsrs,  duration  is  the  measure  of  per- 
fection. Between  the  divine  family  and  the  human  family  of  the 
closter,  we  find  the  same  proportion  as  between  time  and  eternity. 
When  we  compare  the  spiritual  family  of  the  cloister,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  human  type,  and  the  sensual  life  of  the  clubs,  which 
is  the  most  imperfect,  we  again  find  the  same  proportion,  as  between 
the  brevity  of  a  moment  and  the  immensity  of  all  time."  pp.  36-40. 

There  are  grave  defects  in  this  statement,  and  the  human 
trinity  presented  as  the  copy  of  the  Divine  lacks  exactness, 
and  indicates  that  the  author  has  not  sufBcientlv  grasped 
the  principle  of  the  interior,  essential,  and  eternal  progres- 
sion of  the  Divine  Being,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  inlierent- 
ly  active,  living  being,  or  as  the  schoolmen  say,  most  pure 
act,  actic8  purissimus ;  but  the  thought  itself  is  profoundly 
philosophical  and  truly  Catholic,  and  it  was  only  the  lact 
of  a  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  prima  theoloyia^  almost 
wholly  neglected  in  our  days,  that  could  have  made  the 
good  Abbe  Gaduel  suspect  it  of  heterodoxy.  The  human 
trinity  as  presented  may  not  correspond  to  the  Divine  in  all 
its  parts  as  the  copy  to  the  exemplar,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
anthor  accepts  in  good  faith  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
founds  every  thing  on  it,  as  he  should  do.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  D(moso  Cortes  has  happened  and  will  happen  to 
others,  to  all  who  are  borne  by  the  order  of  their  genius, 
the  temperament  of  their  minds,  or  the  character  of  their 
studies,  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  to  labor  to  advance 
or  elevate  thought,  or  to  gain  a  free  and  fuller  compre- 
hension of  Divine  things  than  that  which  generally  obtains. 
God  redeems  the  world  by  dying  for  it,  and  all  who  would 
serve  humanity  must  imitate  him.  The  world  always  cru- 
cifies its  redeemers,  and  crucifies  them  between  two  thieves, 
not  to  indicate  that  it  crucifies  them  as  redeemei*s,  but  as 
criminals.  Therefore,  said  our  Lord,  ^'Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  It  is  precisely  in 
what  "we  in  these  sentences  have  done  that  the  misunder- 
standing begins.  We  have  here  given  a  general  a])plication 
to  particular  revealed  facts,  and  the  theological  petit  maitres 
at  once  conclude,  with  their  peculiar  logic,  that  because  we 
deduce  general  truths  from  the  individual  facts,  that  we 
30* 
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deny  the  facts  themselves,  or  simply  resolve  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  rationalists,  into  general  propositions  or 
rational  truths.  Thus,  if  we  speak  of  the  Word  as  incarna- 
ted in  the  race,  they  at  once  conclude  that  we  deny  his  In- 
carnation in  the  individual,  as  if  the  race  could  subsist  with- 
out the  individual,  or  that  Christ  was  an  individual  man 
hypostatically  united  to  the  Divine  person.  So,  if  we  deduce  a 
universal  truth  from  a  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible,  they 
conclude  that  we  deny  the  miracle  as  a  fact,  and  are  sim- 
ply rationalists.    They  cannot  understand  that  we  are  syn- 


Now,  we  accept  the  simple  facts,  the  simple  defined 
dogmas  in  all  sincerity,  and  in  precisely  the  literal,  defi- 
nite sense  in  which  tliey  are  accepted  by  our  pedantic 
and  literalistic  theologians  and  by  the  vulgar;  but  we 
take  also,  as  they  seem  not  to  be  able  to  do,  the  facts 
as  symbols  of  ideas  or  universal  truths,  and  the  dogmas 
as  universal  principles.  Because  we  believe  more  than 
they  do,  they  suppose  we  believe  less;  because  we  see 
more  in  the  facts  and  dogmas  than  they  see,  we  are  pre- 
sumed to  see  in  them  nothing  at  all.  llere  is  the  source 
of  the  misunderstanding  between  them  and  us,  and  the 
reason  why  we  find  bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as  journal- 
ists, denouncing  us  as  un-Uatholic,  or  as  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  an  heretical  tendency.  Did  not  the  high-priest 
say  it  was  better  that  our  Lord  should  die  than  that  the 


be  denounced  and  defamed  than  that  the  faith  of  the  least 
of  these  little  ones  should  be  endangered  ?  Certainly.  If 
they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  they  of  his  household.  But  they  are  the  wicked 
Jews,  misbelieving  heretics,  or  besotted  pagans,  never 
Catholics,  who  do  these  things !  Yet  what  our  Lord  said, 
he  said  for  all  times,  and  the  faults  he  rebuked  in  the  Syn- 
agogue are  faults  in  the  Church,  and  are  hardly  less  com- 
mon in  the  New  than  they  were  in  the  Old.  The  fact  is, 
we  take  it,  as  did  the  Fathers,  the  great  facts  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  not  only  particular  facts,  individual  facts, 
and  to  be  accepted  as  such,  but  also  facts  symbolical  of  great 
ideas,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
therefore,  may  and  should  teach  us  something  beyond 
what  the  literalists  see  in  them.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church 
are  all  Catholic,  and  if  Catholic,  universal  principles,  and 
susceptible  of  a  universal  sense  and  application. 


Is  it  not  better  that  we  should 
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Here  meet  the  men  we  call  literalists,  and  the  rationalists. 
The  literalists  see  only  the  particular  facts  and  isolated  dog- 
mas, and  confine  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  strict  let- 
ter. So  taken  the  facts  and  dogmas  appear  arbitrary^  capri- 
cious, unmeaning,  and  remain  unproductive.  They  are  the 
dry  bones,  not  the  living  body  of  truth.  They  have  no  soul, 
for  their  soul  is  in  their  union  and  relation  with  God,  the  liv- 
ing truth  itself.  Kepelled  by  the  literalists,  the  rationalists 
reject  the  letter  altogether,  and  take  only  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  truths  which  the  facts  and  dogmas  are  sup- 
posed to  symbolize.  They  thus  render  all  religion  subjective, 
abstract,  without  bjij  concrete  or  objective  reality  or  sup- 
port. Either  class  is  fatal  to  religion.  What  we  aim  at  is 
the  real  and  sincere  acceptance  of  the  letter  with  the  literal- 
ists, but  at  the  same  time  as  significant  of  universal  or  Catho- 
lic truth.  We  wish  to  show  that  the  individual  facts  are 
pregnant,  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  are  not  arbitrary, 
capricious,  and  isolated  assertions,  but  great  and  living 
principles  subsisting  and  operating  in  this  system  of  things 
of  which  we  are  h  part.  This  is  what  we  have  aimed  to  do, 
and  what  has  led  to  so  much  misunderstanding  of  our  views 
by  well-meaning  and  fervent  Catholics,  but  who  never  look 
beyond  the  mere  letter.  It  is  what  was  attempted  with 
perhaps  greater  success  than  by  any  other  man  in  modem 
times  by  Gioberti  in  Italy.  It  is  what,  under  certain  as- 
pects, was  attempted  by  Balmes  in  Spain,  what,  under  other 
aspects,  is  attempted  by  Montalambert,  in  France,  by  Kuhn 
and  Froschammer,  in  Germany,  by  the  editors  of  the  Ifome 
and  Foreign  liemew  in  England,  and  by  every  really  liv- 
ing man,  rising  above  routine,  now  in  the  Church.  This 
was  the  great  work  of  the  lamented  Donoso  Cortes,  of  which 
the  essav  before  us  is  a  splendid,  a  most  valuable,  though 
not  an  absolutely  faultless  monument. 

The  translator  could  not  in  the  actual  state  of  theologi- 
cal controversy  among  us,  have  selected  a  better  or  a  more 
opportune  work.  It  must  be  received  by  all  thinking  men 
with  gratitude,  and  be  read  with  avidity.  The  school  of  Al- 
exandria triumphed  over  that  of  St.  Irenseus,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  whatever  opposition  the  literalists  may  ofifer. 
Donoso  Cortes  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  theological  thought 
in  this  country,  and  elevate  controversy  to  a  higher  and 
serener  region  than  that  in  which  it  is  now  carried  on. 
For  her  part,  the  translator  has  performed  her  task  with 
taste  and  fidelity,  and  given  us  one  of  the  very  best  trans- 
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lations  to  be  found  in  our  language.  As  far  as  we  have 
compared  the  translation  with  the  original,  it  is  remarkably 
exact.  It  is  also  free,  spirited,  and  elegant,  and  the 
author  suffers  very  little  from  his  English  dress.  The  most 
eloquent  book  we  ever  read,  it  is  liardly  less  eloquent  in 
the  translation  than  in  the  original.  The  most  gifted  and 
accomplished  lady  has  evidently  translated  it  as  a  labor  of 
love,  but  we  hope  a  discerning  public  will  appreciate  and 
reward  her  labor. 


Art.  YI. — LriERARY  Notices  and  CRmcisMS. 

1.  End  cf  the  Nineteenth  Volume. 

In  closing  the  Nineteenth  Volume  of  the  Review,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  assure  our  friends  that,  though  the  opposition  to  it  in  various 
quarters,  the  difficulties  and  distractions  of  the  times,  and  the  defection 
of  our  London  publishers,  have  in  some  measure  affected  its  circulation, 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  Review  will  weather  the  storm,  and 
when  passion  has  8ubside<l,  and  misimderstandings' cleared  up,  recover 
all  the  ground  it  may  have  momentarily  lost  with  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  public.  Never  did  the  Catholic  public  more  need  the  Review, 
and  never  has  it  had  a  fairer  chance  of  doing  good  service  to  the 
Catholic  cause  than  at  the  present  moment. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  have  done  much  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  and  excite  kindlier  feel- 
ings in  the  bosom  of  each  towards  the  other.  The  civil  war  is  fast 
moulding  us  into  one  people,  and  without  the  sacrifice  or  compromise 
of  any  principle  on  the  part  of  Catholics.  Catholic  blood  and  non- 
Catholic  blood  have  been  too  profusely  shed,  and  too  frequently  min- 
gled in  the  same  crimson  current  on  too  many  a  stricken  field  for  us  not 
to  feel  that  we  are  countrymen  and  brothers.  Catholics  have  sealed  their 
nationality  and  their  loyalty  with  their  blood,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
feel  that  we  are  Americans,  rooted  in  the  national  soil.  We  have  won 
the  hearts,  and  we  have  gained  the  respect  of  non-Catholics,  and  re- 
moved many  of  their  prejudices  against  our  Church.  It  depends  on  na 
to  continue  and  deepen  the  good  impression  that  has  been  made.  The 
Review  can  aid  not  a  little  in  this,  and  is  in  a  position  to  exert  a  more 
favorable  influence  than  it  ever  could  before,  and  we  cannot  believe 
that  its  discontinuance  now  would  serve  either  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try or  of  our  religion. 

The  opposition  of  Catholics  has  arisen  chiefly  from  misunderstandinfi^ 
frequently  our  expressions,  and  still  more  frequently  our  purposes. 
Time  and  thought  will  soon  correct  both,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  though 
we  have  rubbed  hard  against  many  prejudices,  and  contradicted  some 
fondly-cherished  opinions,  we  have  never  shown  a  disloyal  intention, 
have  never  contravened  any  thing  really  Catholic,  and  have  committed 
no  offence  but  that  of  laboring  with  all  our  might  to  elevate  the  views, 
the  tone  of  feeling,  the  literature  and  science,  the  general  education 
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and  culture  of  Catholics  at  home  and  abroad.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  receive  for  what  we  have  aimed  to  do  an  honor  as 
undeserved  as  is  the  censure  now  bestowed  on  us. 

The  real  difference  between  us  and  our  Catholic  opponents  grrows  out 
of  the  fact  that  they  think  mainly  of  preserving  the  fedth  in  those  who 
have  it,  and  we  think  mainly  of  extending  it  to  those  who  have  it  not, 
and  hence  they  naturally  rely  on  feeling  and  the  force  of  habit,  and  we 
on  intellectual  freedom  and  activity.  We  understand,  what  they  do 
not,  that  we  can  extend  our  faith  only  by  breaking  up  the  tyranny  of 
habit,  the  associations  of  the  past,  and  freeing  the  mind  from  all  au- 
thority but  that  of  truth.  "We  therefore  demand  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  science,  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  entire  separation  in 
the  external  order,  or  as  polities,  of  Church  and  State.  This  demand, 
indispensable  to  successful  propagandism,  is  regarded  by  some,  who 
only  study  to  keep  Catholic  those  who  are  Catholic,  as  incompatible 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Church.  Here  is  the  source  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  us  and  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  community. 
This  demand  is  taken  as  an  evidence  of  our  impatience  of  legitimate 
authority  and  of  a  disobedient  spirit.  Time  will  very  soon  prove  this 
a  gross  mistake.  We  love  our  religion,  we  love  our  Church,  and  we 
would  not  explain  away  or  compromise  any  thing  really  Catholic  to 
gain  to  our  ranks  the  whole  non-Catholic  world. 

But  while  we  claim  to  be  a  rigid,  uncompromising  Catholic,  we  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  defend  as  Catholic  every  opinion  or  every 
practice  we  may  find  prevalent  among  Catholics ;  nor  do  we  deem  it 
compatible  with  our  duty  to  our  Church  to  pervert  history  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  in  all  things  Catholics  have  been  in  all  respects  in 
the  right,  and  non-Catholics  in  the  wrong ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  is  poor  policy  to  hush  up,  conceal,  or  disguise,  what  may  not  have 
been  praiseworthy  in  our  past  history,  instead  of  frankly  exposing  and 
explaining  it.  Ecclesiastical  history  should  be  studied  and  written  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  discovery  and  statement  of  strict  historical  truth, 
not  with  a  view  of  serving  any  other  purpose.  We  demand  fair  deal- 
ing from  Protestants ;  we  must,  then,  deal  fairly  with  them — not  as 
they  too  often  do  deal  with  us,  but  as  we  would  have  them  deal  with 
us.  In  this  we  only  insist  on  one  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  dictates 
of  Christian  morality. 

We  do  not,  and  it  is  not  fitting,  especially  in  these  times,  that  we 
should,  overlook  the  fact  that  we  and  non-Catholics  are  countrymen 
and  fellow-citizens,  and  have  many  duties  and  interests  in  common. 
To  neglect  these  would  now  be  a  crime  in  a  Catholic  publicist.  It  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  us,  as  Catholics,  to  show  that  we  really  are  aware 
of  these,  and  approach  them  with  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  zeal. 
These  common  duties  and  common  interests  as  men,  freemen,  and 
American  citizens,  are  at  this  time  the  most  pressing,  the  most  urgent, 
and  therefore  the  most  religious  of  all  our  duties  and  interests.  We 
devote,  and  as  long  as  the  civil  war  lasts,  shall  devote  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  our  Review  to  these  duties  and  interests,  and  there- 
fore to  national  and  political  subjects,  in  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  heterodox  does  not  come  into  play.  We  think, 
on  these  matters  we  may  say  without  arrogance  or  presumption,  that 
we  have  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  no  special  affection  for  our  Church.    But  this 
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18  no  reproach  to  as  as  a  Catholic,  or  injnrj  to  the  Catholic  caase,  for 
we  have  compromised  no  Catholic  principle  and  neglected  no  CathoUo 
duty  to  gain  it ;  we  have  only  endeavored  to  disclmrge  our  duty  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen. 

We  could  not,  if  we  would,  in  these  times  of  national  peril,  when  all, 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  must  unite,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  army  to  save  the  national  life,  against  the 
armed  hosts  of  rebellion,  renew  those  long  and  sharp  controversies 
with  Protestants,  in  which  we  indulged  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  this 
Review.  Such  controversies  would  now  be  mistimed  and  misplaced, 
and  could  only  damage  the  Catholic  cause.  We  hold  fast  our  faith,  our 
love  of  truth,  and  our  firm  devotion  to  it ;  but  we  cannot  throw  his 
heresy  into  the  face  of  the  comrade  who  stands  by  our  side  to  mingle 
his  blood  with  ours  in  defence  of  our  common  country.  When  the  war 
is  over,  and  peace  has  returned,  we  may  renew  those  controversies,  if 
we  live  and  occasion  offers ;  but  we  cannot  do  it  now.  The  words 
would  not  flow  from  our  lips  or  from  the  point  of  our  pen.  The  only 
controversy  we  can  now  encourage  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
is  a  generous  emulation,  is  which  shall  best  serve  the  country  in  this 
her  hour  of  peril. 

The  Review  will  be  none  the  less  earnest  and  determined  as  a  Catho- 
lic publication,  because  it  leaves  that  controversy,  by  the  way,  a  contro- 
versy which,  in  its  old  form,  has  no  longer  any  special  interest,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  any  special  utility.  We  think  we  can  better  serve  our  re- 
ligion and  Catholic  civilization  by  devoting  our  pages  to  philosophical^ 
political,  national,  scientiiical,  and  historical  questions,  Which  have  only 
an  indirect  bearing  on  that  special  .controversy,  than  we  can  by  bring- 
ing it  up  now,  when  minds  are  in  no  mood  to  consider  it  There  is  a 
higher  and  broader  field  of  thought,  and  of  truly  Catholic  thought, 
which,  at  present  at  least,  the  interests  of  religion,  the  evolution  of 
truth,  and  the  progress  df  society,  require  to  be  cultivated,  and  in  cul- 
tivating which  we  may  have  the  co-operation  of  the  true  scholars  and 
scientific  men  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  All  we  can  gain  in  this 
field,  be  it  more  or  less,  will  belong  to  Catholicity. 

We  say  then,  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  that  the  Review  may 
be  expected  to  appear  next  January  as  usual,  the  same  old  Broumson^M 
Quartei'ly  EevieWy  which  now  closes  the  nineteenth  year  of  existence, 
and  will  be  sent,  according  to  the  terms  printed  on  tiie  cover,  to  all 
who  order  it. 


2.  Sacred  Cosmogony^  or  Primitive  Revelation  demonstrated  hy  the 
harmony  of  the  fa4its  of  the  Mosaic  History  with  the  principles  of 
General  Science,  Translated  from  the  French  of  L'Abbfe  A.  Sorignet. 
Saint  Louis :  Patrick  Fox.  1862. 

The  author  of  this  work,  unlike  many  who  have  written  on  the  same 
enbject,  has  studied,  to  some  extent,  the  natural  sciences.  He  has  read 
a  great  deal  in  Geology,  and  understands  much  even  of  its  details.  He 
understands  and  recognizes  the  formation  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth, 
both  sedimentary  and  igneous,  by  processes  which  are  stiU  going  on  in 
nature.  He  seems,  too,  quite  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  nata- 
rdist,  both  in  the  living  and  in  the  fossil  world,  and  recognizes  the 
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fossils  as  relics  and  representatives  of  real  organic  life,  and  entitled  to 
a  place  in  natural  history,  and  here  his  agreement  with  geologists  may 
be  said  to  end.  His  attempted  harmony  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are  fundamentally  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  their  own 
science,  in  place  of  which  he  proposes  a  geology  of  his  own  upon  new 
principles,  and  it  is  with  this  private  science  that  he  endeavors  to  "  har- 
monize the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  History."  It  is  clear  that  this  book  can 
be  of  no  practical  value  as  a  medium  of  harmony,  since  the  geologists 
are  required  to  yield  the  entire  ground,  and  take  lessons  in  their  own 
science  from  this  learned  Abbe. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  our  author  is  that,  in  all  the  sciences,  the 
starting-point  should  be  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which, 
moreover,  he  assumes  is  to  be  literally  understood.    "  To  it,"  he  says, 

the  sciences  must  recur,  to  find  their  base  and  principle."  And  again, 
"  When  Moses  received,  through  tradition,  the  cosmogony,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  guardianship  of  the  chosen  people,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  theology  and  of  all  human  sciences." 

We  protest  against  this  book,  and  against  every  similar  attempt  at 
defending  the  book  of  Genesis.  All  systematic  science  is  undoubtedly 
human,  and  liable  to  error,  the  science  of  theology  no  less  so  than  every 
other,  since  the  human  mind  is  not  made  infallible  by  being  exercised 
npon  divine  things.  Our  faith  is  infallible,  so  far  as  it  is  really  faith  ; 
but  our  reasonings  upon  faith  are  not,  and  nothing  can  be  farther  from 
infallibility  than  our  private  interpretations  of  a  book  so  ancient  as  the 
Genesis.  The  supposition  thai  naturalists,  when  they  reason,  are  fools, 
and  Biblical  students  sages,  will  never  fonn  a  basis  of  reconciliation 
between  revelation  and  natural  science.  This  book  stands  in  sad  con- 
trast with  the  writings  of  Dr.  "Wiseman  on  kindred  subjects.  Great 
advances  certainly  have  been  made  by  observers  in  every  department 
of  nature  since  the  Cardinal  wrote  his  treatises  on  "  The  connection  of 
Science  with  Revealed  Religion."  Some  of  the  particular  theories  of 
reconciliation  which  he  proposed  are  no  longer  admissible ;  but  the  pre- 
%iding  spirit  which  directed  his  pen  was  a  spirit  of  good  sense  and  har- 
mony, and  mai'ks  the  diflference  between  a  theologian  of  true  liberal 
learning  and  the  pedantic  and  pretentious  Abbe,  who  puts  forth  this 
new  apple  of  discord. 

The  author's  meaning,  we  may  add,  is  sometimes  very  obscure,  aris- 
ing we  fear  from  the  want  of  a  clear  conception  of  his  own  thought. 
The  fault  certainly  cannot  lie  in  the  translation,  which  is  in  most  excel- 
lent English,  and  evidently  the  work  of  a  master  hand. 


8.  The  Home  and  Foreign  Retim.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
Quarterly.   July,  1862.    8vo.  pp.  288. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Heview  succeeds  to  the  Ranibler,  or  rather 
is  the  Rambler  itself  converted  from  a  Monthly  to  a  Quarterly.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  conducted  by  Catholics,  and  really  in  the 
interest  of  Catholicity,  inasmuch  as  historical  and  scientific  truth  and 
taste  and  literature  are  always  in  its  interest ;  but  it  is  not  npecially  a 
Theological  Review,  or  in  the  technical  sense  a  Catholic  Review.  It  is 
intended  to  be  read  by  the  cultivated  classes  generally,  whether  Catho- 
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lie  or  non-Catholic,  and  to  be  for  Catholics  very  much  what  the  London 
Qtiarterly  is  for  Ohurch-of-England  folk.  It  is  a  secular  periodical, 
literary  and  scientific,  designed  mainly  to  give  a  higher  tone  and  more 
activity  to  thought  in  the  community  generally,  and  in  the  C-atholio 
community  specially.  Its  appearance  marks  a  new  epoch  in  English 
Catholic  literature.  Hitherto  English-speaking  Catholics  have  had  no 
general  literature,  or  at  best  hardly  enough  to  speak  of.  We  have 
prayer-books,  devotional  books,  ascetic  books,  controversial  books,  many 
of  them  really  excellent;  but  we  have  hardly,  if  we  except  Lingard'a 
History  of  England,  a  single  work  that  is  designed  for  general  reading, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  general  culture  and  intelligence  of  the  ago. 
This  is  a  damage,  and  has  created  an  impression  outside,  that  we  Catho- 
lics are  either  incapable  of  competing  successfully  in  general  science  and 
literature,  or  that  we  are  prohibited  by  our  religion  from  doing  it. 

Every  Catholic  bookseller  knows  tliat  he  is  confined  in  the  sale  of  his 
publications  almost  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  public,  and  that  the 
Catholic  public  take  up  very  slowly  a  purely  literary  or  scientific  work, 
not  bearing  on  any  point  specially  controverted  between  Catholics  and 
*  Protestants.  Hence  the  literature  and  science  of  the  day  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  non-CathoUc  community,  and  the  thought  and  intelligence 
of  the  age,  aside  from  what  is  specially  doctrinal  or  devotional,  receive 
an  anti-Catholic  coloring  even  among  Catholics  themselves.  We  often 
complain  of  this,  and  charge  the  restriction  of  the  sales  of  our  own 
works  to  our  own  community  to  the  pr€judices  or  the  bigotry  of  non- 
Catholics,  who,  we  assume,  will  neither  buy  nor  read  a  book  written 
by  a  Catholic.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  good  book,  of  high  scientific  and 
literary  merit,  of  general  interest,  will  find  its  way  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  readily  if  written  by  a  Catholic  as  if  written  by  a  non-Catholic. 
No  small  amount  of  the  bigotry  and  sectarianism  we  complain  of  are 
of  our  own  creation.  We  live,  speak,  write,  and  act  as  if  we  were 
ourselves  a  sect  relegated  to  some  by-corner  of  the  land,  taking  no 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  or  civilized  society,  any  further 
than  our  special  denominational  interests  are  aflfected.  We  forget  that 
our  religion  is  catholic,  and  embraces  all  truth  and  all  interests,  and 
that  there  is  an  immense  field  which  we  hold  and  may  cultivate  in 
common  even  with  the  heterodox.  The  civilization  of  the  modem 
world  is  after  all  Christian  civilization,  and  accepts  as  well  as  demands 
Christian  thought.        *  • 

The  editors  of  77i£  Home  and  Foreign  Review  have  had  a  good 
thought,  and,  if  seconded  by  Catholics  who  understand  theUr  real  inter- 
ests, will  do  a  good  work.  They  will  do  much  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
narrow  sectarianism  in  which  we  have  been  grovelling  through  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our 
religion,  and  to  give  Catholic  scholarship  a  chance  to  live.  They  will 
do  much  to  break  down  the  barriers  hitherto,  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  nearly  impassable,  between  it  and  the  general  public,  and  we  hope 
the  rumor  which  reaches  us,  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  issued  a  pjisto- 
ral  against  them  is  unfounded.  The  first  number  promises  well,  and  is, 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  all  we  could  wish  it,  and  every  way  able 
to  compete  in  the  general  public  for  favor  with  the  very  best  of  our 
English  Reviews.  We  trust  that  no  narrow-minded  views  or  unmanly 
fears  for  orthodoxy,  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  will  diminish  its  influ- 
ence or  impede  its  prosperity. 
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